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Act.  !•  Tf^atds  in  Palegtine,  tbrQugh  the  -CouDtries  of  Ba^han  and 
Qileadff  Eaat  of  the  River  Jordan:  iDcludipg  a  Visit  to  the  .Citi^ 
of  Gerasa  and  Gamala,  in  -the  Decapolia.  By  ,J«  &  Backinghaii(i9 
Member  of  the  Asiatic  Societj,  Calcatta^  9ap«    ^to.  pp.  puL^, 

,  65^.  Price  81.  Ids,  ^.  London.  1821. 

A  JUUi that  learned  a|]|eouU|tiQn  a^d  research  pould  ,do  to,iUii9- 
4^te  ii^e  topography  of  t^alt*$tine,  has  heeii  aQComplished ; 
a^d  yet,  af^r  ^l  the  eRpdit^  lfih<Hirii  of  fifeli^iHl  apti  d>'Anyiile, 
yrlih  a}l  the  light  ifhioh  the  derails  of  anctqiit  aihI  iiipdei^  Tira- 
;vellers  haye  thrown  upon  tlie  si^^ject,  ibere  is  3<?fgccely  aoy  f»|ijrt 
of  4he  world,  oeHainly  none  pf  cooipBrabie  Uitecw.t»  vesp^iog 
lihicb  our  /iiiforQiatioo  is  so  meagre,  perplexed,.ai>J  uii9Mia(Eio- 
.tfliry.  Michaelis  oonaplaiiied,  ^thut  our  UpfiYellecB  never  ifent.ure 
aqross  Jtordao.   Dr.  seetz^  *  and  Mr.  Burckhardt are^hepnly 

M^ »^ m-j—m—mt—m—i-i ■_■_ — -^  _ii-j»_i    -iii  --_.  i -  ■»■-■  .        ■  --" 

*  In  p^e  of  the  cells  in  the  convent  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai, 
Mr.  Fazakerley,  in  18U,  found  a  paper  giving  the  following  account 
of  Dr.  Seetzen's  journey  through  ralestine. 

^  LeS  d'Avril,  JB07»  U*  I-  Seetzen,  nommS  Mqusa,  voyageur 
^  Allemand,  M.D.  &c.  est  venu  visiter  le  couvent  de  la  Sainte  Cathe^ 

*  rine,  les  monto  d'Horeh,  et  de  Sinai,  et -de  la  Saint  Catherine,  aprds 
*<airoir  parcouru  toutes  lea  provinces  orientales  anciennes  de  la  Pa- 
'  leittine;aoavoir,Auranitis,TFachonitis,  Gaulooitis,  Paneas,  BatansM, 
'  Pe^poljSyGalaaditis,  Aiani9niti9,  Amorrhitis,  .I^oahitisijufqu^aux 

*  frontieres  de  la  Qebidene  (Idumaia),  et  apr^s  avoir  fait  deny  foia 

*  Pentour  de  la  Mer  Morte,  trfivers^  le  desert  (]e  PAnibie  Petred, 
^  entre  la  ville  d'Hebron  .et  le  Moot  Sinai  par  un  cbemin   jusqu^ 

*  ce  temps  lii  inconnu.  Apr^  un  s^our  de  dix  jours  il  continupit 
<  son  voyage  pour  la  yillc  de  Suez.'  *  This,*  adds  Mr.  F.,  <  is  rathier 
pompous,  but  Dr.  Seetzen  is,  unquestionably,  a  traveller  of  great  en- 
terprise. He  has  been  seven  or  eight  years  in  these  countries,  and 
his  experience,  and  habits,  and  knowledtge  of  Arabic,  qualify  him  in 
a  remarkable  degree  for  the  pursuits  in  which  he  is  engaged.  The 
Arabs  know  htm  well  by  the  name  of  Mousa.' 
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i  Buckingham's  Travels  in  PaUstine. 

Europeans  who  are  known  to  have  explored  the  trans- Jordannr 
jtrovinces  of  Judea;  both  of  whom  have  died  without  leaving 
any  records  of  their  discoveries  in  those  parts.  But  even  with 
regard  to  the  more  familiar  tract,  the  high  road  of  pilgrimage, 
and  more  especially  Jerusalem  itself,  the  little  that  there  is  to 
know,  is  so  obscured  by  varying  testimony  and  leg^endary  fictfon, 
that  our  maps  are  half  hypothesis,  while  two  thirds  of  what  has 
been  written  in  description  is  no  better  than  romance.  The 
peculiar  difficulties,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
Its  political  and  moral  condition,  with  which  travellers  have  to 
contend,  iu  part  account  for  the  imperfect  shape  which  their  infor- 
mation assumes.  Few  have  had  leisure  or  license  to  makethe  requi- 
site researches  which  they  would  have  been  disposed  to  institute; 
and  so  little  is  there  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  to  tempt 
the  Christian  traveller  to  linger  in  even  the  Aiost  sacred  loca- 
lities, that  he  generally  appears  to  be  as  eager  to  escape  from 
Jerusalem,  as  if  the  ghost  of  Saladin  were  chasing  him  back 
to  the  sea.  This  dislike  to  the  Holy  City  is  pretty  general, 
according  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  testimony,  among  even  the 
Catholic  firaternities.  *  Bad  as  Damascus  is  for  Christians, 
said  a  young  friar, '  I  would  rather  remain  ten  years  there,  than 
'  be  condemned  to  pass  five  in  Jerusalem.'  It  was  from  ne- 
cessity that  our  Author  remained  there  so  long  as  a  week. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  his  route  was  imposed  upon  him  by  un- 
toward circumstances  or  prudential  considerations.  It  is  only 
a  rapid  survey,  therefore,  which  he  has  given  us  of  a  country 
which  might  seem  to  invite  the  most  patient  research ;  and  rn 
many  instances,  he  has  done  little  more  than  give  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  scepticism  which  Dr.  Clarke  had  already  awakened 
respecting  the  identity  of  the  sacred  places.  Yet,  his  volume 
is  both  interesting  and  valuable  in  more  thau  an  ordinary  degree. 
He  has  been  enaUed  to  suggest  some  important  corrections  of 
geographical  errors,  and  to  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  more  distant  and  less  frequented  regions. 

Strange  as  il  may  sound,  it  is  not  in  Palestine  that  we  must 
seek  for  illustrations  of  Scripture,  derived  from  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  present  race  of  natives.  The  traveller  in  Persia, 
Arabia,  or  even  Abyssinia,  will  collect  far  richer  materials  for 
this  purpose  in  the  familiar  objects  every  where  presented  to  him, 
than  he  can  possibly  do  in  posting  through  the  once  sacred  ter- 
ritory, which  has  been  swept  and  wasted  by  successive  hordes  of 
Pagan,  Christian,  Saracen,  and  Turk,  till  its  identity  seems 
almost  equivocal.  Its  present  destitute  and  barren  aspect  is 
'  Bot  more  at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  its  ancient  fertility,  than  the 
motley  tribes  of  intruders  by  whom  it  is  overrun,  differ  from  its 
once  favoured  possessors.  '  Now,'  says  an  English  pilgrim 
who  visited  it  in  1600,  *  being  inhabited  by  infidels  that  profane 
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^  the  name  of  Christ,  and  live  in  all  filthy  jand  beastly  mannerf^ 
'  God  curseth  it,  and  so  it  is  made  barren.'  And  he  sums  up  his 
account  of  it,  by  saying :  '  To  conclude,  there  is  not  that  am  in 
*  the  world  but  is  used  there  among  those  infidels  that  now  inhabit 
'  therein;  and  yet,  it  is  called  Terra  Sancta,  and,  in  the  Arabian 
'  tongue,  Cuthea,  which  is  the  Holy  Land,  bearing  the  name 
'  only  and  no  more;  for  all  holiness  is  clean  banished  from 
'  thence  by  those  thieves,  filthy  Turks,  and  infidels  that  inhabit 
'  the  same/  But,  filthy  and  rapacious  as  are  the  Turkish  infi« 
dels,  the  Christian  population,  who  appear  to  be  sunk  a  degree 
lower  in  idolatrous  ignorance  than  their  Mahommedan  masters, 
fully  keep  pace  with  (hem  in  profligacy.  In  fact,  the  moral 
superiority  of*  the  infidels,'  is  frequently  so  glaring  as  almost  to 
reconcile  the  mind  to  their  |K>litical  ascendancy. 

But  the  geography  of  Palestine  is  a  highly  important  brancli 
of  that  knowledge  which  *]s  necessary  to  illustrate  the  language 
and  explain  the  allusions  of  the  sacred  writers;  and  this  con* 
sideration  stamps  a  peculiar  value  on  a  volume  of  travels  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that  country.  Dry  as  mere  topo- 
graphical details  may  be  found,  they  become  of  real  importance 
when  Scripture  is  concerned.  Nor  will  the  site  of  Dodona  or 
the  Troad  appear  to  the  Christian  a  subject  more  worthy  of 
intense  curiosity  and  laborious  investigation,  than  the  situation 
of  Zion,  or  the 

'  holy  fields 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Which,  (eighteen)  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed. 
For  our  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cross.'  ) 

The  use  of  such  investigations,  however,  relates  purely  to  Biblical 
literature.  There  is  no  power  in  the  scenes  themselves  to  call  up 
on%  truly  religious  feeling ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  affinity 
between  the  entliusiasm  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  jhith  of  the  Chris* 
tian.  It  is  mere  curiosity  that  the  actual  inspecfion  of  thesacr^ 
places  is  adapted  to  gratify,  and  the  efiect  of  such  inspection  is 
always  disappointment.  There  is  nothing  in  thejicesent  appearance 
of  Jerusalem,  to  meet  the  excited  expectations  of  the  Traveller; 
expectations  which  are  seldom  reasonable.  Dr.  Clarke,  indeed, 
speaks  of  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  the  city  exhibited, 
as  approached  from  the  road  of  Napolose.  But  Mr.  Buck* 
Ingham's  account  amply  confirms  the  representation  given  by 
Mr.  JolUffe  in  his  "  Letters  from  Palestine,"*  of  the  violent 
disruption  of  every  grand  or  pleasing  association  by  the  fint 
view  of  the  modern  town. 

*  The  appearance*  (he  says)  '  of  this  celebrated  city,  indepeo^ 
dently  of  the  feelings  and  recollections  which  the  approach  to  it 

♦  See-Eclectic  Review.  Vol.  XIII.  (N.  S.)  p.  108, 
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f  Bfl(drfAgbam'«  Trateh  in  Pakttme. 

OMifM  4liil  ^  vweken,  was  greatly  inferior  to  my  expectation,  and 
had  ceplainly  nothing  of  grandeur  or  beauty,  of  stateliness  or 
magDifioeaoe  about  it.  It  appeared  like  a  waUed  town  of  the  third 
•r  fouftli  daaa*  havittg  neither  towers,  nor  domes,  nor  minareta 
fiUbin  it,  in  aufficifint  numbers  to  give  even  a  character  to  its  ian** 
iwassions  on  the  beholder;  but  shewing  chiefly  lar^  flat-roofed 
buildings  oi  the  most  unomamented  kind,  seated  amid  ragged  hills, 
on  a  atoney  and  forbidding  soil,  with  scarcely  a  pictusesque  object 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  surrounding  view/ 

,  Mr.  Brown  beara  a  aimilar  testimony,  and  Chateaubriaady 
after  deacribiAg  the  houses  in  JerusaleoD  as  wearing  the  geaeral 
fppMrajnoe  of  prisons  or  sepulchre%  says :  *  At  the  sight  of 
Vitbe^e  houaea  of  atones,  enclosed  in  a  country  of  atones,  one  is 
'  ready  to  question  whether  we  are  not  looking  on  the  confiifled 
VoMMUiaQeDta  of  a  cemetery  in  the  midst  of  a  dessert.' 
.  Jertfaidem  ia  no  more.  What  exists  on  its  site,  serves  onty 
la  preclii€|e  or  to  mislead  topographical  inquiries.  Not  a  TasUgie 
remains  of  the  city  of  David;  not  a  monument  of  Je^h  times 
IS  standing.  The  very  course  of  the  walls  is  changed,  and  ihe 
iKNindaries  of  the  ancient  city  are  become  doubtful.     The  sup* 

ned  *  iDount  Calvary'  is  said  to  have  been  levelled,  and  the 
»k  of  Kedrott  is  for  the  most  part  dry.    Even  if  the  fiaturad 
IMhaniagea  of  the  situation  were  greater  than  they  are,  and  the 
modern  town  had  more  architectural  grandeur  or  piotureaque  beau- 
ty to  aid  its  effect  on  Ihe  q>ectator,  it  would  still  be  a  melancholy, 
a  retoUing  prospsd.    For  what  could  reconcile  to  the  feelings, 
Ihe  moQStrottS  iiiooograity  of  Turiush  dooies  and  minarets  tow- 
oring  OTcr  the  site  of  Ibe  Temple,'  and  the -triumphant -symbol  of 
yihe  Ifsbomaiedan  imposture  glittering  amid  the  towers  of  con- 
^ Y^sits  add  cborches  given  up  to  a  ^oaroely  less  infernal  apostacy  ? 
JNsither  the  Ghriatian,  nor  the  Mahommedan  has  any  business 
Ibere :  it  beloqgs  not  to  them.    The  Roman,  to  whom  the  city 
imw  given  .in  Tengeaooe,  might  be  allowed  to  insult  its  ruins  by 
eieafUog  over  them  shrines  and  altars  to  his  fabulous  deities; 
ifld  were  any  of  tbe  edifices  of  the  ^lian  colony  stiU  standing, 
Ibey  would  seem  to  speak  a  language  in  unison  with  the  scene. 
But  Ihe  •monuments  of  Christian  fiinatioism  and  of  Saracenic 
fHTOwess,  are  alike  diagusting;  and  when  one  thinks  of  all  the 
.  mummeries  that  have  been  acted  there  since  the  days  of  the 
.  fimprosa  Helena  down  to  the  present  time,  of*  all  tbe  blood 
that  has-been  abed  in  thesocoesaive  crusades  forthe  conquest  of 
:  Jsniaalem,  and  of  all  the  unutterable  abominations  which  have 
polluted  the  once  sacred  precincts,  one  can  hardly  suppress  the 
wish  that  the  earth  would  up-heave  and  shake  off  the  paltry 
«|burden  which  encumbers  the  soil,  or  ingulf  all  that  osurps  the 
site  and  holy  name  of  the  guilty  and  devoted  city.    Jerusalem, 
utterly  waste  and  untenanted,  a  sad  and  aavage  desert,  were 
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(he  only  state  in  which  it  oould  be  viewed  1^  a  f^snM  of  ei* 
Kghtened  sensibility,  with  the  appropriate  emotion  of  melaaohoijj^ 
oomplaceney. 

Boi  we  mast  introdnce  to  our  readers  ike  Author.    In  a 
long    prebtory    narratiipe,    Mr.    BuckinglMMa  chaMBagea  tlM 
reapeetful  attention  of  the  puUiOyby  a  detail*  of  the  ebrsttinslaneei 
whioh  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  his  nndertaking.    At  tito  i^ 
of  ten,  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards^  and  marebed 
through  the  finest  parts  of  Spain  and  PorlujB^al^  whiisb,  captive 
as  he  was,  excited  all  his  youthful  enthuaihsm.    A  aarliMr  4f 
voyages  ta  America,  the  Bahama  Islandl^  and  the  West  Iwdihi| 
Bubs^uenlly  strengthened,  instead  ef  idlaying,  his  passion  M 
exploring  distant  regions.    The  Medherran^ao^  next  baoamii 
the  scene  of  his  wanderings;  and  be  now  applied  hiaitfelf,  wltt 
more  than  eooMnoD  ardour,  to  the  veading  el  every  book  WithU 
his  reach,  that  was  likely  to  extend  his  knowledge  oC  the'  iftiet 
vesting  oountries  by  which  he  was  s«rrewided«    UttAivdaMMh 
as  are  the  incessant  doticB  and  the  hardy  life  ef  a  sattar,.  to  mA 
pursuits,  every  moment  he  eoald  spare  ftam  the  i^gHaal  Wittfli 
which  squalls,  and  storms,   and  pirates,  and  the  tfoasplieiMd 
claims  of  navigation  and  commerce,  constantly  demsAid^^  was 
given,  he  says,  to  these  studies.    Sieiiy,  Mrita,  Qre^ce,  tha  hl^ 
landa  of  the  Archipelago,  the  coasts  ef  Asia  Minor,  ^d  Mtk 
only  a  foretaste,  <  but  a  most  delidoos  one,*  ef  w4faf  It  wiM  ytH 
reserved  for  him  to  ei^y.    Alexaadria  at  tengA  Mdeltred  hilft 
Into  her  port.    He  beheld  the  Pharos,  the  CafiUiortlhH  Cto^ 
patra's  Obelisk,  and  Fompey*s  Pillar;  tiMn,  asoaitfdhig  tfle^Niie, 
be  visited  the  Pyramids,  the  ruins  of  Heliopolia,  and  Sff^PpfA 
At  Thebea  he  remained  a  week.    At  Bench,  he  met  Um  laMantSi 
Borckhardt,  and  the  Travelfers  spent  several  days*  tegHtlMt 
They  then  pursued  their  journey  in  diflbreat  dtreetleM;  ifbfi 
Burckhardt  setting  off  for  the  Desert,  and  oar  Aulho#  Mtf^ 
•tiauing  his  course  ap  the  stream.  He  reached  the  Cataracts ;  aa^ 
bis  curiosity  being  excited  by  intelUgenoeef  the  womferMmoM^ 
mentsstiH  beyond,  he  re-emmurked,  and  peilelrated  bevoad  theN  u« 
bian  frontier.    The  temples  of  Daboat,  of  Taefa,  and  ChllabsiM  ^ 
the  quarries  and  inscriptions  of  Gartaasy ;  the  stu^ndoaa  ea* 
▼era,  with  its  alley  of  aphinxes  and  edessal  statues,  at  Oaifeeey ; 
and  the  highly  finished  seulptores  of  the  beautiful  tenfpto  df 
Dukkey,  rewarded  the  undertaking; — ^monumeats  wMch,  in  hii 
opinion,  belong  to  a  higher  class  of  art  than  even  those  ef  Egfpt, 
On  his  return,  attempting  to  pass  through  the  DesM,  ha  wai 
vabbed  of  money,  papers,  arms,  instruments,  and  dotheH,  aad 
bad  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Kosseir,  n^Led  and  barelbot,  seoMlied 
by  day,  and  frozen  by  night,  and  during  two  days  without  food 
or  water.    Thie  adventure  had  neaily  proved  fatal  to  Mm.    No- 
thing daunted  or  tamed,  however,  by  this  reverse,  ofr  his  retan 
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cedihg  day',  with  a  lat'ge  body  of  troO]lB,  to  seeure  llie  |>osr«0Bvtei| 
of  the  drstricts  of  Galilee,  Samaffa,  and  M  Judea  to'  tbe  souUif* 
Mrard,  id  order  to  make  himsetf  master  of  th^  ▼aoattit  pariialik  of 
I>ama8cU8.  As  k  was  koown  thtet  SulinyaD  would  make  his 
AM  halt  at  Jerusalem,  the  EoglisU-  oonsul  reootiMieBded  (bat- 
the  TraTellers  should  set  o^t  for  that  place,  where  they  niight 
bope  to  obtsTfi  from  his  hand  the  only  proletstiouf  uadei^  which  it 
n^odld  now  be  safe  to  travel. 

Acre,  the  Accbo  of  the  Scriptures^  (by  which  name  it  i»  no«f 
usually  called  by  the  natives,)  has  again  risen  to  some  importatice^ 
having  been  considerably  strengthefoed  and  improved  by  the 
htte  Jezzar  Pasha.  In  Maundrell's  time,  it  had  not  r^oovefed> 
from  its  last  fatal  siege  by  the  Saracens,  by  whoav  i«  wav  laid* 
ifitiefrli^  vntst^  i  wkh  the  exeeptioh  of  a  large  kha»i  a  nsoaqoek 
Md  tt  few  p»0f  oottefM,  it  preseoted  «l  thaH  tiaiB  a  vttt  andr 
s^Bi6i6us  ritiihf.  The  ithad  scitl  remains,  and  is  the  oikly  baildinip 
ilfhich  Clin  be  attributed  to  ftie  Satitcen  a^e,  although  SttTacdiutaF 
Eemalns  tikwf  occasfoually  be  traoed  in  the  irfner  ^lls  of  IM 
^wOf  'i^he  Cb'rtstian  ruins  are  altogether  gone ;  fhos^  HThibfr 
4re  meniiooect  by  Maundrell  as  es^isttng  in  his  time,  haVhr^  afl 
disappeared.  Even  the  three  Gothic  arches  mentidbeicf  5y'  &t. 
Clarke^  and  os^lled  by  the  English  sailors,  <  King  Richard^s 
<  pala<te,*  have  been  razed  to  the  ground.  Shafts  of  red  and 
gre^  graDile  aiid  marble  pillars  are  seen  throughout  the  town,^ 
Mnhe  used  as  thresholds  lo  do6r-ways,  others  as  supporters  of 
|MM3laa^  besides  several  stabs  of  me  marble,  which  Jtfr.^  Buok- 
iri^am  considers  as  the  remains  of  the  amrient  ]^colbniais«  A* 
the  north  end  of  the  toWn,  be  dbserv«d  a  flue  Corinthian  caplUlt 
hi  perlifect  preservation,  lying  at  the  door  of  a  new  mosqa^j  AMI 
{be  fifagmertt  of  another,  of  tM  Cbnfrposite  ordt-r,  the  drametef  dt 
ivhicU  was  upwards  of  fiv6  k^i.  ftemaiiis  of  stitl  higher  aiV* 
tiqulty,  however,  are  (o  be  traced  in  the  ditch  of  the  tidWiy 
greeted  outer  walls,  on  the  south-east. 

<  In  sinking  the  ditch  to  the  depth  of  tveaty  feet  below  tbs  level  of 
the  present  soil,  the  foundations  of  buildinss  were  exposed  to  view^ 
apparently  of  private  dwellings  of  the  humblesl  order,  as  they  were 
not  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  square,  with  small  door-ways  and 
passages  leading  from  one  to  the  other.  The  materials  of  which  thejr 
were  constructed,  are  a  highly  burnt  brick,  with  a  mixture  of  cemdhV 
and  sand,  as  well  as  small  portitms  of  itone  in  some  parts,  ihe  whoto 
ae  finnly  bound  together  by  age  and  the  strongly  adhesive  power  of 
the  cement  used,  as  to  form  one  solid  mass.  As  the  walls  were  of  some 
ihlcknesb,  thbugh  the  apartments  they  enclosed  #end  sttUill,  th^y  oflbr- 
ed  dn  excellent  ihaterial  for  building ;  and  portions  of  it  had  beea  uV^ 
in  the  founttatioti^  ol^  the  outer  walls  of  the  fbrt,  in  th\ft  4ame  way  Si 
fra'^lgnts  of  the  old  Orebk  citv  have  been  applied  to  the  buQ^n^  df 
the  fortifications  before  the  modern  Alexandria.' 


Mr.  Birekiiigbaitt  wiff  be  thotifiihi  to  isntpi  to  tftc«l0  ^Mkifft^9  ar 
ioierably  nt\y  Mitiqttity,  tvhen  be  fit>«Bk»  of  XJketo  M,  perfiapr/ 
traces  of  '  tbe  CailaaDflish  Aceho.  Tbey  anre  ttrofe  prbbaofy'^ 
of  RoiMtf  on|^.  The  small  dmiensions  of  the  aparfmenM,  [ 
cofiMpoftA  with  fire  tfecount  gife»  us  by  Sir  W*  Gell,  of  tbe] 
Bite  or  tbe  rooms  in  tbe  booses  of  tbe  Pompeheils'. 

Seppbioiity,  (Siputia,  aiicienlty  Tsipberi,)  termed  by  tTos^phtls' 

the'  eapvtal  of  GaKlee,  is  row  an  incoiisidertfble  ^Ihtge^  all  tttif 

iiflMbMattts  of  which  are  Mahommedaiis.    It  lay  a  little  on-  (be 

Tra^reiler's  left^  bebind  a  risnij^  gromid,  in  his  way' to^  Nazarefb. 

Tbe  mine  of  tbe  house  of  Sf.  Aitna  hating*  be^  entil^iy  die- 

moUtdied,  tbe  villa^  is  ncf  tbnget  bauour^d  wifh  tbe  yiaM'<^  titire' 

Obriatku^  priests.    Naitfretb  (now  Nasanfa)  ia  styled  bV  oUr  Aur- 

thiar^  ureapeotableTiHage/  contaMitf  about  fwor  bmfmred  wt^ff-^ 

biiih  Aweltl»ga»  and  a  handsoitie  little  Sdosifae.    ft  Uf  described 

aa  ^iflgin  a<leep  valley,  on  tbe  southern  side  of  a  Mtep  bill,  bilC 

nearer  iia  base  than  its  summit,  and  o^rbM^^'^tb  titer  W6kf 

emineneay  ftponi  wbveh  oor  Ambor  suppos«a  Aat  4M'  J\§wif 

threaaened  ta  oaat  our  Lord.    Dr.  Gla^ke  describes  a  pfedpteo- 

<  abo?a  the  Mafronlte  cburdi/  as,  probably,  the  pTCtfiao  sptrt 

aHuded  to  by  Luke. 

^  Thevdiey  in  whkh  it  stands  is  round  and  concave,  as  Maun- 
driiR  has  described  it,  and  is  itself  the  hollow  of  a  high  mtge  of  hiDs ; 
but  I  could  perceive  no  long  and  narrow  vaHer  openh)g  to  tbe  east, 
at  mentionea  by  Dr.  Clarke;-  nor  dbes  it  indeevekiflt;  tbe  whole 
vn^  beiiig  ^nt  in  by  steep  and  ruggad  Mils  on  all  Sides,  'the 
Qnarterlv  Kavieweia  were  M  by  Ms  nusieisoscaaafen  fS'  accUSW 
D' A^vilie  ff  having  erroneausly  given  is  a  diiarBnt  teMsinsaiMv  a«i 
placed  the  city  to  Uie  soiith.we8t  of  tbo  bills  Which  separate  OaMei 
from  the  oliuns  of  Esdraelon,  The  fact  is,  that  no  sneb  long  and 
narrow  vauey  h  apparent  in  any  direction,  and  that  Nassara  stands  in 
tfie  hollow  of  a  cluster  of  hiDs;  the  north-western  of  whidi  separate 
it  from  the  plalh  of  Zabulon,  and  the  south-westeniy  from  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon ;  while  on  the  north-east  are  the  lands  of  Galilee,  and 
oH  the  south-west  those  of  Samaria.'    p.  9S. 

What  is  absurdly  termed  by  the  priests,  the '  Mountain  of  the 
*  l^recipitatioii,*  is  nearly  two  miles  from  the  synagogue  wbieb 
tbey  still  shew  as  the  one  in  which  our  Lord  taught,  and  is  aU 
most  inaccessible  from  the  steep  and  rocky  nature  of  ike  road» 
It  is  a  precipice  about  thirty  feet  in  heig^t>  on  the  brink  of 
whicb  are  set  up  two  large  flat  stones,  edge- ways,  oo  wbicbare 
shewn  several  round  marks  ^  like  tbe  deep  imprint  of  fingers  en 
<  wax,'  which  are  insbted  on  as  <  the  marks  of  Christ's  grasp 
'  When  he  clung  to  the  stone.'  This  bungling  and  aensek^  le- 
gend affords  (he  Traveller  a  correct  sample  of  what  be  baa  to  e%^ 
pect  ib  the  shapd  of  traditional  information,  on  bis  arrital  at  tb« 
Holy  City.  Mr,  Buckingham,  however,  while  be  treats  this 
tradition  with  proper  ridicule,  takes  upon  himself  to  rebuke  Dr. 
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Clarjke  for  termiqfc  the  equally  insane  reveries  with  regard  ^  to 
the  other  sacred  places,  *  mummery,  a  total  disbelief  of  which 
*  seems  best  suited  to  the  feelinjB^s  of  Protestants.'  *  The"  Or- 
'  thodox  Traveller,'*  as  he  is  called/  ]VIr..B.  sneeringly  says,  '  is 
'  ahnost  angry  with  the  poor  friars  of  Nazareth  for  endeavour- 
'  ing  to  make  others  believe  what  they  are  themselves  firmly 
'  persuaded  of.*  *  In  our  strictures  on  the  religion  of  others,* 
he  adds,  *  the  advice  of  our  Saviour  himself  is  worth  consult- 
'  ing.  Matt.  vii.  5,  if  we  would  wish  to  avoid  the  imputation 
'  thrown  on  those  whom  he  so  deservedly  reproves.*  To  us  this 
rebuke  appears  as  unjust  and  uncalled  for  as  it  is  uncourteous  ; 
and  it  betrays  a  feeling  of  pique,  or  rivalry,  or  unfriendly  sen- 
timent of  some  kind  towards  Dr.  Clarke,  which  we  regret  to 
notice.  Mr.  Buckingham  seems  particularly  eager  to  invalidate, 
when  he  can,  the  correctness  of  the  Dr.*s  statements;  some- 
times, as  in  the  above  cited  paragraph,  meeting  them  with  a  flat 
contradiction,  and  at  other  times  indulging  in  sarcastic  com- 
ments on  bis  representations.  All  this  is  very  disgusting.  Dr. 
Clarke  may  have  committed  some  mistakes,  through  haste  or  an 
excited  imagination,  or  through  rash  deductions  from  partial 
facts,  or  deceptions  of  memory ;  but  his  authority  and  bis  merits 
AS  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  indefatigable,  and  accomplished 
of  modern  travellers,  are  too  well  established  to  render  a  con-» 
temptuous  tone  of  reference  either  proper  or  politic. 

That. the  excavated  dwelling  which  is  shewn  as  the  residence 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  was  really  theirs,  is,  says  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham,  ^  quite  as  probable'  as  that  it  should  have  been  the  dwell- 
lag  of  any  other  family.  Granted.  That  is  to  say,  there  ia  a 
chance,  which  a  good  mathematician  might  calculate,  that  it  was 
theirs.  To  this  chance.  Tradition  can  add  nothing  of  the  least 
weight  as  evidence,  since  this  same  Tradition,  by  our  Author's 
own  shewing  in  the  instance  of  the  Mountain  of  Precipitation, 
is  proved  to  be  an  incurable  dotard ;  absolutely  nothing,  unless 
it  oe  the  further  chance,  that  out  of  a  thousand  falsehoods  from 
the  lips  of  the  same  notorious  liar,  one  story  may  be  true. 
Whether  the  friars  themselves  believe  what  they  so  confidently 
assert,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  In  a  Protestant,  it  must  be  a 
Btate  of  mind  only  a  shade  removed  from  total  disbelief,  which 
we  should  deem  warranted  by  the  degree  of  probability  arising 
from  this  compound  chance  of  the  thing*s  being  true. 

On  the  top  of  Mount  Tabor,  amid  a  mass  of  ruins,  are  shewn 
three  grottoes,  '  said  to  be  remains  of  the  three  tabernacles 
*  proposed  to  be  erected  by  St.  Peter,  at  the  moment  of  the 
<  Transfiguration.'  We  know  not  whether  we  are  to  charge 
this  buU  to  the  account  of  the  Nazareen  ^uide,  or  that  of  our 
Author.  No  particular  history  is  assigned  to  any  of  the  other  re- 
inains  :  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  are  of  remote  antiquity* 
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Mount  Tabor  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  earliest  ages  as 
a  military  post,  and  to  have  been  strongly  fortified.  The  Author 
suggests  ibis  illustration  of  the  references  to  it  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  It  resisted  for  some  time  the 
Roman  army  under  Vesj)asiAn.  A  large  portion  of  wall  still  re- 
mains entire  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain  on  its  summit,  having 
its  foundations  on  the  solid  rock.  Among  the  fragments  of  stone, 
the  Author  noticed  several  blocks  with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  good 
relief,  but  none  of  them  were  sufficiently  long  to  be  intelligible. 
He  confirms  MaundrelPs  testimony  as  to  the  measurement  of  the 
area  on  the  tbp  of  the  mount,  who  describes  it  as  an  ofal  of 
about  two  furlongs  in  length  and  one  in  breadth  ;  but  the  bear* 
ings  of  the  surrounding  objects  are,  in  that  Traveller's  acoount, 
erroneously  stated.  Mr.  Buckingham's  observations  were,  he 
^iys,  taken  by  a  compass,  and  noted  on  the  spot.  MaondrelPs 
error,  which,  if  it  be  an  error,  is  chargeable  on  Pococke  also  and 
other  travellers,  he  supposes  to  have  been  occasioned  by  ^  some 
^  falsely  assumed  position  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  at  the  time 
^  of  observation,'  as  the  errors  are,  he  says,  relatively  con- 
sistent. 

^  Thus,  Deborah,  which  is  written  westward,  should  be  northward ; 
Harmon  which  is  written  eastward,*  should  be  southward ;  and  the 
mountain  of  Gilboa,  which  is  written  southward,  should  be  eastward* 
The  plate  which  accompanies  the  octavo  edition  of  his  journey  (1810), 
is  altogether  so  unlike  the  scene  it  is  intended  to  represent,' that  I  am 
sure  it  could  not  have  been  taken  on  the  spot,  nor  drawn  even  from 
memory.  In  the  first  place,  Nain  and  Endor  are  not  distinguishable 
Irom  hence,  though  their  sites  are  pointed  out.  The  supposed  Uer- 
mon  is  a  range  of  hills  running  for  several  miles  nearly  east  and  westt 
and  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The 
mountains  ot  Gilboa  are  a  distant  range  crossing  those  of  Harmon 
almost  at  right  angles,  and  running  nearly  north  and  south ;  but  not 
approaching  near  to  the  latter,  since  they  are  east  of  Jordan.  The 
inountains  of  Samaria  are  on  the  west  of  all  these,  and  nearer  to  the 
sea.  The  river  Kishon  has  its  springs  near  to  the  foot  of  Tabor, 
and  winds  considerably  in  its  course.  And  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
besides  being  of  four  or  five  times  the  extent  there  given  by  the  per- 
spective, is  not  bounded  by  steep  cliffe  rising  thus  abruptly  nrom  their 
base,  but  by  a  range  of  smooth  and  sloping  hills.  Lastlvt  the  Mount 
of  Tabor,  mstead  of  the  slender  and  towering  pyramid,  there  repre- 
sented, b  a  rounded  hill  of  the  elevation  of  about  one  thousand  feet, 
and  of  a  seroiglobular  shape,  being  longer  at  the  base  in  every  direc- 
tion than  it  is  hish,  and  having  its  outline  smooth  and  every  part  of  a 
rounded  form,  smce  from  below  nothing  is  seen  of  the  small  level 
^pace  on  its  summit.    It  is  the  last  to  the  eastward  of  a  range  of  four 


*  Mr.  JolJiffi^  also  describes  mount  Hermon  as  to  the  east  of  Tabor.. 


failk  of  a  siiailar  kind^  all  less  coMpieiious  than  itaelf,  and  all  haTiag 
diiftHK^  fasses  batweea  illeBs  but  neither  of  them  so  completely  iso- 
lated as  diia  of  Tabor. 

'  While  ajaalyzing  thii»  the  same  obaenrations  may  be  repeated  on 
the  plate  of  Acre  and  Mount  Carmel,  which  is,  if  possible*  still  wider 
from  the  truth,  while  that  of  the  cisterns  of  Solomon  at  Ras-el-Aynt 
examined,  like  the  rest,  upon  the  spot,  appeared  to  me  so  totally  unlike 
the  thing  that  it  was  intended  to  represent,  that  I  forebore  even  to 
make  a  remark  on  it,  and  closed  the  book  with  a  persuasion,  that  so  ac» 
eorale  an  observer  aaMaundrell  could  never  even  haveseen  those  dranr- 
higs,  tsmd^  lem  have  approved  of  their  being  attached  to  his  Travels.i 
The  (koty  perhaps,  ia,  that  some  well-meaning  friend,  or  some  interested 
budcseilera^  subseqnently  caused  these  drawings  to  be  composed  from 
At-  printed  descriptions  and  oharts  of  the  places  they  profess  le 
rspreseat,  aad  thus  erobellisbadi  as  tliey  thought*  while  tne^  really 
disgraced  tke  book.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  no  name  is  given 
either  ef  the  painter  or  engraver.  Such  a  practice,  however,  cannot 
be  too  severely  reprehended,  as  these  plates  not  only  ^ve  faiise 
impressions,  wnich  are  worse  than  none  at  all,  but  do  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  the  worthy  man  and  excellent  traveller  for  whose  pro- 
ductions they  are  tacitly  made  to  pass/    pp.  109, 10* 

The  plates  in  question  could  never  have  been  intended  to  pass 
for  representations  of  the  objects  described,  but  nather  ibr  plans: 
ihey  are,  however,  vile  and  unmeaning,  jft  is  not  quite  correct, 
that  the  alleged  errors  are  relatively  consistent ;  since  the  errone* 
ou»  observation  whiob  should  make  the  northward  be  mistaken 
for  wesiward,  and  the  southward  for  eastward,  would  bring  the 
goiilhrwafd  mi^  the  westward.  In  makiBg  tbe  river  Kishon  rise 
a*  the  fbo4e(  Tabor,  Mr.  B.  diftra  from  farmer  tvaveUera,  who 
|)fawe  its  apt inga  ovtbeS.fi.  ef  Cannel.  Thai  Momt  Tahor 
was  noi  the  seene  of  the  TransSgwralson,  eren  Relaad  is  fisiteadl 
to  co«elude.  Haundrell  expresses  strong  dtitibts  on  thesubfeot^; 
and  Mr.  JoHtfile  bos  pointed  out  geogra^ical  etgections  to  the 
tradition. 

Mount  Carmel  is  described  as  a  range  of  hiHs  extending  six 
or  eight  usiles  nearly  north  and  south,  eoming  from  the  plain  of 
£aclraeIon,  and  ending  in  the  promontory  which  forms  the  Bay 
of  Acre ;  having  on  the  east^  a  fine  plain  watered  by  the  river 
Kishoa,  and  oo  the  west|  a  narrower  plain  deseendmg  to  the 
aea.  its  grealest  beigh4  dees  not  ealeeed  ftfiteea  handred  feet. 
Csrmel  waa  apparewlly  ibe  naone,  net  of  Iba  bill  only,  distill- 
goMieil  as  Meiwt  Carmel,  ea  tlM  top  of  whieb  Biqab  sacrifioedy 
but  of  the  wtioie  distriet,  which  afforded  the  riebest  pastore. 
This  was  ^  the  exceileney  of  Garmel*'  wbidi  laaiaft  opposes  to 
the  barren  desert.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Amos  as  ^  the  habitatioas 
^  of  the  shepherds,'*  and  by  Micah  as  a  pastorai  soiittide  enr- 
cempeased  wkh  weed^  ^  The  forest  ef  his  Caraiel,^  if  eorvecf- 
if  rendered,  would  also  convey  the  idea  that  it  abounded  at 


one  time  with  wood,  it  was  also  ^ebrsted  for  Ihe  ivnefards 
iftrUcfa  clothed  its  sides.  But  its  remoteness  <as  the  iboider' 
cottiitry  of  Palestine,  anil  Uie  midness  eharaoterisliccf  pafltooai 
bigblaods,  rather  ^ban  either  its  loftiness  orttts  dnaooessibMityy 
must  <be  alkided  to  in  <the  fam^age  sf  the  -prophet,  Amos 
is.  2, 9. 

At  four  hours  dislanoe  from  the  promontsry  of  Carmcd,  keep- 
ing along  the  eoast,  the  Travellers  bad  to  enter  a  passage  out 
out  cf  a  bed  of  rock,  called  Waad-^'rAjaly  >litera%,^  the  i»dUey 
*'  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;*  tihe  eenire  of  which  wais  just  Jbiioad 
enough  for  the  passage  of  a  wheeled  carriage  or  a  laden  oaaicl, 
while  there  were  raised  causeways  on  «ach  side.  Tbeposaago 
was  irery  short,  and  there  were  appeapmioes  of  its  having  onoe 
been  closed  by  a  gate,  as  places  for  hinges  were  still  to  be  seen* 
It  was  from  some  sim^ar  pass,  in  all  probahiltty,  'IhatilheiSon  of 
Jesse  borrowed  the  figure  of  which  iie  makes  so  oublime  a  «e  ill 
the  twenty-third  Psalm. . 

At  CSflisapea,  by  Ihe  Arabs  «tttl  oaHed  Kissary,  Mr.  Bueking- 
ham  observed  the  remains  of  aHvuildiDg  with  (Bne  Roman  4irohes^ 
maoy  of  which  were  entire,  and  some  granite  ookimns,  nWoh 
would  seem  with  strong  probability  to^be  refionred  to  the^time  of 
Herod.  The  fort  is  the  w(»rk  of  the  Cvusaders.  'Poeooke*'S 
phm  of  the  ooast  at  this  point,  is  stated  to  he  aooumte,  but  «he 
supposed  sites  of  the  ancient  edifices,  ave  mere  moufids  of  inde- 
fioableiorm,  whieh  can  aflfinrd  no  basis  for •topogsaphioaloon^ 
jeolufes.  The  small  village  of  £1  Mukhalid,  i^eh  ooeupimi 
a  very  fine  sitoatioo  in  a  iertiie  Imct,  About  seventeen  'fbilei 
from  C»sarea,  is  the  supposed  representative  of  Antipater. 

At- Jafia,  (Joppa,  now  called  Yafah,)  Mr.  6ucABtagham  says 
he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  "Bonaparte^^  having 
BMirdeMd  his  prisoners  there  in  cold  blood,  in  reply  to  <bfs 
inquiries,  he  was  assured  by  Signer  Damiani,  Ihe  English  <Joii* 
«ol,  *  an  old  man  of  sixty,  and  a  spectator  of  all  that  passed 
'here  during  the  French  invasion,*  that  such  massacre  «did  really 
take  place ;  and  '  twenty  mouths/  he  adds,  'wove'Opetted  atoooe 
*  to  confirm  the  tale.* 

The  warm  recommendation  of  the  President  of  Naaarsth 
(ucoGured  for  our  Traveller,  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  the 
moat  courteous  seception  at  .the  Xiatin  convent  ,Qf  the  Terra 
Sancta.  The  friars,  with  the  exception  of  two  Italians,  .were 
all  SpamardS)  grossly  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  imorose.  Xhe 
prospect  of  the  ire-iestAlishmeat  of  tte'UiquisitiQn- in  fipaui,  nn^ 
»der  'the  wise  and  pious  Ferdinand,  was  «poken  .of  by  ithem 
twith  ^xiiktttion.  ^  JLet'the  inquisition  reign,*  tbey^d, ''  and 
'^  4heC!huroh  will  be  secure.  ILet  the  'Cross  triumph,  and  the 
'^  ^Moly  Sepulchre  slmll  sodn  be  redeemed  from  the  hands  of 
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^  infidels  by  another  crusade,  in  which  all  our  injuries  will  be 
'  avenged.'  Gloom  and  jealouny  reigned  throughout  the  esta^ 
blisbment,  and  nothing  ivas  talked  of  by  the  holy  grumblers, 
but  their  sufferings  and  hardships,  and  the  difficulty.of  obedience, 
nvhile  ardent  desires  were  expressed  to  return  to  Europe,  or  to 
be  sent  any  where,  rather  than  continue  at  Jerusalem.  *  Not 
'  even  in  a  solitary  instance  did  I  hear,'  says  Mr.  Bncking- 
bam,  '  a  word  of  resignation,  or  of  the  joy  of  suffering  for 
'  Christ's  sake,  or  of  the  paradise  found  in  a  life  of  mortiiica- 
*  tion,  so  often  attributed  to  these  men.'  Chateaubriand's  Spa* 
nish  friar,  who  represented  the  life  he  had  led  for  fifty  years 
in  the  Holy  Land  as  un  vero  paradiso^  must,  he  concludes, 
have  been,  if  not  a  hypocrite,  a  rare  instance  of  monastic  fe^ 
licity. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  Author  in  his  tour  to  the  holy  places, 
not  one  of  which  is  capable  of  being  identified.  As  specimens 
of  the  imbecile  legends  which  the  visiter  would  dispute  at  his 

Edl,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate,  the  bridge  over  the  brook 
edron,  off  of  which  the  Jews  are  afiirmed  to  have  pushed 
Jesus  in  his  way  to  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  although  the  work 
appears  to  be  scarcely  a  century  old  ;  the  large  stone  below,  on 
which  are  shewn  the  impression  of  his  feet  in  falling ;  the  old  tank 
and  the  large  reservoir  which  contend  for  the  honour  of  being 
Batbsheba's  pool ;  the  identical  window  of  the  identical  castle  out 
of  which  King  David  was  looking  when  he  fell  in  love  with  the  wife 
of  Uriah, — the  said  castle  being  evidently  of  Saracen  execution  ; 
the  stone  from  which  '  our  Lady'  ascended  to  heaven  ;  the  rock 
on  which  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  slept  while  their  Masler 
retired  to  pray ;  the  paved  way  where  Judas  betrayed  him  with 
a  kiss;  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus;  the  spot  on  which  Martha  met 
our  Lord  in  his  way  to  Bethany ;  the  grotto  where  the  Apostles 
compiled  the  Creed,  &c.  &c.  We  confess  that  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Clarke  speaks  of  these  clumsy  forgeries,  is  much 
more  to  our  taste  than  the  excessive  candour  of  Mr.  Buckings 
bam.  The  genuine  tendency  of  the  superstition  which  has 
originated  them,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. 

*  The  poggession  of  this  spot,  (the  cave  of  the  Nativity  at  Betfr- 
lehem,)  once  so  mean  and  insignificant,  is  now  disputed  by  contend- 
ing sects  of  Christians  with  the  same  rage  and  animosity  as  that 
which  marks  their  struggle  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  During  the 
last  Christmas  only,  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Nativity, 
at  which  Mr.  Bankes  was  present,  a  battle  took  place^  in  which 
several  of  the  combatants  were  wounded,  and  others  severely  beaten*; 
and  on  the  preceding  year,  the  privilege  of  saying  mass  at  the  altar 
on  that  particular  day,  had  been  fought  for  at  the  door  of  the  sano- 
tuary  itself,  with  drawn  swords. Pococke  observed  in  his  time. 
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tliat  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  St  John's,  an^  Naza-' 
reth,  were  worse  than  any  other  Christians.  **  I  was  informed,*^ 
says  he*  "  that  the  women  of  Bethlehem  are  very  good,  wliereaa 
those  at  Jerusalem  are  worse  than  the  men,  who  are  generally  better 
there  than  at  the  other  places.  This  may  be  occasioned  b^  the  great 
converse  which  the  women  have  there  with  those  of  their  own  sex, 
who  go  thither  as  pilgrims ;  and  I  will  not  venture  to  say  whether  too 
great  a  familiarity  with  those  places  in  which  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
our  redemption  were  acted,  may  not  be  a  cause  to  take  off  frtfm  the 
reverence  and  awe  which  they  should  have  for  them,  and  lessen  the 
influence  they  ought  to  have  on  their  conduct." '    pp.  221 — 3* 

Our  Author's  account  of  bis  own  feelin^ifs  at  visiting  what  be 
terma  '  the  venerated  tonab  of  the  Living  God/  is  couched  in  so 
equivocal  a  phraseology,  as  to  be  adapted  to  awake  sonae  per- 
haps uncharitable  surmises  as  to  the  character  of  bis  real  senti- 
ments. 

*  To  enter  here,  and  kneel  before  the  shrine,  and  kiss  the 
marble  that  encases  it,  with  absolute  indifference,  I  should  hold 
^to  be  impossible;  but  if  I  were  asked  what  were  the  sentiments  that 
possessea  me  at- the  moment  of  bowing  before  the  altar,  I  should  say 
with  Chateaubriand,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
them,  and  that  such  a  train  of  ideas  presented  themselves  at  once  to 
my  mind,  that  none  remained  for  a  moment  fixed  there.  My  feelihgSy 
however,  though  equally  indescribable  as  his  own,  were^  I  believe^  of 
a  very  different  kind.' 

We  should  not  have  imagined  that  there  was  any  impossiSilitv 
io  defining  the  emotion  which  the  scene  subsequently  described^ 
must  have  called  up  in  a  pious  and  rational  mind.  And  as  to  the 
holy  sepulchre  itself,  although  Mr.  Buckingham  eombats  with 
some  earnestness  the  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  shew 
that  the  whole  is  *  a  monkish  juggle,'  he  is  obliged  at  last  to 
content  himself  with  the  lame  conclusion,  that  *  the  sepulchre 
<  may  have  contained*  the  Saviour's  body.  He  is  guilty  of  a 
most  unwarrantable  insinuation,  when  he  accuses  Dr.  Clarke  of 
talking  of  the  '  na'heti  of  the  tradition,*  and  of  '  a  farrago  of 

*  absurdities,*  and '  all  this  trumpery,*  ^  in  a  way  that  would  al- 
'  most  lead  one  to  infer  that  he  doubted  the  facts  of  the  story  al« 

*  together.*  There  is,  assuredly,  nothing  in  the  expressions  he 
cites,  to  afford  the  least  colour  to  so  grossly  calumnious  an  im- 
putation.   *  Surely,*  adds  our  Author,  *  it  Is  not  the  calling  this 

*  tomb  of  the  Living  Ood,  "  a  dusty  fabric  standing  like  a  huge 

*  pepper-box  in  the  midst  of  the  church,**  that  can  disprove  iu 
'  having  contained  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  Great  Creator  of  the 

*  Universe.*  Nor  does  Dr.  Clarke  rest  his  arguments  on  so 
slender  a  basis,  but  on  facts  at  absolute  variance  with  the  legend ; 
and  to  us,  his  reasoning  appears  decisive,  notwithstanding  the 
feeble  may-be*s  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  controvert  it.    Tiw» 
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^jffttemQns,  *  4be  tooab  Qf  GecH'  aad  ^  j^he  op^pfte-of  '4he  'GreyC 
«*  'C$fM(«r  >I^ikI  i>irecft<ir  of  tftie  -Uifuir^Ne,"  ji^e  4i«it  .siiob  wi  i^e 
4hMM  thiAk  tke  «iaine  hifbiy  •f  la  wrriAwVartbodoiiyt  for  mUfifif^ 
Mg.  'Stieh  ^  •y«r  hold*  taffionttiiQfM,  Hooker  Juallj.coMkiiios 
4n  a  '^ocmfoitiKtHif^  4n  4be  person,  pf  .Ohriet  tboee  4iailtiiies  •  «bklU 
*  «1liey«botfkl  -distin^^  ;'  f^  ber«ey  MMM^ed  on  4?ti«  felkmeiP9 
ef  OatyCheB.^  Nor  U  it  by  any  meand  eonaietent  with  our  Au- 
thor's jodescrtbabie  feelingai  and  his  captiousnesa  to^f  aMs  &r» 
ClaAe,  to  speak  of  Che  supposed  conduct  jof  ilefiensln  cutting 
away  the  sci|Milobre,  in  order  to  turn  ap  ei(ca?Mion  iato  a^r^^o 
above  ground ,  as  *  quite  as  much  in  oonsonaoce  with  common 
•^  fSMonjis  any  other  part^of ^bb-dldiady'sconduot,  inperfcrai- 
^  img  apilgriflingtt  at  eighty,  or,  indeed,  perhaps,  asceasowiUe 
•^  'iS  perforaaiog  one  at  all.'  If  Mr. .  Buckingfam;  thtoks  lee, 
sihait  are-  we  toabink^  all  bis'aSeoted  raiwrence  for  the  sepiilehfe 
itself  which  the  *  old  lady'  is  said  to  have  discovered  and  «y« 
«bniil0d? 

But  <aiMne  isf  our  Aulber's  eflM>tio&s  on  thie  ocoaaion,  it  is 
eaay  to4iiane.  Their  sta^'in'the  sepulchre  itself  jwas  vesy  shoi<. 
'Vbesoeneof  oonfusioB.and  tbeaimoeating  oloeeaess  of  Ihe-at- 

'Biosphere  within,  soon  drove  4bem  into  purer  air. 

^  .... 

'  In  reviemog  >gain  tbe  diffarqn^  otKipels  in  ivihii^b  tjie  jrariava 
wprsbip  of  the  £#itm9,  Greeks,  ^rnoeajans,  CoptSi  and  Abysainians 
was  all  going  on  at  once,  and  that  too  in  every  divetsity  of  manner, 
qot^inff  was  more  striking  than  the  religious  pride  of  the  worsfiippers 
of  each  sect,  which  made  them  cast  down  a  look  of  contempt  on 
'those  of  tfie  others,  as  men*  irretrievably  lost  in  error,  thooffh  We 
oUiselves,  ;#ho  .bdongsd  professedly  to  none,  were  for  tet  tneasea 
(treated  with.respect  by  idl.  From  a  number  of  lesser  incidents  whaeh 
imned  under  our  cwaejfes,  we  could  perfectly  .believe  and  wndesitaad 
wbatMauiyirell  bad  said  of  the  church  here,  in  his  day^  and  w.hii:h 
x/smains  unaltered  to  the  present.  The  same  Tcfiveller's. description 
of  the  ceremqay  of  the  holy  fire,  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye* 
witness^  u  a  faithful  but  disgraceful  picture  of  the  scenes  traosacted 
here  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  and  inclines  one  ip  call 
ihe  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jei^usalern,  a  temple  comhihinz 
die  most  surprising  mixture  of  credulity  and  imposition,  devotion  and 
wickedness,  that  has  ever  issued  frbm  aity  One  soofOe  since  the  world 
began.  That  whkh  I.m vself  witnessed,  confirmed  to  me  all  tiiat  I  had 
Jmrd  add  seen  of  the  vile  approntiation  of  nligiob  here  to  ^o  went 
.of  purposes,  andinduoed.ae  to  believe  .what  I  had  at  first  idioughtiat 
Jeastia  highly  coloured  picture,  jthough  painted  by  theiohaater  the 
.aeoofate,. and  the- pious  AdauodrelU'  .p.}i252L         .    . 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  Jollifle's  Letters  from  Ifa1e9tine,t  we 
.ventured  some  remarks  on  the  site  of  the  Crudfi^bn,  v/hich 
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tlMt  featlemin  b w  daae  as  the  bolioar  to  ioseiri  in  the  aeoood 
ediiiaB  of  tfutt  work.  Mr.  Bucktngbam^s  retrospective  view  of 
JenMelen  it«ii»iy  joBttfies  the  soepteiooa  we  repressed  as  to  the 
antlieDtieity  61'  tJie  tradHion  whieii  ittakas  the  plaoe  called  Gol- 
crolha  or  Gahrary^  a  '  meuni^  in  the  centre  of  the  present  city. 
He  adoHis  that  there  are  well  £iunded  obfj^ciions  to  the  hypothesia 
on  which  all  the  plana  of  the  eneient  city  have  been  conatructedy 
by  whieh  Mount  Calvary  is  placed  without  the  walls.  Instead  of 
the  present  city  having  gained  in  a  northern  direction,  so  as  to 
admit  the  hill  .Calvary,  (a  supposition  made  necessary  by  thiit 
hypothesis,)  be  conceives  it  to  have  lo$i  the  whole  intervening 
apace  between  the  present  walls  mA  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  where- 
the  old  walb  passeid  on  the  North.  But  unwilling  tp  concede 
that  Dr.  Ckirke  is  right  in  diapuling  the  identity  of  Calvary,  he 
attempts  to  get  rid  dTthis  objection,  by  denyiog  that  the  place  of 
orucihxion  must  tieeessarily  have  been  Witliouttbe  unoient  walls.* 
It  is  strange  enoti;r||,  that  while  examining,  as  he  appears  to  have 
done  with  some  ttitentton,  the  statements  of  the  Evaagelists,  he 
ebouUI  have  ovtYlooked  the  express  remark  of  St.  John,  that 
^  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  fit^A  to  the  city,*'  as 
well  as  the  declaration  of  llie  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He* 
brews,  that  our  Lord  '*  suffered  without  the  gate.*'  Mr* 
Buckingham  labours  to  set  aside  the  objection,  that  tlie  sepul- 
chre, as  a  place  of  burial,  must  have  been  without  the  walls,, 
He  takes  no  notice  of  the  atill  stronger  ftict,  that  Calvary  was 
a  place,  not  aimply  of  burial,  but  of  public  execution.  Dr, 
lightfoot,  however,  has  collected  a  variety  of  passages  from 
Jewish  writers,  to  shew  that  no  aepulchres,  except  taose  of  the 
fiuoHy  of  David,  were  permitted  to  be  witiiin  the  city,  and  that 
a  dead  body  was  not  allowed  to  remain  within  the  walls  even  for 
anight. 

*  But  on  what  authority,'  he  exdairas,  '  is  Calvary  called  a 
*  mwmnt  V  Upon  no  Seripturol  authority,  as  we  have  already 
ranarked*,  nor,  so  as  far  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  for  any 
other  solid  reason.  The  expressioa  *'  without  tlie  gate,"  would 
oeem  to  point  to  a  plaoe  juat  without  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
in  going  out  of  which  they  met  with  Simon  *'  coming  out  of  tli^ 
^  oowntf  y ;" — probably  by  the  skleof  tliehigh  road, so  that  all  they 
tli)|t  passed  by  might  see  the  spectacle ;  and  '*  oigh  unto  the  city, 
Ibeottise  there  wan  obviously  no  motive  for  going  to  a  great  di^- 
tanee.  Jemadem,  then,  being  built  upon  a  bill,  the  place  in 
qwBBtion  muai  rather  have  been  on  lower  ground  than  the  city, 
wbiob  oorresponds  with  the  representation  that  in  that  place 
^*  was  a  g^rdeo."  Mr.  Buckingham's  object  in  questioning 
whether  Calvary  was  a  mount,  is,  indeed,  to  shew  that  the  site 
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of  ihe  preeeot  edifice  nwy  be  CaWary ,  althoogb  H  is  not  a  moMt    . 
We  believe  that  the  place  fixed  oo  was  De?er.  without  the  walls, 
and  that  it  haa  no  prateoaiona  to  the  Dame  it  bears;  in  which'- 
opmtoD  we  are  atroogW  oonfimied  by  our  Traveller's  reasoning. 
On  what  does  the  identity  of  the  sacred  places  rest  ?     On  the 

Eneral  suffrage,  it  is  sand,  of  antiquity.    But  that  suflirage  nay 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  most  absurd  and  palpable  Cables. 
What  is  tlie  chain  of  evidence  by  which  it  baa  been  attempted  to , 
support  the  received  tradition  ?    First,  we  are  to  lielieve,  that,*' 
^  either /ram  detngn  or  accident^  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Ve- 

*  nus  on  the  spot  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  re-i^ 
<  surrection  of  Christ'*  Next,  that  this  design  or  coincidence 
was  matter  of  notoriety,  and  served  for  ages  to  identify  the  spot ; 
and  further,  that,  on  the  demolition  of  the  pagan  structure  three 
hundred  years  after,  *  the  removal  of  the  earth  and  stones  re- 

*  vealed  the  holv  aepulcbre  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.'    Now,  if 
only  the  last  or  these  positions  were  well  attested  by  credible 
witnesses,  there  would  be  ho  difilculty  in  admitting  the  former 
two.     But  who  were  present  at  the  alleged  excavation  which 
brought  the  sepulchre  to  light  ?    The  sepulchre  is  believetl  to 
have  been  itself  a  lateral  excavation  in  a  rock :  how  came  such  a 
spot  to  have  been  sunk  beneath  the  foundations  of  a  temple  ? 
Who  assisted  at  the  process  of  levelling  and  cutting  away  the 
rock  so  as  to  leave  it  in  the  shape  of  *  a  pepper-box  J'    What 
authority  have  we  for  bringing  the  spot  on  whioh  our  Liord  and 
the  two  maleiactors  were  crucified,  into  such  close  proximity  to 
the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  as  is  required  by  the  hypo* 
thesis  that  one  edifice  covered  both  ?    When  these  questions  can 
he  resolved,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  inquire  into  the  authority 
ibr  the  charge  against  the  Roman  Conqueror,  of  having  selected 
the  spot  in  question,  a  spot  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
which  it  might  have  been  supposed  he  would  not  easily  have 
identified,  tor  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  Venua.    Was  it  against 
the  followers  of  Christ,  that  the  arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian  were 
directed  i    Would  the  desecration  of  a  phne  of  public  execution, 
hare  inflicted  any  insult  or  mortification  on  the  Jews  ?    Or  was 
it  to  gratify  them,  that  the  Conqueror  is  supposed  to  have  thus 

Eured  contempt  on  the  crucified  Nasarene,  rather  than  set  up 
»  victorious  trophies  on  the  prostrate  Temple  in  which  they 
tffuated  ?  In  the  absence  of  all  credible  teatinonv  as  to  the 
fiict,  it  may  be  altowed  ua  to  make  these  inquiries  relative  to  the 
probable  motive  whieb  could  have  led  to  the  alleged  transaotion.t 

^■^^»^^  ■  I  IP——     ■     I        I       ■  I  I  I    ■       P  «       I   ■■       I     ■  M      I  1— — ^1^ 

'  ^  Vide  Gibbon,  c.  8S,  who  refers  to  Jerome  and  THlemoot,  thb 
historians  of  the  miraculous  discovery  of  the  Cross,  &c.  dec ;  legends 
attested  by  the  same  authorities. 
t  Die  CSfiius  (as  quoted  by  Dr.  Clarkis)  siBnni,  that  <  in  the 
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'  '¥F1ieii  JerasftleiA  fell,  w«  hate  reason  to  belieVe  Ihart  no  OlAfs---  ' 
tiftlifl  were  araon^  the  Tietiins.     So  complete  was  the  destruction , ' 
that  a  plous^bsbare  Was  drawn  over  the  site  of  the  Temple.  Amid  ' 
the  total  desohtidn,  who  was  to  eondocc  the  Imperial  Heathto'' 
tfanuf^h  the  labyrinth  of  ruins,  to  shew  him  where  theG^Oss^'df 
tlie  Galt)eatt  stood  f    Few  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  those*  trina-^'^ 
actions  survtved  (be  catastrophe  of  the  dty.    To  the  spots  itl'^ 
qdestioBy  the  Jew  wonld  attach  no  interest.    And  with  lAat' 
feeKn^  mostibey  have  been  regarded  by  the  early  Christians?' 
Can  we  imagine  St.  Peter,  or  St.  John,  or  Miry  Magdalene  and 
the  other  Mary,  rearing  a  votive  temple  over  the  very  site  where 
their  Divine  Blaster  was  publicly  executed,  or  fondly  lingering ' 
near  that  accur^  spot,,  and  carefully  handing  down  the  tradition' 
of  its  precise  locality  ?     Would  they  have  even  sancttoned  Hhe' 
topographical  cariosity  which  should  have  led  personstoseek  eut^ 
those  precise  localities,  or  the  soperstitSc^i  which  should  ha^e 
annexed  the  idea  of  superior  eflh;acy  to  devotibnsoflbred  there^^ 
We  judge  not.    Attached  as  the  Apostles  natorally  were  as  Jem§ 
to  the  holy  city,  mdre  especially  to  the  Temple,  their  keen  re« 
Riembrance  of  the  horrors  of  the  past,  and  their  knowledge  o^ 
<he  impending  vengeauoe  which  daricened  the  future,  must  ef<» 
fectoany  have  preckided  that  local  attachment  from  becoming'a' 
source  of  complacent  feeling.    The  instructions  of  their  Muster, 
too,  had  taught  them,  tbat  no  circumstantial  sanetit;y  wtis  henee-^ 
fortb'to  be  attached  to  ilny  place,  howewr  favoured.  And  when 
St.  INml  says,  <*  Yea,  though  we  have  ktooirn  Christ  after'  fb^ 
^  Besh,  yet  now  henceforth  we  know  him-  no  more,"'  he  must> 
vre  diink,  be  nnderstood  as  implying,  that  all  the  associatidn^ 
which  related  to  Christ  merely  as  a  man,  were  to  be  discarded 
from  the  mind  of  tlie  €%riatian,  as  having  no  connexion  with 
that  love  of  the  Saviour  which  is  the  only  effective  religious  prin- 
ciple.   The  tmlh  of  this  sentiment  could  not  be  more  ^trikmgfly 
illustrated,  than  by  the  total  destitution  of  moral  principle  which 


^  prace  where  the  temple  of  God  had  been,  Adrian  erected  one  to 

*  Jupiter.'    May  not  tnis  have  led  to  the  mistake,  that  an  im^ge  of 

Jupiter  was  erected  over  the  site  of  the  holy  sepukhre  ?   Dr.  Clarke 

supposes  that  the  accidental  fissune  in  the  rock  might  lead  the  EnpresI 

HekMi  to  fix  on  the  spot  now  called  Calvar^^,  as  the  site  of  ibe«Gni- 

jdtxi6n^  •  Die  mode  resorted  to  for  discovering  the  CrosSy  by  iafltofri 

iig  ionneB.ott  the  Jews^  and  the  miiade.  which  dUtioguisbed . the 

-tiiia.CEosa  fom  Ae other iwo»  which  »ni,n^Xai  pJT  the  tale,^  betnqr  thf 

xxctfilifid  ignorance  and  aupersUtion  oCibegriDcij^al  agents  in  tkss^ 

Uyn|action6'^  Of  ^the  transfqtmation.of  Pagan  edifices  ihto  Cbri4'^n 

J^bles,  Ial(er  times  iurnish  us  With  abi^iidant  Ihstanii^^'^  This  ccor 

nouHeal  arriEingement  might  have  been  adopted  by  H^na/ and  ihb 

*"*-— *^  would  be  easily  adopted  to  the  locality,  V        ' 
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is  fbuad^  Ihe  u«ual  oonoONHtaMt  of  the  wtH- worsMp  df  tbe  Roaush 
devotee*  The  ^uestioo  fa  not,  what  mig^ht  have  been  the  B«ttiral 
feeKngB  of  the  dteoiples  as  men,  bat^  whet  wonld  be  tbe  operation 
of  tbeir  religious  attaebmeol  to  the  person  of  their  aseended 
Lord,  after  their  minds  bad  become  emigbtened  into  the  spirits-* 
ality  of  his  kingdom.  If  the  reyerenoe  for  ^  the  holy  places,* 
be  not  of  a  devotional  character,  if  it  be  resolved  into  merely 
naiaral  principles,  such  as  may  alike  actuate  the  pious  and  the 
pPofligBte,  it  baselearty  no  religious  tendency,  nor  any  other  than 
a  pwely  accidental  connexion  with  the  religion  of  Christ  That 
tins  is  the  case,  the  history  of  the  Crusades  and  the  annals  of 
modern  Jerusalem  fully  evince.  Nor  can  we  imagine  that  the 
total  destmotion  of  the  ancient  city  wooM  Imve  been  permitted 
by  Divine  Provklenoe,  had  it  been  designed  that  tbe  scenes  of 
onr  Saviour's  passion  should  attraot  the  raligious  homage  of  trae 
Christians,  as  having  a^iermanent  and  eiBcaoious  sanctity.  ^ 

•If  any  local  attachment  to  the  scenes  of  our  Lord's  suSiringB, 
or  any  disposition  to  linger  in  Jerusalem,  was  cheriAed  by  die 
first  Christians  up  to  tbe  time  of  their  final  abandonment  ^of  the 
dfy  previously  to  its  overthl^ow,  after  that  event,  they  could  havie 
had  no  indoeement  to  come  back  and  build  among  its  embers. 
The  voice  which  warned  them  to  depart  from  tbe  devoted  city, 
might  almost  seem  to  interdict  their  return.  It  was  not  for  them 
to  attempt  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  their  Divine  Master,  wbiek 
had/Oonslgned  it  to  destmcthm,  or  to  attempt  to  repair  what  tbe 
AluMghty  venceKnce  had  overthrown,  or  to  choose  as  their  last 
abode  the  g:uutiest  spot  under  heaven,  and  that  whioh  lay  the 
most  visibly  under  the  anathema  of  Gh>d, — bom  which  He  had 
in  an  emphatic  sense  departed. 

It  is  not  then  enough  to  say,  that  the  imbecile  mummeriee  of 
Romish  superstition  receive  no  countenance  from  Seriptnre; 
that  Scripture  is,  we  might  almost  say,  purposely  indefinite 
or  silent  about  the  precise  spots  designated  by  Tradition  as 
holy  ;  and  that  neither  Apostolic  precept  nor  precedent  csn  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  fanaticism  which  has  led  to  pilgrimages 
and  crusades.  These  could  have  oripnated  only  at  a  time  when 
Christiamty  had  already  become  transmuted  into  a  system  of 
ritnal  obsenranoss  and  human  traditions ;  when  faith  was  devoid 
of  spirituality,  ignorance  was  the  parent  of  devotion,  and  every 
ortae  bad,  in  some  penal  or  pecuniary  exaction,*'  its  fixed  price 
and  compensation.  And  if  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  where  this 
oomiption  and  debasement  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  visibly  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  idolatrous  fanaticism,  can  be,  more  than 
on  any  other,  ofiensive  to  God,  or  ought  more  peculiarly  to 
excite  the  shame  and  indignation  of  man,  that  spot  is  Jerusalem. 

OUections  to  the  site  of  the  Holy  S<|)ukhre  and  of  Calvary, 
we  of  very  eariy  date,  and  Quaresoiius  undertook  to  answer  them. 
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One  of  these  yery  ancieiit  and  irery  reasonable  obJecttODs,  we  mre 
ifMj  was  this,  that  the  original  sepolohre  was  an  excaTatioa^ 
wiieffeas  the  present  is  a  building.  This  is  admitted  to  lie  tnie 
of  the  exierior  of  the  sepulchre^  that  is,  of  (M  that  the  pUgrim 
it  penmiUd  to  tee,  but  the  real  rook  is  said  to  be  withm  the 
easing  of  masonry!!  Leaving  these  disgusting  mummeries^ 
we  proceed  to  aotioe  our  Author^s  observations  on  the  .iopor 
graphy  of  the  dty,  a  subject  of  considerable  ififficohy  and  real 


Onr  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  all  the  maps  and  plans 
of  the  ancient  Jernsalem  which  illustrate  the  various  learned 
topographical  treatises  on  ita  sitnation  and  boundaries^  arb 
founded  on  the  description  of  the  city  given  by  Josephns,  to^ 
gether  widi  the  few  brief  intimations  contained  in  the  Helwew 
Sciiptures.  From  the  Jewish  historian  we  learn,  tliat  the  city 
was  bttilt  upon  two  opposite  hills,  which  divided  it  into  the  npper 
city  or  ^  opper  market  place,'  and  the  lower  city.  At  the  vaUef 
which  divided  them,  called  the  Volley  of  the  Cheesemongers,  the 
corresponding  rows  of  bonses  on  both  hills  ended,  so  tbat  it 
would  seem,  there  was  an  intermediate  space  not  built  i^on.  Of 
^lesehills,  that  which  contained  thenjiper  city,  was  *  wmA  higher 
*'  and  in  length  more  direct.'  That  which  sustained  the  lower 
city,  was  called  Acra,  and  '  is  of  the  shape  of  the  moon  when 
^  she  k  horned/  Over  against  this,  was  a  third  hill,  naturally 
Jower  than  Acra,  and  formerly  parted  from  it  by  a  broad  vaUey. 
On  this  stood  the  Temple.  But  under  the  Aamonean  dynasty, 
in  order  to  join  the  city  to  the  Temple,  and  to  preclude  its  over- 
looking the  sacred  ediice,  the  .top  of  Aora  was  taken  (^  so  as  to 
seduce  its  elevation,  and  the  yalley  filled  up.  There  is  no  ambl« 

Suity  in  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  city ;  these  are  defined  by 
le  valley  of  Kedron,  which  separates  It  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  The  western  boundary  is  not  less  determinate,  being 
nsarked  out  by  the  natural  elevation  of  the  gronnd.  On  the 
North,  according  to  D*AnviUe,  <  the  royal  sepnldireSy  talsdy 
*^  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  vrith  great  shew  of  pro- 
^  baUlity  identified  with  that  of  Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabene,ioriwi 
*  the  vtmcst  limit  of  the  citv  that  way.'  The  prmcipal  difficulQr 
vespeets  the  sootheni  boundary  and  the  identity  of  Mount  Zion, 
wMoh  name  is  now  given  to  the  southern  part  of  the  hill  ea 
wfaieh  the  praaeBt  Jerusalem  is  built 

In  the  forty  eighth  Psalm,  thore  is  a  reference  to  the  local 
situation  and  aspect  of  Mount  Kion,  which  has  abundantly  ex- 
crciaed  the  ingennity  of  commentittors :  ''  Beanttful  for  aita- 
^  aticsi  is  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.  Mount  Zion,  en  ike  tidet 
^  of  ike  Nerth,  the  dty  of  the  great  king.*'  Mr.  Buckingham 
considers  this  as  a  positive  authority  ix  fixing  Monnt  Zion. 
on  the  South  of  Jerusalem;  but  be  does. net  tdl  his  readers 
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the  proeese '  Ky  '  whteb- he  arrives  at  this  ooiMnictioii  of  *  tile 
iroVds.'*  'What  Mi^  ail-  the  e^mnt*  plans  and  maps  is  naoiMl 
Moiuil  Bion,  lies  on*  the  Sooth* skie  of  4be  hill  or  hiUs  on  wMoh 
tbe  city  is  siippdsed  to  have  slood^  and* ft  seems  dtffiook.to 
understand  hoW  sooh  an  aspect  Can  be  styled  '*  the  sMesof 
**  the  North.**  Lightibot  considered  the  passage  an  a  poet- 
tive  aatbority  for  placing  Mount  Zion  on  the  North  aide  of  tbe 
city,  declining' itowards  the  North-east.  Pocoeke  alsoalluden- 
to  an  oninion  entertained  by  some  persons,  that  it  was  to  the 
North  Of  the  city,  although  he  plaoes  H  -on  the  South,  its  boon* 
dary  beings  the  supposed  valley  of  Htnriom.  That  Talle^f,  we 
team  from  Joshua  xt.  6;  xviii.  16.,  ran  southward  of  Jefaosl, 
tbe  site  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  this  does  not  determine  the  relative 
ponition'of  Zion.  The  sacred  historian  affirms^  that  the  border 
Of  Benjamin  ^'  came  down  to  the  end  of  the  mountain  that  lietli 
'*  before  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  which  is  in  the  vaUey 
'*  of  the  giants  on  the  North,  and  descended  to  the  'valley  t>if 
^  Hinnom  to  the  side  of  Jebusi  on  the  Sonth,  and  descended 
'*  (or  went  on)  to  Enro^cl;"*  while  the  border  of  Judah  "went 
«  up  (or  on)  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  unto  the  South 
'*  side  of  the  Jebusite ;  the  same  is  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  border 
^*  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley 
**  of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  valley  of  the 
<*  giants  northward*'*  It  appears  from  this  description,  tbat^^ 
the  West  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  rose  ^^  before'-  it  a  nuHUHnJil 
distinct  from  Jerusalem;  and  to  the  North  of  the  valley  of'  Re- 
phaim  or  the  Giants*  valley.  Now  *  to  the  South  of  themoderte 
'  town,*  Mr.  Budcingham  states,  <  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a 
'  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  deep  valley  of 
'  Hinnom,  is  a  conspicuous  niountain  commanding  the  whole  of 
^  Jerusalem.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  mountain 
alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  Dr.  Clarke  has  the  merit  of 
having  first  suggested  the  probability  that  this  is  the  real  Mount 
Zion,  and  for  once,  our  Traveller' coincides  with  him.  The 
mined  walls  said  to  have  been  visible  in  the  time  of  Sandys,  he 
eonld  not,  indeed,  discover  oki  its  summit ;  we  suspect  that  he 
tdok  a  very  slight  survey  of  tbe  hill  itself;  but  he  is  satisfied  from 
its  relative  position,  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  tbe  holy  hill  on 
which  stood  the  dtadel  and  the  palace  of  David.  That  Zion  wan 
a  mountain  apart  from  Jerusalem  and  overlooking  it  on  tbe  South,, 
is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  historian.  It  appears 
nbo  to  have  been  a  strong  position,  oapable  of  a  separate  de^ 
letfoe.  (2  Sam.  v.  6—9.)  *  No  other  toch  mountain,*  says  Mr. 
Buckingham,  <  exists,  besides  that  now  on  the  Sonth  of  fhejridley 
of  Hinnom,  totally  excluded  from  the  present  site  of  the 


■ .  -  .       •      •        .         .  ■  ^^.^^ —  ^ _^^^^^^ 

*  l^tfppos^  by  Calmetto  he  Siioam. 
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^  dcro  d^    Attd  tbb,  with  the  united  ones  of  Aore,  Bforiali^ 


(IM.  lib.  V.  c.  11.) .  Upon  '<  the  sides  of  (he  North»''  or  Uie  north« 
ern  side  of  iAurnioaoUin,  Zion  would  in  (bis  case  be  properly 
described  as  lying,  altbougb  southward  of  Jerusalem.  All  round 
its  sides,  but  par(icularly  on  (bat  facing  the  valley  or  ravine 
which  separates  tfie  two  bills,  both  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  present 
Traveller  noticed  numerous  ezcavatioiis  made  in  the  lateral  sur* 
face  of  the  rock.  Over  one  of  these  as  an  inscription  deeply 
carved  in  two  places,  which  is  stUi  legible^ -i-THC  AFAIC 
CIWN— «  Of  the  holy  Zion." 

*  The  affix  of  the  gtosb,^  remarks  our  Anther,  <  proves  it  to  have 
been  a  Christian  inscription,  if  it  be  coeval  with  the  letters  in  point 
of  age.  The  work  ot  the  excavation  itself  mighty  however,  nave 
been  Jewiah ;  and  indeed,  from  its  situation  on  Mount  Zion,  and  its 
nuoierous  subterranean  chambers  and  apattments,  it  might  have  be&t 
one  of  the  early  sepulchres  of  the  Israelites,  used  for  Christian 
burial  after  Sion  had  oecome  desolate.  That  of  David,  which  the 
r^t  probably  resembled  in  their  general  form,  is  described  as  havine 
many  rooms;  for  both  Antiocbusand  Herod  are  said  (by  Josephusj 
to  have  opened  several  of  these,  and  yet  neither  of  them  came  at  Uie 
coffins  of  the  kings  themselves,  for  their  bodies  were  buried  under 
Ae  earth  so  artfully,  that  they  did  not  iqipear  even  to  those  who  en- 
iewsd  huo  their  monuments.' 

*  Now,  in  the  hiU  commonly  called  Sion,  over  one  part  of  which 
the  present  wall  of  the  dty  actually  goes,  there  are  no  sepulchres 
known.  Those  found  on  the  north  of  the  city,  and  called  the  tombs 
of  the  Kings,  must  have  been  wihoiU  the  town,  and  are  seated  almost 
in  a  plain.  They  are  even  now  at  a  good  distance  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  modem  city,  notwithstanding  that  the  town  has  been 
thought  to  have  encreased  iBo  much  in  that  direction,  as  to  include 
places  formerly  tmthout  it  It  is  quite  certain  that  these  were  not  the 
sepulchres  of  (the  kings  of)  Israel  and  Judah  xoiihin  Mount  Zion.^ 

Pococke  expresses  the  disappointment  which  has  been  felt 
by  every  traveUer,  in  searching,  in  the  hill  now  called  Mount 
Zion,  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  Jewish  kings.  Those  described 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  correspond  both  in  their  situation  and  their 
stmotnre,  andsmaeof  them  in  their  magnitude,  to  the  places  of 
regid  sepulture.  If,  however,  they  were,  as  he  affirms, '  situate 
^  amtqf  ibe  ancient  city,  as  thev  now  are  out  of  the  modern^* 
it  is  not  here  that  we  must  look  mr.  the  sepulchres  o^  the  kings 
of  krael,  who  were  buried  in  the  city  of  David.  But  we  appro* 
bend  that  the  excavations  in  question  must  have  been  wUhin  the 
wail  which  enoomnassed  the  whole  city ;  and  if  so,  they  can  be 
no  other  than  royal  sepulchres.  For  this  reason,  we  are  «ef '  au- 
*  (horised  to  look  there  for  tiie  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimatiiea  ;* 
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and  therefore,  Dr.  ClarWa  hjrpothesia^wUi  tegtutd  to Hm  fllHia^ 
tiOQ  of  Calvary,  falls  to  the  grouiift.   Whatia  now  orihNi  Mouftt ' 
Sioa,  muat  always  baw  been  witUn  the  wafW.    But  the  rocks  ^ 
above  the  valley  of  Jehoshapbat  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jeru-' 
salem^  Trbich  must  hare  been  without  the  dty,  are  not  liable  to 
this  objection,  and  it  is  in  the  Yalley  of  Jeibosliaphat,  rather 
tbanin  tlie  Tyropaeon,  that  the  place  of  sepulture  must  be  souglit 
for. 

There  is  one  remaining  mode  of  proof  which,  had  we  tlie  re- 
quisite data,  would  at  onoe  determine  the  question*  Tbe-eireuoi^ 
ference  of  Jenisalem  in  the  time  of  JosephuSy  was  tbirly-three 
uclongs,  or  nearly  four  miles  and  a  half;  and  ihe  waU  of  circunw 
vallation  constructed  by  Titus,  is  said  to  bawe  been  nearly  Ate 
nnles.  Tbe  area  which  the  present  dty  cprcfrs,  aecordiA^  to 
Pococke  and  Maundrell,  does  not  exceed  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
oircumferenoe,  or  little  more  than  half  ibe  space  oocupitA  bjr 
the  ancient  city.  Yet,  its  eastern  «nd  western  lioMts  appear  not 
to  admit  of  any  material  yariation  ;  and  on  tbe  North,  His  said 
to  have  gained.  What  remains  unebclosed  of  the  southern  patt 
of  the  supposititious  Zion,wiU  by  no  means  makeup  for.  the  diner- 
ence  of  extenf  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  ckies.  But 
we  have  no  plans  of  sufficient  accuracyi  iq  ascertain,  wbetber, 
by  including  the  moi|ntain  on  tbe  South  of  the  inteijacent  valley, 
we  shall  have  an  are^  correaponding  to  tbe  measureroenta  of  tbi^ 
ancient  Jerusalem.  The  plan  of  tbe  modern  oily  and  Iha  «!»« 
rounding  mountains)  cantailied  in  tbe  present  Ytdume^  would 
seem  to  favour  aucb  a  supjposition ;  but  we  besilate  to  plaw  jm* 
pUcit  dependence  on  its.  mmute  aotiuraoy* 

The  only  objection  to  this  topograpliioai  arrangement,  ia  the 
supposed  identity  of  tbe  valley  of  Hinnoul»  and  what  Joseplm* 
terms  the  valley  of  tbe  cheesemongers,  or  the  Tyropieon.  But 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  former  appellation  is  incorrectly  applied 
to  the  valley  between  the  two  hillsi  The  valley  of  Hinnom  must 
have  been,  as  Eusebius  places  it,  eaeti0ard  of  Jerusalem,  since 
Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  ^*  go  forth  unto  ttie  valley  of  tbe  son 
*^  of  Hinnom,  wbieb  is  by  tbe  entry  of  tbe  Bast  gate.*^^  Fram 
tbe  account  given  of  tbe  bonndariea  of  Judah  and  Beiriamini 
tbe  mountain  which  we  are  now  to  oopalder  aa  Mount  Siony 
appears  also  to  have  been  weeiward  of  tbe  vidley  of  HinnoB ; 
not,  as  Mr.  Buckiagbam's  plan  osakea  it,  eoMwBtdL  FuftheT^  - 
the  prediction,  that  the  days  should  come  When  it  should  '^  M 
*'  more  be  called  Tophet,  nor  the  valley  of  tbe  aeo  erf  HfmRHD, 
<<  but  tbe  valley  of  slaughter,  for  they  shall  bury  In  Topbe%  till 
*^  there  be  no  place,"t  seems  to  oerrespond  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner  with  tbe  vafley  of  Jehoshapbat,  aa  deaoribed  by  eur 
Author,  which  Ues  eastward  of  tlie  eity. 


m^m 
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•  f  W0  worn  eotemiiimifmitit  the  nliey  of  JehoslMqpliftC,  properljir 
lo  €oiiiideiied  by  the  Jews ;  it  being  a  deep  nmne  between  the  foot 
of  Mount  Monah  on  ffae  wwt»  where  the  temple  of  Solomon  once 
stoodt  and  on  which  the  eastern  front  of  the  city  walls  bow  lead 
aloBgf  and  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  east,  commencing 
from  that  part  of  the  same  hill  described  before  as  the  Mountain  of 
Olence.  In  the  rainy  season,  thi^  narrow  bed  is  filled  by  a  torrent 
which  is  still  called  the  Brook  of  Eedron ;  but  it  was  at  the  period  of 
oor  visit  perfectly  dry.  This  confined  space  is  nearly  covered  with 
thegnrve-etones  of  Jews,  with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  characters;  as 
is  ii  sales med  ambng  diem  one  of  the  greatest  blessit^gs,  to  end  their 
diys  Si  Jerosalen*  and'to  obtain  a  burial  In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
For  tbts  purpoief  the  more  devout  among  them  come  from  distant 
parts  of  theworidy  and  it  is  certain  that  immense  prices  are  paid 
by  them  for  the  privil^e  of  depositing  their  bones  in  this  venerated 
spot/   p.  190. 

If,  too,  Oi)ion  or  Gehinnon  be,  as  Mr*  Buokineham  contends, 
no  other  tlian  the  HinDom  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Gihon  be  the 
fountain  of  fiiloah,  aa  the  Rabbinioal  aathorities  cited  by  Cella- 
rinSy  warroot  us  in  oonoluding, — ^the  fountain  where  Solomoi^ 
viaa  ftBointed  kiog  over  Israel  (1  Kings  i.  SS.),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  same  aa  the  valley  of  Kedron  or  of  Je« 
hosfafipbat.  The  expression  of  Joaepbus,  that  *  the  valley  of 
'  the  cbeeaenioogerB  extended  as  far  as  Siloam,*  far  from  prov- 
ing its  ideoiity  with  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  would  only  prove  its 
oaatern  bouadary  to  have  been  determined  by  the  fountain. 
AooordiQ^y,.  Dr.  Clarke  kiforma  us,  that  what  aandys  calls  the 
valley  of  Qehinnooi  that  is,  the  Tyropson,  does  terminate  with 
the  roontain  Siloah.  The  real  Hinnom  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which 
vraa  Topfiel,  was  certainly  without  the  city,  and  eastward  of  the 
oily  ;  for  it  is  aaid  :  **  The  high  places  that  were  before  the  city^' 
**  wfaioh  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Mount  of  Corruption-— 
'*  did  the  king  defile."*  That  Mount  is  elsewhere  described 
aa  '*  the  hill  that  is  before  Jeruaalem/'f — that  is,  the  Mount 
of  Olives  ;  and  the  high  plaeee  were  southward  of  that  mount^ 
yet^atiU  *^  before"  or  eastward  of  the  city  :  which  fixes  '^  the 
**  phoe  of  Tophet"  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  East  of  Zion« 
Tbia  is  that  plaee  of  death  and  defilement  where  still  the  Jews 
coiitiiHiey  in  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prediction,  to  bury* 
lifimt  pK>bably,  was  Cslvary ;  here  Stephen,  perhaps,  was  cast 
OMt  a^d  aloBed ;  and  in  the  opposite  rocks  was  hewn  the  new 
Comb  in  whioh  oor  Lord  lay.  There  is  at  least  some  satisfac* 
tiqa  in  believing  that  those  places  have  never  been  violated  and 
metanaorpbosed  by  Pagan,  Saracen,  or  Christian  intaders» 
Fanatioiam  has,  happily^  missed  its  way,  and  the  blind  have 
feUo wed  Ibe  blinds  There,  is  therefore,  little  occasion  to  apply  to 

the  now  deaerted  city  of  David,  er  to  some  of  the  most  inte"> 

-  -  I  .         -     ■  *-' '-  ...... 

*  2  Kings,  xxiii.  13.    f  1  Kings,  xi.  7. 
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resting  spptejii  its  ▼i<miityy  th«  exohnaUoo  cited  by  Sudysfrom 

itie  RouHto  satiriat : 

'  Quanto  pnestantiua  esaeC 
Numen  aqua,  viridi  si  margine  dauderet  undas 
Herba,  nee  iDgenuuin  Tiolarent  marmora  tophom.* 

*  The  features  of  Nature,*  as  Dr.  Clarke  remarksy  ^  continae 

*  the  same,  although  works  of  art  have  been  done  awi^.    The 

*  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple  is  no  more ;  but  Siloa's  fountttin 

*  haply  flows,  and  Kedron  sometimes  murmurs  in  the  valley  of 
'  Jeboshsphat/  Not  only  so,  but  the  olive  still  flourishes  spon* 
taneously  on  the  olive-bearing  mount ;  and  there  are  still  left 
ondefieiced  the  most  appropriate  monuments  of  Jerusalem-— her 
sepulchres. 

Mr.  Buckingham  had  not,  we  strongly  suspect,  read  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels,  when  he  visited  Jerusalem.    If  he  had,  he 
would  have  turned  even  the  short  stay  and  superficial  survey 
ithicb  he  made  there,  tb  better  account.  He  has,  after  all,  added 
but  IKtIe  to  the  information  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  that  ac* 
complisbed  Traveller ;  but  for  that  little  we  are  thankful.     We 
must  now  hasten  to  notice  very  briefly  the  remainder  of  our  Aa« 
thor*s  route.  He  left  Jerusalem  in  company  with  Mr.  Baakes,  vrith 
the  intention  of  crossing  the  Jordan,  and  passing  through  Ti- 
berias to  Aleppo.    The  wild  and  gloomy  valleys  through  which 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  lies,  made  our  Author  feel, 
he  says,  most  forcibly,  the  propriety  of  such  a  scene  bemg  chosen 
to  illustrate  the  compassion  of  the  good  Samaritan^    The  road 
is  held  to  be  the  most  dangerous  in  Palestine,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  is  grand  but  desolate.    The  site  of  Jeri- 
cho, hitherto  fixed  at  Ribhah,  he  considers  to  be  indicated  bysome 
widely  extended  heaps  and  ruins,  at  a  spot  overhung  by  the 
barren  hills  of  Judea,  more  to  the  West,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  and  within  six  miles  of  the  Jordan.  At  Ribhah,  there 
are  no  remains.    The  Jordan,  our  Author  describes  in  much  the 
same  terms  as  Maundrell.    After  crossing  a  range  of  limestone 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  the  general  elevation  of 
which  is  about  a  thousand  feet,  they  arrived  at  a  second  range, 
apparently  containing  particles  of  iron  ore ;  both  almost  entirely 
barren,  and  running  nearly  North  and  South.    Immediately  be- 
yond this  second  range,  there  extend  elevated  frfains  of  nearly  as 
high  a  level,  the  character  of  which  Mr.  B.  describes  as  qidte 
different  from  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  seen  in  Palestine. 

*  We  were  now  in  a  land  of  extraordinary  richness,  abounding  with 
the  most  beautiful  prospects,  clothed  with  thick  forests,  varied  with 
verdant  slopes,  ana  possessing  extensive  plains  of  a  fine  red  soO,  now 
covered  with  thistles  as  the  best  proof  of  its  fertility,  and  yielding  in 
nothing  to  the  celebrated  plains  of  Zabulon  and  Es^baelon,  in  Galilee 
and  Samaria.' 


Beyond  di^se  plaiost  a  Miies  •f  gtatle  ■toentt  in  a  MVth^Mst/ 
direction  through  a  luxuriant  country,  brought  tbenitoad(8epM<*» ' 
vine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a  clear  and  rapid  stream  called 
by  the  Arabs  tho  river  of  Zerkah,  and  8up|M>secl  by  our  Author 
to  be  the  Jabbok,  which  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Atnoritea.  The  Travellers  now  entered  the  land  of  Gilead  or 
Badian,  the  country  of  the  Decapolis,  and  beUeld  with  sur* 

Else  regions  which  have  been  supposed  ciesert|  covered  .with  a 
.  rlile  soil,  clothed  witli  forests,  and  iNreseoting  the  most  mag- 
nifioeot  landscapes.  The  oak  is  still  frequently  seen,  verifying 
the  prophetical  referenoe,  E2ek.  xxvii.  6. ;  and  *  we  could  now 

*  Aiily^ooinprehend/  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  V  not  ooaly  that  tho\ 

*  bulls  of  this  luxuriant  country  might  be  proverbially  fat^  but. 

*  itiatits  possessors  loo  might  be  c^Buoe  renowned  for  strength 
*'«idicomeliness  of  person.'  Advanoing  still  In  a  vortfa-east 
tltfwoiiim^this  general  face  of  the  country  continued  to  improra 
ift  Nonappearance  of  cultivation  and  picturesque  grandf  ur ;  ^nd 
our  Attlbor  may  almost  be  suspected  of  dwelling  with  peculiar 
aesi  and  self-gratulation  on  the^  magnifiocnti  luxuriant,  and 
wildly  beautiful  scenes  which  he  and  bis  companion  were  the 
first  JBHglishmen  who  had  explored  in  modern  times*^  The 
peculiar  richness  of  this  district  as  •'^  a  land  for  cattle,*'  is  indi- 
cuted,  Numbers,  xxxii.  1 — 5»,  and  Micab,  vii.  14.  In  the  village 
of  Boorxa,  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  Mr.  B,  assigns  his  rea- 
sons-for  reoognisiog  the  city  Bosor  of  Jewish  history.;  and 
at  Ramsa  and  Jebaa,  about  three  miles  further,  are  ruins,  whicb^;- 
possibly  mark  the  site  of  Ramoth  Gilead  and  Jabesh  Gilead,  as 
their  rdative  situation  appears  to  correspond  with  the  imperfect 
data  on  whieb  their  distance  must  be  caicohited,  and  the  names 
are  sufficiently  similar  to  the  ancient  appellations,  to  be  a  cor- 
rm^tiott/of  them* 

On  the  fourth  day  after  quitting  Jerusalem,  having  crossed 
another  stream  or  torrent  called  NaJir-scl^Zebeen,  which  sppeare4 
to  tbem  to  be  only  a  more  northern  portion  of  the  Jabbok,  they 
arrived  at  the  splendid  ruins  of  Gerash  or  Qeraza,  first  discover* 
ed  by  Dr.  Seetzen.  Of  these,  we  are  furnished  with  a  minute 
deaeription,  aided  by  a  plan  of  the  city  find  of  some  of  the  princi* 
pal  buildings,  which  extends  to  sixty  pages.  Our  Author  sug« 
gesis  that  in  Jerash,  we  may  have. preserved  the  Gergashi  or 
Jeahuri  of  the  Hebrews.  They  passed  the  niffht  at  the  village 
of  Soof,  and  thence  proceeding  in  a  north«west  direction,  leaving  ^ 
the  mountains  of  Nablous  in  the  distance  on  their  left,  they  con- 
tinued tiieLr  route  through  the  most  beautifully  wooded  scenery. 

*  Itfri  Bankes,  who  had  seen  the  whole  of  England,  (he  greater 
part^of  Italy  and  Frapce,  and  almost  every  provmce  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  frequently  remarked,  that  in  all  his  travels,  he  had  met  with 
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nodiing  equal  to  it*  except  oidir  in  emne  imhH  of  the  latter  euuMrv«> 
Entre  Minho  and  Daoro>  to  which  he  could  alone  oompaie  it.  We 
both  conpeived  the  icenerj  to  be  qoke  worth  all  the  baiard  and  pel* 
vatioo  of  a  journey  to  the  eastwara  of  Jordan/    p.  40& 

Beyond  Aidoone,  however,  the  country  changes  to  a  bare  mnd 
barren  aapecl»  and  their  route  led  through  large  stony  tracks 
interspersed  with  only  patches  of  ooUiyation.  Numerous  C9l^ 
Terns,  fragments  of  ancient  masonry,  and  several  square  or  oc-r 
tagonal  towers  of  Saraoenio  ohanacter,  presented  themselves^  in 
the  villages  through  which  they  passed.  Ascending  some  bills 
in  a  north-west  direction,  but  inclining  somewhat  more  westeeiy 
than  before,  they  at. length  arrived  at  Oom  Kais  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Gamala,  whose  ruins  they  staid  to  examine.  The  vieir 
around  them  as  they  approadied  it,  was  *  as  monotonous  as  that 
^  from  the  Holy  City,  and  formed'  (says  Mr.  B.)  <  a  striking 

<  contrast  of  positive  ogliness  to  the  rich  and  verdant  beauties 
^  of  the  enohanting  scenery  tlupough  which  we  had  recently 
^  passed  in  the  land  of  Bashan  aqd  Gilead,  and  in  the  approach 

*  to  and  departure  from  the  ruins  of  Gteraxa.*  From  the  sum* 
Bkit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  ruins  of  tfie  Roman  citv  standi  the 
prospect  was^  however,  commanding  and  grand  from  its  ex* 
lent.  The  ruins  are  highly  interesting,  and  the  sepulchral 
excavations  are  curious,  having,  in  several  instances,  a  stone 
door  still  swinging  on  its  hinges  or  |Mvots.  One  of  these  ancient 
Roman  tombs  they  found  turned  into  a  carpenter's  shop.    ^  The 

<  account  given  of  the  haiiitation  of  the  demoniac,*  nays  Mr. 
Buduaghiun,  '  from  whom  the  legion  of  devils  was  cast  out 

<  here,*  (Oom  Kais  is  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,)  *  strad^ 
f  us  vesv  forcibly,  while  we  were  ourselves  wandering  among 

*  rugged  HBOuntains^  and  surrounded  with  tombs,  still  used  aa 

*  dwdlings  by  individuals  and  whole  families  of  those  residing 
«  here.* 

Our  Travellers  erossed  the  Nahr-d-Hami,  or  Hieromaxii 
and  on  the  opposite  side,  found  a  Roman  bath  still  guarding^ 
though  in  ruins,  the  hot  springs  which  once  attracted  to  the  spot 
the  invalid  and  the  voluptuary.  The  great  ball,  the  cbterns>  the 
private  chambers,  the  recuses,  and  narrow  stairs,  together  with 
several  arches  on  the  North,  still  remain.  The  whole  edifice  is 
oooslructed  of  a  blaek  stone  which  our  Author  deemed  to  be 
volcanic. 

*  We  could  now  i>erceive  that,  in  the  cliflb  above,  through  which 
the  Hiemmax  made  its  way,  as  well  as  on  the  upper  part  of  me  oppo- 
site biUs,  this  stone  fenns  a  deep  layer  on  a  basis  of  white  soil  almost 
like  chalk.  The  whole  bed  of  theriver  is  one  amgular  mixture,  of 
these  black  rockst  worn  smooth  and  round  by  the  passage  of  the  water» 
but  still  as  porous  as  pumioe-stone,  and  equal  masses  of  the  white 
ston^  wbicb  was  of  nearly  as  hard  but  smoother  surface.*    Further 
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dcywnf  <  the  dark  masses  of  rock  over  wbich  it  wiods  its  coarse,  re^ 
aemble  a  stream  of  cooled  lava,  when  cointrasted  with  the  lighter  sml 
by  which  it  is  edged  on  both  sides*  The  stones  of  its  bed  are  equallT 
porous  as  those  we  had  seen  above.  The  ground  also  shewed  gmaU 
patches  of  sulphur  in  many  places,  and  we  were  of  opinion  that  the 
liot  springs,  the  lakes  of  Cssarea  and  Tiberias,  the  stone  already  de- 
scribed, uie  sulphureous  and  infertile  nature  of  the  plain  of  Jericho  in 
many  parts,  and  the  whole  phenomena  observed  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
were  sufficient  indications  of  a  volcanic  effect,  perhaps  on  the  whole 
range  of  the  long  valley  from  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  to 
hejaad  the  point  of  its  issue  in  the  great  Asphaltic  Lake.'  pp.  44^,  448. 

The  odour  of  the  steam  emitted  from  the  basin,  is  higldy 
-sulphureous;  the  taste  of  the  waters  is  less  so.  Their  colour  is 
a  fine  transparent  green,  and  tlie  spring  is  more  purely  crystal- 
like, in  dearness,  than  any  fountain  the  Author  had  ever  beheld. 
About  three  miles  beyond  Tiberias.^  he  subsequently  noticed 
similar  baths,  and  in  one  of  them  a  number  of  small  black  fisb 
were  swimming,  tlie  temperature  of  the  water  being  86^  Some 
bot  springs  still  more  copious^  surrounded  by  batbsapd  aqueducts 
of  R4>man  workmanship,  were  found  at  a  place  called  Tahbah,, 
OB  the  edge  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  besides  those  for  which  Ti- 
berias itself  was  celebrated. 

Untoward  circumstanoes,  and  aseveve  bruiae  occasioned  by  the 
fall  of  bis  horse,  oompelled  Mr.  Buckinghaii^,  instead  of  pro.- 
ceediag  to  Tiberias,  to  recross  the  Jordan,  and  return  to  Nazai* 
reth  for  the  benefit  of  a  medical  application  and  repose.  A  second 
attempt  to  proceed  by  that  route  to  Damascus,  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  reported  perils  of  the  road,  as  mo  guide  eould  be 
ibund  to  accompany  him.  Having  at  length  learned  that  a 
caravan,  with  a  large  escort,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Nablous 
tor  Damascus,  he  set  out  in  the  hape  of  arriving  there  in  time 
to  Join  it,  but  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  it  had  departed 
three  da^s  before;  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  retura 
a  third  time  to  the  convent  at  Nazareth.  At  this  poiDt  in  hia 
traveisi  the  narrative  terminates* 

lo  joumeviDg  from  Sanhoor  (SanUtfri)  to  Nablous  (Napolose, 
Neapolis),  Mr.  Buckingham  turned  out  of  the  common  path 
about  a  furlong,  to  visit  the  village  of  Subuusta,  the  Sebaste 
of  Herod,  baiU  on  the  site  of  theancieot  Samaria.  Dr.  Chrke, 
having  omitted  to  make  due  inquiries,  although,  according  to 
our  Author,  he  must  have  passed  in  sight  of  the  hill  on  which 
its  ruins  stand,  was  led  to  conjecture  that  Santorri  might  be 
the  remains  of  the  city  of  Herod.  Subuusla  now  consists  of 
about  thirty  bumble  dwellings^  It  is  seated  on  a  stony  hill,  but 
is  surrounded  by  fer^e  valleys.  The  general  character  of  the 
whole  district  is  stated  to  be  picturesque  and  luxuriant.  Like 
Jttdesy  iudeedy  it  presents  abrupt  and  rugged  biUsi  but  unlike. 
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the  barren  tract  about  Jerus^leni,  their  verj  saioinH^  are  weXL 
clothed,  and  the  valleya  they  inclosei  are  uuiformly  fertile,  anci 
exhibit  an  unbroken  verdure.    Nearly  on  the  summit  of  the  bUl 
on  which  Sebaste  onoe  stood,  but  on  the  western  side^  so  as . 
not  to  be  seen  from  the  common  road  helow,  are  the  remains   of 
a  large  street,  once  lined  with  an  avenue  of  columns:  eighty- 
three  are  still  erect,  and  others  are  lying  prostrate,  but  all  of  • 
them  are  without  capitals.     On  the  eastern  side  of  the  htll,  are 
eight  large,  and  eight  small  columns,  also  without   capitals, 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  some  edifice.     But  the  most 
conspicuous  object  as  seen  from  the  road,  is  the  ruins  of  a  large 
cathedral  church,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth. 
The  eastern  front  is  semi-circular,  with  three  open  and  two 
dosed  windows,  each  contained  in  arches  divided  by  three  Co- 
rinthian columns.    The  architecture  is  mixed,  both  the  pointed 
and  the  round  arch  being  used  in  the  same  range,  and  the  or- 
namental moulding  is  highly  fantastic.     Inside  the  ruin  is  a 
,  small  mosque,  erected  over  what  has  the  appearance  of  having* 
been  an  ancient  sepulchre,  but  which  is  held  to  be  the  prifson  in 
which  John  the  Baptist  was  confined,  and  from  which  hisbead 
was  broiight  in  a  charger. 

There  is  nothing  finer.  Dr.  Clarke  tells  us,  in  the  Holy  Land, 
than  the  view  of  Napolose,  (our  Author  spells  it  Nablous,)  from 
the  heigiits  around  it*^  This  populous  and  flourishing  town^ 
the  ancient  Sichein  or  Sichar,  fills  up  th^  valley  between  Mount 
Geri^^iin  and  Mount  JSbal.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
The  population  is  almost  entirely  Mahoipmedan^theOreek  Chris- 
tians not  amounting  to  fifty,  and  as  for  the  Samaritans,  a  remnant 
of  whom  existed  in  the  time  of  Maundrell,  the  Author  was  inform- 
^.tb^t  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  families  remaining,  and  they 
IJLYed  ia*  the  greatest  privacy  and  obscurity.  There  are  no  Jew^, 
iind  it  is  not  improbable,  as  he  suggests,  that  religious  prejudices 
against  the  place  may  deter  them  from  residing  here,  not  withstand-^ 
ing  its  commercial  attractions.  At  Tiberias  they  form  the  princi* 
pal  part  of  the  population.  Mr.  Buckingham  visited  Jacob*s  well, 
which,  by  throwing  a  stone  into  it,  he  ascertaitieil  to  be  of 
considerable  depth,  but  at  that  season  dry.  -  He  confirms  the 
stMpQKntof  Maupdrell,.  that  Gerizim,  which  is  on  the  South t>f 
.  Ibetowor  &9^  by.Carthe  more  fertile  appearance.  Mount  Ebalbeuilf* 
Buwa.abrupt;,  but  he  did  not  ascend  either.  Their  altitude 
appeared  to  be  nearly  equal,  not  exceeding  seven  or  eight- 
hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  the  valley. 

The  volume  contains,  besides  the  portrait  of  the  Author,  and 
the  plans  already  mentioned,  a  map  of  Palestine,  and  a  seriea 
qf  interesting  vignettes  on  wood.  No  pains  have  been  spared' 
to  render  these  Travels  generally  acceptable.. 
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AH.  IL  Tki  VUkfi  MimtrOf  and  oiher  Poems.  By  John  Claret  flie 
Northamptonflhire  Peasant.  2  volt.  12nio.  pp.  x&viii,  428.  (Por« 
tHUt)  Price  12k.  London.  1821. 

T  atill  holds  as  trae  as  ever,  thai  a  poet  must  be  born  a  poet, 
ha  cannot  grow  into  one  ;  but  then  this  most  be  nnderstood 
not  of  the  poetical  talent  so  much  as  of  the  poetical  charaeter  . 
An  ear  for  verse  and  a  command  of  lani^uage  are  accomplif^h  - 
ments  not  less  within  the  reach  of  moderate  facnlties  and  ord  i- 
nary  diaracters,  than  a  taste  in  the  arts,  or  musical  skill;  but  n  of 
9o  an  eye  and  a  heart  for  nature,  not  so  the  calm  iott*llectu  al 
enthusiasm,  the  passion  for  beauty,  and  the  self-drawn  happi- 
ness of  the  genuine  poet.    This  is  the  a^e  of  mechanism.     Me* 
chanism  of  all  kinds  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection  ; 
mnd  poetry,  that  exquisite  species  of  mechanism,  has,  like  every 
thing  else,  been  wrought  up  to  a  steam-engine  nicety.     The 
same  increased  facility  of  production,  too,  which  has  overstock- 
ed with  cottons  our  foreigin  markets,  has  produced  a  glut  of  litei*' 
rary  commoditiea^  especially  in  the  article  of  verse,  at  home. 
Nor  is  there  much  fault  to  be  found  with  the  average  quality  ef 
the  art  lOle  produced :  if  not  of  so   durable  a  texture  as  the 
coarser  fabric  which  It  once  cost  teni  times  the  labour  to  pro- 
duce, it  is  far  more  smooth,  brilliant,  and  ornamental.      Ih 
other  words,  there  is  no  want  of  good  poetry  ;  that  is,  lively, 
sparkling,  elegant,  classical,  clever  composition, — coinpositioa 
as  superior  to  these  poems  of  our  Nortliamptonsliire  Peasant, 
as  a  Dutch  tulip  is  to  a  hedge-row  violet.     Bu(  then  Oarers 
poems  have  just  this  peculiarity,  that,  how  inferior  soever,  in 
some  points  of  comparison,  to  the  works  of  literary  artists  born 
under  a  happier  star,  they  are  spontaneous,  and,  in  the  true 
sense,  original.    Though  of  modest  pretensions,  they  are  perfect 
in  tlieir  kind,  like  every  thing  which  Nature  gives  birth  to.  Such 
a  poet  as  John  Clare,  eduoiltion  could  not  have  made,  nor  coulJ 
adversity  destroy.     We  may  apply  to  him  the  beautiful  lines  of 
Wordsworth : 

*  Then  Nature  laid 

This  lad  I  to  myself  will  take. 
He  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  Po€i  of  my  own.' 

These  poems  breathe  of  Nature  in  every  |ine»  They  are,  like 
Norland's  inimitable  drawings,  not  studies  from  nature,  but 
transcripts  of  her  works  :  his  cattle,  his  birds,  his  trees  and  bushes 
^tfe.  all  portraits.  There  is  a  literal  fidelity  in  the  sketches, 
which  only  true  eenius  could  keep  from  sinkinginto  vulgarity  ; 
trbile  the  rural  feelihg  which  penrades  and  characterizes  them, 
sfTee  ineaifiitig  and  animation  t6  the  tameness  of  the  rtiral  scene. 
The  best  substitute  tor  a  walk  in  the  country-^we  do  not  mean 
Hampstead— 'to  those  who  are  immured  in    the  metropolis,, 
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wovid  liey  Ml  faf  as*  ttid  mind  is  concerned,  the  perusal  of  abme 
of  the  {>oeiD8  of  JTohn  Clare. 

It  is  highly  gratirylng  to  us  to*  learn  from  the  Editor's  IMro^ 
duotj|Mi4o  these  volumes,  that  Clara's  former  volume  met  with 
the  suceeas  which  it  so  am|ilj  deserved,  and  thait  the^  patronn|2^ 
wkichit  obtained  for  hun^i  has  heen  so  efficiently  ami  ao  judici- 
ously exereiscd.  A  fund  raised  by  the  contributions  of  several 
Dobleinen  and  gentlemen,  chiefly  through  the  inatrumentalily  of 
Admioil  Lord  Radstoek,  has  made  our  Author 

^  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.' 

Nav,  by  this  time,  bis  income  exceeds  that  sum.   And  lie  is  mar« 
ried,  has  a  daughter,  end  lives  amid  his  native  scenes. 

«  In  the  Spring  of  1820,  Clare  married  *«  Patty  of  fhe  Vale," — 
'*  the  Rosebad  in  humble  life,'*— ^r,  to  speak  in  prose,'  Martha 
Turner,  the  daughter  of  a  pottage  farmer  residing  at  Walkherd  Lodge, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgq  Casterton,  whose  portion  oonsi^Kl 
of  nothing  beyond  the  virtues  of  industry,  frugality,  neatness,  good- 
ffsmper,  imd  a  sincere  love  for  her  husband;  qualities,  indeed,  which 
contribute  more  than  wealth  to  the  happiness  of  the  maniiige  state  ; 
but  money  is  still  A  desirable  accompaniment*  and  for  want  of  it  our 
Foet*8  finances  are  somewhat  too  much  straitened  to  support  his  fa- 
mily with  comfort*.  His  household  consists  at  the  present  time  of  his 
fktner  and  mother,  who  are  aged  and  in6rm,  bis  wife,  and  a  little 

girl  who  bids,  fair  to  be  the  eldest  of  a  family,  which  at  this  rate  may 
e  expected  to  be.^  pretty  numerous.    They  all  live  together  in  the 
cottage  in  which  Clpre  was  bom.'  .r- 

There  must  be  happiness  in  that  cottage  ;  for  there  stta  an 
aged  father  in  the  *  easy  cbair^  presented  to  him  an  a  tribute  to 
the  merita  of  bis  son ;  there,  too^  rescued  by  filial  piety  from  the 
asylum 

.^.  where  poverty  demands  to  live. 
Where  parish  bounty  scowls  his  scornful  brow, 
And  grudges  the  scant  fare  he's  forced  to  give,'— 

an  Infirm  mother  nurses  her  grand-daughter;  and  there  a  son 
sees  fulfilled  his  purest  wishes,  and  is  enjoying  the  exquisite 
satisfaction  of  paying  back  in  daily  attentions  a  debt  of  duty  and 
gratitude. 

*  Calm,  resignation  meets  a  happy  end. 

And  Providence,  long  trusted,  nrings  a  firiend. 

—Bless  thee,  my  father!    Thou'st  been  kind  to  me. 

And  God,  who  saw  it,  will  be  kind  to  thee. 

Thott!st  met  with  friends  who  joy  to  damp  despair. 

And,  when  most  needed,  brought  thy  easy  chair ; 

An  easy  seat  thy  wasted  form  to  bless, 

And  make  thy  useless  iiinbs  to  pain  thee  le^s. 


Lhre  umg  to  Ueitf  ibe^k  wlio  4$  4mp  mt#  4p««» 
Then  change  thv  earthly  paiaa  fbr  je^  m  b«ff)Mi !' 
'  80  bcata  the  ooaom  of  diino  only  'i09» 
Wboae  bliw  ia  at  iu  height,  whose  long  hop^'k  e^qmk% 
To  prov9,  when  wanted  moaft,  tkgp  friaAcU  iur»  ftMiai^' 

There  ia  aom^thinfr  exqaMtoly  toUebrn^  in  Am  waMth  and 
temleriieaa  of  thfia  notife  pMiamtV  nfledthHi  for  hh  tg^  frarMts. 
Would  to  God  thai  poetry  Mutre  ftrmtys  the  ftiater-nui^  6f  tes- 
tamenta  tnd  paa^iona  atieh  aa  hiTYe  uttera'oce  1|i  tbd  followiag 
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«  M^Xltib  did  I  thiafc  in  iibm  Aat'a  paai^ 
By  smivneff  bumt,  or  nimibM*-by  wftitira  UaMb 
Delving  the  ditch  4  livelihood  la  eanii 
Or  4«iBplng..€Qm  out  14'  a  irtoftf  heiht 
'  •  Wilii  aching  bones  retaming  home  at  niffht» 
And  aktiog  down*  wkh  weary  hand  to  wvmt 
Ab,  little  did  1  think,  aa  then  unknown. 
Those  nrtlesa  rbmea  I  even  blukli'd  t0  o#a 
Would  be  one  day  applauded  and  aoprov'dt 
By  learning  noticed,  and'  by  genius  W'd. 
>   CM  knows,  my  hopes  were  manW  but  my  ffin' 
•    Damp'd  uN  tl^o  prospects  which  I  hop*d  |o  g4ik|  ' 
I  hardly  dar'd  to  hope. — Thou  eomer-cb(ilf, 
III  whleh- 1^  oft  slung  back  in  d^*  despair, 
Hadat  thou  expression,  thou  couidst  easy  tell 
Hie  paina  and  all  that  I  have  Vtown  too  wdl: 
Twoold  be  but  aorrow^  tale,  yet  stfll  'Iwodtil  bo 
A  t^o  of  truth,  and  passing  sweet  to  ifi6. 
•  *tlow  oft  UDOU  my  band  I've  laid  my  bead,  , 

'     •   Ahd  thougnt  how.  poverty  deformM  our  shed: 

LookVI  on  eaeb  parent'l  fkce  I  Ikih  badT  ctfeet^  ] 

Where  sorrow  triunipfa*d,  and  pale  want  appe^'Ot 
And  siffh'd,  and  hop'd^  and  wishM  tome  day  w^ii]|fl  QpUM^ 
When  I  might  bring  a  blessing  to.  their  booi^ir* 
That  toil  and  merit  comforts  had  in  store. 
To  bid  the  tear  defile  their  cheeks  no  moro^  ^ 
Wbo  that  bat  feeNngs  would  not  wbb  tb  be      ' 
A  friettd  la  parents,  such  aa  mine  to  me. 
Who  in  distress  broke  their  last  Crust  in  ta^abiy 
And  though  want  pincb'd,  the  rerAnai|t  brbkd  agp^ 
And  stilly  if  craving  of  their  scanty  brea<( 
'Gave  thdr  last  mouthiU  that  t  might  be  fed? 
Mor  for  their  own  wants  tear-drops  foHow'dfroo, 
Wane  angoisb  stung^-they  had  no  more  for  sNu 
And  now  hope's  sun  is  lookbig  brkfhter  out. 
And  soraading  thin  the  elbudi  e#  mat  and  doubt^ 
That  mm  in  gloomy  aad  sospensa'  to  me    ' 
Hid  the  loa^^widnid  aollea  r  widi'd  IM' a#ab 
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And  ne^i'  nty  pttreDta;  helping  yoa  ia  8iree£^^-^    ,   ' 
•The'rodeBt  havoc  fortune  could  complete; 
A  piteoQS  'C0ttp1e»  little  blest  with  fhendsy 
Where  pain  and  poverty  have  had  their  ends. 
1*11  be  tfaycrutchy  my  father,  lean  on  me; 
Weakness  kmts  stubborn  while  its  bearing  thee: 
And  bard  shall  fall  the  ahock  of  fortune's  frown. 
To  eke  thy  sorrows,  ere  it  breaks  me  down. 
My  mother,  too,  thy  kindness  shall  be  met, 
And  ere  I'm  able  will  I  pay  the  debt; 
For  what  thou'st  done,  and  what  gone  through  for  me. 
My  last-eam'd  siuience  will  I  break  with  thee: 
And  when  my  dwmdled  sum  won't  more  dividei 

Then  lake  it  all— to  fate  Pil  leave  the  rest ; 
In  helpine  tbee  I'll  alwajrs  feel  a  pride. 
Nor  think  I'ta  happy  till  ye  bou  are  blest.' ' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  65-7. 

Bot  our  readers  may  be  pleased  to  take  a  peep  into  the  inside 

of  the  Poet^s  cottac^e.     We  transcribe  the  following^  sketch  from 

*  a  visit  to  J^hn  Glare,'  inserted  in  a  periodical  publication  of 

considerable  merit  and  interest. 

<  Helpstone  consists  of  two  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  In  the  middle  stand  the  church  and  a  cross^  both  rather  pictu* 
resque  Objects,  but  neither  of  them  very  ancient*  Clare  lives  in  the 
right  hand  street.  I  knew  the  cottage  by  the  elm  trees  which  over- 
hang  it: 

— —  The  witchen  branches  nigh. 
O'er  my  snug  box  towering  high— 
and  was  glad  to  hear  that  they  are  not  now  likely  to  be  cut  down. 

<  On  a  projecting  wall  in  the  inside  of  the  cottage,,  which  is  white* 
washed,  are  hung  some  well  engraved  portraits,  in  gUt  frames,  with  a 
neat  drawing  of  Helpstone  Church,  and  a  sketch  of  Clare'a  head, 
which  Hilton  copiea  in  water  colours,  from  the  large  painting,  and 
aent  as  a  present  to  Clare's  father.  I  think  that  no  act  of  kindness 
ever  touched  him  more  than  this ;  and  I  have  remarked  on  several  oc- 
casions, that  the  thought  of  what  would  be  his  father's  feelings  on 
any  fortunate  circumstance  occurring,  has  given  him  more  visible  sa- 
tinaction,  than  all  the  commendations  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
his  genius.  I  believe  we  must  go  into  low  life  to  know  how  very  much 
parents  can  be  beloved  by  their  children.  Perhfl^  it  may  be  that 
they  do  more  for  them,  or  that  the  affection  of  the  child  is  concen- 
trated  on  them  the  more,  from  ha^ng  no  other  friend  on  whom  it  can 
fidl.  I  saw  Clare's  father  in  the  garden :  it  was  a  fine  day,  and  his 
rheumatism  alloi^ed  him  iust  to  move  about,  but  with  the  aid  of  two 
sticks,  he  could  scarcely  drag  his  feet  along :  he  can  neither  kneel  nor 
stoop.    I  thought  of  Clare's  lines ; 

I'll  be  thy  crutch,  my  fkther,  lean  on  me ; 
Weakneu  knitt  stubborn  tokik  its^  bearing  thee. 
*  The  father,  though  so  infirm,  is  only  .^ftv  six*  years  of  age ;  the 
mother  is  about  seven  years  older,    while  I  was  talking  to  theold 
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m9D«  dare  hid  prnpared  some  refreshmeiit  wiUiin»  and  with  the  appe- 
tite of  a  thiesher  we  went  to  our  luncheon  of  bread  and  dbeese*  and 
capital  beer  from  the  Bell.  In  the  mldflt  of  our  operations,  his  little 
^irl  awoke,  a  fine  lively  pretty  creature,  with  a  forehead  like  her  fa- 
tHer'Si  of  ample  promise.  She  tottered  along  the  floor,  and  as  her 
father  looked  after  her  with  the  fondest  affection,  and  with  a  careful 
twitch  of  his  eyebrow  when  she  seemed  in  danger,  the  last  verse  of 
his  address  to  her  came  into  my  mind : 

Lord  knows  my  heart,  it  loves  thee  much; 
And  may  my  feelings,  aches,  and  such. 
The  pains  I  meet  in  folly's  clutch. 

Be  never  thine; 
Child,  it*s  a  tender  string  to  touch. 

That  sounds  ^  thoil*rt  mine."    Vol.  I.  p.  163. 

<  Our  med  ended,  Clare  opened  an  old  oak  bookcase,  and  showed 
me  hit  library.  It  contains  a  very  good  collection  of  modem  poems, 
chiefly  presents  made  him  since  the  publication  of  his  first  vokune. 
Among  the  works  of  Burns.  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Kc^ts» 
Crabbe,  and  about  twenty  volumes  of  Cooke's  Poets,  1  was  pleased 
lo  see  the  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Sang  of  our  friend  Allan  Cunning- 
ham,  lo  whom  Clare  expresses  a  great  desire  to  be  introduced ;  he 
ifaoi^bt  as  I  did,  that  only  *'  Auld  Lang  Syne*'  could  have  produced 
such  poems- as  the  Lord's  Marie,  Bonnie  iJady  Anne,  and  the  Mer- 
maid of  Gallowa*.  The  Ladj^  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  had 
just  noiade  him  a  present  of  Nfiss  Aikin's  Court  of  Queen  Ehaabedt. 
From  Sir  W.  Scott  he  received  (1  think)  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
Chatterton's  Poems  of  Rpwley,  in  lieu  of  two  guineas  which  were 
ofiered  him ;  he  had  requested  to  have  the  value  of  the  gift  enhanced 
by  the  aatograph  of  Sir  Walt^,  in  one  or  both  the  volumes,  but  his 
wish  was  re(u^^  Ciabbe's  works  were  sent  him,  by  .Lord  Milton, 
on  the  day  I  called  at  Helpstone.  To  see  so  many  books  handsomely 
bound,  and  **  flashM  about  with  golden  letters,''  as  he  describes  it,  in 
ao  poor  a  place  as  Clare's  cottage,  gave  it  almost  a  romantic  aur,  for, 
except  in  cleanliness,  it  is  no  whit  superior  to  the  habitations  of  the 
poorest  of  th^  peasantry.  The  hearth  has  no  fire-place  on  it,  which 
to  one  accustomed  to  coal  fires  looked  comfortless,  but  Clare  found  it 
otherwise ;  and  I  could  readily  picture  him  enjoying,  as  he  describes 
himself  in  one  of  his  early  sonnets, 

——The  happy  winter-night. 
When  the  storm  pelted  down  with  all  his  might, 
'    And  roared  and  bellow'd  Jn  the  chimney-top, 
Ax^  patter'd  vehement  'gainst  the  window-light. 

And  on  the  threshold  fell  the  quick  eaves-drop. 
How  lAest  I'v;e  Ibten'd  on  my  corner  stool, 

£[eard  the  storm  rage,  and  hugg'd  ni^  happy  spot, 
While  the  fond  parent  wound  her  whirnng  spool. 

And  ^ar'd  a  sigh  for  the  poor  wanderer's  lot.    ' 
In  thee,  sweet  hut,  this  happmess  was  prov'd,. 
'  And  these  endear  and  mase  thee  doubly  lov'd*' 

London  MagtnunCf  pp.  54f5-6.  Nov,  1.  1S21. 
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Bat  we  mint  now  tuni  from  tbe  mm  to  Htm  AMmt*    n» 
VnUge  Minstrel,  the  prhicip«l  poem  in  the  preeeni  -tflkuueA^ 
was  begun  in  the  autamn  of  1819;  and  was  finished  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  his  former  publication.    To  the  fiite  of  thid 
Volume,  the  Author  alludes  with  natural  anxiety  at  the  end  of 
the  poem ;  '  and  tbe  state  of  dreary  misery  in  whicb  be  then 
*  lived,'  is  suggested  by  the  Editor  as  an  '  excuse  for  some  a|i- 
^  parently  discontented  stanzas  about  the  middle  of  the  poem,— 
'  if  any  exouse  be  necessary  for  some  of  the  most  Tigorous  and 
<  beautiful  ebullitions  of  truepoesy,  than  can  be  met  w^th  in  oor 
^  language.*    Lubin,  like  Giles  in  the  Farmer's  Boy,  Is  at  once 
the  hero  and  the  minstrel;  but  there  is  more  of  Edwin",  than  of 
Giles  about  Clare,  and  had  Beattie  been  living,  he  might  have 
been  surprised  to  find  the  half-allegorical  idea  which  he  hps  im- 
bodied  in  his  elegant  villager,  realized  in  a  living  wight,  who 
comes  forward  to  tell  his  own  tale.    |n  place  of  the  lazy  yoong 
enthusiast  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  pipe  to  the  ntalios, 
or  stroll  for  whole  days  among  rocks  and  woods,  and  Kstoo  to  a 
philosophical  hermit,  we  have  here  a  substantial  En^ish  laboofer, 
a  consumer  of  bread  and  cheese  and  porter,  who  has  been  com* 
polled  to  work  hard  for  a  bare  livdinood ;  and  i^  like  fMwin, 
lie  is  *  no  vulgar  boy,'  it  is  because  his  mind. has  been  borne 
up  by  the  elasticity  of  genius,  above  the  vulgarizmg  inflaettce 
(Di  his  circumstances  and  employment 

*  Toung  Lubin  was  a  peasant  from  his  bhthi 
His  sire  a  hind  born  to  the  flail  and  ploii^^ 
To  thump  the  com  out  and  to  till  Ae  eafth. 
The  coarsest  chance  which  nature's  laws  nUow^ 
To  earn  his  livine  by  a  sweating  brow: 

Thus  labour's  eany  days  did  rugged  roH, 
Mixed  with  untimely  toil ;— but  e'en  as  timr. 
Ambitious  prospects  fired  his  little  sotri. 
And  fiincy  soarea,  and  sung^  'hove  poverty's  CODtvol. 

*  O  who  can  speak  his  joys  when  spring's  young  ttofn 
From  wood  and  pasture  open'd  on  nis  view, 

When  tender  green  buds  blush  upon  the  Uioni, 
And  the  first  orimrose  dips  its  leaves  in  dew : 
Each  varied  charm  how  joy'd  would  he  pursue^ 
Tempted  to  trace  their  beauties  thtwagd  'Htm  ^hgpl 
Grey-girdled  eve,  and  morn  of  rosy  hoe 
Have  DOth  beheld  him  on  his  lonely  way. 
Far,  hf  remote  from  boys,  and  their  unplean^  flagr* 

*  Sequestered  nature  was  his  heart's  daUbt; 
Htm  would  she  lead  thro'  wood  and  lonely  pWn, 
Searching  the  pooty  firom  the  rushy  dyke; 

And  whUe  the  thrush  sang  her  longniueoc^d  stiKlD, 
He  thought  it  sweet,  and  roock*d  it  o'er  if0im.  t. 

■   .0 
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jLfelr  wMk  ke  fMk^A  the  priiofoie  in  ita  pride, 
'He  fmideifd  o*er  iti  bloom  'iweea  jojr  and  poior; 
And  a  nu|e  toanet  in  its  praise  be  tried, 
Wbew  nature's  simple  way  the  aid  of  art  supplied. 

'  The  iraslieD*d  landscapes  round  his  routs  uafnrl'd, 
The«fine*tfai^d  clouds  abovey  the  woods  below. 
Each  met  his  eye  a  new-revealiog  world, 
Delightii^  moie  as  more  he  leam'd  to  know ; 
Each  journey  sweeter,  musing  to  and  fro. 
Surroun4^  thus,  not  paradise  more  sweet, 
Entjkusiaam  made  his  soul  to  glow; 
His  hfsart  with  wild  sensations  used  to  beat; 
As  nature  seemly  sang,  his  muttering^  would  repeat* 

*  O  who  can  tell  the  sweets  of  May-da/s  morn. 
To  waken  rapture  in  a  feeling  mind, 

Vthta  the  gilt  east  unveils  her  dieippled  dawn. 
And  the  gay  woodlark  has  its  nest  resigned. 
As  stow  the  sun  creeps  up  the  hill  behind ; 
,Mom  redd'ning  round,  ^nd  daylight's  spotless  hue^ 
As  seemingly  with  rose  and  lily  linM; 
Whiie  an  the  prospect  round  beams  fair  to  view^ 
a  sweet  opening  flower  with  its  unsullied  dew. 

*  Ah,  often  brushing  through  the  dripping  grass, 
Has  he  been  seen  to  catch  this  early  charm, 
List'niog  the  **  love  song*"  of  the  healthy  lass 
Passing  with  milk-pail  on  her  well-turn'd  arm^ 
Or  meeting  objects  from  the  rousing  £irro ; 

The  jingling.  plouglMeams  driving  down  th^  steepi 
Waggt^na^  cart-*and  shephex^-dogs'  filarm, 
liaising  the  blealings.of  unfolding  sheep^ 
As  (/er  the  mountain  top  the  xed  sun  'gins  .to  peep» 

'  Nor  oomld  &e  day^s  d^line  escape  his  gase;  . 

He  lov'd  the  closing  as  the  rising  day. 

And  oft  woCikl  stand  to  csitcb  the  setting  rays, 

^  Whose  last  beams  stole  not  uaperceiVd  awayi 

"When,  hesitatang  like  a  stag  at  bay, 
TbfrMgbt  unwearied  sua  seera'd  loth  to  dipp#   * 
T^^^haos'  nigh^houn^s  huiried  him  away,    , 
And  dro^  him  Jieadlong  from  the  mountain-lop, 
Afid  sknt  the 'lovely  scene,  and  bade  all  nature  stop. 

'  With  cdntemplMion's  stores  his  mind  to  fill, 

0  doubly  happy  would  he  roam  as  then, 
;"«"  When  th^  blue  eve  crept  d^er  round  the  hil,  ' 

While  the  coy  rabbir  ventured  from  bis  deuj  - 
ri^ta^  Wfary  labour  sought  his  rest  agen ;     ' 

Lone  liianderingi  led  him  haply  by  the  stream  > 
>>  Where  ;U0pen;eiv'd  he  'jo/d  hi»  hours  at  will, 

Mnsitig  the  <«ticket  iwitiering'  e'er  its  dr^am, 
Or  watclMng.tfei  t|ia  brook  the  raoon4ight's  dfuieing  beam. 
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'  As  most  of  nature's  children  prove  to'fe," 
His  little  soul  was  easy  made  to  smart, 
His  tear  was  quickly  bom  to  sympathy,       '    * 
And  soon  were  roused  the  feelings  of  his  beaft 
In  others'  woes  and  wants  to  bear  a  pari. 
Yon  parish*4iuts,  where  wani  is  sbo/d  to  die. 
He  never  view'd  them  but  his  tear  would  starts 
He  past  not  by  the  doors  without  a  sigh^ 
And  felt  for  every  woe  of  workhouse> misery. 

*  O  Poverty !  thy  frowns  were  early  dealt 
O'er  him  who  tnourn'd  thee,  not  by  fancy  led 
To  whine  and  wail  o'er  woes  he  never  felt. 
Staining  his  rhymes  with  tears  he  never  shed, 
AimI  heaving  sighs  a  mock  song  only  bred:. 
Alas!  he  knew  too  much  of  every  paki^ 

That  shower'd  full  thick  on  bis  unsheltei'd  head; 
And  as  his  tears  and  sighs  did  erst  complain. 
His  numbers  took  it  up,  and  wept  k  o'er  again. 

*  Folks  much  may  wonder  how  the  thing  may  be. 
That  Lubin'is  taste  should  seek  refined  joy», 

And  court  th'  enchanting  smiles  of  Poesy; 
Bred  in  a  village  full  of  strife  a\id  noise. 
Old  senseless  gossips,  and  blackguarding  boy^ 
Ploughmen  and  threshers;  whose  discourses  led 
To  nothing  more  than  labour's  nKle-  employs, 
'fiout  work  being  slack,  and  rise  and  fall  of  bread. 
And  who  were  like  to  die  and  who  wece  like  to  wed : 

'  Housewives  discoursing  'bout  their  heos  and  cocks. 
Spinning  long  stories,  wearing  half  the  day ; 
Sad  deeds  bewailing  of  the  prowling  fox ; 
How  in  the  roost  the  thief  had  knav'd  his  way^ 
And  made  their  market*profits  all  a  prey* 
And  other  losses  too  the  dames  recite, 
Of  chick,  and  duck,  and  gosling  gone  astray ; 
All  falling  prises  to  the  swopping  kite: 
And  so  the  story  runs  both  morning,  noon,  and  night.  | 

*  Nor  sabbath-days  much  better  thoughts  instil; 
The  true-going  churchman  hears  the  signal  ring, 
And  takes  his  book  his  homage  to  fulfil, 

And  joins  the  clerk  his  amen^ask  to  sing, 
And  rarely  borne  forgets  the  text  to  bring; 
But  soon  as  service  ends,  he  'gins  again, 
'Bout  signs  in  weather,  late  or  forward  spring. 
Of  prospects  good  or  bad  in  growing  grain ; 
And  if  the  sermon's  long  he  waits  the  end  with  pain* 

*  A  more  uncouthly  lout  was  hardly  seen 
Beneath  the  shroud  of  ignorance  than  he; 
The  sport  of  all  the  village  he  has  been'. 
Who  with  his  sintpic  looks  oft  jested  free;      ■* 


Cbur&*8  ■  Village  MimiateU  :  ^f^ 

•    And  gDtssps  gM>bling  o'et  their  cake  and  .tea. 
Time  after  time  did  prophecies  repeat, 
How  half  a  nin.ny  he  was  like  to  he, 
To,  go  so  soodliug  up  and  down  the  street. 

And  shun  the  playing  boys,  whene'er  they  chanc'd  to  meet. 

*  Nature  look'd  on  him  with  a  'witching  eye, 

Her  pleading  scenes  were  his  delightful  book»    ,  .    ; 

Where  he,  while  otl^er  louts  roam'd  heedless  by, 
With  wild  enthusiasm  us'd  to  look.  ,  .  '      , 

The  king-cup  vale,  the  gravel-paved  brobk, 
Were  paradise  with  him  to  muse  among  ;  .       ^ 

And  haply  sheltering  in  .some  lonely  nook, 
He  often  sat  to  see  it  purl  along, 
And,  fir'd  with  what  he  saw,  hamm'd  o'er  his  simple  song/ 

pp.  9-19. 
We  have  neither  commeDts  nor  criticism  to  bestow  on  tbia 
siqiple  and  authentic  description  of  Lubin^s  childhood,,  but  must 
confess  that,  in  interest  and  character,  it  far  exceeds  any  imagt« 
nary  picture.  It  is  not  Westall,  but  Wilkie,  that  could  alone 
transfer  the  portrait  to  canvass.  We  transcribe  the  following 
BtansMS^  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  observation  which  they  dis^ 
play. 

'  And  he  would  mark  in  July's  rosy  prim^, 
Crossing  the  meadows,  how  a  nameless  fly 
Of  scarlet  plumage,  punctual  to  Its  time, 
Perch'd  on  a  flower  would  always   meet  his  eye;  ^ 
«&nd  plain-drest  butterfly  of  russet  dye, 
As  if  awaken'd  by  the  scythe's  shrill  sound, 
Soon  as  the  bent  with  ripeness  'gan  to  dye. 
Was  constant  with  him  in  each  meadow-ground, 
Flirting  the  withering  swarth  and  unmown  blossom  round. 

*  No  insect  'scap'd  him,  from  the  gaudy  plume 
>    Of  dazzling  butterflies  so  flne  to  view, 

To  the  small  midges  that  at  evening  come, 
Like  dust  spots,  dancing  o'er  the  water^s  blue;  - 
Qt,  where  the  spreading  oak  above-head  grew. 
Tormenting  maidens  'neath  their  kicking  cow  ; 
WJio  often  rourmur'd  at  the  elfin  crew^ 
And  from  th'  endanger'd  pail,  with  angry  vow 
Oft  rose,  their  sport  to  spoil  with  switch  of  murdering  bough. 

'  And  he  has  mark'd  the  curious  stained  rings, 
Though  seemly  nothing  in  another's  eye. 
And  bending  o'er  them  thought  them  wpndrous  things, 
Where  nurses'  night-fays  circling  dances  hie, 
And  set  the  cock  to  watch  the  morning's  eye ; 
Light  soon  betrays  'em  w)iere  there  rout^  have, been: 
Their  pi^inting' foot-marks  leave. a  magic  dye, 
The  grass  grows  gloomy  in  a  darker  green. 
And  look  for  years  to  come^  and  still  the  place  is  seen/ 

pp.  21;  2* 


^Antamn  <lftie*^be  oi>nifieId^lMnre«|.lNmi#^lMrve8l  tup. 
^per—the  statute-^tbe  poor  stitor — ^tbe  recrmting  fteijetal*- 
•  the  Tillage  feast— rural  love— villaite  sports*^ these  h^rm  a 
0qrles  of  rural  skef  dies  equally  graphical.  But  we  pa«s  them 
oVer  to  insert  the  Ppet^s  indignant  deprecation  of  that  misUkea 
poitey  which  has  pushed  the  sjstem  uf  enclosure  to  so  TexAtioiis 
and  ruinous  an  extent.  Poets  are  not  always  sound  poKlical  eoo- 
•omists,  in  proof  of  wbtc^h,  Ooldsmith's  Deserted  Village  has  often 
been  advertod  to.;  hut  it  is  our  firm  persuasion,  that  the  diaogea 
deplored  hy  Lubin»  have,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instaiioes, ' 
dmdedly  prejudicial. 

«  There  once  were  springs,  when  daisies'  silver,  studs 
Alike  sk^ta  4rf  snow  dn  every  pasture  spread  ; 
There  once  were  summers,  when  the  crow-flower  bods 
Like  goMen  sunbeams  brightest  lustre  shed; 
And  trees  grew  once  that  shelterM  Lubin's  bead; 
There  once  were  brooks  sweet  whimpering  down  the  vale: 
The  brooks  no  SDore — ^kjngcup  and  daisy  fled ; 
Th^  last  fallen  tree  the  naked  moow  bewail, 

And  scarce  a  Tnisb  is  left  to  tell  \ht  mournful  Me. 
'There  once  were  days,  the  woodman  knows  It  well, 
When  shades  c^en  echoed  with  the  singing  ihnisk ; 
Thefe  onde  were  hoars,  the  ploughman's  tale  can  tellp 
When  TOorning^s  heaufy  wore  its  earliest  blush. 
How  afoodTark^  carofd  from  e4ch  stumpy  bush ; 
Lttbin  himsdf  bas  maAed  th^m  soar  and  sing : 
The  thorns  are  gobe,  the  Wpodlark's  song  is  Tjujh, 
Spring  more  resembles  winter  now  than  ipttng, 

The  shades  are  banish'd  all— the  birds  have  todk  tawing, 

/  There  once  were  lanes  in  nature's  freedom  dropt. 
There  once  were. paths  that  every  valley  wound, — 
Inclosure  came,  and  every  path  was  stopt; 
Each  tyrant  fix'd  his  sign  where  paths  were  found. 
To  hint  a  trespass  now  who  crossed  the  ground : 
Justice  is  Inade  to  speak  as  they  command ; 
The  high  road  now  must  be  each  stinted  bouhd  : 
~Inclosure,  thou'n  a  curse  upon  the  land, 

And  tasteless  was  the  wretch  who  thy  existence  plann'd, 
•Ye  fields,  ye  acem^  so  dear  to  Lubio'a  eye. 
Ye  Bieadow.blooms,  ye  pastuie^flowers,  farewel ! 
Ye  banishM  trees,  ye  make  me  deeply  sigh,— 
Incloeure  came,  and  all  your  glories  fell : 
Pen  the  old  oak  that  crownM  yon  rifled  defl. 
Whose  age  had  anade  it  sacred  to  the  view, 
Not  long  was  left  his  children's  fate  to  tell ; 
Where  ignorance  and  wealth  their  couwe  punue. 

Each  tiee  must  tumble  down— old  *^  Lesrclose  Oak'  adieu r 

VoL  L  pp.  M—d^l. 


B«t  we  niQflt  not  mtilttplf  our  extracts ;  nor  vflliC  )l>e  neoet* 
•try  in  order  to  interest  our  readers  In  these  Tolumes.  We  9hliyU 
merely,  therefore,  select  'from  the  miaor  poems,  two-  or  three 
specineos,  which  wilt  anoptj  diew  that  neither  is  bur  Poet^s  Tcfn 
eibausted,  nor  hasr  hifei  i^d  gfOod  st4tt.  There  Is'tto  dYminutioa 
of  Tifpour  in  his  later  prodd^tioiis,  although  ther^  is  a  iMsit^e 
improrement  of  taste.  Hehas  errdently  not  relaxed  in  his  efforti^, 
DOf  grown  indolent  from  success,  but  has  presented  us  with  two 
▼olames  whi^h  entitle  him  at  once  to  the  thinks  and  the  ~ 
Horn  of  every  lover  of  rural  Nature* 

*  Ths  last  of  MAfeicHd-— nrWitffft  al  LcOham  Bflgi. 

'  Though  o'ertfie'dai^udaie  nortbem  iuU 

Old  ambudi'd  winter  frowning  iies,     .  . 
And  faintly  drifts  hk  threatenings  ttiU 

In  snowy  tleet  and  blackening  skies;  . 

Yet  where  like  willow  leining  Iks 
And  shields  beneath  the  budding  flower^ 

Whei;^  banlu  to  break  the  wiiid  arisO)  . 
Tis  sweet. feo  A  nnd  wpmkd  anihonr^  .    v 


^  Though  flooda  of  winter'  bnstttig  Uk 

Adorn  the  nrcbea  bleak  and  Uea^ 
Though  snow^al^aBs  dodio  tbe  aMssy  Wall,. 

And  hourly  wfeilen  o'er  the  lea; 

Yet  when  from  cfaiuds  the  sbd  is  fine 
And  warms  the  laataiog  bisd  to  aing« 

'Neath  alepiog  bank  and  [sheltering  tree.  . 
ms  sweet  to  watdi  the  eraeping  8prta|^ 

*  Though  stffl  SD  earijTy  one  may  s|^ 

And  tmck  her  footstepa  every  boari 
Tbe  daisj  with  its  golden  eye» 

And^primroae  bontiag  into  flower  i 

And  snaj^,  where  the  thorny  bower 
Keeps  off  ihe  nippmg  firost  and  wind» 

Excluding  all  Init  snn  and  shower, 
Theref  children  earij.  violets  .findl  . 

*  Here  'neatb  ike  shelving  bank's  ratieaft 
The  horse4ileb  swells  its  golden  ball ; 

Nor  fear  the  lady-amoohs  to  sMet 
The  snows  that  roond  dieir  blossoms  fall : 
Here  by  the  arch's  ancient  wall 

Hie  antique  elder  bods  anew; 
Again  the  MIrush  sprouting  tdl 

the  water  wrinkles^  nppling  thBougb< 

*  As  springes  witrm  herald  April  eottM» 
As  natun^  sleep  is  ^eaify  past, 

Sow  ewei€^  liear  flte  wikemng  MnH 
or  aoght  beside  tim  winierbttsit   . 
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or  featber'd  nuoitreb  first  and  lasl» 
The  robin's  song's  again  begun ; 

And,  as  skies  clear  when  overcast. 
Larks  rise  to  hail  the  peeping  sun. 

«  The  surtling  peewkt»  mt^Amj  pMSf 
Scream  joyous  whtrrtng  over-liaidy 

Right  glad  the  fields  and  meadow  grass 
Will  quickly  hide  their  careless  shed : 
The  rooks,  where  yonder  witchens  spread, 

Quawk  clamorous  to  the  Spring's  approach ; 
Here  silent,  from  its  watery  oed. 

To  hail  her  conung,  leaps  the  roaoh. 

<  WhQe  stalking  o'er  the  fields  agmn 
In  strippM  defiance  to  the  storms,^ 

The  haroh^  seedsman  spreads  the  gram. 
And  all  his  hopefiil  tofl  performs/— 
In  flocks  the  timid  pigeon  swarms, 

For  scattered  kernels  chance  may  spare; 
And  as  the  plough  unbed^  the  wormst 

The  crows  and  nu^ies  gather  there. 

«  Yon  buBocks  lowc  their  liberty* 
The  young  grass  cropping  to  their  fill ; 

And  colts,  fiem  stiaw-yards  neighing  free. 
Spring's  opening  promise  'joy  at  wiU  t 
Along  the  bank,  beside  the  rill. 

The  happy  lambkins  bleat  and  run,^ 
Then  weary,  'neath  a  sheltering  hiU 

Drop  basking  m  the  gleaming  sun. 

<  At 

Oi 

Safe  from  destroying  scbool-bOT's  reacli. 

Fen-sparrows  chirp  and  fly  to  fetch 
The  wither'd  reed  down  rustling  niffh, 

And,  by  the  sunny  side  the  ditch, 
Prepare  their  dwellmg  warm  and  dry. 

«  Again  a  storm  encroaches  round, 
iSick  clouds  are  darkening  deep  beh&idi 

And,  through  the  arches,  boawely  sound 
The  risings  of  Ae  hollow  wmd: 
Spring's  early  hopes  seem  half  resign  d. 

And  silent  for  a  while  remain; 
Till  sunbeatar  broken  donds  can  find. 

And  brighten  all  to  life  again. 

«  Ere  yet  a  hailstone  pattering  comes. 
Or  dimps  the  pool  the  rainy  squall. 

One  hears,  in  m&hty  murmuring  hums. 
The  spirit^  of  t£e  tempest  call: 


Hare  alielleriiig  *neadi  the  andcBl  w^l . 
I  itUl  piifttte  my  musiiig  dretnty 

And  M  the  hailstones  round  me  &II 
I  mtfrk  their  bobhles  in  the  streams. 

*  Reflection  here  is  wamM  te  sigh, 

r      Tradition  gives  these  brigs  renoirDy 
Tliough  heedless  Time  long  pass'd  them  by 

Nor  thought  them  worthy  noting  down : 

H^r^  in  the  mouth  of  ereiy  diSmu 
The  **  Roman  Road'*  familiar  sotmdv; 

All  elra^  with  everlasting  frown. 
Oblivion's  mantling  mist  surrounds.  - 

*  These  walls  the  work  of  Roman  hands! 
How  may  conjeciuring.  Fancy  pore. 

As  lonely  here  one  calmly  stands 
On  paths  that  age  has  trampled  o*er. 
The  builders*  names  are  known  no  more;; . 

No  spot  on  earth  their  memory  bears; 
Aim  ccowdsy  reflectmg  thus  before. 

Have  since  found  graves  as  dark  as  theirs.. 

*  The  storm  has  ceas'd,— again  the  sun 
Hie  ague-shivering  season  dries ; '    ' 

Short>winded  March,  thou'It  soon  be  done, ' ' 

Thy  fainting  tempest  mildly  dies. 

Soon  April's  flowers  and  dappled  skfcNi 
Shall  spread  a  couch  for  lovely  hfsy, 

Upon  whose  bosom  Nature  lies 
And  smiles  her  joyous  youth  away.' 

Vol.  IL  M.  llft-l«5. 

There  is  in  the  first  volume  a  very  pleasing  pcem  entitled' 
Sunday,  which  W6  ere  tempted  to  traaserihe ;  but  as-  i|  is  in 
the  same  stansa  aa  the  longer  poem  from  whioh  we  hi^ve  made 
80  oopioas  extracts^  and  has  lees  pretensions  to  origioeliiy  than 
meet  of  the  poemsj  we  pass  it  over  for  th6  sake  of  preseDting  a 
few  specimens  of  the  sonnets.  It  Is  not  a  little  reomrkable,  iSat 
Clare  shonld  have  so  perfectly  saoceeded  in  catehitig  the  genuine 
spirit,  as  well  as  mastering  the  rhythmical  difficulties  of  this 
most  artificial  and  delicate  species  of  poem.  He  is  cjaitQ  ss  much 
at  home  in  the  sonnet  as  in  the  ballaa.  Nothing  ckn  be  more 
unaflected,  free,  and  natural  than  the  flow  of  his  versification. 
If  he  had  invent^  the  sonnet,  or  it  had  been  invented  on  pur« 
pose  for  him,  it  could  not  better  suit  the  genius  of  bis  poetry. 
Take  for  instance,  the  exquimte  little  amber  gem  in  which  he  has 
enclosed 

«  THE  ANTS. 

*  What  wonder  strikes  the  curious,  while  he  views 

Hie  Uack  ant's  city,  by  a  rotten  tree 
Of  weodhmd*  bank!    In  isnoranoe  we  muse: 

Pausing,  annoy'd^i— wc  know  not  what  we  ikx*. 


finch  goyejruatm  mA  tho^ht  dieve  mmi  to  be ; 
Some  lookbg  on,  and  urging  sooie  to  lei),         .  » 

Dragging  their  loads  of  beot^stallnfllaYWiljrs 
And  what's  more  wondeHul^wheo  big  leada  Ml 

One  ant  or  tiro  to  <3$nf^  j^iokly  dion 
A  swarm  flock  MMmd  to  help  their  feUowHmn* 

Surely  thegr  speak  f  lii^iiay  whispenqg^j^ 
Too  fine.ibr  m  to  bear;  aad  aiwo  'their  wajrs 

Prove  they  haire  kiii^i  and  hm^  and  tha^  tbey  be 
Defeniied  reaonanta  of  the  Faii7<^ya»' 

Here  are  a  pair  of  drawings  fit  for  framing* 

•  NOON. 

'  The  mid-d»^  hour  of  twelve  the  dock  ceoota  o*er, 

A  sultry  stillness  luHs  the  air  asleep; 
The  very  bttans  of  ffies  is  beard  no  noie, 

Norfldntest  wrfakka  o*er  the  waters  creep. 
Like  one  large'  sheet  of  glass  the  waters  sbme. 

Reflecting  on  their  Ibce  ibe  burnt  sunbeam: 
The  very  £b  tbeir  sportii^  pl^  decline^ 

Seeking  the  wiUpw-shadowa  'side  the  streaou 
And,  where  the  bawlbom  branches  o'er  the  pool» 

The  Utllit  bird,  forsaking  song  and  nest, 
Flutters  on  dripi^ng  tw^  bis  limbs  to  cool, 

And  splmhes  in  the  utream  his  burning  ^Qdft. 
O,  firee  mm  thaQder,.fqr  .a.suddep  shower,  i 
To  cherish  nature  in  this  iioon-day-bburf  ,  p.  180L 

•  TWfUQHT^ 

*  The  setting  ISud  withdraws  Ms  yellow  light,. 
A  gloomy  staining  shadows  over  all, 
WUIfe  th<^  bi*own  be^e,  trumpeter  of  Night, 
VMsbdriis  his  entrance  with  a  dronias  caD. 
'  'IHev  pleasant  now^  where  slanting  hazm  faD 

Thlck^  o'w  the  woodland  stile^  to  muse  and  leiDi 
-lb  fiook  a  woodbine  froo^  the  shade  withal. 

•And  take  short  snatches  o'er  the  moisten'd  scene  | 
iKQiilB  deep  and  deeper  shadows  intervene, 

.And  leave  fond  Fancy  mouldbg  to  her  will 
TKe  cots,  and  groves,  and  trees  so  dimly  seenj 

That  iie  away  more  undiscemed  stiU ;  ' 

Vnnginff  a  sooty  curtain  o*er  the  sight, 
<  And  cainmesB  in  the  bosom  stiH  as  night.*  {i*lMw 

.  We'iranacribe  anotlber  pair ;  the  first  for  ita  ^ivid  juul  mm* 
terly  colouring,  the  second  for  its  beauty  of  sentiment;  findivitl^ 
these  we  reluctantly  clo^  our  eztreds.  The  aonneta  eatitledy 
the  U^t^  of.  AprU  (XXII),  Summer^  (XXl^,  Jk  Cppae  in 


(XXiX)«.S«uniner,  Mooing  (XLVlUf,  T»«b  Sviy 
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keaiifiM;  setmly iiiiMdr,  IT,  indeed,  «tiH, to  AMttnU* 
haye  seleeted. 

«  SUMMER  TINTS. 

«  Hew  eireei  I've  wenieied  boioiadeep  in  Kfiia» 

Wbee  Smewer'a  neUawing  oeiM»l  Bweepe  liii  shade 
Of  ripeDiDg  tiqges  o'er  the  coequer'd  fdain : 

Light  tawny  oat-landa  with  a  yeliow  blade; 

And  bearded  com  like  armies  in  parade; 
Beans  lightly  scorch'd,  that  stDI  preserve  their '  gireeO; 

And  nodding  lands  of  wheat  in  Ueachy  brown ; 

And  streaking  btfnksy  where  many  a  maid  and  cfown   * 
Contrast  a  sweetness  to  the  niral  scene,— 

Forming  the  little  h^oocks  up  and  down:      •     > 
While  o'er  Uie  face  of  nature  softfj  swept 

The  lingering  wind»  mixing  the  brown  and  gcns* 
So  sweet,  that  shenherds  from  their  bowem  haw  eiepft 

And  stood  delignted  musing  o'er  the  scene. 

«  EARLY  SPRING 

'  Winter  is  past — the  little  bee  resumes 

Her  share  of  sun  and  shade,  and  o'er  the  lea 
Hums  her  first  hymnings  to  the  flowers'  perfumes^    ^ 

And  wakes  a  sense  of  gratefulness  in  me : 
The  little  daisy  keeps  its  wooted  pace. 

Ere  March  oy  April  gets  disarm'd  of  snow; 
A  look  of  joy  opes  on  its  smiling  fiioe, 
■»  Tum'd  to  that  Power  that  suArs  it  to  blow. 
Ah,  pleasant  time*  as  plonaing  as  you  be. 
One  still  more,  pleasisg  Hope  reserves  for  vie ;     ;  « 

Where  suns,  unsetting,  one  long  summer  sbipe^' 
Flowers  endleis  bloom»  where  winter  ne'er  deitro^t. : 

O  may  the  ^ood  man*s  righteous  end  be  mine. 
That  I  may  witness  these  unfading  joys.'  pi»  IMk 

Art.  IIL  A  Biiliqgraphical,  Antiquarianf  and  Picturuq^  Twr  m 
Franu  and  Germany*  By  the  Rev.  Tho.  Frognall  Dibdin,  F.B.8. 
8.A.    8  vols.  Imp.  8vo.    Price  lOL  lOs.    London.   1881.  ' 

I^R.  DIBDIN  is  well  known  l^r  the  public  as  the  juiOwr  of  « 
"^^  aeries  of  highly  decorated  publieations,  iUnatrntive  of  the 
diderent  aUgM  of  the  history  of  Printing.  Hie  hibllogmpUonl 
oonspilntiona,  if  not  remarkable  fi»r  diaoriaiinaUon,  are,  ni  lenal, 
onoaosendable  for  the  diligence  «id  activity  with  whieb  n  eiei*- 
■tderable  mass  of  niateriale  h^  heeo  ooHect^d ;  and  their  gmphin 
omnmenli  are  hiteresting  both  as  speoimens  of  art,  and  as  nceea- 
aible  gmtilicatiooa  to  curiosity.  A  looseand  awkward  aiyle,  a 
vagne  and  ityudloious  ayatem  of  8eiection»  and  n  Htiia  tnint  of 
chnriataniam,  have  prevented  Mr.  D.  from  raoeiving  all  ihnd 
^iebilfnp.'  to  srhiab-vm  ooneider  hiai  na,bo4bs«rtiein,isnliiled2 
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dilBter  of  thir  m^etiic  Bioo«yiieilt  ^  the  *  olden  iiif,^  ttawr 

Actually — to  the  immortal  credit  of  French  taat8--*beeiiv '  wilbii 
the  last  three  yeara,  levelled  with  the  ground,  for  the  wprihy 
purpose  of  laying  opeo  the  yiew  of  tim  Motel  de  nUi^  *m 

*  t^atelesBt  monotooous  pile  of  what  is  oalled  CknA  or  BoBMa 
<  architecture*'  On  the  Feast  of  the  AaeeMiOB,  Mff.  D^  h«i  mn 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Archbishop,  who,  on  ,tiiat  peoasiMiy 
ofliciated  personally  in  his  cathedral.  0e  sat  in  bis,auUr^^k 
hiscardinarscap  displayed  en  a  red  cushion  before^hkn;  ragatieg 
himself  with  frequent  doses  of  snuff,  and  nurying  his  devolioiial 
OMroises  by  the  vile  practi<ie  of  spitting  over  the  sides  of  Im 
anelosttre.  In  compensation,  his  bands  and  poekel^haiidker* 
chief  were  clean,  and  this  h  mentioned  by  Mr*  Dibdin  as  4 
ttMurfced  singularity. 

The  HiMe$f  or  large  buildings  in  which  the  sales  of  woalleoal 
Hoen,  and  corn,  are  transact^,  present  a  busy  and  .animated 
scene,  and  are  compared  to  the  cloth -market  in  Leeds.  Tbo 
.statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  the  Place  4e  la  PuceUe^  is  aligoa|t«> 
tised  as  *  wretched'  and  '  frightful  ;*  but  the  qjuadrapgle  of  a 
▼ery  ancient  house  in  the  same  square,  furnishes  a  stiosi  iiilcvflal«> 
ing  relic  of  former  times,  in  a  series  of  plaister  figures  eoieswf 
one  fide  of  tbe  building,  and  representing  the  prooesaioD  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  to  the  fi^mous  champ  ae  dtojo  d^ar. 
An  exquisite  copy  of  part  of  this  remain,  engrared  oy  Mr, 
Lewia  from  his  own  drawing,  is  nllaebed  to  thi  deaor^lMNi* 
The  church  of  St.  Vincent  contains  some  uneomroooly  hnlliaiiC 
speeimenH  of  stained  glass.  That  of  Sc.  Maolou  is  dtstingvished 
by  the  elaboration  and  delicacy  of  its  sculptured. bniamenia^ 
which  the  tasto  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  such  matterv, 
has  covered   wHh  an   *  overwhelming  tint  of  staring  yelbw 

*  odire  !*  The  fine  old  bridge  across  the  Seine,  coqsisfing  ot 
thirteen  arches,  has  long  been  in  ruins,  and  its  place  is  inade- 
qnately  supplied  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Bonaparte  had  oomr 
menced  a  new  structure  of  stone,  which  the  Bourbooa  aeena 
little  disposed  to  coihplete. 

*  He  who  wishes  to  be  astonished  by  die  singnlarity  of  a  soeae  os»* 
nected  with  trade^  should  walk  leisurely  down  the  atf  a  0s  aoaao. 
U  is  surely  the  oddest,  and,  as  some  majr  think,  the  most  repulsive 
aeena  imsginable :  but  who  that  has  a  rational  curiosity  coula  fetid 
aach  a  walk  ?  Here  live  the  dyers  o/elothe$^^ead  in  die  middle  of  the 
street  rudies  the  precipitous  stseam,  called  PEeu  de  iKo^si?— raOeiyi^ 
oolouia  of  all  hues.  Today  it  is  nearly  iet  black;  tonnorrow  il  is 
bright  scarlet ;  a  thii:d  day  it  is  blue,  add  a  fourth  day  ic  is  yellow* 
Meanwhile  it  is  partially  concealed  b^  little  bridges,  eemmqhiealiag 
with  the  manufactories,  or  with  that  iiUe  of  the  street  .where  the  worl^ 
people  live ;  and  the  whole  has  a  dismal  and  disagreeable  aspeoS««*esr 
pecially  in  dirtjr  weather :  but  if  you  »  to  one  end  of  it  (1  tliiok  to 
the  Dorth— as  it  runs  north  and  soutb)  and  look  down  upon  the  da> 
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pdkig  ,8trB<C,>  wMi  the  oiter-haiigiag  ^PP^  stodries  and  T<mftr— Ui| 
ibre^d!H»rtei)ed,  nunMcrous  bridges-^the  oiiferentlj  colourei  dyed 
docket  ttiApended  frAm  tife  windows  or  fVorti  poles — the  constnnt 
faotioA  of  ment  women,  and  efaildreo,  funning  across  the  bridg^&— With 
the  nt^dy  mmd06niieHMm  fi^iteiit&-^you  cannot  fiitl  to  acknowledge 
tiiat  tms  IS  <me  bf  tbo  most  s{))giil6r,  gmtesqiiCy  iand  aAcooirabh  ft!^tk 
ttt  tlie  «M&dtfr-«v«rkfng  city  of  R»iien? 

'  Mr.'Dibditi  did  not  tail  to  make  a  thorbugh  aearqh  after  the 
difltfredt' repositories  of  literature,  frotii  the  public  library  to  th« 
humble  1)opk-stail  wbo^  proprietor  could  acaroely  flad. '  raoiii 
*  aod  verge  euough'  for  himself  and  hia  cocked  hat.  In  lb*  lU 
brary,  be  met  witb  loaterials  for  his  fatourite  iiiv^atigationa/  and 
be  describes  with  humorous  petulance  the  'afaewinanor  Oioefone/ 
— km  aatiquitari  porter  who,  when  exhibiting  a  famoua  fpltd  Misaal 
which  ataada  en  a  small  separate  table,  places  the  visiter  at  .the 
loWfer  enid  of  the  book,  and  taking  his  own  station  oppoKit0  th^ 
upper  margin,  after  an  explanatory  prelude  *  vr^td  bis  huge 
'  thumb,  and  turns  over  the  leaves  by  fixing  it  precisely,  every 
'  time,  In  the  self-same  spot/  M.  le  Prevost  appears  to  be  .Ui% 
abtest  and  DQ6st  accomplished  literateur  to.  whom  Mr.  tf*  wae 
introduced.  He  deserves  the  hi^b  praise  or  having.made  a  vehe-^ 
ment  and  eloquent  appeal  agamst  the  barbarous  havoc  still 
carrying  ou  among  the  antiquarian  treasure  of  Rouen*'  We 
eoula  have  very  well  spared  the  Author's  comments  and  epeel*^ 
mens  illustrating  the  '  chap  books'  of  the  local  presses.  We 
tfaliik  that,  iKrtfa  here  and  elsewhere,  there  ts  betrayed,  ftn  oQ^tl- 
aiV^/  and  possibly  injurious  propensity  to  quote  the  thoughtless 
perscnkl  allusions  of  individuals  who  are  either,  nameif  or  so 
ulttiAl^  indicated  as  to  leave  i^o  room  for  erroneous, conja9ture. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Dtbdin  very  happy  iti  hU  self-6opq;r$itulatlo|i.ayt|ioi 
possessing  the  *  patient  spirit  of  tomb-stone  chronioliog,^  sinee 
Che*  Worthy  tumulists  at  whom  he  permits  himself  to  sneer,  roey: 
perhaps,  with  equal  effect,  insinuate  a  aaroASAn  At  the  plodding' 
^natiatii  of  title*page«  and  colopbop^. 

.  The  most  interesting  objects  in  the  route  from  RoMn  te  lift* 
vre^  are  the  abbey  of  Jamiegea  and  the  ehateau  de  Mentmot^nci. 
Havre  itadf  ie  only  noticed  en  pa$$amt ;  but  Caen  a^re«ted  the, 
Trsvdters  for  a  longer  eCay,  and  serves  as  the  text  of  some  in- 
teresting reminiacences.  As  they  entered  the  town  on  a  gtoomy 
evening, 

.  ^;  Qien  had  ihe  appearanea  of  Oxibvd  open  a  dkninnt^  seide. 
Tbe^ewn  itarifi  like  onr  famous  Univenity,  is  bttUt  in  aiAaAting  dlree^r 
tien;  though  the  snrrouncRng country  is  yet  flatter  diah  about  Otford. 
AB'0»  t$Mred  1%,  all  the  population  seemed  oottected  to  witfteSS  Oaf 
arrival.  From  aalitede  we  plunged  at  ence  inta  ttiiirdlt,  heslle.  dtrd 
nolee.  W»  stopped  as  the  Hotel  <P  E$pagne^^\$iegt,h^%\AAckntiA 
hs^^teed  manmn*    IjLer^  onr  baggage  wfur  (ak^  down  f  and  betar' 
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we  were  aisailed  by  gar^oos  de  place,  with  cards  in  ibeir  hands*  in- 
trealiDg  us  to  put  tip  at  their  respective  hotels.  We  hadscmnAo^ 
got  a  recommendation  to  the  Hatei  Rwfol  in  the  Place  Rouale  imd 
such  a  union  of  royal  adjuncts  was  irresistible.— Accordinftfyf  we  r^ 
sohed  upon  moving  thither.  In  a  trice  our  trunks  wepe  piaoed  upon 
barrows ;  and  we  marched  behind  «<  ia  double  quick  tine,''  ia  onler 
to  secure  our  property.  The  place  appeared  to  improve  as  we  wnide 
our  different  turnings,  and  gained  upon  our  hotel,  **  Le  voila^ 
Messieurs,"— exdaimed  our  guides  ana  baggage  conductors,  as  we 
got  into  a  goodly  souare,  and  saw  a  fair  and  comely  mansion  in  Iront. 
llie  rush  of  landQord,  waiting  maids,  and  gardens  de  place,  encountered 
us  as  we  entered^.  "  Messieurs  je  vous  salue''— said  a  huge,  ungracjf^is 
looking  figure— which  said  figure  was  nothing  less  than  the  master  of 
the  hotel— ycleped  Lagouelle.  We  were  shown  into  a  small  room  on 
the  ground  floor  to  the  right — and  ordered  tea ;  but  had  scarcely  be- 
gun  to  enjoy  the  cracklingblazeof  a  plentiful  wood-fire,  when  the 
said  ungracious  figure  took  his  seat  by  tne  side  of  us*  •  to  tell  us  **  all 

about  THE  DU1L.'T 

•  •  •  •  •  . 

<  He  went  through  his  narrative  with  a  method,  emphasis^  and 
energy,  rendered  the  more  striking  from  the  obesity  of  his  figure  and 
the  vul^rlty  of  his  countenance.     But  he  frankly  allowed  that 

^<  Monsieur  I'Anglois  se  conduisoit  bien.'' 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  About  three  weeks  only  before  our  arrival,  a  duel  was  fought  b^ 
tween  a  young  French  law  student  and  a  young  Englishman^  the  latter 
the  son  of  a  naval  captain.  I  will  mention  no  names ;  and  so  far  not 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  friends  of  the  parties  concerned.  But  thia 
duel,  my  friend,  has  been  <<  the  duel  of  duels"— 4>n  the  score  of  des- 
peration and  of  a  fixed  purpose  to  murder.  It  is  literally  without 
precedent,  and  I  trust  will  never  be  considered  as  one.  i  ou  must 
know  then,  that  Caen,  in  spite  <^  all  the  **  bouleversemens"  of  the 
Revolution,  has  maintained  its  ancient  reputation  of  possessing  a  very 
large  semmanr,  or  college  for  students  at  law.  These  studenta  a- 
mount  to  nearly  six  hundred  in  number.  Most  voung  gentlemen  un- 
der twenty  years  of  age  are  at  times  riotous,  or  frolicsome,  or  foolish. 
Generally  sneaking,  however,  the  students  conduct  themselves  with 
p^ropriety:  but  there  had  been  a  law-suit  between  a  French  and  Eng- 
lish suitor,  and  the  Judge  pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  our 
countryman.  The  hall  was  crowded  with.specUtors,  and  arooi^ 
them  was  a  plentiful  number  of  law-students.  As  they  were  retiring, 
one  young  Frenchman  either  made  frishtful  faces,  or  contempt3>le 
(contemptuous  I)  gestures,  in  a  very  fixed  and  insulting  manner,  at 
a  young  Englishman— the  son  of  this  naval  captain.  Our  countryman 
had  no  means  or  power  of  noticing  or  resenting  the  insult,  as  the  a|^- 
grosser  was  surrounded  by  his  companions.  It  so  happened  that  it 
was  fair*time  at  Caen ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  our  ooun- 
tryman  recognised,  in  the  crowd  at  Uie  fair,  the  physio^omy  ofthe 
youns  man  who  had  insulted  him  in  the  hall  of  justice.  lie  ap- 
proached him,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  rude  behaviour 
should  be  noticed  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a  proper  place :  whereupoiw 
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AePr^nfcTiman  came  up  to  him,  shook  him  violently  by  the  arm«  and 
told  hfm  to  **  fix  his  distance' on  the  ensuing  mornlrtg.*'  Now  thehabft 
of  doeHiiig  is  very  common  among  these  law-studenes,  but  they  mci^* 
sure  tweoty-five  paces,  fire,  and  of  course  •  •miss — and  then  fancy  thera- 
aelves  great  heroeSf  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  a^r !     Not  so  upon 
the  present  occasion.    **  Fifteen  paces,  if  you  please,"  said  the  stuaent 
sarcastically,  with  a  conviction  of  the  backwardness  of  his  opponent 
Co  meet  him.    **  Fiva  rather*' — exclaimed  the*  provoked  antagonist-7- 
**  I  will  fight  you  at  Fiva  paces :''— 4ind  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
so  meet  and  fight  on  the  morrow,  at  five  paces  only  asunder.    Each 
party  was  under  twenty :  but  I  believe  the  English  youth  had  scarcelj^ 
a^lmed  his  nineteenth  year.    What  I  am  about  to  relate  will  caus^ 
your  flesh  to  creep.    It  was- determined  by  the  seconds,  as  one  musi 
necessarily/^//,  from  firing  at  so  short  a  distance,  that  only  one  pistql 
should  be  loaded  with  bali :  the  other  having  nothing  but  powder  :^- 
and  that,  as  the  Frenchman  had  been  challenged,  he  was  to  have  the 
first  choice  of  the  pistols.    They  parted:  the  seconds  prepared  the 
pistols  according  to  agreement — and  the  fiital  morning  came.  The  com- 
batants appeared,  without  one  jot  of  abatement  of  spirit  or  of  cool 
Gooragew    The  pistols  lay  iipon  the  grass  before  theha ;  one  loaded 
only  with  powder,  and  the  other  with  powder  and  ball.    The  French- 
man advanced :  took  up  a  pbtol,  weighed  and  balanced  it  most  care*, 
fully  in  his  hand,  and  then  •  •  laid  it  down.     He   seized  the  other 
pistol,  and  cocking  it,  fixed  himself  upon  the  spot  from  whence  Jie 
was  to  fire.    The  English  youth  was  necessarily  compelled  to  tak^ 
the  abandoned  pistol.    Five  paces  were  then  measured ••  and  on  the' 
signal  being  given,  they  both  fired*  ^and  the  Frenchman  fell*  •j>m^i^^ 
vpov  THB  SPOT !     He  had,  in  fact,  taken  up  and  laid  down  the  very 
pl8tD^  which  was  loaded  with  the  fiital  ball,  on  the  supposition  of  itsf 
being  of  too  light  a  weight ;  and  even  seemed  to  compliment  himself^ 
ttpoa  his  supposed  sagacity  upon  the  occasion.    But  to  proceed.    The: 
ball  went  through  his  heart,  as  I  understood.    The  second  of  the  de-, 
ceased,  upon  seeing  his  friend  a  reeking  corpse  at  his  feet,  became', 
mad  and  outrageous,  and  was  for  fighting  the  survivor  immediately! ' 
Upon  which  the  lad  of  mettle  and  courage  replied,  that  he  would  not' 
fi^taman  without  a  ««coiMf — **  but  go,  *^  said  he,  (draiwing  his  watch 
oooHy  fh>m  out  of  his  fob)   <*  I  will  give  you  twenty  minutes  to  come 
baek  again  with  your  second.''  He  waited  with  his  watch  in  his  haiid, ' 
ami  by  the  dead  body  of  his  antagonist,  for  the  return  of  the  French- 
man ;  but  on  the  expiration  of  the  time,  his  own  second  conjured  him 
to  consak  fais  safety  and  depart;  for  that,  from  hencefortli,  bis  life  was 
ia  jeopardy.    He  left  the  ground ;  obtained  his  passport,  and  quitted^ 
the  town  instantly ;  but  he  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  tne  field  of  action ' 
a  doaen,  minates,  ere  a  multitude  of  students  came,  determined  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  countryman  by  that  of  his  destroyer!*  •The 
dead-body  of  the  duellist  was  then  placed  upon  a  bier :  and  his  funeral 
was  afterwards  attended  by  several  hundreds  of  his  companions — who,' 
armed  with  muskets  anid  swords,  threatened  destruction  to  the  civil ' 
and:  military  aothorhies  if  they  presumed  to  interfere*  'for  the  Maydr^^ 
had,  in  fact,  prohibited  the  funeral  rites  to-be  performed  within  con/' 
segifatfd  gfDuad^* 

i:  2 
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Caeo  cootains  '  the  most  beautiful  cburcb  in  all  Normandj,* 
St.  Pierre  de  Demetal.  The  volume  before  u^  exbibil9  sa  ex- 
cellent representatioo  of  its  principal  front,  with  tbe  tower  mm4 
spire  rising  ^  like  a  structure  built  by  preteniaiural  hands.'  la 
bis  visit  to  tbe  ancient  abbey  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity,  now  oocm- 
pied,  in  part,  by  a  mapufactory  of  cordage,  Mr.  Dibdin  was  in 
great  personal  danger  while  groping  his  way  in  the  dark  to  the 
summit  of  the  central  tower.  Ascending  a  wooden  temporary 
staircase,  he  had  reached  the  highest  step,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  raising  his  foot  to 


'  a  supposed  higher  or  succeediog  step  ••••••  but  tl 

was  none  I  A  depth  of  eighteen  feet  at  least  was  below  me.  The 
guide  caught  my  coat,  as  I  was  about  to  lose  my  balance — and  roared 

out  *'  Arretez tenez !"    The  least  balance  or  inclination,  one 

way  or  the  other,  is  sufficient  upon  these  critical  occasions  ;  when 
hictilyf  from  his  catching  my  coati  and  thereby  pulling  me  slightly 
backwards,  my  fall-  •  •  •  and  my  life*  •  •  •  were  equally  saved !' 

In  his  descent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dibdio  took  ^  especial  care  to  avoid 
f  all  temporary  wooden  staircases.*  At  Caen,  be  made  souse 
pleasant  acquaintances,  among  whom  were  the  Abbe  de  la  Roe, 
an  interesting  ecclesiastic  of  seventy,  the  great  arohnolo^ist  of 
Normandy ;  the  naturalist  Lamouroux  ;  and  Pierre  Aim6  Liair, 
described  as  ^  the  life  and  soul,  not  only  of  the  society,  but 
*  of  the  very  town  in  which  he  inoves.'  This  amiable  and  ac- 
complished man  has  originated  a  series  of  medals  in  meiqorial 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  French  Literature  and 
Art.  A  few  pages  are  occupied  with  the  biography  of  Stoysftot, 
the  original  compiler  of  the  BihliothSque  Portative ;  but  it 
should  have  been  stated,  that  the  much  increased  vt^lue  of  the 
second  edition  arose  from  the  superior  taste  and  judgement  of 
l^evlzac.  The  Public  Librsry  of  Caen  contains  h  fine  copy  of 
tbe  Commentaries  on  St.  Paul  by  Chrysostom,  from  the  press 
of  the  Sabii,  in  three  folio  volumes. 

*  I  well  remember,'  writes  Mr.  Dibdio,  ^  at  this  monKBtt  that 
this  was  the  very  work,  of  which,  when  residing  at  Worcester,— 
commencing  my  career  in  life  as  a  provincial  Counsel—*!  bad  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  third  volume ;  and  the  loaa  so  ^Qcled  oie, 
that,  to  recover  it,  I  left  the  profession,  and  became  bi.bliographef 
and  divine.  But  the  long  sought  after,  and  deeply  r^retted  objpst, 
has  ever  continued  to  elude  my  research*' 

The  talents  of  M.  Martin  Rullin,  the  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
congregation  at  Caen,  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  eulogy ;  but 
the  description  of  his  action,  conveys  no  very  favourable  im- 
pression of  its  simplicity.  In  fact,  he  imitates  Talma,  and  the 
tremulous  movement  of  his  bands,  while  his  arms  are  fit  thoir  fnU 
extension,  is  nothing  else  than  the  transference  to  the  polpit. 
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of  tome  of  the  worst  gesticulations  of  the  stage.  Mr.  lAbcliii's 
wanderings  led  him  one  morning  to  the  Place  (Palais?)  de 
Juatice^  where,  he  tells  us, 

*  I  saw  two  or  three  barristers  en  pleine  costume,  pretty  nearly  in 
the  English  fashion,  walking  quickly  to. and  fro  with  their  clients,  in 
the  open  air,  before  the  hall ;  and  could  not  help  contrasting  tlie  quick 
eye  and  miconcemed  expression  of  countenance  of  the  fbrmer,  with 
the  simple  look  and  yet  earnest  action  of  the  latter.  One  of  these 
barristers  might  hate  been  mistaken  for  an  Englishman:  but  I  wiD 
not  sav  wherefore,  for  fear  a  Frenchman  should  be  looking  over  yoirir 
shoulder  when  you  read  this.  I  entered  the  Hall,  and  to  my  asto- 
nishment, heard  only  a  low  muttering  sound.  Scarcely  fifteen  people 
were  present.  1  approached  the  bench;  and  what,  think  yon,  were 
the   intellectual   objects   upon   which   my    eye  alighted?     Three 

Judges all  fast  asleep !    Five  barristers,  two  of  whom  were 

nodding:  one  was  literally  addressing  the  bench and  the  remain- 
ing two  were  talking  to  their  clients  m  the  most  unconcerned  manned 
InraginaUew' 

At  Bayeux,  Mr.  D.  witnessed,  with  maeb  coroplacenoy,  the 
mummery  of  a  Catholic  ordmation,  explored  the  library,  ami 
obtained  leaTe  minutely  to  inspect  the  celebrated  tapestry. 

At  St.  Gilles,  Mr.  Dibdia  roadv  an  unsuccessful  attenfrpf  to 
purchase  an  interesting  fragment  of  sculpture.  He  was  very 
sanguine  in  his  expectation,  but  it  is  clear  from  his  own  state- 
ment, that  the  Care  was  only  quizzing  the  Traveller.  At  Vire, 
he  procured,  through  the  libefality  of  M.  la  Renaudiei^e,  a  copy 
of  tiie  privately  printed  edition  of  the  Vaudeoires  of  Olivier  Bas« 
selin.  Falaise,  the  birth -place  of  the  Norman  Williao^,  afforded 
much  gratification  to  the  Travellers.  The  remains  of  its  oastle 
are  not  uninteresting,  though  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  a 
eomnsaiiding  site.  The  Abb6  de  la  Rue  had  directed  Mr.  D/a 
partienlar  attention  to  a  head  of  the  Conqueror  which  was  to  b* 
seen  at  Falaise ;  and  our  Author  lost  no  time  In  searching  Out 
ib\»  ^klabie  fragment.  Ic  was  at  length  discovered  In  tlie  wall 
of  a  narrow  and  gloomy  staircase  leading  to  the  first  floor  of  a 
common  tavern,  covered  with  the  innumerable  coatings  of  oehre 
And  white-wash  which  had  at  various  times  been  laid  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wall  itself.  No  labour  was  spared  in  applying 
Hie  necessary  prooesses  of  scraping  and  scrubbing ;  the  result 
was,  the  production  of  a  head  and  face  of  exaggerated  and  dis- 
proportioned  features,  assuredly  not  the  vraiuortraU  de  Ghml" 
lamms  le  camquerofd.  The  Coun4  de  la  Fresnaye,  a  mae  of 
l«t€ei;s,  coiitribiited  to  make  Mr.  EKbdin's  short  visit  to  Falaise, 
a  pleasant  one ;  and  the  heart  of  the  amiable  Abb6  Langevin  was 
melted  by  the  purchase  of  three  copies  of  bis  local  ilecAere&ea 
tthtorique^^  and  by  the  promise  that  his  portrait,  drawn  by  Mr. 
ris,  should  be  engraved  and  published  in  England. 
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'  At  length,  Mr.  Dibdin  entered  Paris,  and  revelled  amid  1(« 
libraries  and  Bavana  to  the  full  gratification  of  all  his  biblioma* 
niacal  sensualities.  The  followiog  spirited  descriptioD  willy 
however,  shew  that  his  eyes  were  nclively  engaged  in  marking 
the  peculinritiea  of  the  scenes  of  every  day  life  with  which  be 
was  surrounded. 

*  Perhaps  the  roost  interesting  feature  about  Paris  are  (is)  the 
Boulevards.  1  speak  here  only  of  the  principal,— those  extending 
from  la  Madelaine  to  SU  Anioine  ;  which  encircle  nearly  one  lialf  the 
capital.  Either  on  foot,  or  in  a  carriage,  thev  afford  you  a  singular 
gratification.  A  very  broad  road-way.  flanked  by  three  rows  of  trees 
on  each  side,  within,  which  Uie  population  of  Faris  seems  to  be  in 
eternal  agitation — ^lofly  houses,  splendid  9hops,  occasionally  a  retired 
mansion,  with  a  parterre  of  blooming  flowers  in  front— all  manner  of 
merchandise  exposed  to  the  open  air — sprints,  muslins,  kaleidoscopeSf 
(they  have  just  introduced  them,)  trinkets,  and  especially  watch* 
chains  and  strings  of  beads,  spread  in  gay  colours  upon  the  ground-* 
the  undulations  of  the  chauss6e — and  a  bright  blue  sky  above  the 
green  trees — all  these  things  irresistibly  rivet  the  attention  and  extort 
the  admiration  of  a  stranger.  You  may  have  your  boots  cleaned  and 
yisur  .breakfiMt  prepared^  upon  these  same  Boulevards*  •••••«••« 
V  '  But  the  preceding  is.  only  a  hasty  sketch  of  what  may  be  called 
a  morning  scene.  Aftbrnoon  approaches :  then  the  innumerable 
chairs,  which  have  been  a  long  time  unoccupied,  are  put  into  in^me- 
diate  requisition:  then  pommences  the  <*  nigh  exchange'*  of  the 
loungers.  One  man  hires  two  chairs,  for  which  he  pays  two  sous; 
he  places  his  legs  upon  one  of  them,  while  his  body,  m  a  sea*saw  or 
slanting  position,  occupies  the  other.  The  places  where  these  chairs 
are  found,  are  usually  flanked  by  coffee-houses.  Incessant  reports 
from  drawing  the  corks  of  beer  bottles  resound  on  all  sides.  The  or- 
dinary people  are  fond  of  this  beverage ;  and  for  four  or  six  sous  they 
get  a  bottle  of  pleasant,  refreshing  small  beer.  The  draught  is  tisu* 
ally  succeeHJed  by  a  doze— in  the  open  air.  -  What  is  coQinion  excites 
no  surprize  ;  ana  Uie  stream  of  population  rushes  on  without  stopping 
one  instant  to  notice  these  somniferous  indulgences.  Or,  if  they  are 
not  disposed  to  sleep,  they  sit  and  look  about  them:  abstractedly 

Sizing  upon  the  multitude  around,  or  at  the  heavens  above.  Pore» 
le,  unproductiyc  listlessness  is  the  necessary  cause  of  such  enjoy- 
mcnt.  Evening  approaches :  when  the  Boulevards  put  on  their  gay- 
est and  most  fascinating  livery.  Then  commences  tne  bustle  of  the 
I6fi  Mart:  in  other  words,  then  commences  the' general  demand 
for  ices:  while  the  rival  and  neighbouring  cqfflls  of  Tortodi  and 
Rtche  have  their  porches  of  entrance  choked  by  the  incessant  ingress 
and  egress  of  customers.  The  full  moon  shines  beautifully  above  the 
fbliage  of  the;  trees;  and  an  equal  number  of  customers,  oectipyiBg 
chairs,  sit  without,  and  call  for  ices  to  be  brought  to  them.  Meati- 
white,  between  these  loungers  and  the  entrances  to  the  caffi^,  meve 
oni  closely  wedged,  and  yet  scarcely  in  motion,  the  maas  of  hu&Mm 
beings  who  come  only  to  exercise  their  eyes,  by  turning  them  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left;  while,  on  the  outsitfc,  Upon  the  ^*hau^de,  are 
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drawn  up  the  carria^s  of  Ttsitors  (chiefly  English  ladies)  who  prefer 

takinj^  their  ice  within  their  closed  morocco  quarters 

*  It  18  getting  towards  Midnioht;  but  the  bustle  and  activity  of 
the  boulerards  have  not  yet  much  abated.  Groupes  of  musicians,  ballad- 
aingersy  tumblers,  actors,  conjurors,  slight-oKhand  professors,  and 

raree*shew  men  have  each  their  distinct  audiences •  •  •!&  sb6rt, 

from  one  end  of  the  Boulevards  to  the  other,  for  nearly  two  Enelish 
noileSy  there  is  nought  but  animation,  good  humour,  and,  it  is  right  to 
add,  good  order ;— -while,  having  strolled  as  far  as  the  Boulevards 
de  Bondut  and  watched  the  moon-beams  sparkline  in  the  waters, 
which  ptay  there  within  the  beautiful  fountain  so  called, — I  retread 
my  steps,  and  seek  the  quiet  quarters  in  which  this  epistle  is  penned*' 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Dibdin  in  his  amusing  but  desultory 
vranderings  through  the  libraries  of  Paris.  He  wantons  among 
tbe  rich  treasures  of  the  Bibliographic  art  contained  in  those' 
noble  repositories,  with  intense  delight ;  and  we  have  read  with 
much  gratification  bis  descriptive  comments  on  early  printed 
books  and  illaminated  M8S. ;  out  it  is  quite  impossible  to  aoalyte 
the  brief  though  pithy  criticisms  iu  whicli  he  characterises  the 
respective  works  as  they  pass  through  his  hands.  The  leading 
booksellers,  too,  obtain  the  honour  of  a  faYoorable,  thongh 
sometimes  rather  caustic  notice.  We  shall  select  a  few  traits 
from  the  portrait  of  M.  Chardin. 

*  A  finer  old  roan,  with  a  more  characteristic  physiognomy,  bath 
not  appeared  in  France  from  the  time  of  Grering  downwards.  M. 
Cbaroin  is  above  the  mean  height;  is  usnallv  attired  in  a  rocquelaure ; 
and  hit  fine  flowing  grey  locks  are  usually  surmounted  by  a  small . 
Mack  silk  cap His  expression  of  countenance  is  pene- 
trating^ but  mdd;  and -ne  has  a  certain  air  of  the  **  Old 

Schom'*  about  him,  which  is  always  to  my  old-fashioned  taste,  inte- 
resting and  pleasing******  ••••He  lives  on  the  floor  just  above  the 
entrem,  and  his  two  or  three  small  apartments  are  gaily  furnished . 
with  books.  The  interior  is  very  interesting ;  for  his  chief  treasures 
are  locJced  up  within  glazed  armoireSf  which  display  many  a  rich  and 
rare  article*  These  ammrei  are  beautifully  ornamented :  and  I  do 
assure  you  that  it  is  but  justice  to  Uieir  owner  to  say,  that  they  con- 
tain many  an  article  which  does  credit  to  his  taste.  This  taste  con- 
sists principaUy  in  a  love  of  ornamented  Manuscripts,  and  printed 
books  UPON  vbllum,  in  general  very  richly  bound.  It  is  scarcely 
seven  yean  ago  since  M.  Chardm  puUished  an  octavo  cataloguet  of 
nearly  two  burared  pages»  of  Mawuscripts  and  printed  books*  •  *  •  •  • 
all  upon  velluBK  He  has  been  long  noted  for  rarities  of  this  kind. 
^  U  n'y  a  que  des  livres  rares,*'  is  his  constant  exclamation,  as  you 
open  his  glased  doovs,  and  stretch  forth  your  hand  to  take  down  his 
treasures.  He  is  the  Edwards  of  France,  but  upon  a  smaller  scale 
of  action.  Nor  does  he  push  his  wares,  although  he  does  hisjmicef* 
You  may  bur  or  not,  but  yon  must  pay  for  what  you  do  buy.  There 
is  another  oddity  about  Uus  courteous  and  venerable  bibliopdist.  He 
has  a  great  passion  for  mdcing  his  Alduses  perfect  by  means  of 
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niffMMfPif4  f  $x)d  I  fOPif*  sajs  tkat  suppoua^  thU  plaato  be  a  good  one». 

be  ha^  carried  it  ioiQ  execution  ia  a  aurpruioxlv  perfect  maaoer  ;  for 
vou  cwi  9careeljy  b^  caadle-'UAht^  detect  tho  aiffereace  betweea  what 
19  printed  and  what  13  execulea  with  a  pen.  I  think  it  waa  the  whole  of 
the  Scholia  attached  to  the  Aldine  Dio$cor\des.f  in  folio,  and  a  great 
nvunbei:  of  leave?  in  the  Grammatical  lastittUes  of  Urbanust,  of  1 497* 
'^to^*  with  several  other  snaller  ▼oluraea,  whicfai  I  saw  thus  rendered 
p^(^ct.~ — How  any  scribe  can  be  sufficiently  paid  for  such  to3,  is  to 
noa  uvQOOCeivable ;  and  how  it  ean  answer  the  purpose  of  any  book - 
B^Ueii:  so  to  complete  his.conies»  is  also  equally  unaccountable :  for  be  it 
k^wnt  .^bat  good  M.  Charoin  kaves  you  to  make  the  discovery  of  the 
'MAHusigKi FT  portion;  and  when  you  have  made  ii» — he  innocently 
su1)joins*-**  Oui,  Monsieur,  n'est  ii  pas  beau  V* 

Copious  a«i  our  extracts  have  been^  we  raufit  make  room  for 
t(ie  following  passage^  as  it  unites,  en  groupe^  nearly  all  ih« 
iQ<en  .of  note  \vb(^ipi|(ht  otherwise  have  claimed  a  separate  mea^ 
tion-  .  ;  .  . 

V  *  MmtIv  aU  these  ^rosthy  charaotefs.  of  whom  I  have  jU8t  node 
nMtnrionjt  nad  oa  opportunity  of  exbioitiag  their  soaial  qeaHttesi  of 
whaiwoi!  desfsriptiony  at  a  sort  of  Fkstival  which  I  gave  the  oUier . 

dafT*  •. •»  honour  of  the  Koxburgbe  0lttb— which  met  on  that 

aanie  davi  I  presume,  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel.  Thfs  Parisian  Rox- 
burghe  Banquet  went  off  upon  the  whole  wiiil  flying  colours.  Yoa 
shall  know  as  much  about  it  as  is  likdlr  to  interest  yon.  Having  ae* 
eiailqsf  giiostt  (Messfs*  I>biio«i^  Cilajl,  LiiwoLtfa,  Vax  ^aAsr, 
aed  MsaBtw)*  end  teed  both>tlw  place  aad  hocw^ef  repass,  i  endo»* 
vettfedii*  ibeisioat  m  littte  bi&  ef  fare  of  «  UMiamaniwad  doMriptfim^ 
so  sival,  lAiSs  w^«  that  of  Msm.  Gnjf  »eii^  m  tbe  RmMmveAs  Ftiikf 
Ckmn/ftf  (wMho  PmQ  aiaotea  walk  or  the  ReyidLibnaryv)  wkero  w# 
ymm9  to  assemble^,  at  fivw  o'cbck.  I  -knew  thai  Bf  ilka  watald:  pet  my 
teasii  orsootiiBenla  ksSageodFsenob^  and  so  i  took  camafe  tagMsa 
tko'hoiirof  osasitingi  ikadaeceradegreMnd-fleof  apeitBieat»  kokii^ 
ii|MOta.k»wn^  witb  whkh  k  coemunioated  by  ope»  doorSk.  Tlisdajr 
waaiMMHuattjn  hot  and  oppiminc*  After  iinishwg  ny  laboesa  eS  the 
Regnk  Libraryv  ^  wtvreed  Sft  my  Hotelv  anas^fed  ny  little  leaSlere 
cetmeeted  wkki  the  by*play  of  tise  festival  dtessod  and  resoftadto 
Qmaum^  Every  thing  looked  well  and  aoipiciesisly.  Oorrootawea 
}» lie  siedo  {  and  afewMtigenng  bseeaeo  seemed  to  pki^  beneathfthe 
bcaaehea  of  an  mdmm,  The  dwsk  ifreeo  bottles  of  lanoue  taperai^ 
■ilapas>  wese  imbedded  ki  peMs/  o^  ice  v(mmi  she  laUor  nadneuiwaa 
aad  eshar  goodly  ^aniitnro  graced  tkooenouslywo*e»tfaA  inung 
up/  iaibosunpmsy  of  my  heartii.  *o»cf  ike  asoi  wkUt  1  wasto^oo^ 
ci^  the  perlnsit of  Jomf  Ki^gt of  Ff^imi  whsch  kA^Ccsm^ ksd 
jiasl  fiiHsbedv<-eiot  oousidiiiag  tliat  this  sasd  Joko  hadboen  beasaii 
aad taken piisoner,  atthebettlo  of  JPbiotieis,  by-oQi^  BAaek^PHnoel 
Never  wasa'Stepamroiajttdicioea,  et  aaocvameat  nore  nnappiopfi*' 
alo»  Hawo»er»  tere  it  hiing  throogkeut  the  day»  A  dbnev  of  tfa# 
\mff  best  desoripiiont  oaelusively  of  the  wine*  was  to»  be  Setred  iip 
forlw?/iiO /reocs*  a  head.  ImalLo  nodoubt  but  tlie  Chib  petdaime 
niore  where  tliey  asseeibled  in  Leodoo !    At  lengdi  came  tiie  hoar  of 
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dinneTp  and  with  the  hour  the  guests.  I  requested  Brmher  Vaa-Frat^ 
to  be  deputy  chairnian ;  and  taking  my  seat  beneath  the  unfortunato 
John,  King  of  Friince»  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  attack-^upoi^ 
whatever  was  placed  before  the  guests.  Moasieur  Denon»  however^ 
did  not  arrive  till  afVer  the  first  course.  He  had  been  detained  by  i^ 
visit  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  M.  Millin  sat  at  my  right  bandy 
and  M.  Gail  at  my  left.  The  first  course  consisted  chiefly  oi  fruit, 
and  sifces  of  anchovy  crossed.  A  large  paper  copy  of  a  meUm  cut  a 
magnificent  appearance  ia  the  centre ;  but  all  this  quickly  gave  way 
Co  nshy  flesh,  and  fb^vl  of  a  various  but  substantial  description.  Poor 
Miltin  had  no  appetke^  and  would  only  carve.  He  lookea  particularly 
iff.  The  rest  ate,  drank»  and  were  merry.  The  desert  was  of  the 
very  best  quality :  and  this  was  sQceeeded  by  the  btroduction  of  « 
Irttie  of  EngPksh  fashion  and  manners.  We  drank  toasts,  conoectad 
with  the  object  of  the  day's  festival;  and  never  were  a  set  of  guests 
itiore  disposed  to  relish  both  the  wine  and  the  sentiment  which  acconi*^ 
panted  eadi  glass.  They  even  insisted  noon  a  **  three  times  three*' 
for  «*  Lord  Spencer  aad  the  Club  I"  But  i£  we  were  aierry,  we 
y^erawise.  Shenly  after  dinneff,  M«  Gail  reset  e^i^ia  atnoment  of 
inspiration,  from  his  se^t,— end  recited  the  XieCin  versea  wMcb  ate  iMaa 
cnelosed^  They  will  at  least  make  you  admire  the  goad  baawyp  ef 
the  poet.    He  afierward»  chaunted  a  song ;  his  owa  literal  versieia 

of  the  ]9t(  ode  of  Anacreon.  •  •  •  • ....•«••  The  guetla 

itecfared  that  they  had  never  sat  so  long  at  table^  or  were  more» 
'*^'P7'     ^  proposed  a  8troll  or   a  seat  upon  the  lawn.     Chaira 
and  benches  were  at  hand ;  and  we  requested  that  the  coffee  roighs 
be  breiight  to  •»  out  of  doors.    It  was  now  after  sunset ;  and  a  lurid 
sky  saaa  above  aor  headsw    Our  conrer&ation  was  desultory  as  to  to- 
pics, bas  aaimated  as  to  manoer.    I  had  never  witnessed  M.  Varf 
Israel  noraaliva  to  sooial  disquisition.    We  talked  af  books>  ef  plc- 
turesr  ai)d  aatif|ttitiea:  aad  I  happaaed^  with  tbe>  sane  witless  mrn^ 
plicity  which  bad  pinned  the  pcMrirait  of  King  Jirim  aver  my  seat  00 
dinner^  to  mention  that  volume^   of  almost  aoparaUelled  fwntf^ 
ycleped  the  Fables  of  Ffister,  prinud  at  Bamberg  in  1461 — wMds 
they  had  recently  restored  to  the  Wolfenbuttel  Library*    It  wea 
*'  more    than    enough"  for    the  acute   feelings  of  the  devoted 
bead  libranan.    M.  Van  Praet  talked  with  legs  and  arms,  as  well  aa 
with  tongue,  in  i^ply  to  my  observations  upoa  the  extraordinary 
worth  and  rarity  of  that  singular  volume*     '*  Alas,  Sir,  nothing^ 
pained^  me  aierek    Truly**  «-«Here  a  smart  flash  of  lightning  came^ 
aoaoM  tUy  which  illumined  aur-  ooantenancce  with  due  eflbct :  ibr  ip 
Held  bean  icwslima  past  aUnost  wholly  dark,  aad  wa  had  been  tfeilkit]# 
to-.aachtolhar  wtttbout  peioBiviag  afealare  in  oar  resoectiveftoea  ml 
I^angltfa  jained  ia  M.  VaaPraet'skKneBCaiaao ;  aad  the  Baron  Deaeoi' 
who.  (aa  I  leamt )  had  beau  the  meana  of  obtaiaiag  that  ideolial  nra»* 
cious  volume,  united  his  tones  of  commiseration  t»  these  e£  biaas«^« 
threo.    The  lightning  now  became  more  frequent,  and  in  larger 
flashes,  but  neither  sharp  nor  very  dazzling.    Meanwhile  thenotea  of, 
8"  Ailfidfy  toudied  harp  w^e  heard  from  one  of  the  windowa  of  a 
neighbouring  bouse,  with  a  mingled  effect  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe*    PBster,' boohs,  busts,  and  music,  now  wliolly  engrossed 
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our  attention,  and  we  were  absolutely  enTelojj^d  in  blue  lightning.  We 
bad  continued  our  diBCourae  till  towards  midnight,  had  not  the  rain 
come  down  in  a  manner  equally  sudden  and  aevere.  It  was  one  of  the 
heaviest  showers  which  I  remember  to  have  witnessed.  The  storm 
was  directly  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  and  over  our  heads.  We  retr^saled 
precipitately  to  the  deserted  banquetting  room ;  and  had  a  reinforce- 
ment of  coffee.  After  such  a  series  of  qieltiojg  hot  weather.  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  the  refreshing  sweetness  emitted  from  every  shrub 
upon  the  lawn.  About  ten  o^dock,  we  tli6ught  of  our  respective 
homes.  I  went  into  another  room  to  pay  the  reckoning ;  libemled 
King  John  from  his  second  confinement,  shook  hands  very  heartily 
with  my  guests,  and  returned  to  my  lodgings  by  no  means  out  of  hu* 
mour  or  out  of  heart  with  tlie  day*s  entertainment.  Whether  thej 
have  been  more  rational,  or  more  economicalt  in  the  celebration  of  the 
same  festival,  at  home,  is  a  point,  which  I  haveaome  curiosity,  bat 
.  no  right  to  discute.    Certainly  they  could  not  have  been  happier.' 

The  length  to  which  we  have  already  extended  this  article, 
warna  us  to  withdraw  our  hand  from  the  seductive  details  con- 
ilected  with  the  arts,  which  nearly  fill  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  second  yoluroe.  The  collections  of  the  Baron  Denon,  Mr*. 
Quinlin  Craufurd,  and  the  Marquis  de  Sommariva,  are  well  de« 
scribed;  and  there  is  sorne  interesting,  though  not  very  pro- 
found information  respecting  the  artists  and  engravers  of  Paris;, 
Which  might  tempt  us  to  cita^tioh,  were  it  not  that  another  Tolume 
siiti  lies  before  us,  and  that,  well  as  we  have  been  entertained 
by  Mr^  Dibdin  during  our  travels  with  him  in  France,  we  most 
not  forget  that  we  have  still  to  accompany  him  into  Germany. 

On  th0  11th  of  July  1818,  Mr.  D.  quitted  Paris,  and  after  a 
halt  of  two  days  at  the  agreeable  and  well  built  town  of  Nancy, 
reached  Strasbourg.  In  this  interesting  city  once  resided  the 
illustrious  John  Geyler,  who,  previously  to  the  more  brilliant 
saocesses  of  Luther,  opposed  the  immoralities  and  the  selfisbnesii 
of  the  Romish  clergy.  The  pulpit  from  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  address  the  people  is  still  preserved.  The  western  front  of  the 
cathedral  is,  probably,  the  finest  existing  specimen  of  the  rich 
and  fantastic  grandeur  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  rises  from  the 
pavement  of  the  nave  to  the  stupendous  elevation  of  500  feet,  and 
presents  an  unequalled  combination  of  lightness  and  firmness* 
After  having  reached  a  platform  at  the  height  of  about  SOO  feet, 
TiHw.  D.  paused  to  contemplate  tlie  objects  by  which  be  was  sor- 
rquipded :  below  were  the  houses  of  Strasbourg,  '  sbriNik  to 
*  vabbit-butches ;'  beyond  these  the  RUne;  and,  in  thedistaiiee^ 
the  chain  of  the  Vosges. 

*  It  remained  to  ascend  the  opposite  tower.  At  each  of  the  four 
comers  there  is  a  spiral  staircase,  of  which  the  exterior  is  open  work, 
cdnsisting  of  slender  but  lofly  pillars,  so  that  the  ascending  figure  is 
seen  at  every  convolution.  It  has  a  fearful  apnearance  to  tne  adven- 
turer ;  but  there  is  scarcely  the  possibility  of  danger.    You  go  round 
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Wcl  rouhdy  md  ofaserve  three  jfatkict  termhiations  of  tbe  oehtrd  work, 
wMiai/fdrmiag  three  ^xlfi^  lyf  which  the  third  n  eminently  beaati- 
^L  I  could  not  help  expressing  mj  astonishment  at  some  of  the 
eitterior  columns,  which  could  not  be  much  lest  than  threescore  feet 
in  beMt,  and  sdafcely  ten  inches  it  diameter!  Havine  gained  the 
top  of  one  of  these  corner  spiral  staircases,  I  breatliea  and  looked 
dnHind  me.  A  new  feature  presented  itself  to  my  view.  About 
one  hnAdf ed  fteet  beneath,  was  the  body  of  this  huge  cathiedral.  Im- 
mediately above  rose  the  beautifully  tapering  and  curiously  ornamented 
s^tite/  to  the  heieht  of  probably  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet! 
It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  both  tower  and  spire  were  direct  ladders  t6 
che  sky.  The  ifnmortal  artist  who  constructed  them,  and  who  lived  to 
Witness  the  completion  of  hit  structure,  was  John  Hultz,  a  native 
of  Cologne.    Tnedate  Of  their  completion  is  1449/ 

^  * 

Tbe  oi^aa,  built,  about  a  oenlury  since,  by  SObenttstti,  eon- 
tains  2,242  pipes,  and  is  filled  by  six  *  beUowgeM^*  each  six  feet 
wide  and  twelve  long.  An  admirably  drawn  view  of  the  grand 
front,  gives  saflBcient  evidence  of  the  skill  and^patience  of  Mr. 
Ijewis.  From  the  literary  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Public 
Library",  Mr.  Dibdin  received  the  most  marked  attentiun,  es- 
|>eciaf!y  frutn  the  younger  Schweighaeuser,  whose  father  was  ab- 
sient  at  Baden.  The  publishers  of  the  excellent  edition  of  He* 
rodotas  by  the  ehfer  S.,  coniplained  of  the  injury  done  to  their 
p.rb{ierty  by  the  London  reprint ;  bat  IMr.  D.,  when  he  describes 
tbe  latter  as  i  '  page  for  page*  Copy  of  the  former,  should  bav9  r 
atlded,  that  it  does  not  contain  the  various  readings, — a  most  Ya« 
liiabie  and  comprehensive  appendage  to  the  original*  The  fol- 
lowing very  singular  anecdote  respectihg  the  surrender  of  Stras- 
bourg to  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV.  in  Sept  1681,  is  perfectly 
new  to  us :  it  is  narrated  on  respectable  historical  authority. 

,*  Louvoii,  minister  at  war,  sent  word  to  M.  de  Chamilli,  nephew 
of  the  ^IJant  defender  of  Grave,  to  come  to  him  immediately  to  re^ 
ceivehis  inscructions  upon  a  very  important  mission,  with  which  he 
was  to  be  instantly  charged.    The  mstructioas  were  these.    **  Set  off 
this  very  evening  for  Basle,  in  Switzerland  ;  you  will  reach  it  In  three  ^ 
days;  on  tbe  fourth  day,  precisely  at  two  o^clock  in  the  aftemoon«  ' 
yOu  will  not  fail  to  repair  to  the  bridge  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  sheet  of' 
pa^r,  pen,  and  ink;  you  will  examine  and  write  down.  With  the 
greatest  care,  every  diing  which  passes  under  your  eye  during  these' 
two  hours.    At  fbur  o*cTock  precisely^  you  will  have  post-horses  to 
ydcNr  carriage,  ready  to  start;  yon  wtH  then  tei  off,  travel  day  and 
n^giH^  and  bring  me  every  thing  which  you  have  writCed  down  upon 
the  paper.    At  whatever  hour  you  arrives  demand  an  immediate  au«  > 
dienee  of  me."    M.  de  Chainilli,  though  extremely  surprised  a^  what 
se^ed  to  him  to  be  a  romantic  or  puerile  mission,  nevertheless  in-  . 
st^tly  obeyed.    He  reached  Basle  at  the  time  appointed ;  and  pre- 
cbely  nt  the  hour  indicated,  he  was  upon  the  bridge-«with  paper, 
pen,  and  ink,  to  notify  every  thing  wnich  should  take  place*    At 
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fini,  be  saW  a  fruiterer  with  bis  baskets }  then,  a  traveller  on  hdrae- 
backf  dressed  in  a  biue  great*  coat ;  next,  a  raggedly  dressed  coaiitrj« 
nan  ^  theni  ceramon  porters.  But  precisely  at  three  o'clock,  a  amn, 
in  a  Goraplete  ^uit  of  yellow^  stopt  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge ;  went 
tewavda  the  water  and  leant  upon  the  parapet  wall ;  receded  on^  aCep ; 
«nd  with  a  large  stiok  struck  three  times  upon  a  small  mound  of  earto. 
This^  and  every  othar  circumstance,  however  trivial  and  minute,  was 
r^j^dljT  recorded  by  M,de  Chamilli.  The  clock  struck  four,  and  M.de 
.Chamilli  darted  away  in  his  carriage,  to  return  to  bis  employer.  He 
arrived  within  forty-eight  hours,  about  mklnight,  baviag  traveUed 
witliout  intermission.  He  demanded,  as  was  agreed,  an  immediate 
audience  and  seemed  quite  vexed  to  have  nothing  more  important 
to  relate.  The  minister  seized  his  paper,  read  it  with  a  hurrying  eye, 
and  when  he  came  to  that  part  about  the  man  in  yellow  cfothes 
striking  thrice  upon  the  earth,  he  leaped  for  joy !  Chamilli  was  dis- 
HNiaed  witit  caresses.  The  mininer  went  instabuy  to  the  king,  found 
Irioi  m  bed,  caused- him  to  be  immediately  roused— -chatted  with  him 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  foot  of  his  bed— ^nd,  on  leaving  him, 
dispatched  four  couriers,  who  were  at  hand,  and  who  had  been  wait- 
ing several  hours,  ready  to  start.  Eight  days  following,  Strasbourg 
was  surrounded  by  French  troops,  and  surrendered  to  Louis  on  the 
SOth  of  Sejpt.  1681.  The  magistrates  had  betrayed  their  trusta— and 
the  three  blows  with  the  stick  was  the  signal  which  announced  to  Loa- 
vois  that  the  work  of  treachery  was  consummated.* 

Disappointed  in  bis  hope  of  a»  interview  with  the  [eldefr 
Scht^eif^lMeiiser  at  Strasbourg,  Mr.  Dibdin  determined  on  sectir* 
\ng  that  lieairable  poiiit  by  a  visit  to  Baden,  where  hefdund  (be 
Professor,  a  tall  aMsligbt,  but  firm  and  straight  old  i^entleman  of 
saveBty*tbr«e,  who  ^^avebiiD  a  very  courteous  reoeption.  Id  the 
course  of  their  conversations,  it  appeared  that  this  admirable 
scholar  was  first  stimulated  to  the  collation  of  Greek  MSS. 
by  Uie  perusal  of  the  Euripi(tes  of  Musgrave.  He  mentionied 
his  design  of  eifecting  an  .improved  Latin  version  of  Herodotus  ^ 
but  it  is  not  specified  in  what  respects  he  might  deem  his  former 
translation  defectivor  WheA  his  u()inion  was  asked  coDceraing 
Valpy^s  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Tkegaurue^  be  expressed 
general  approbation  of  its  eoteculiofi.  That  *  tkeroughly  dull 
^  pbice*  SCttttgart,  aflbrded  Mr.  D.  a  grand  bibliogrq>hioal 
triumph^  inasmuob  as,  al'ter  an  active  negotiation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Public  Library,  and  a  brief  interview  with  the  King 
of  Wurtembergat  theLevee^  be  gained  possession,  by  purchase 
and  exchange,  of  two  ultra-rare  editions  of  Virgil,  1471.  A 
lounge  in  the  studio  of  Dannecker,  the  celebrated  Suabian 
sculptor,  is  agreeably  described  ^  but  the  explanation  of  the  fine 
outlines  of  Retscb,  from  the  Faustus  of  Goethe,  is  quite  errone- 
oua  r  A^^  ^^  wood  engravings  of  the  selected  subjects  are  aU 
togjatber  inferior  to  the  original  publication, — an  inferiority 
pirtfuliariy  marked  in  tlie  countenance  of  Marg^at.     Ulm,-  with 
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^  noble  cflthedraJy  and  AugRburg,  trkh  ks.fineapeeiitoeiift  oC  (he 
early  German  school  of  paipttng,  must  ooc  detain  ua  from  a  brief 
notice  of  Mr.  Dibclin's  transactions  at  Munich.  He  gires  a  cur^ 
nory  but  aninmted  deaoripCMMi  of  the  ^  enchanted  palaoe*  of  this 
.capital  of  Bavaria,  adverts  eatber  too  slightly  tothe  treannreaof 
the  Picture. Gallery,  and,  as  usual,  lingers  over  the  antiqukifedT 
4he  Public  Library.  But  the  palmary  event  of  his  sojourn  hers, 
-was  the  acquisition  of  '  the  scareest  and  brightaet  of  all  the  At- 
*  dine  gems,'  the  first  ediiien  of  the  Cheek  Hottre^  printed  hi 
44W.  The  Prince  Royal,  vrho  is  an  eager  jcolledor  of  Aldnses, 
bad  been  extremely  urgent  to  secure  it;  but  the  price  demanded 
was  80  *  extravagant*  as  to  stagger  all  bidders  exoept  the  iigent 
of  Lord  Spencer,  in  whose  library,  thanks  to  Air.  Dibdiot 
the  volume  now  rests.  He  acquired  otbor  rarities  on  lose 
appalling  terms.  In  his  bibliographical  intereourae  with  a 
Baron  Von  Moll,  ho  was  told  the  following  anecdote  of  Na* 
poleon. 

*  It  was  during  the  crisis'  of  some  great  battle  in  Austria,  when  the 
iate  of  the  day  was  very  doubtfiil,  that  Bonaparte  ordered  Lasnes  to 
make  a  decisive  movement  itith  his  cavalry.  Lasnes  seemed  to  hesi* 
tate.  Bonaparte  reiterated  the  order,  and  Lasnes  appeared  to  Jiesl- 
tate  apain — as  if  doubting  the  propriety  of  the  movement.  Bonaparte 
eyed  him  with  a  look  of  ine&ble  contempt;,  and  added—^ahnoftt  fix- 
ii^  bis  teeth  together,  in  aihiasiag  but  biting  tone  of  saroasna— ^^  SU^ee 
fUB  Je  i'aiJeU  #r0p  riche  t*  Lasnes  dasbed  hia  spura  bio  the  «idea 
of  his  charger,  tamed  away,  and  prapaoed  to  put  the  comaiand  of 
his  master  into  exacution.' 

From  the  library  of  the  Benedictine  community  of  St.  Peter*s 
at  Salzburg,  some  acquisitions  wer^  made  at  a  reasonable  price. 
On  the  road  to  Lintz,  a  more  interesting  visit  to  the  monastef y  of 
Cbremsminster  afforded  a  sight — but,  to  Mr.  Dibdin's  great  re- 
gret, a  sight  only — of  a  few  well  preserved  vellum  rarities,  and 
Sf  some  scarce  and  beaut ifuL  Del phins.  From  the  monks  of 
St.  Florian,  Mblk,  and  Gbttwic,  on  the  route  to  Vienna,  the 
Travellers  experienced  a  gratifying  reception.  But  what  af'- 
fordedtbe  greatest  satisfaction  to  Mr.  X>.,  was  the  opportunity 
he  had  at  Gottwic,  of  inspecting  certain  rare  and  curious 
Tolumes,  and  of  receiving  as  a  present  from  the  hospitable  and 
courteous  Abbot  AUman,  a  copy  of  the  Chronicon  Gottwicenne. 
A  well  chosei)  point  of  view  exhibits  to' great  advantage  the 
monastery  of  Molk,  astruclure of  commanding  site  and  magnir 
ficent  design,  seated  on  its  rock,  and  looking  down  on  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Danube;  and  an  ably  treated  *  halt  of  pilgrims* 
affords  an  opportunity  of  introducing  some  of  the  rich  forest 
scenery  which  adorns  the  approach  to  Gottwic.  There  is  at 
Ic^t  some  novelty  in  t^e  oircainatance  of  an  fingttsit  Proteatant 
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clergyrotB'diiiiBK  with  the  heads  of  a  Banedietine  esttUisiMoelify 
Md  pnopMUW  a0  a  loasiy  '  iBoreasiogpcoBtteffilY  to  the  muoaslefy 
«  of  Gotlwicr 

Ai¥ienaa^  Mr.  Dibdio'a  first  buBtness  waslo  tender  tabin- 
trodootorjr  oredeotiala  to  M.  do  Barlsch,  an  Aulic  Couniielloit, 
«od. chief  director  of  the  Library;  It  appeared  that  his  Tisk 
.was  singularly  ilUtiiDed,  since  it  was  jast  at  the  season' when 
the  conservators  indulge  in  a  month^s  annual  respite  ftom  tbetr 
«sual  labours.  This  difficulty  was  removed  in  a  way  to  wMeb, 
we  strongly  suspect,  no  similar  body  of  men  in  Great  Bricaifi, 
would  have  been  liberal  and  self-denying  enough  to  consent*     . 

<  I  havie  been  talking  the  nkatter  over  with  my  brethren  and  coad- 
jutors in  the  libFary^epartment^  (said  M.  Baruoh,)  and  we  have 
agfoedi"  iconridering  the  great  distance  and  •expense  of  your  joomey 
«-4ogive  you  an  extra  weekfs  research  among  our  books.  We  wit! 
pQftpooe  our  regular  trip  to  Badcor^-'^hiihet  the  ^ourt»  the.noblnssev 
and  our  principiu  citizens  at  present  resort— in  order  that  you  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  your  inquiries.' 

Mr.  JDibdin  fouqd  himself  placed  in  an  awkward  situation  of 
contrast  to  this  high-minded  courtesy,  by  the  Inconvenient  me- 
mojry.  of  M.  Kopitar,  one  of  the  librarians,  who  reminded  him 
of  a  p.revious  interview.    . 

^  I  had  ibrmerly/  writes  Mr.  D.,  *  seen  him  whife  he  was  in  £ng^ 
land;  when  he  came  with  Mr.  Foss  to  St.  Jameses  Place;  to  examine 
the  AkUne  volumesf  and  especially  those  prhited  imon  velluni.  He 
himself  reminded  me  of  the  chary  manner  m  which  I  seemed  to  attaw^ 
him  to  handle  those  precious  tomes.  **  You  would  scarcely  .pecmii  tm& 
(said  he  smilingly)  to  hold  them  half  a  minute  in  my.  hands  :  but  I 
will  not  treat  you  afler  the  same  fashion.  You  shall  handle  our  velf  am 
bodks»  whether  in  manuscript,  or  in  print,  as  long  and  as  attentively^ 
as  you  please." » 

'  We  should  much  like  to  have  seen  Mr.  D.^s  countenance  anil 
attitude  on  this  occasion.     But  M.  Kopitar  is  a  gentleman,  And,  • 
though  he  felt  it  right  to  give  this  pleasant  hint  to  his  visiter^ 
be  hastened  to  relieve  him  by  a  well-bred  assurance  that  he 
considered  him  as  having  only  done  bis  duly. 

Both  the  Travellers  found  ample  scope  at  Vienna  for,  the  conci^ 
plete  exercise  of  theur  respective  pursuits. '  While  Mr.  Lewis 
was  busily  occupied  in  realising  with  skilful  veftatility  of  hand, 
the  scenery,  buildings,  groupes,  and  illuminations,  which  suc- 
cessively presented  themselves  to  his  ready  pencil,  Mr.  Dibdin 
was  exploring. the  Imperial  Library  with' its  unrivalled  stores  ; 
the  Cathedral  with  its  exquisite  spire ;  the  Augustine  Churchy 
containing  the  monument  of  the  Duchess  of  Saxe  Tescliea  by 
Canova  i  the  paintings  of  the  Belvedere ;  the  private  library  of 
the  Bmperor ;  with  a  thousand  and  one  other  objects  of  curiositj,  ,^ 
of  wbicb  a  bald  catalogue  would  afford  but  small  gratificatiou 
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to  0iir  readers,  la  Ibe  course  of  a  cooversecieii^  with  tteli- 
bnirian  of  ibe  Emperor,  Mr.  D.  bad  oooasioD  to  speak  of  a  pir^ 
ticuiar  copy  of  Ackermao's  History  of  Westmioster^  as  ^  the 
^  roost  sofliptooiis  copy  of  a  printed  book  in  tbe  world.'  To  tbis 
he  subjoins,  in  a  note  rather  too  lon^  for  citation,  a  minute  de^ 
floription  of  tbe  two  volumes  in  questibn.  The?  are  printed  oii 
▼eilom,  and  all  tbe  original  drawings,  many  of  them  of  exqul* 
aite  beauty,  are  inserted.  Tbe  title-|>ages  and  the  subscriptions 
to  tbe  drawings,  were  written  by  tbe  late  Tomkins,  and  cost  not 
leas  than  a  hundred  guineas.  'JFbe  exterior  binding  is  of  siWer 
gilt,  with  sixteen  balls  of  solid  gold,  on  wbidi  the  volumes  wlien 
open,  rest  Such  were  tbe  difficulties  connected  with  tbe  stitch- 
ing of  the  backs,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  covers,  tliat  the  former 
were  three  times  taken  to  pieces,  and  tbe  latter,  alter  belog 
completed,  bad  to  be  recast.  The  whole  operation  oodipied  a 
year ;  and  the  cost  of  the  binding  alone  was  little  short  of  thre^ 
hundred  guineas* 

A  Sui>plement  contains  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Dibdin*s  jour- 
ney through  Ratisbon,  Nuremberg,  Manlieim,  Paris,  home.' 

it  only  remains  that  we  add  something  to  our  previous  iafi- 
matioos  respecting  tbe  character  and  quality  of  the  deooratiofts 
scattered  tbrougli  these  volumes.  Mr.  Dibdin  was  fortunate  in' 
bis  companion,  for  Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  have  resolutely  andsMy 
assuled  every  thing  transferable  to  paper.  His  choice  of  sub^ 
jects,  bb  handling  and  his  management  of  effiict  and  distriba«-' 
tioB,  are  excellent^  The  only  fault  worth  adverting  to,  that  we 
liave  observed,  Kes  in  the  character  of  his  trees,  which  are,  too* 
frequently,  insipid  and  common-place,  both  singly  and  in  com- 
position.  His  old  houses,  of  which  there  are  several  spiritedi 
vignettes  and  views,  are  delightful ;  his  groupes  of  characte*^ 
ristic  figures,  are  the  best  illustrations  of  national  peculiarity 
that  we  have  ever  seen  ;  the  portraits  oi  fiUe9  dechambre  are. 
partksularly  good ;  and  the  copies  from  statues  and  illuminations 
sure  equally  excellent.  The  engravings  are,  however,  of  a  more 
mixed  quality  :  the  majority  are  ably  and  expressively  executed,, 
but,  in  some,  there  are  evident  signs  of  haste  or  uqskilfuliiess ; 
and  in  several  of  the  more  interesting  views,  tbe  distances  are. 
tntserably  rotten.  The  stippled  portraits  of  Denon,  Diana  de 
Poictiers,  and  Francis  I.  are  exquisite  productions,  and  wei  have, 
seldom  seen  a  richer  plate  than  the  '  unknown  portrait*  from  the 
collection  of  Artaria. 

We  have  on  the  whole  been  much  amused  by  these  volumes. 
In  certain  personal  descriptions,  and  in  a  few  other  particulars, 
we  fear  that  the  bidiscretion  of  Mr.  D.  will  occasion  paiil  to 
worthy  and  amiable  individuals,  who  are  displayed  in  rather' 
more  of  undress  than  is  usual  in  public  exhibitions.    At  th^  same ' 
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fMf  haw*  giv«n  l^lris  work  an  interest' ad  vaniii^eous  to  Its  cir- 
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*  Containing   Leighfoft's'  CofhrneMtary  on   St.  Tcier.     Cdjtccpiv  (lit- 

ReV.C.  Braidlcy.    'l2nQ0.  pp.  568.     Price  7s.  6il.'  Loiiddu.    fs^l, 

*  *  ■*   * 

2«    The  Whok  fForks  of  RoUrt  LeighUm,  D,D.    .Sometime  fiisliop 

of  Dunblane,  and  afterwards  Arch  bUhup' of  Glasgow.     Anew  ly^i- 

.  tioQ  carefully  corrected.     To  u'bich  is  pri^iiKcd,  a  Mcmoii*  of- the 

Author,  by  George  Jcrment»  D.D.  4  vols.  8vo.  Price  U.  itfs.  Loiidtm* 

"     1820.     ' 

'^■'R.  Bradley  ingonuously  confesses  io  (be  Preface  to  this 
r**'^  AfaridgemeDt  of  Leighton^s  ioestif&able  Commentary,  thai 
f  be.qnoe  tbouglit  the  very  exaltejit  praise- bestowed  on  it  by 

*  9ther8,  somewhat  more  than  it  could  justly  claim.*  Being;  now, 
bej^ds,  ^  better- acquainted  whh  its  excellencies,  he  will  venture 
'  t(i.aasert,  that  there  is  Au^.one  bovk  better  calculated  to,  be  the 
^-.eonatanioopipanbn.of  the  Christian,  and  that  is  a  book  writ- 
^  ton^'Aot  by  the  p«n  of  man,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  Qo<l.*  Thi^ 
b(iaJbieD.so.of(en  saitl  of  so  many  d^tTerent  authors,  that  the  form 
of  expressioD  has  almost  lost  its  emphasis.  Every  one  is  apt  to 
paok  bis  favourite  theological  writer  next  to  the  Bible.  But  the 
atttboriiy  of  Or.  Doddridge,  and  the  explanation  which  he  has 
fuffQishadt^f^he  grounds  on  which  Leighton's  writings  challeag^ 
tbia  pre-eminence^  will  possibly  in  the  present  instance  redeem, 
wilh  our  readers,  the  encomium  from  either  impropriety  or  ex- 
tmfaganoe.  After  speaking  of  the  ^  .de)ight  and  edification* 
wUeb  hefaadfonnd  in  tlie  wtritinga  of  <  tliis  wonderful  man,  'for 
'.  at»^i\bt  says,  '  I  must  deUberately  Call  Ijim;*  Dr.  Doddridge 
adds: ^ .  ^ 

^  I  can  bardly  forbear  saying,  as  a  Considerable  philosopher  and  emi** 
nent  divine  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Mi k*s»  F.R^S.)  ^aid  to  me  iong  ago, 
**  Thereis  a  spirit  in  Archbishop  Leightonl  never  ipet  with  in  au^  hniaan 
writings;  ndr  ^an  I  read  many  lines  in  tbem'  without  being  moved .**  •  iiw 
deed  it  would  be  d^fficdlt  for  me  to  say  where,  but  in  the  sacred  oracles, 
T  have  ever  found -such  beart-affectiog  lesaons  of  sifiaplicity  and  huioiiily^  . 
candour  and  benevolence,  exaked  piety  without  jEhe  least  tlnctare  of  £vr 
tbasiasm,  aad  an  entire  niortt£catton  to  every  earthly  i\itercsr,  without, 
any  mixture  of  splenetic  resientmenL    Nor  can  lever  sufficiently  ad.mjrc' 
that  artless  m^ner  in -which  ho  lays  open  his  whole  'breu«t  to  tlu;  re£k!er^ 
andahews,  without  seeming  to  be  stall  coqscious  Of  it  h^iiM^lf,  ftll  the 
variottA  ^rnoes  thai  caii.adocn  and  ennoble  the  Chrisiian,  running  kike  K> 
iaai\y  veipi  of  {precious  ore  ia  the  rich  mine  where  they  grew.  ,  And.^ 
bence^  if  f  roistaKQ.QO^,  }slhat  ivojiderful  energy  .of  his  discouf«ies/'^b«: 
vious  as  they  sceoi,  uuadorticd  as  they  really  arc,  which  I  have  obscrve<l 


ta  be  cmttitd  by  pttsont  of  eininent  piety  in 'the  mod  difierMit  ftaks  mk4 
mmidftt  All  ihe  variciy  of  education  «idl  cafMisity  tbatciin*  be  Imngbitdi 
In  the  works  of  this  great  adopt  tn  true  Christianity,  we  do  not  so^mndi 
bear  of  goodnefs,  as  see  it  in  its  most  genuine  traces ;  see  him  a^living 
ima^of  his  Divine  Master*  for  such  indeed  bis. writings  shew,  I  ba4^T 
jnost  said  demonstrate  bim  to  have  be^u,  by  s^cb  internal  characters  as 
surely  a  bad  uuin  could  not  countcrft^ity  and  no  good  mao  can  so  much 
as  suspect/ 


tbote  wllo  are  familiar  wHh  Leighton*8  writings,  this 
pMMfyric  wjN,  we  are  persuaded,  appear  simply  Just;  To  those 
who  are  nol^  without  afleeting  to  acid  any  thing  to  the  weight  of 
Dr.  Doddrid^*s  recommendation,  we  sliall  omr  a  few  further 
remarks  df  e  bibliographical,  rather  than  of  a  critical  nMtii^*  * 
Respecthig  the  theological  and  practkiil  excellence  uf'tii« 
Archbishop^s  remains,  t^re  is  sbtrdely  room  for  a  difletenoe 
of  opiniM.  He  wa4  iit  dobtritife  a  CaWiirist,'  nor  does  be  erer 
conceal  his  sentiments;  yet,  his  opinions  were  so  moderate^  Mff 
language  is  so  guard^y  Scriptural,  ind  there  is  «o  nraehr 
sweetn^s  of  disposition  reflected  in  his  styl^,  thst  Uttiong 
maliy  iVbn-CsfviniitS, '  he  is  Sclircety  less  n  fnvourite  than' 
among  readers  of  his  own '  school.  Those  who  admire  Bak- 
ter  on  aceoont  of  his  moderate  land  it^^nical  Orthodoxy,  ean-^ 
not  fail  to  1>6  {^leased  with  the  charactier  of  Leighton's  wri-* 
tings.  fiiH  tliere  is  (bifi  difl^rence  between  them,  that  Leighwi: 
ton's  medenition  is  riot  sttldieil  or  syHtemaiicV  It  proceeds' 
from  no  eflbrt  to  acTcommodste  theological  differenees,  from  M* 
want  of  confidence  in  bin  own  sentiraent^,  nor  from  any  half-' 
defined  theory,  llis  views  are  always  clesr,  And  his  language^ 
disCfnct:  hi^  moderifiidn  arises  from  a  perfect  8im|)ilioity  of  mliid/ 
It  consists,  we  think,  tery  mncli  in  his  ekhibitinj;^  every  truth' 
in  itii  just  pr0|)ortion8  and  in  t>roper  perspective,  'so  that  what 
other  divines  achieve  by  metaphysical  compasses,  labouring  to 
exhibit  a  precise  plan  of  oKhotioxy,  he  does  better  hy  copying 
from  the  Scriptures  -as  they  tie  before  him  :  instead  of  a  bare 

!>Un,  he  presents  to  os  a  picture;  notthe  skeleton  or  section, 
iiKthe  IikeneS!<  of  the  Divine  oiiginsJi  .  His  moderation,  in 
fiict,  is  not  that  of  hesitancy,  or  of  tow  orthodoxy,  but  thi^  of 
a  peenKariy  sound  judgement  and  a  most  pure  reliinotts  taste. ' 

But  atthcTugti  few  who  are  eble  to  appreciate  hitf  pi^ty,  have* 
been  found  to  citgeel  to  his  theolosfic^t  sentiments,  we  have  heard* 
his  style  complained  ot  Ttiis  Complaint  will  not  indeed  be  made' 
by  any  pennms  wlio  are  accustomed  to  thread  the  mases  of  learned' 
prolixity  in  which  are  biddofK  the  treasures  of  polemic  divinity :  it 
will  not  be  made  by  those  who  have  l>eeti  inured  to  the  hard  labour 
of  diggrn^g  for  theological  knowledge  in  the  mass^  folios  of  the  se- 
venteeoili  century*  .  f  hose' who  can  grasp  the  mighty  sentences 
of  Hooker  or  of  f  I^we.  still  nruire  thosc^  who  can  follow  Char* 
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BOck  and  a^iby  (Hmb«  mil  fiipd  Leighiott'^tt  fll^le  f^nploniif 
illself.  This  is  saying  ikde  as  regards  general  readers.  A  very 
dligiit  eflbrt  of  perseveraoee,  bo%Veirer,  would  ensUe  any  peraoa 
to  surmount  the  supposed  peculiarities  or  difficuktes  of  our  Au- 
lDor*s  style/  so  as  to  render  it  not  merely  easy,  but  hi^ly 
i^greeable.  The  true  cause  of  (he  complaint  lies^  noi  in  the 
composition;  this,  especially  considering  the  period  in  which 
the  Author  flourished,  is  singularly  chaste  and  elegant,  free 
afifce  fnm  iotrifm&y  ^d  quitiotqim ;  bvt  i»  (fe^  in^l^feot  ^nd 

kvkf  mmu»M  ip  witipb  im  vHtiogs  M^^o  s^ocrfNar  tma  ^advr 
kiiod. 

AU  IiaigbtoQ*«  mrki  m>  (mtbiimQiM*  S9  i^x^itemei  w»  his 
modesty,  tbut  he  i«»«j|4  n^YW  c^fmv^i  to  pHbb^  %ns,9i  bk 
diacourses  dwiog  Un  life,  llb^  <ipprirt  tbf r^fpre^  «r4^  ^yery 
poaalbfe  disadvauAsep,  h%wiic  bQeo,  fi^r  th(?  mQ»t  pMt  yyripi^ 
ROM  vnnevised  and  pmb^^ly  not  very  l^bl^  mimiMf^tii, 
wUqli  had  not  ey^en  heen  pD^mned  fojr  the  prwit  The  Qcmmm- 
tarj  on  Peter  WA9  0ri9|^  pphlisb^  in  two  yplufnes  soo^U  qvan(9» 

£Mit  teu  year^  aQter  hW  d«atb,  Md  is  justly  siyled  hy  Dr.  OWt 
dge  <  the  noal  faulty  pie^e  of  prioiin^  b^  ey«r  r«of|DlKni^ 

<  to  law  seen  in  «ny  language  i  cpiwisay  OQl909»  Kud  peiio^ 

<  heiog  placed  together  ^mmi  pcomiscuoM^iyo  MiitboMt  r«|gai4 
^  io  tiieir  proper  sigoific^tiou.'  Tbe  first  yal^e  was  printed 
al  Vackf  iKkej:e  tbe  Editor  (<  J.  FsU*;  fmiOed.    The  (itle-.pagQ 


suna  thus ;  ^f  A  Practical  Cofnipentary  wop  the  4WP  first 
H  Chapters  of  the.  fiist  Epj^tte  Geo^al  of  St  Pet^c  6fy  tf>e 
'-*  lloai  Bevecsod  Pp  Robert  Leigh  ton,  spme  time  Ar)phibi9hfp 
H  nf  0Hugow.  Published  afiler  his  IDeetb,  %i  the  Reqee^t  oC 
^  bia  Friends.  Yorkt  Printed  by  J.  Wbite»  TUi^if  Maj^tiea' 
M  P^io^  for  the  City  of  Yorkt  »pd  the  five  Northereu  Cpuu- 
*f  ties,  1698/*  Tbe  mpst  curious  part  of  tbe  volume  is  the  li^  pf 
Brrat0»  whftdb  oootsins  specimens  oojy,  certMoly  not  a  hun* 
4feAth  part,  of  the  gross  ercors,  and  ifi  itself  full  of  incorreotneaaee» 
asd  scarcely  intelligible.  Tbe  second  volume,  some  *  prudent 
*  eonaideratipns*  having,  as  the  pre&ce  states,  obliged  the 
SdiU>r  to  change  tbe  printer,  vras  printed  in  London  **  by  B.  G. 
f!  l(Mr  Sam.  Kebk,  at  tbe  Great  Turk's-bead  in  Fleet-street, 
^  over  against  Fetter^lane.  1694.'*  This,  though  spmewbat 
better)  is  very  uioorrect»  and  the  errors  are  very  gross. 
^  Sigbteen  Sermons"  by  the  same  Author.  8vo.  IdOl;  mod 
H,  the  BraBlectiones  Tbeologicv,  quibiis  a^jiciuntur  Sf  editatiooes 
<1  ethiop-critim  in  Psalmps  IV,  XXXII,  CXXX.  4tOvl093  ;** 
are.  mautioned  in  an  advertisement  as  sold  by  the  said  Sam. 
KkMcu  The  Ethico-critical  Meditations  were  first  tsanalal^ 
under,  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  for  tbe  edition  of  tlia 
Commeotary  and  other  expository  works,  published  at  £dio- 
hmgli  in  1748.    At  the  same  tune  were  put  into  tbe  Or /a 


Leigh  ton's  tP'oris.  in 

.a  la^^oUection  of  l^tt^r^,  ^dq  p^p^rs  conslstipg  fi^  Me(lLifil}ym 
on  Pwliu  XXXI X^  Wiaji  y^^  aii4  part  of  Ilw-  XM- 
'41ies4»  IMjiera,  he  &IM«4,  weic<e 

*  cit^iei^f  others  whicfi  I  ftu|>|H>8e  weretttiisieHb&d  fVokii  sh^rt'hfind  Y^^ 
Vhnih  some  skiiful  writek:  tmd  hoppffy  taken  from  the  Arohblshop'B 
moiitb:  th^y  Mere  beyond  coMpeHeou  tuore  iaaemirate  than  thos^  tff 
hh  i^thited-^rorks,  which  are  remarkably  so;  and  yet'thfey  ooniiain^ 
att^  InlmftaMe  traces  of  swe^t  natural  eloquencd,'and  of  genu{n)d» 
*li«e)y  fieCf,  h»' apeak  the  vutHor  far  uiote  certainly  thkn  jme' hiok 
'MUM ^-dsaaafctenoe ofi^wUt  ^was  known  tobe hirhand-arrMng oocdA 
{fattAblyhuve  dbne.'  .         .    ; 

•  ih  the  VfftnB  ^flUioh  flrst  ttJ)pfeareA  the  *•  llulea  aiild  Insfti^ad- 
**  tiorts  for  &  Ubiy  Life;**  ivliich,  we  feel  ihe  strongest  persuasibrf, 

is  errgneoualy  adrlbuted  to  the  Arclibishop.     Dr.  Jerruent.re- 


among  bU  manuscripts,  (of  which  we  lif  re  op  evidence,)  had  pro* 
jbably  be^a  transcribed  for  his  firivate  Mse  from  ttie  works  of 
some  foceitf n  writer  of  the  Janaenisl  sebooi.  Fdr.tnany  of  tM 
Janaeniat  atvines,  h6  is  kudwa  to'  hate  eatertained  a  hi^h  re^ 
l^nd,  and  to  bate  cdrrespbodDd  with  them  after  his  Tetarh  froii| 
tha  OoAttneffik  No  traee  of  Janaenisiii  is,  howeyer^  to  be  fouM 
in  his  expository  writings.  The  Lectures  on  the  filrst  Ain& 
C6ap(&iVdf  St.  Skattliefw.  first  appeasred  in  fhe  Londori  edition 
iif  bis  complete  works,  cdhed  by  Dr.  Jerment,  iff  sit  tt)Iumesr^ 
M0%.  tfe  ktiow  not  on  what  external  evidence  the  genuhie- 
ness  of  (fiese  Lectured  rests,— tvhether  the  MSSl.  from  vVhlcfi 
tbiey  were  printed^  were  in  tbe  Atithor^s  own  hand;  biit  th^ 
internal  evidience  of  their  being  the  production  of  Leighton^ 
18  little  sbort  of  conclusive.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the^ 
witn  probability  on  any  other  writer.  Tiie  BIS.  ,was  f^paV 
rendy  aofioisbetl  and  in  many  parts  obscure,  ooaaisting,  iifl 
aoiDe  places,  9f  notes  for  expository  leotuiea,  rather  tbsiB  rer 
iBarks  al  length*  But  it  is  a  highly  valuable  remain^  and  W6  knov 
80  part  of  tbe  contents  of  these  volumes,  which  iA  nobre  atriki^ig^ 
^•r  anerd  ebatacteristia  of  Leighton's  e:acelleat  sipirit.  Inihf 
edKtioii  of  IdOB,  it  appeared  iti  a  shape  scarcely  inteHigibkL 
In  the  present  edition  of  the  Works,  H  has  received  h'  vefj 
eai^fnt  revision.  As  this  is  a  portiofi  ol^  Lei^hton^s  writin'g^ 
iv^bitffc  is  far  less  generally  known  than  his  Comm^ntkry  o^ 
Pefeft',  tr6  AhaH  select  tt6ta  H  a  paragraph  or  two  as  a  speehhenl 
ikdt  </f  bf s  most  eloquent  writing,  but  of  b!s  •ifajoe,  pithy,  ana 
(^i^ajMitilll  style  of  Expository  remark.  ' 

/  Ma^  VIIL  23,-7.  4nd  being  entered  info  a  ship — ther^  ffiv^^f 
arefii  i^pett^  Still  jiew.  occasions,  .and  accordingly  new  avid^ncci  f4 
the  Divine  power  of  Jesus  Christ.     Upon  the  ship  Nvhercin  he  is,  there 
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lk^ihiA<i^l»AU dM, ariM  li  ttormi  yet,  htpn  h it  to b« 

^^m^Hite  ttODO  «n  MAriit  1    His  ihip  fluiy  belost»biit  pdriak  k 

,^is  coups^  are  derp  and  wise,  and  we  cannot  find  tbonrAOt.     Ue 

'k^i  Whkt  He  H  ab6QC  to  do,  when  #»  i»in  leaac  uadesalandi'  Him^ 

["W^eff  i*eU!nk  tto  W«  ImhI^ouc  fiit  peofla  lo  be  swaUowedap  in  tlie 

ilea^  or  dutrpyed  in  the  wilderaeB^,  He  Uonly  raising  a  mcmnt  for  Him- 

f^.to  be  8Qen  on^  and  bringing  them  into  the  view  of  dangers,  y«^  of  ap- 

pahfT/t tdirt, to  be  aiore gloriouk in  their  delivefaace.    iU$ o^  hit. tic 

deip,  itmiUsfooiMitpi  ate  not  Imoon.    Cmtt  ikau  hf  tearcia^  JM  mi 

.  6odf  sayv  h^  id  Job.    Which  is  not,  I  conceive,  to  mnah  Maaat  aC-His 

essence,  as  of  H»  i^rations'  and  ways  ;  which  ata  so  pioAMiad  and  na- 

traceable:.    We  are  at  a  stand  often  to  think  whal  He  aseant.todb ; 

whether  He  has  giveti  up  bisCbnrch  and  canotothe  winds  andwaraa. 

when  bis  enemies  rage  and  roar^  and  He  is  silent^  as  if  He  carad:«ot  what 

'  becaibcf  tif  all.    The  seas  swell,  the  ship  is  tosf,  and  I^ie  sle^ 

;  ^  NiD|t  to  spekk  hereof  Christ  putting  (mdnroatQialteii&s,  air  cf  this 

deep,  Whether  il-  was  natorai  or  volnniarft  it  might  be,  and  fikdty  wm, 

i>Oth.     W^ried  with  the  concourse  of  the  mokitude  on  tbdand^He  falls 

tt&rlec^  in  ihesblp;  yet,  doubtless.  He  had  the  command  of  iboaenatoitel 

ibcHnatibniln  Himself^  «iid  chdoses  now  to  sleeps  to  inereasedie  appear- 

tocc  6f  thif  dan^r^  and  add  bdrt^  to  the  viaage  df  it.    SoaedonbfriC 

'^HA.    Not  ttH  the  biasteringcif  the  winds,  aor  tl»e  rising  of  the  wikaca,  ?was 

sd  frightful  and  sad  tor  the  disciples,  as  that  theit  Master  slept  s»  sovadin 

the  tnidst  of-  ^hemy-^sd  sound  aa  if  rocked  asleep  by  them,  and  kiihcr 

•  irhamy ""fVisehsible,^  isr  Verf  r^hrdless  of  tfieir  dimger.  GBMa^  tkm  m&t 
^fhditotp^rukf  :»    ;• 

'  ^ 'Now  in  tlib  man  who  slept,  dweH  God  who  sleeps  MC./4^IMe** 
''m$ntfhmtL,  wbo  does  not  so  much  as  ^nmUn  But  they,  ^^sidier.tet 
^ao'cWaVly  understanding,  or,  in  Ae  flight,  not  so  duly  rtmembnnngnnat 
'ico'iMerih^  this,  were  eying  only,  tbejpostnrs  wbensin:  Ue>W!aairisiUs  Id 

*  lih^m ;  tberefbie»  the  sounder  He  slept,  it  awaked  abd  increased  thcic  itsr 
^^dmore.  And  as  Jesus  Christ  kere  really  did,  eees  so^  GDdstcw.s4BBB> 
time^t0$ii  owhduldrentodd;  and  they  expreuitso.  Thm  thePsalauat; 
'AwAe^  ttrike^ wkj  theptit TWev,  O  Lord  f  This  Hestemsto do^  witin 
"fte  ungodly  prosper,'  and'wben  Mhi  pebplr  Me trbddon nndetfinl» mmd 

'  0e  s^rosfo  takte  no  notice  of  tfaek  pressure^  nor  stirs  for  their  deltviiAmor. 

And  this  is  rbe  saddes«)4rfft  of  thHr  affliction :  they  have  noi  h6pe  notf-sftay, 

liut  in  the  faVour  and  pit>(ection  of  their  God.   Ndw  whenthas  is  relived, 

'  and  the  cuitiln  dmwn, alid  He  asleep,  their  prsyers  not^hamri,  and  t» 

appearance  of  His  help,  I  say,  it  is  a  grand  trial  of  frith,  wUch  shaker  aad 

<4^qVi^  more  than  all  other  things,  h6w  terrible  aoeven  .  N»i)i|e'iior 

"f^ll^df  the  enemy  is  so  grievous  as  the«ilenceand  sleeping  of^God*:' 

'^'  f  And  this  is  6ne  main  end  for  whick  He  does  sleepy,  to  $wak».iia^ 

^./onie^aod  stir  onrprayersi  whi<;h  ^OBMnonly  are  in  times  »<if«tta  kan^jr, 

'  ^foWiy,  lileless  things,  'as  a  man's  speech'  in  slorp,  droatniagv  ineokeraH^ 

^en^ms  stotf.  *  Mtn  do  hot  trifte  m  hit  weather,'but  in  tka  atOMr  tiny 

ere'trfore  id^rn^t    Specially,  a  soul  acquainted  wfttb  God,  thai A»lk>«ia 

•'  and  tefies  UnonHfrn,  will  take  this  course  and  no  other:  k-ninajtrai§ht 

to  Him,  and,  if  He  be  asleep,  awakei  llitta.  And^sbis^ihiiysiet^te 

Mid  yemmnndedy  tt«l|  ^ kcrev-tbeir  course  is  to  fasuv.Ck^st, 

\  ■    -- *  V 


diMifrfei  did  belitve;:  <ith«rwfyi  ^ey  li#d  npt  If  ft  ir^prj^ii^rj^  ^;^p^|{^ 
'to«^tiKftwBkelMai..  .,.  ....-?^  .,v^  ;••.,.--• -h 

«     *^Y«t«a«.tli«rewi(h  tfceif  laith,  •m^ti^,oC4'>^a«f'^»-$4'^V»^^ 
4lter»  fiiioh  Jeun  m^dl  knew,  and  .  wkicb  lie  would  ooi  otlMsri^'i^e  b«ro  * 
oiurgiadtbcaii  with.    Uedotb  noC  aitofetlifer  deny  that  i|i|cr«W99  fait(ij(p 
tlidBi,  kit  cliecht  the  deficiency  of  k;  O^e  afiiiiU/Mikt  wi^  4&^ 
d^uUt    Appieliend  daoger  and  (mr,  they  mighis  ye^f  if  they  hW.iipty 
^i/bmf*  %roiiU  iiotba«e.€4iimloCbrut  in  tbiU  inanner<»    Without  a  tiTidg 
eetne  of  *diene»  or  daiygert  tli^e  qin  be  neither  faith  ooc  |uoyer«    T(i^ 
iMe  Mifred  op  and  raised  lo  act,  by  the  koowiedge  and  feeling  of  our  t^*d 
of  Mpu'  But  ihfe  niwiy  i»^  wo  ecaroely  in  ai\y  thing  know  our  bounds : 
ouryaoieiia  nitedt  do  neoolly  overflow  and  pass  the  banks^    A  little  kfx  ' 
does  bwi*  awake  »faith»  but  much  fear  weakens  it,  and  in  the  awakening,  ' 
gives  it  too  greata  blow,  ^ucfa  a  one  asasionishes  it,  and  makes  it  st^er. 
That  tky  were  afraid,  was  tolerable  ;  but  t.bcir  hei^m,  ^itse^mi,  wero  not 
eo  etebttshed  in  ibe  peisuasioa  pf  Christ's  pifvino  gow^rand  carc^of ' 
iliom,  aa  became  tliem;  and  tbU  he  plainly,  yejt  geotly,  checks.    .And 
tbeto  IS  tbii  alloy  of  dtstcusl  with  believing,:  j]||^  ofSfj  i^  tlie  weak^i^,  but 
oeiBD  in iheatfonges^  Christian;  and  thfpip Is  a'euntlnual  wresitlii^  be- 
twixt tbcwi  :  sonuBtiaes  the  one  is  uppermost,  and  soinet^nes  tlie  other, 
hmt  finth«'in  the  end,  shall  have  the  victory.    See  What  sti^ogc  differep^o 
liMfo  wsa  betwixt  Job  and  Job^^^^would  one  think  it  were  the  same  per- 
mml^^^^ne  while  cntsing  hii  birth,  and  wishing  lot  death ;  and  yet  aftef- 
inuds,declaiiBg,  TiufjKgk  HtMU^m^yeijmiUjjruU  UHm,  Anilagptjp, 
afterwards*  complaining,  IVJkerefore  kidesi  Thou  Tky  fau^aniitMut  nu 
jfifr-  Tk§^  enemy ? . . And  yet  stnoo,  again,  / kMowJhfii  wy  RekeemrUitih. 
'^Tkm  tb^  sho^Ul  think  vf,-  who  doubt  becuHse  lh«*y  doubt,  and  muUin^ 
Uiltnist  upon  itsdr,  conduiling  that,  they  have  no  fiplb^  becsus^  t^y 
•Und  so  much  and  so  frequent  doubting  within  tbom..     Bu|  this,  isag^ej^ 
jnhiake.  '  Seme  doiihiingslhere  may  be,  wber^  ib^re.is  e,vqo  hucb  fjiit||^;, 
-wad  a  little  fiutb  tbeie  mi^.  be,  w,bere  there  i»mucb  doub'(ji;>gp   ,But  upop 
tlus  account,  ii  doubliig  by.ooy  i&faos  to  be  entertai^ned  or  /avbured^ 
Yea,isisto  bo  ksaed>an|i  opposed  with  all  our  stredgtb,  antl  the  strehftii 
oMLodiMMt  bejmpk»rnit<^overcoflM  it,  as  the  grand  enemy  of  oUr  pi^aije 
mad  Hiaglofyw'  Byall  foeaasis  faith  to  be  cheribji^d,  and  distrust  to  be 
.cbockad.  •  •  Our  Saariour  pardons  it  in  his  discipftes,  yet  be  bkmes  it.  I|a 
.  lotyses  wni^isslp,  yet  :he  btamea  their  unbelief*^    Qyeqf  tittle fuUh J 
« H^iwqtfiiwi^ami dali^glilac in Anlrung^  .firm belioviiv^ fm  hjqm ^tbotigh  the • 

'laa8(aiw«'aiiMestbai|vjeciapQt*'  •♦•=•(, 

-fj^viogficstiebukieitboirviearijhfi  rebukes  the  storm  that  caused,  4t, 

LbHilofei|^ilm«t-^^iwa#c<iAB«  Noironder  that  they.  iaron4er^^i^; 
tlia^glMdiiydndfeeiiouMiy  ofhisircNrk9»aiMi  wore  now  epcpc^tio^  somc^ 
.  wdwiWibisifroBi  bim»  ye|»  il  sttrpwete  their  expeclatioiiv  aiid  sirikJes^theiB 
■iaOi  iidmiislbw^lo/soail  «Nm»  a  man  subjea  io  weaxiiifes  alid  sleep^  /iMkl 
ff^\^tm  mMi'awabiog.lnetiMAbe  wiitji  md  s^aa  With  a  word  of  his  .mouth. 
4>iitk^gnmlirtet.of4hat];^  whom  wo-  seryct  the  sovareign'of  sea  and 
^UlMi^camautodiAgiAll^fWilk  a  «rpidr.4<»^Bra^  ^iseeam,  blasting  win^ 
akgmgTi»andtHissim>ti»g  4m^  ^.M^i^MrrJ.^  : .  .  j..-.^  ,  mU:^ 
•S^lidlM<9f  HMT  oortiKrtm  ttfi»  twy  >trifciBg  ooayooilimifiy  ?  Tk^f 
mnt  diotiBguisbed  by  tbi  tToidanof  of  tbat  foramlily  wbiob  ohn 
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ractcrized  tbe  discourses  of  the  day;  by  an  absence  of  display, 
tlie>  karned  and  eriiical  allttsions*,  ttoagfe  ft^equent,  being  Tery 
8%{ittytndiettted;  by  a  very  condensed*  and  axiomaljc  style  of 
remark;  by  a  sparing  but  sometimes  very  happy  use  of  fi^re; 
and^  by  occasional  bursts  of  what  Doddritlge  aptly  oaus  a 
*  "sweel  natural  dloquence.'  Of  this  description  is  the  opening 
ot^tbe  seTent^entb  sermon  in  the  present  edition,  on  Rom.  Yiiju 

,-.  ,     .  .      •  •  . 

'  If,  this.  be.  who  so.  lately  oried  out«  0  inretchdd  man  that  I  am ! 
WhQ,  fihaUi  (klher  meS  ^bo  im>vk  tciu»phSf,(0  happy^maa!)  f¥k9 
9^H.  separate  mjram  the  kvsqf,  Chfi^t. 

*  ¥e9»i^i»tbe  saqiew  Pained,  tb^,.  with  the  thoughts  of  that 
niJ^c^rablQ  Aonju^ctioa  with  ^  bqdy  of.  de^itb^  afi4iiQ  ccyiag.  ottt>.  iFAe* 
^iU  (teliver^  «m  tvi//  stparaie  mefrofn  that  f  nqy^  ^  noWi  ae  Aatbfiiwd 
a  Pelivpr^r  tp  do  th<^  for  him,  j(o  whom  he .»  for /eves  uail#dtjittd 
^.g^Q^  n<)w  ii^hii^  iofi^parahle  tinion  and.  unaiUMsble  love^  wbitk 
DpUQ  CB^  divide  him  from.  Yeat  it  is.  tbraugh  himt  that  prBaaatly 
a^pp.  that  word  of  coinplaint,  he  praises  God.  And  now,  in  hin»  \y^ 
tnuinph^  So  vast  a  diflerence  i$  there,  betwixt  a  Cbristiaiv  taken,  im 
bioi^fy  and  in  Christ!  When. he  views  himself  iahims^f,  thap,.ho. 
is.  i^pthiqg,  but  a  poor,  miserable,  polluted,  perishiDg  wretch.  But* 
tfien  be  looks  again,  and  sees  himself  in  Christ,  and  there  be  is^rjcb^ 
apd.safej^  and  hapjpy;  he  triumphs^  and  he  glories  in  it»  above  qII  the. 
painted  prosperities^  and  against  all  the  horrid  &dyer8i|^ies.  of  the. 
world  t 

*  ^' And' be  extends  his  triumph;  'he  makes  a  common  good  of  it  to 
all  believers,  speaks  it  in  their  name.TFAo  shall  ^arate  us  f  He  would 
have  them  partake  of  the  same  confidence,  and  speak  in  the  same  style  ' 
with  him.    It  is  in  vain  that  men  fancy  these  expressions  to  relate  to 
revelati(m89  or  some  singularly  privileged  assurances :  tl:en,   they 
would  not  suit  their  end;  which  is,  clearly  and    undoubtedly,  the 
encouragement  of  all  the  children' of  God,  upon  grounds  that  are 
peculiar  to  them  from  all  tlie  rest  of  the  worlds  but  common  to^thcoi. 
a|)^  in  all  ages,  and  all  varieties  of  condition. 

.  The.  conclusion  is  in  the  same  strain.  The  whole  dijKMimse. 
Ms^n^bJea  more  what  v^ould.  be  tecknicaUy  called  a  ifteMdi* 
lalion^  than,  a  Sermon,; 

•  <  Having  given  the-  chaliiMigey  and  finding  none  to  ansvren;'  and* 
thai  all'  tm  hkmI  appamot' enemies  are'in-a  most  rhecoriaaltaocti* 
mulation  silenced,  In&idEa^n,  dUtresst  pirteetOiont  Jmmumf  fmktdmam^* 
perUf  tnfordf  Stc^  he  goes  on  confidently  in  the*  trinrnphi  andwMra  his 
assuraaee  of  fidl  and  final  vietory  against  all  naaginsUa  po«iisref«lk 
tbeorealuves:  Nmiheriieaih^norltile^  noithelear*ofd[MmasltSenuble* 
death,  nor  tbe  hope. or  leveof  thfrmMS-desisBhiolire*  AndinllM. 
height  of  thiaoouvBge  and  confidence*  heAUfposaainpossiUaeMasies^. 
Narangtiij nor pHndpaliiki^ nor  ;Mtoflfs.;r-tttBless  yeu4aliail ai^ tb* 
angeb  of  darkness  only.  But  if  it  could  be  possible  that  the  oibera^ 
sbottkioffiBeat  suob  almng^  they  .would  betoo.'weak  ftr  it*,  iim  sen«i . 
of  any  present  things^  or.apprehensions.  oiMngs  io  cewtf/y.nat.afijjF  thing 


dttl  A>  ft.    Iter^  m  »  nbt  i|ftteifle4,  be&kim  lie  4  tffiUiflfr^  bfo^ 
wird  oppositions  and  dUBculties  expressTft  ^d  'tectatfi  ftSl  ft  t^ 

'  Afitt^  pdor  cteMfit^  r  Hch  tn^  gFeflttni^n;  ptii6h  ftdTfitfigiL' 
Wbmr  Y^id  thihgs  are  those  whidb  jb(y  ee^bthce  eiM  d^ki^  ft>  f  wSlu 
sMife^  tbey  be»  soon  ilhist  yot<  p8tt.    Cdb  ybo  Sby  of  any  of  di^ti^ 

^    ^  --        Wf  shfps  tbttk  sklf 


jfttdiT  $eparife  usf  SfortriS  itlay  feHse  aoid  scatCi^ 
antootUy  together  id  flili^  #baafaet>.  Thoo  iMyeftt  Be  reitfoi^,  Bi^ 
iMiblife  eommotiote  mi  eakteitles^  fMn  tbj^  i^cei  Aw^Vtngg;  ^  s^ 
o}Mte;  and'  ^Mfo  Tdii  nii^^  evta  l^e  fo  see;  AIM  tdseet; y<i# 
imrting.  Atlttei  ]Maf  i»tel  p^  ftfi^  ycm  dltet  die.  Thtn^;fb^f^ 
^jrkraiid  pahiee^  gtttdeni  moAhMaM^  idid  evea  dfWtik  diiei^asilVeSr 
Tbeo  dearest  frieiMb»  chiMrea  and  wife  bmuK  be  parteS  irtni;    ijfiit^ 

«  Anfd  What  hiikt  thM  Ml,  pooi'  Sbiil,  AM  haii  iMMCHHk:  Birf  (Mil 
WftfeBtMti  iTotiNW  i^lHBt  pan#ith  ai^  cahsfc  iM»  (}*  G6dd^^%|p 
ffoHrbf^dlltliysiii^f 

'  B^  t»^8bUl  thsit  ii  iti  Cbt^  ^eti  <riief  fOabA  dU'tidh^i 
ffiH  littlfi  cif  tkmhg:  h^  deaye^r  to  Cbdiry  aM  dMtfS  s^ 

Ckk  We^^.  Y^  yffMi  that  peiHt  s^irati^,  desieh^  ebni^;  . 
eaksall  other  unions,  eteii  tKtttctfthesbidatidbb^i^jr^^fl^r]^ 
it'firaiii  i^ihttthig  ih^  b^netei^'flr  Mi^  from  its  beloved  Lord  Jesas» 
tfaa(on  thecontraty,  hcarriesit  iiUotbeDearastttaumwifefaphinii^abtl 
the  fttUest  d^ymenfr  of  him  for  ^er.' 

The  Theological  Lecturea  attest  l^\f^imi*swxUni«ifBlotBniti^ 
Biabop  BitfUet  sag«  of  fakor,^  that  *  b^  bad  ibe  gvealeM  MtaMtendl 

*  oltbe  porast  lAli»  thai  jever  (he)  kaeur  in  Miy  naaa;^  that  ^  bj^ 

*  water  a  maater  balli  of  QreA,  and  Hebnsw,  and  of  the"  vfhdkfi 

*  CKMttpasa  of  theologieal  leamiogf.*  Tbia  ia  evident  firdM  tb<^' 
cMipo^itfdna/  i^Meb  atid  fMl  of  dtathMw  from  the  Oreck  aAd  ttt^' 
Bxmito'  eHili^ie^,  aa  weB  aafrom  the  Qt€tk  anM  Ih^  I^thi;  FaOi^i^ 
Hi;^!'  deviation  frotd  the*  methbd  cotndsoiilly  videi  in  tbeoiogiciil' 
aysteina,  is  noi  l&sa  stiVdbg,  th'&n  tb&  inartifici'd  cbaracter  of  tii^* 
aermona. 

•  .  .  ^  '      ^ 

•  Being  to^traat of  r^Kf^  ho  osea  a  praelicfA  method^ whtoW 
iiioatBiiilaUatohiaaableayandb^nairilaAaji^^     that  being  the' 
scope  and  desien  ef  migiOB»  aa  well  as  the  ultiaetaand  oClnuMw 
lift;    He  begma  wilb  aa  expknatian  of  happiness  in  gdi^ntd^  on 
wbiob  ho  traala  at  aomd  loi^b$   then  proeaads  to  ednsidar  thai 
happitie*>  of  mfo^  whidi  umf  b  oaHed  panaol  and  truly  Divide^aaL 
it  W  flar  its*  dtfecfe  the  infiniftaly^  Uesaed  and  perfadt  Being  wfam 
cmmrd  bait  andtemaOjieonabta  inihobeetifie  visioii  eadfendow 
<rf  hba»>  wbteh  ia  iosai  ged  in  bea^ren  fiir  those  who  b^  faith  are  ftsn^ 
▼alHngliMroughtUateA»towardatha0blessedaoiuitry«  Haadds^wiik 
gpoar  proM^^  Ifaat  happi^ess^  so  iut  aa  it  is  CM^Ntfibre  wilb  IhiaL 
wfetchadiiiB  of  aoarows^  consilta  in  titao  relis^%  and  ia  iaiigiaia 
aloM^  not  only  ai  it  is  the  way  whid^lead»daoct^  t^  tbaCpencfc 
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iMippin^  resenred  id  heairen ;  but  because  it  is  itoelf  of  Divi^  origiMtf 
apiiiAjfe9k^ib»  bogitamgg  of.  that  very  liappineBs  which  is  tt>1>e 
|M||[fe!Qt€idi<ilb^  Ufo:tQ  come; 

..  <  JneobaarveSt  that  the  doctrine  of  religion  is  most  juatty  called 
TkiBfi\ottS$,MB,h  haa  the  most  h^h  God  for  its  author,  obj(kst,*aDd 
poi,  Se  auggesta  many  exceDont  thoughts  ooDceming  the  D^ine 
£aisl|eiiQe^aiid  reasons  from  th^  common  coaserit  of  nations,  from  the 
cve^iures,  we.  sea  about ^ua,  and  from  what  we  feel  and  experience 
f^ltliin  parselTest  aa  all  ^ese  to  loudly  prodatm  the  being  of  God. 
But  the  argument  taken  from  the  harmony  and  beautiful  ordcfof  tiie 
universe,  he  prosecutes  at  great  length;  and  from  thia  consideration, 
vhicb.ia  attended  .  with  greater  erideAce  than  all  the  demonsf rations 
of  tha  acieoceSf  lie  clearly  provea  tbe  existence  of  an  £te^nal»  Inde- 
pendent Being* 

*  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  God,  he  adyanocsbtit  little,  and 
wiAgraat  caution;  forconoeming  the  Supreme  Being,  lie  thotj^jhtit 
4angeroua  evento  speak  truth;  but  is  very  earnest  and  ditfuse-  m  his. 
exhortations,  to  make  the  wisdom,  pow^r;  and  eoodncss  of  God, 
thai  shine  forth  Willi,  gaeat  lustveinalihirworks^  4he  subject  of  our 
e^OBStaot  and  moat  serioua  meditations.  As  to*  the  unfathomable  depth 
of  His.  eternal  decvees^he  was  greatly  pleased  with  that  expression 
<>f  AligMAtine»'.  J/m  ^fiutenif  ego  wir&SorJ 

EdUor*$  Prtface  f  the  EdUion  ^  J«$. 

* ^^  SL^apecimen  'Ht  onoa  of  liis  familiar  tnethod,  and  of  bia 
modesty  and  caution,  %ve  exiraol  a  part  of  the  teutb  kcture,  on 
the  pecrees.Of.  GtHl.  ;  ... 

.!f.,Aa  the  glory  and  brighcneia  bf  the  Dhriae  Majeaty  la  aagtcai 
that  the  stro^gcMt.  human  eye  cannot  bear  the  diretrtrays  of  it,  Qad 
hpys  p^iibiled  Umaelf. to;be  viewedin  thegtass^of  those  wockawlikli 
be  created  at  first,.  <and .  which  his  unwearied  band  continually  suppoits 
igodgov^QS. .  Nor  ^re  we.  allowed  to .  view  his  eternal,  counsela  and 
purposi^a  through  any  other  medium  than  this.  So  that,  in  our  Cate- 
cbisms,  especially  theahorterone  designed  far  the  instruction  of  the 
ignqrant,  it  miglu  perhaps,  have  been  full  as  proper,  to  have  paaacd 
over  the  awful  speculation  concerning  the  Dnrihe  Decrees,  and  to^ 
Imve  proceeded  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  works  of  Ck>d, 
But  the  thoughteyou  find  ha  'iton  this  subject,  are  few,  sober,  olear, 
aod.C9rtein;  and,  inexplaiBiBgcthem;  ltbtiik:itJBaatieas6nable  and 
niost  nle,  to  confineourealvea  within  these  limitK  .  i  /  • 

.  y  £[ere,  if  any  whor^,  we  ought  to  reason' in  but  iew  worda.  iSooh 
theories^ogbt  to  be  cautioinly  touched,  rather  than  .apun  out  €0  a 

Sai^iangth,  One  thio^weimsyooofideatly  assert,  thai  iall*llaose 
iog)  whif]|i  thagrast.Creator  produoes  Jn  dillerent  periods  of  tiac,' 
iiDe]«  iMffaotly  known  loiHim^; Jiad,  as  it  were,  preMnt .  tt>  Him,,  from 
^terni^ ;. .and  tbet  every  thing  which  happenathraaf^hent  the  sfVthtf 
ages  ot  the  world,  proceeds  in  the  same  ofldter  ^nd  preciiq  msBner'a^ 
the  £tenifd  Mind  ai  first  intended  it  should  s-i-ihat  imno  juf  hjs,i)epii- 
aelscatL  be  disappointed  or  rendered  ineffectual,  or  m  the  lc^JheMfid» 
orabered  by  any  event  whatifever.  **  .Known  to  God  are.  aU  Mia. 
#orki/'  aaystfae  Apostle  in  the  council  of  Jcrusalem/Acts  xv*  18* 


/i^i  tbeSoo  of  ^rach  najB^  ^  God  leet  from  everlBBting  t6  tf^erlattl- 
ipgy  ana  nothing  i»-  wonderful  in  his  sight."  Mbtfaing  is  nem  or  1111^^ 
expect^, to  Hims  nothing  can  come  to  pass  that  He  has  nOI  foreseen. ' 
And  his.-first  thoughts  are  so  wise,  that  ihejr  admit  tio  seoDHd^^ones 
that  can  be^  suppMed  wises.  And  this  stabiii^  and  imflsotability  of 
the  Difine  decrees  is  asserted  eveo  by.  the.Kini«Kpbiloaoplwri' AV 

(ft  is  nect^fsarv  that  the  syne  things  be  always  plepiing  to  Him  who 
can  never  ^  pleased  but  with  what  ta  best.) 

•    •  •        . 

,  *  They  always  seemed  to  me.  to  act  a  very  ridicuidns  part,^  who 

contend,  that  the  efl^t  of  the  Pivine  Decrees  is  absolutely  irreoon<! 

cileable  whJi  human  liberty ;  because  the  natural  and  necessary  liberty 

of  a  rational  creature  is,  to  act  or  choose  from  a  rational  motive,  or 

BpontaneoMsfy  and  of  purpose..   Bui  who  sees  not  that*  on  fjke  soppo-' 

sttion  of  the  most  absolute  decree,  this  liberty  is  not  tafeao  airay,  out  • 

rather  established  and  confirmed^    For  thecfecreeisy^thalsttoh  mono 

shall  make  choice  of,,  or  do,  some  particular  tUngy  freely  $  «Qd  who*  ^ 

ever.preteads  to; deny  that  whateter  is  done  orchoaeo^  whether  good 

or  indiflbrent,  is  so  done  pr  chosen,  or,  at  least,  may  be»  espouMS  an 

absurdity.    But,  in  a  word^  .thegneat  difficulty  to  ill  this  dnpote,  it 

that  with  regard  to  the  Origin  of  Evil. '  Some  distinguish,  and  justly, 

the  tfidsiance  of  the  action,  as  it  is  called,  or  that  which  is  physical  m 

the  action,  firom  the  mordUtu  ot  It.    This  is  of  some  weight,  but 

whadier  it  takes  away  the  whole  difficulty,  I  will  not  pretena  to.  say. 

Believe  me,  younff  gentlemen,  it  is  an  abyss*  it  is  an  abyss  never  to  be 

peHectly^  sounded  ny*  any  plummet  of  human  uhdemtanding.*    Should 

asiy-oQo  iay,  **  I  am  not  to  boblaoied,  bnt  Jkwe  and  Fate,^  he  triH 

not  get  off  so,  but  may*  be  non*phisBed  by  turning  bia  own  wit  agaiost 

him.    The-servant  of  Zeno,  the  Stoic  philosooher,  being  caught  in 

an  act.  of  theft,  .either  with  a  deugn  to  ndicule  his  master's  doctrine, 

or  to  avail  himself  of  it  in  order  to  evade  puqishment,'  said,  '<  It 

was  tiny  fat^  to  be  a  thief.*'    **  And  to  be  punished  for  it,"  said  Zeno. 

Wherefore,  if  you  wiU  take  my  advice,  withdraw  your  minds  from  a 

curious  search  mto  this  mystery,  and  turn  them  directly  to  the  study 

of  piety,  and  a  doe  reverence  to  the  awlul majesty  of  God.    Think 

and  speak  of  God  and  His  secrets  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  dis^ 

Kte  viery  little  about  them ;  and,  if  yon  wooM  not  undo  yoi^rtfelves/ 
ware  of  disputing  widi  Hkn.   If  you  tnmsgress  in  any  thinr,  blaroe^' 
yourselves :.  if  you  ^o  any  .good,  or  repent -of  evil,  oSsr  thanksffiving 
to  God. .  This  IS  what  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you  1  in  this  I  ac- 

auiesce  myaelf ;  -and  to  this,  when  much  tossed  and  disquieted  witk 
oubis  and  diSc^lttes^i  had  recourse  as  10  It  safe  hailKMir.  If  any 
of  yda  think  proper,. he  may  9ipfh  to  men  of  greater  learning,  but 
l^bim  take  careiie  meet  not  witn  sodi  as  have  more  forwardness 
aod  preaumptioQ*'    pp.S51, 2. 

~  The  Bxpoi^tons  of  the  Creed;  of  the  Lord's  Prayerj  aod  of. 
tbf$  Di^ealogue,  are  fipe  specimens  of  the  impressive  and  dig;ni.  [, 
fied,  if  vie'  may  iiojt  add  yvith  Bishop  Burnet,  aublime  strain^  oC 
bia  pulpit  addresses.    Sucb>  we  are  told,  were  the  grace  and 
gravity  of  his  delivery,  added  to  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  his 
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style^  that  few  beard  bim  withoui  »  very  sensible  emotmi.  *  1 
'  .nei^r  once'  saw,'  says  ibe  same  premier  ^  a  waaderin^  eye 
V  vberelie  preacbed^  and  ba¥a  seen^wb«leasae8>bIie4oftdi»  mdl 
'  ii»  Ictoffs  btfora  Uiniw' — Tbelieiterv  are  so  admihiUe  aM  wS 
ckaradMsialio  of  this^Wtf  aoAiipdsUlic  nanj  HMt  ii  is  iboeb  to- 
be  ^gnrtrted  tMt  tbey  dre  sb  few; 

'Of  tli0*€^imf(Mhiairf  4m  P«|^;  ^Ml  ^'I'T  (tor' the  bdst  lf>o\rti 
of  dlMft^  Biblfef  ^^  i^bthsi  k  ttfSM  s^M  allkef  siipetftuoos  and 
iiopertinent  to  speak.  Tblt#  Aueb,  b<r^^^,  .^  iba^  be  id- 
lowed  to  say.  that  tbe  oftener  it  is  rfad,  the  more  highly  it 
Win  bd  Talueay  isotie  6f  Hia  best  practi(^al' coroinentartes  eyer 
iti'tlfeh  01^  any  one  of  tbe  sacre(i  books,  and  one  of  the  richest 
treasuri^  of  UbrisUan  wisdom.  It  may  not  suit  all  tastes,  but 
it  were  oevtainly  wovtb  while  to  acquire  tbe  taste  requisite  la 
apprepiale  and  relish  tbe  werltiH  of  Leigbton. 

We  ennftsS  that  we  Isoh  wiA  sdikie  jealoosy  oif  ailrldgeaKnts 
of  rfiich'«ii:afitthYlr«  Mr.  Bradley  states,  thai  bis  editieav  thrni^ 
t^rmad  tiiv  Abrid^^men^  is,  iii  ftccfiy  tbe  eti]g;lad«CMKifetftaYyr 
^«lr  a*  few  etMsMdns". 

'  <  TLcsq  oroisMons^  it  is  hoped,  will  ik)t  detract  from  the  value  of  die 
book.  Ihilecd,  the  EJitor  trustst  thattEcy  ^ill  increase  its'  useiiilness, 
My  vendering^  it  less  voluminous  and  conseqjientlj^  more  accessible.  The 
style  bas  been  seldom  altered;  the  seotinteDCs  never l  so  that  the  remier 
of  these  pa^s  n(Uy  be  satisfied,  that  he  has  always  before  him  the  fea^ 
opinions  of  theauthor^  expressed  generally  ia  his.own'iaaj^Uag^.'^ 

TliM  i^  su^irigt  liMto:  it<  is  m«  tMe*  6pj|itofir  m4r^ly«  ef  sweb  e 
i«ffiMv  tImC'  w^wawt:  Ft  is  bM  dutf,>  bo#ey^;  td-Mt*.  Bradie)', 
te  sii^«  fHiir,  Sb  Ara^^we  h^Ttt  etaj|^iih*etf  t6e  AlVidgettMt  wMi 
iM'^vgltiA^  be  Ks^  ^eetrted  hie  ta^K  WIfli  greitt  car^-,  jbdge- 
lA^nt,  and  dclicac  j ;  (he  alterations' ai'e  ihcdnbfd'erabte;  arid  the 
otuis)»toos,  if  any  tbin^  was  to  bei  omitted,  oould  not  have  been 
b'etCcr  managed.  AH  the  Latin  quotations  are  suppressecT,  .the 
IsiugKsb  being^.gieneraUy  given  withoui  any.  mark  of  citatioo. 
Aaa  eAeay  editie»  of  (be  work)  though  anr  imperfeat  one,,  vre 
ofNrdiatty Teootamsttd  itf  a»  admii'afbly  adapied  ta  beettenBitely 
uaefilK  Stilly  we  oaneet  admit  Ibat  tie  «  ▼afa^  of  tbe  book 
seieret  t»  dSmi#(Kiew'frbnl> tbi^omisdkNis^  >  ead»  we^ milst  8fri(iif{iy 
reoentaiMd  fHeioi4$iiiiif  t^tttfe^p^ifefeMiee  of^tlM«f  vrlie  ean  albi^d 

Jtrl  Br&td&jT^  i^Ian  d*  ai^riHitenleht'  mdst'Be  adbftUd'  td  be 
ettjry^y  ptfefirftble-ttf  tiim|Jerfnj5*  vrttK'  air  Aifthdi^s' style';  rfikf 

t<T  s'otne  works  it  may  be  applied  With  le^'risk  pf  detVactih^; 
from  the  value  of  the  original.  Gurhdlt^s'  quaintly  titled  wdrK 
a<^iMffy  Waat^  sdfting:  Nd  ^Vorft"  iif  tlie  laritrki^g'e  is  ridief  in 
ori^al  tHmi^htJ^,  jHJtnif^^ttt  a^ibroff,  and  striking  comparisdns. 
Ahr  imdevbnt  man  n^§tx  vMxs^  be  fcmine^iff  tty  read  it  ibr  what 
11^  lesb  bXTlowb^  composition  woirhl  b(5  wit,  but  wif  withoui  Icvfty; 
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tvUle  ft  p!po9  reiider  finds  tlie  point  and  «m«ctilies8  of  the  style 
Its  towest  recomniehd^tioti.  '  Bnt  there  is  not  a  little  ptorixlly  lA 
ttte  style,  there  is  sbme  repetidbn,  and  now  and'  then  there  i^ 
BoiDethiBg:  of  grossness.  ft  i9^.liaside99  of  bulk  far  fob  large  fot 
the  duodecimo  reafjers  of  this  degenerate  d^y,  and  we  should 
be  very  ghid  to  see  it.^bmitted'to  a  jtidiciojus  retrenchroent. 

li  is  due t&  the  pnhlishers  of  LeightoiVs  complete  works,  to 
notice  the.  very  great  pains  which  have  been  taken  in  the  present 
j^tiom^  to  restore  the  text  to  a  proper  ^tate.  The  punctuation  of 
the  previous  edition  was  execrable,  and  there  were  nuifieroua 
and  important  errors.  In,  many  cases,  the  division  of  the  sen- 
tences, as  I^ft'  by  Dr-  Doddridge,  is  stated  to  have  6eeii  palpa* 
bly  erroneoos  ;  atnd  on  collating  his'  edition  with  the  original 
edition  of  \fl93y  the  ArchHisliop's  meaning  appeared  to  liaVe 
been  in  somr;  instances^  mistaken,  and,  in  others,  his  expressions 
unnecessarily  altered.  T%is,  to  any  one  who  has  examined  that 
edition,  will  not  appear  surprising,  sibce  the  task  of  correctioA 
must  have  been  perplexmg  and  eitdlesB,  and  the  meaning  ia 
some  passages  could'  only  be  guessed  at.'  Some  errors  are  still 
Mi  in  the  Greek  quotations  tnr  ttie  Theological  Lectures,  bui 
these  might  welt  be  altogether  c^mht^din  the  translation.  Iti^ 
on-  the  whtile,  by  far  the  best  and  most  accurate  form  in  wl)1cfi 
the  works  hare  yet  appearred.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that'thfe 
corrected  text  has  been  foHowed  by  Mr.  B'fadley. 
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Art.  V.  !•  An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Sfudu  and'Knoudeifge'ffthi 
H6ly  Striptures,  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  NT.A.  SeJcond 
Ed^ifionr,  rerised,  corpeeted,  and  eniai^d.    niustrated'with  ntfm^ 

.  rom-Maps,  and  Fao-dmMles*of  KblfcalMlRiiuperipIs^  890^-4^^1* 
pp.  S9fi6k>    Piracat3L.3a*  Londomr  ISdl. 

£•  8ujffitimenf'U>  the  First* EdiUoA  of-  the  Introdaetion.    I  velv  B¥ei 
<   pp.  8S6.'   Bme^lBwif 

nr^E  formbr  edition  of  this  invalnablis  work  was  noticed VttS 
-*  the  commendation  due  to  its  merits,  in  the  eleventh  vc*ftW^ 
of' our*  Journal.*  WHh  that' notice  we  should  have  satis(fiet! 
i^urselVes,  nor  have  deviated  from  our  usual* course  wtth  regartl 
to  reprints,  liad  the  preserft' publication  comprised' nothing  mord 
than  some  slight  alterations  lO  the  Autht)r*s  plan,  or  some  scanty 
addftibrfs  to  the  contents  of  hiswbrk.  Bert  the  work  has  reeeit'-* 
ed  so  many  additions,  and' the  materials  by  which  it  is  enlargtnl 
are  of  so  much  value,  that  we  shoaTd'not  he  either  dohig*  jnsnc6 
to  Mr.  Horne,  or  consuWng  on^  owif  repmiMlon,  TteVe^  wfe  id 
wtHihdld'ffom  ow  readers^  report' of  the  ^•tntfodactidn'*  in  thtt 
fotm  in  which  it  now  tnakcs  i^appearatrce;  tlie  Author's  oBi 
j«ct  ia  so  entifefjr  in  unison  with  tli'e  design  of  the  ffdleclie  Rb^ 
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imm^ m4 dw aoUcHufle  to  oieel  tbe.  wapts  of  Bibliqtl.sriniflrita  .if 
«  ;ioft|iife0|  Ja  tike,  unsptcifii^  luboor  ^d  cKp^f^se  wbioh.Ipf ve 
Ii0flo.efliptlo]red  in  bruiiriiig  lb«  work  U>  ita  present bM4«, of  e^upei- 
l^opcse^  (.tb«l  lie  feel  .iriily  gi^tifted  in  tbe  op|K>rtMnify  of  renwiuc 
our  «lteotion9.4o  M(p.  llorne*«  Tolumee.  The  nrrang^mo^l  U 
\erj  considerably  altered  and  iniprovedy  .  nnd  .tbe  additipup 
ttirombolit  the  work  are  almofi  nuniberlesH,  and  6(  oon^derabk 
iipwriance.  .     .  ,  .  : 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  Introdncti<|n»  tlie  Evidengeii  j^ 
llefeaM  Religion  were  gpiven  in  a  eosciHe  manner :  in  the  |irer 
aent,  \hiey  are  stated  at  considerable  leMtbi,  and  oceiipy  a  pljKSf 
in  tho  lei^diiig  divisions,  of  the  work.  Yne  first  vuluine  is  eaiirel jr 
d^ytrted  to  this  subji^*t»  and  cofitains  a  Crilicial  Inquiry  into  tl^ 
gdhuibiPqeM^  auttieiitioity,  uooorrupt(sd  prssf^rvation,  a/u(d  inapi- 
ration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  JTor  this  copious  enlargement  of 
bis  plan,  the  Autli^or  wUl  not  fail  to  reoeiTe  the  tbanka  of  t|iose 
per^s  .'whose  benefit  be  has  most  protidently  consuheil  in.tlie 
fullfod  orderly  view  which  he  has. given  of  the  proofs  and ar- 
jniments  whiek  support  the  .cause  of  ftevelation.  jNo^hiog  can 
&  of  higher  eohsideraiion  to  a  reader  of  the  Bible»  especiaUy  ^ 
%  ChmtiiVI  iustruQ!tor»  than. the  evidenoea  of  the  Divumi  srjgiii 
and  authoritjt,of  the  Sacred  Voluine  »-r-not  altogether  in  jr»> 
ape(^  to  the  cohviction  and  confidenoe  of  his  own  miiidy  tpc  a 
SxftL  imauasioii  of  the  truth  of  Revelation  nay  be.  the  .rf»iu|i,.of 
#yfik&  very  Ihnited.  aofuaiolaoce  with  those  evidences,  bnttsp; 
b^.nsay  be,  required  to  as^  shiceris  inquirt^rs  in  their,  eu^eavpiirs 
l^fOwn>9«Bf  the  •  dilfictttties  whjch  l^Bj^e  their  pcogaeas  iO'  Uif 
aMaiwieftictf  truilu^C.to  restotjba  opposition  of  ^uohelievAi;r», 
!•  Ibsse  casssp  ret^peeiivelyt  he  will  not  be^qualified.to.rendsr 
«(iMiY9  fi<i  tP  those. w^ose  in^resto  he  y^wld  Me  e^^  pveipi^ 
toeerve,  wbUe  his  views  are  limited  to.  tho  means,  of.  his  f^fm 
cen^ietion  in  bia.personal  recollections.  It^  is  essential,  .tlisl,||q 
jiboMMnmlwitaMd  th.e  eauses  of  hesitation  at  which,  go^.  inefi 
may  efteii  be  found  t^  JMUse  in  their  inquiriesi  and  the  al^figeA 
ipasoim.on  yvhich  the  claims  of  the  Bible  are  resisted  t>y.tbe'^^ 
lipusolyeelors  to  its  authority.  It  is  of  prime  inqiorlaooa^  a 
Sicjil  in  regard  to  bis  9wn  credit,  as  in  rsspect  to  the  cause  whioti 
l^f  »}s  hKHind  to.  support,  that  the  Biblical  student  shoi|ld  uft  ha 
t«^km  Jt^y  surprise  in  the  diseussiqn  of  the  leading  .questions  ^^ 
Iweai  tbe.iulvo0ates  a^  the  opposepv  of  the  fiible.^  For  his  juimi 
(be.MD|40t^l^tion.of  topics  .and  arguing  ts  Ui  tbiasyohuM^  jn 
piwpMedi  4«d  be  who  foHciws  the  Mthur  in  his  investigfitifiiw 
of  the  several  testimonies  produoed».  aud  proner^  digej|ta.l|i^ 
Wned  inatiMMion  whiab  ia  bone  aoppUedy  will  Ve  well  .wepwed 
la  fepd  tke  ol^eotioaaof  bis  uobebeving  adwun^riea,  aB44ft>i^. 
viate  the  diflh^ultiea  which  nsay  be  suggested  by  other' MffOBa 
in  tbe  coarse  of  their  religious  inquiries.  The  example,  too, 
viliich  Sir.  Home  exhibits,  it  will  be  wise  in  tbe  readers  of  his 
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wor)K  to  imiute.  To  flippuil  Mrcasm  or  oontemptuoua  bvec- 
tivi(;'maii9fi«r«lMiuld^M  ghrM  li^  mil  «*rdbiiii?  of  irirBHAo. 
HiMk€iit<iM<ip}iiriite  or  ^bdr  doobtnity  |»rop€fly  ciuiB^liii  «ftev» 
llMk )  mimrepreMhtslioifs  be  flbdold  delodt  and  ex|KMie|  io*  fktae^. 
Ikbort  he'shoald'oiipOBe  liibte  atid  thellMtttrktioiiddrtnitb;*^MA 
in  aft  hh  iliscussibiiM,  bO  flliouM  invtiilably  iUM(it*in  thetiiictlty 
irhieh  belongs  to  the  cauae  wbich  be  defends. 

The  contents  of  tbb  voldoie  are  as  follow :    Chap.  I.  On  th# 

Necessity  of  a  Difine  Revelation.    Chap.  IL  On  theOeouiM^ 

•eas  and  Anthentioity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments:;'  ineluiKoff 

Bxtemml  Prooiiii  Intemat  S^idenoe^  ibe  consideration  of  Oii^e^ 

tidmip  ind  theiinoQ#ruptBd  IVesbnrakioo  of  the  Books  of  tbe-OM 

ahd  NewTestamentS.    Obap.  111.  0<i  the  Cfedibiltty  of  ib«  Old 

knA  If ew  Testaments,  comprisilig»  Direel  Birtdence-^^Testfano* 

liies  from  Natural  and  Cito  Histtfry-^Testifflonieo  fifenvProfiiiio 

Hisfory^CollareraV  Tetftidionies  to  the  tnilb  df  the  Cms-  le^ 

corded  in  the  Scriptures  from  Coins,  Medals,  alid  andettt-Mai^ 

bies.    CThap.  IV.  The  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiratioo'  of  tbb 

Books  of  the  OM  and  New  T^taments,  fododiiig  the  argomtfbts 

Irom  Miracles  aifd  Prophecy.     Chap.  V.  IftlemalJSvideneeirof 

the  f  nsphralioff  of  the  doriptures,  from-^be  System  >0f  Hooi 

Irisws  iiid  Moral  Precepts  which  they  deliver^tbe  HmmsMy  of 

their  Severatportioos^their  iHtnertation — tliirir  teadenoy  lo  we^ 

Itodle  \\itt  Happiness  of  Mankind— 4he  peetllnur  Advantages  or  di^ 

dbttstiab  Retehtion.     Chap.  VI.  RMipitttiatidin  of  the»  f^ 

oewees.;  A  copions  Apiiendix  Is  addM»  on  tlie  lospiralioo  of4b# 

fi(Me--ob  the  Miracles  sdpposedtobavebeeii  w)POfeghtby  the 

figypti;in  Mai(ieians-^-on  the  Contradictiolis  which  aMaHfeqpsdtA- 

mist  Ni  the  Holy  Scitpttiresf-^  TaMeoftbe  chief  Propl»o<is»^ 

hrtive  totlie  Messiab--outheBooks  commmly  termMl  tne  H^iif  i 

pbit  Books.    Many  of  our  readers  wittbe  able'to  iip|mdate  IM 

raH^^tiind  extent  of  iblesubjeclts  which  the  pr^Cedfi%  inhm^i 

ratilin  oF  ij^enU  divisions  iiiciodes;    TWthose  who  are  tf6t  iHtf • 

AnHelya^^uainteri  With  the  ramf fictions  ^Tbec^lo^ioii  qWe^ibns, 

H'bkaybe  sufflclent  to  StatCy  ibat  these  divisions  bbmprise  pn^sr- 

milion  and  discnssion'ortlie  most  inierestin^  kJn^l}  constittttim 

Ako^petfi^r  a  lair^  body  of  knowledge  direcdy  and  ifldirect^  sos^ 

tkWmig  ttie  Divinity  of  the  Scriptures.    To  attempt  a  mimia 

aaalytiis  of  the  preceding  cliaptersi  would  Ibnetcaeiltoor  limits*} 

and  t0  endeavour  to*  convey  correct  and  adequater  veprMMMii^ 

lioHbof  thdr  eontents  by  ektrads,  woiiltt  be^ain.    Vl^  iftfat| 

IhenAM^/ f^er  oar  readerat«^ihef  Author's  {MgeT,  wbldhidoMJI 

0K»  displtf  iHeti^mber  ahd  ^aeetltinbe  of  Iris  selitollonoic<id?dia( 

¥Bltet>FM9  iMtiaflfd  reasoirings.'  "  '      ' 

'  Hlkl'  Hbnie;  ifter Slewing  tbilt  unbeMeren^  aVo  ind^^«d  (br'tift 

idfehsriMge  <>r  wKfeU  tbd)^  biMi^;  tb  tlie'  Ri!¥#teiioii  iMqM  tbe|^' 

dfi!|MI»li«t  Y^ebli  very  foiNl)^ 
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^rtalp  M^.t^^y  w^ould  have  jnade  audi  a  fight  uae  of  ibeir  reasoii  «9 
lo  'have  disQOvered  truth,^  If  their  lot  had  been  among  the  vulsnr. 
lire  they  sure  that  thev  would  not  have  been  idolaters  ?  If  the^  n«a 
ioined  pemselve^  to  the  philosophers,  what  sect  would  chey  have  £>!• 
'low^d^  Or,  if  they  )i^d  set  up  fbr  tJiemsehreSy  bow  are  they  certain 
Aaa  they  would  bave'beea  ikinul  enoo^  to  hatf^  dedueed  the  sever«d 
lyraochet  of  their  duty,  or  io  haveiippwd  them  to  the  seteral  cas^s  c^ 
liftf  bTiaiigunieocadon  andibrc^of  teasoa  ?  It  i8on«tiMn^topert«$t^ 
||wi«tocij:^eiiOf Jlfe^rbidi  makadbefyte^vB^  arcagroealil6%»fea$oii, 
WdiOVOlAar  ttmg  lo  find  ««l  Aaao  r«lea4iy  the  joere  light  of  veaaoa/ 

Vol.  2.  pp.  95-^* 

•  Ib  our  <&0vi6w  of  Hr.  Beneon's  *^  Ciifofiology  of  our 
^  Smnar'a  Uk^^  (Eclectfo  Rev.  N.S.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  3iOJ  we 
■Hgblljr  adverted  to  the  vemartcftUe  spirit  of  forbearance  i«Wcb 
tfie  Bvangolitta  display,  and  which  we  regarded  ^ae  not  the  least 
af  tile  many  indireot  endences  of  the  avtheMiiciiy  el  the  Goa« 
peh.  This  atrikiag  peculiarity  of  maoner  has,  indeed,  been  no- 
tioed  by  soase  preceding  writers^  baC  it  baa  scarcely  received  Cbe 
iktUtptsoo  labieb  it  cballeogea*  Mr.  Home  aikUioes  tbe  MIoiving 
p«n4oiilar%  in  proof  that  Uie  Apoatlas  of  Chriai  were  men  of  (be 
aincteat  Wegrity  aad  aimxrity. 

*  'Thfais  evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  their  wridngs,  which 
are  dharacterized  by  the  most  rigid  impartiality  and  fidelity.  They 
iNte  not  ambitious  of  being  jinown  to  the  world  by  their  writings, 
hot  mote  only  as  they  were  induced  by  neoessity,  for  the  further  pro- 
pIgBtaoD  of  the  GospeU*  There  is  no  preparation  of  events ;  tbeie 
aro  m  artfiil  traiisUionsor  oaniiectioaB ;  no  set  c^raolers  of  pefaons 
to  bye  intirodiiced  i  no  reflectioaa  on  past  actions  or  on  the  authocs  of 
th^Qi  I  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  such  things  as  a  writer  might  pro- 
bijlbly  foresee  would  shock  and  disturb  his  readjsrs ;  no  specious  ard^ 
ficesy  no  plausible  arguments  to  set  off  a  doubtful  action  and  reconcile 
h  to  some  other,  or  to  the  character  of  the  person  that  did  it«  ,  In 
abort,  it  doea  not  appear  that  it  ever  entered  the  minds  of  these 
writers,  to  consider  how  this  or  the  other  action  would  appear  to  maa- 
Idnd,  or  what  objections  might  be  raised  against  it.  But,  without  at 
aM  atlendkig  to  such  a  consideration,  they  lay  the  fects  before  tfce 
noiid,  at  no  pains  to*think  whether  they  will  appear  credible  oir  not. 
if  tfctf  leader  will  not  credit  their  testimony,  liiere  is  no  help  for  it : 
they  tell  die  tniA  and  nothing  else*  Greater  marks  of  sbciarilgr  than 
tbape^it  ia  ^lapo^uUe  to  find  in  any  historical  compositioas  that  wte  ex* 
tlUMt;  md  tbc^  shew  that  they  published  nothing  to  the  world  but 
what  they  beheved  themselves.  They  never  attempt  to  astonish  their 
r^atfctns  bus  uniformly  endeavour  to  enlighten  and  convince  them : 
rcjgaiNllw  of  themsdveSi  diey  seem  engrossed  by  the  great  truths 


^  Eqsebios.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cb.  ^S. 


u- 


wMAklksfjnn  €!(»wpMi»ioiittA4afWHffiiilgi>o  Tbey  4i»  110  diMai^ 
Ub  pnUvw  Wftunfl^Pftfvi  JP  tto  Aife  «mI  ao&iivsi  oftlMir  wotM't 

«cb  9iiP  tto  Joff  /(OTUPWtiiaQiil  of  his  iiMraUbTTrtfie«MMMcoaiiiM> 
dalJQni  .iif  Wff  J^vllif  ttIIM  w^t 9  be  anpeaaad  pitUidjr  to  thA  w»rt4l 
hit  tmmmmm  m4  li^«r  ipblipiw  flkapisea  vA  rejected  Aiia,^lbai  ftif 
aaoiig  kU  ifpUiBwrfqi  w^i^  m(9a  fMntpicmaiiB  Amt  vealth,  dissilf «  4ir 

MlpMMMMA.^fqpoA^biiii  cmiiiiMaUj,rr-iha(  tome  ivbo  fov  oi  liw 
Mhmid  bii»f  mn'm^^  denniM  biw^r^that  he  mm  hetn^ed  laiD  tbe 
fcnds  of  ibe  bigh-priest  and  Jiideta  bgr  Me  ef  ibnte  wbe  bad  Jmmi 
ilartid  te  Ui  <i9»i4ial  «anpi»wl>%rrrand  itbal;  ba  iv«M  cnic;iAi4  id  the 
tMit  iffmfmhj^g^  Rwwy  .^m  Uro  melefiMMf^.  Had  tbey  bewiab' 
1^  iMfiioemnf  s^pb  ^vsaot^  tbeir  adveraMries  aaiuredly  oavar/coidil 
Mara  diiamiad  4baai»  »of ,  ripn^eiiitteiiilT  faaae  tabaa  any  adifaoii^ 
af tba«u  Tbisy  biarOp  boFPverv  na^  iMlad  ia  nriaie  ibem  wiA  ail 
thair  adautail  afcowm^tmyj.  Impottaiji  would  oerudaly  baie  acaad 
diCefranlly.  l%^y  wouU  fuklwiP  tvare  bapl  baofc  suwsb  facts  iu  apptait  m 
4israipaciftd  la  Ibejn  Iea4c4r»,  eir  thegr  would  bajve  eodeavpured  to  ai^ 
Ml  soiaa  aaase,  {a  ^ei  io  obiw^e  any  (wd  impreipiojis  4hat  oii^ 
anaa  firam  Agm»  Tbey  arouM  arMr  into  a  laboured  delail  of  ^aii> 
atUaaraal  aadt am^ala^  poral  ewasUoacias  of  thdr  msstev.  Bus  Aa 
•rsagnlists  da  ao  sueh  tUag*  ,Tbpy  uttev  up  lofty  pancinrrioa;  ihsf 
BfonouBce  no  doqiaaajt  aocassiuai^  'Shqrdapsst  worn  Ibe  aovmaa 
Voa  of  histonusi  and  givie  aa  SAtt^ifs  aanrative  of  evovy  cyMumstsnce, 
lKNae¥ar  appareotly  ua&nouiable  to  tbetr  auister,  and  leave  (be  tvuifc 
llasapppct  itself* 

f  Again,  whea  tbey  welak^  say  of  tba  oiiraoles  of  Jesus  Cbsisi^  tb<|r 
amuMpae  tbem  vitb  die  saiaa  dispasMsaate  aaofaiess  as  if  tbey  bii 
fcaeo  ooauaoo  tiaasaQtiaiia;  ssying  notbiog  ftremouAf  to  raise  eiKpaar 
tiSiea,  aac,  i^cr  t&c  reciuA  of  ikem%  breaking  out  into  eKciamatioDS^ 
hot  they  Iwra  Ae  reader  to  dctMir  bis  own  oonciuaion.  Does  be  coar 
feaod  aad  iriuoipb  over  bis  eoeoues  I  We  see  no  symptomaof  exultation 
labe  IB  tbe  loarast  distsess  I  Qa  their  parts  we  oan  ooUect  no  tokenaof 
fear,  of  grief»  or  indigoatioa.  Do  they  record  his  giving  of  aighl  S# 
^  bljpd.  recjjtprMiig  the  Lsmpy  t^edio^  many  thou^inds  with  a  iew 
loam  and  fi^^es,  c^lnying  the  raging  sea,  and  even  raising  the  desdj 
They  seem  perfectly  calm  and  unconcerned.  Do  they  narrate  b^ 
ae^nrrection  and  ascension  I  They  afford  no  explanation  of  any  difi* 
calties;  thev  nerer  offer  9  single  argument  to  enforce  their  credit  ( 
Aey  leave  the  bare  facts  wkh  their  readers,  who  may  receive  or  rejed 
dieai  as  tbey  pleaae.  In  perusinff  tbe  simple  and  unadofned  narrativai 
4if  tbe  evaogeusts,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  purport  of  Iheir 
writiw  was,  t9  htor  taiiness  of  tbe  truth. 

« ^[£e  conduct  of  the  evaagelists,  wben  speaking  of  their  aaefam^ 
4s  cbara^t^zed  by  tb^  seipe  s^ikiqg  integrity/ 

Vol.  Ip  pp.  \60^H. 

The  foUowin^i^  exoellaot  veaaarks  occur,  on  the  rejaotioo  of  tla6 
Cbspel  by  the  Jews. 

'  So  far,  indeisdy  i&  (b^  iAfid^U^y  of  the  Jqws  ftpm  being  an  objection 


80        Hiiiiie>  tutfvdttcHon  to  tk^  ftolp^  Scriftmfios. 

«» tiM  aMtment  fhim  pMpbemr  o(motnung^  the  spmd  of  CMtijiii^f 
Hiftt,  on  ine  cootmiVt  it  oonworttei  Ihat  evidence  for  the  tmtk  mJOm 
Ctoipet '  Anr,  bf  tnfeif  infidelity,  tut^  gain  a  great  tiuMnfef  of  «itfii»> 
wetad  wiiaaaaes  to  Ae  tMth  of  the  Old  TeMHineiit:  Aiid  Iff  their 
ili|iarriiia,^ete  wilBOMai-alioaifd  ia  the  rieheitand  udtt  tOtaiaiaftiii 
oftiiavoiU;  Had  the  body  of  the  Jcytralieoa  tpwtfOtaad 
■ilVk' thav  aniakt'  hate  haaft  aoMoaoad  ta*  cMiMalra-wirii 
OhriatiaM  in f#rgiag«ad  oommciag  fhajpmphatiiaa  nimh%  >g 
;'  b«tiio««lhairiiifidelitTcoCsos  all  cavfltattdaatai 


MaMhdi;'  batnowf  their  infidelity 

that  kiadv  and  makat  their  tetliiBoby,  like  that  of  snovn 

aaofo  finroorahie  the  more  laiQpettionAle*  • 

•  AS^  fy  ^®  iafideli^  o^  the  Jewa,  and  their  ditpmioiiiB 
aemenco  af  it,  many  predictioot  of  Moeet  and  the  prophets,  of  Chmt 
mA  hit  AfMMtlei,  are  remarkably  ibHttled ;  io  that,  initead  of  doiag 
ndlverneeto  the  Chrhtlan  catue,  it  doet  it  teal  honour,  and  tends 
woiHlaHblly  to  pioinote^uid  adnoiee  it  in  die  world*  And  after  ail 
the  «hai^;eB  and  retointhini,  after  all  the  pers^seutiodf  and  aiaaMwu 
«Maii they ha»e aees  and  andaryme fiir morathan  aoeataea iian* 
4wd  yaawn  thayaiBI  iiihiwi  a  dathitt  people' hi  xwderto  Aa^aan 
likaion  «f «tber  pcoplMpdeoy  that  (Ram.  sL  d5-a)  .<*  Wha»  therM* 
tf  4ho  Gentilea  ia  oome  in,  all  Israel  aimp  ha  aavad."' « TbiNa  it 


vMhiiwpaialteltothittobefimndiabistorrftomthe  aaaationoflha 
worldoDirn  to  thistfanei  and  it  ia  no  lem  than  a  standing  mirada  in 
idl  ages  and  ooantries  for  the  truth  of  the  CbristiaiireliflMi* 

*  Betides,  it  is  a  great  advanta||e  to  the  Christian  rdSeiont  to  have 
been  first  pfsachad  and  propagated  in  a  nation  of  onbdi^ers,  arit 
frees  the  acconnt  of  the  facts  from  all  suspicion  of  firaud  and  imposture. 
Doiigniiki  Men  may  easily  be  sn|iposed  to'cariTona'trickama^s'their 
oreaMnss  and  dapendanai,  nmcHBg  thoae  of  tne  same  side  and  petty, 
oi*th»  same  ptfoftssian  and  interest  ;bttthOfr  was  it  possible  twnsmaB 
nmaherof  peas  iHiteeate  fisfaetmen  and  tent-uakasa  to  snoeeed.ni  na 
aiNrnpl  of  thia  nntuia  ameng  thousands  of  aacyatapies  and  apea  tana 
mjasi-  Nollihig  but  tratht  nothing  but  Divine  truth,  and  uphaldjby  a 
DMna  doweft  oooU  have  ataod  the  trialfan^ 
lioa^andepposiUon  before  it.^    VoLI.  p.893. 

The  acconnt  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  in  tlm  Appendix,  wiH 
pro^bly  he  nej*  to  many  readers.  Among  them  are  iaduded  the 
Umik  of  Rnoch  t)ie  Prophet,  and  the  Aaoenaion  of  Isaiatu' lately 
pnhjpah>»l  by  Dr.  L«(uranoe»  from  a  mannaertpt  in  Ihn  Bodleian  li- 
banty  ^  Noiioe  ia  Tory  pcoperly  t^en  of  the,  booka  which  fciamr  been 
pntinUi  frreh  oircMlaiion  by  tbo  pnbUcniion  of  ttie  ^'  Afpnaryphai 
«<  Jliew  3raataiiienl  ;**t  nnd  a  valuable  lAalrtct  oCtlie^reanonatlbr 
whioli  they  have  bemi  reeded  firomtbcjOanon  ofgnnnlnearapittia^ 
ia  lerAihad  from  Jbttea^  ^  New  awl  FnH  Method  of MItNng  tba 
<V€anonieal  Authority  of  die  New  Teatument.'*  lt'bpro|Mr 
tanddf  that  theAntlior  haa  particolariy  adapted  thia  view  of  the 
Eaidkno^  of  Bevektion  to  the  tnodem-  alale  ef  the  ^ueatfon. 

''".       ^       •  Bp,  Newton's  WorksTVol.  V.  p.  142.      /       \T^ 
f  Re^wcd  in  our  February  Number,  XStl. 


On  this  ajEfcearii,  the  T^luroe  is  Iippbrtani,  not  oijIy*ta'llte^t|tti 
mnd  Slu«f0o'(8y  but  to  every  intelligeDt  believer  in  Cbf Ist^iili^i 
The  entire  work  indeed  wUl  t^lorn  any  library.  .  •..>  j.:-^'  > 

\  lid.  the  Seeoncl  Volume  of  this  tiewediUokO^  the  deparihnMi^iif , 
6it4ie«4  jCritieism  is  rieh  and  fell ;  the  p^rtiea^oC  the  ferieev 
eiditioiiaesigiiBbie  to  that  head,  having  reodved  versf-eoasUMMUi' 
accesflBpoSy  partly  by  the  enlargement  ot  fernier' articjea^  ep& 
hanly  by  the  addition  of  new  6nes*    Slevefai  Mn^ilscrfpte  of  me 


proyeot  partioujariy  uie  arnpie  ••  jnpqera  yer^ioiif  ; '.fiM  j| 
C»plbu9\and  interesUni^  aocp|i|it  I^  ifi?f?n  S^  the.Koglwh.  V^i, 
fHimh  including  the  Traoalation  lo  cpmiikoQ  use,  wUieh  is  xiodii 
cnted^agaiASt  the  objectioos  of  its  latest  opponents*  The  Ariental^ 
Versions,  translated  by  the  Baptist  Jtiiasionaries,'  or  prupted  aft 
the  Serampore  Press^  are  noticedjiand  fae-aioiilsa  of  the  |Mdntedk 
Vensona  in  several  of  the  Eastern  languages^  accompany  llMt.: 
desoriptiens  df  them.-  Other  Modern  Verftions^  which' have pnH 
eeeded  Trom  the  labours  of  other  Missionaries,  or  whieh  nara 
heen  -published  under  the  pajtronage  of  (be  BibJe  Socletjr.  ^rii'^ 
desdrtoed.    The  chapter  on  Various  Readings,  has  been  c^^^ 
siderably  enlarged,  and  is  a  very  valuable  dig^t  of  }\fB  nip9t 
mJ^AiI  treatises  on  the  subject,    'jt'he  chapter  on  the ,  QMo.ta)i0.i;y^ , 
frooi  ib«  Old^TeM^wentHa  tUa  New^  haa  9vi4eatly.oo9tiheAu-^/, 
tti^.m  inconsiderable  pains :  he  has  inaerted  tbe.^fisraL^q^M . 
laUtull  ^.length,  io  the^  werda  of  the  originid,  aoeompaaiad  witb  , 
tb»  ooareapoiMliBg  pprtiona  iki  the  Ck>mmba  Versiody  aad  haa  thus  j 
enabled  the  atudeni  to^eom^are,  at  an'iinmense  aaThig  of  iittHSt: 
awd.)abeiiv,llie  Hebrew  and  theGraek  ti^^Mher,  and  tti^Ore^'of  ~. 
file  Shpluaglnt  with  th^  oorrespond'^ng  pdskag^  of  the'Orecdi:^ 
Te^taitt^ttt.  This  is  a  capital  1m(irovemehr,fbr\rhihh  the  Authcif  / 
deserves,  and  will  receive,  the  thanks  of  every  stiidenf.   The  '^n*  ' 
tire«oUathNi  is  acoompanied  with  ino^t  useful  aoteSt  The  tdiapfti^ 
OD  Hebrew  Poetry,  has  received  some  valiiableadditions^pf|ii-*> 
cipatty Xcooi  Jefib's  **  Saored  Literatures*'^   In  «ltr  revieir  of  Ihia  ^ 
former  editioii  of  Mr.  Home's  workyWe  aAverled  to^i^  bsmMaw  { 
of  Seripiure  Harmoniea :  4hia  deficiency  i»  tow  aappliediiy  il»;^ 
deaeoplMMis  contained  in  the  eleventh  ebapter^  wiM^ia'apfM^q 
priated  te><'JIaniiooiea  of  (he  >  8eript«ri!/*  itifd  iif  whlBte-  %Va  ' 
qMStioii.  of  4h^  duration  of  Ghrisi^s  Mlaisli^y)  Is  i>rieflf  ^otott^^v 
8isl«Mi'.Whfe  Appendt6eavriileb  reikte  to  this  dtvisiaa^dr;iiii&  : 
w«ff4ry%fklitliich  are  placed' at  the  end  qP  this  v<^ui^,  have  beeh' 
revised  and^ettiai^ed,  and  (lie  student  is  ihus^furM^'b^'wUh^f^'^ 
well  aeleeied'iffiimidfAeca  of  the  principsi-  beol^  on  4^kbrsar  ^ 
Grammar  and  Lexicons,, works  on  BiblicarCriticism,jindthe  most 
valuable  ComiQ^htaibrs.^  TTl^e  whole  of  The  ^^tf  wrt  of  the 
second  volume,  tbrdugUVhtch  we  hsive' now' proceeded,  is  an 
Vol.  XVn.  N.  S.  G 


w 

8^         Home's  InWod^ciion  to  ih^.  HoUj  Svripiur^g, 

inestimable  treasury  of  Scripture  criticism :  h  displays  v#ry  ejk« 
tensive  research  and  indefalis^able  industry^  and  aioply  iltttsirates 
tlie  Author^s  tastQ  in  selectiof^,  and  bis  judgement  in  mdvan^ 
tag)9pusly  arranging,  the  best  materials  for  tlie  aervice  of  'those 
tp  whom  Biblical  learning  is  an  object  of  essential  impartatice. 
We  sliall  copy  a  passage  or  two  from  this  part  of  (he  introditetioa* 

*The  Codex  Cottonianus  is  not  only  the  most  antient,  but  the 
most  correct  Manuscript  that  is  extant.  It  was  originally  brought 
from  Philippi  by  two  Greek  Bishops,  who  presented  it  to  Ring 
Henry  VI[l.t.whom  they  informed,  that  tradition  reported  it  to  have 
been  the  identical  copy  which  had  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Origen, 
who  lived  in  the  (brmer  half  of  the  third  century.  Queen  Elisabeth 
^ave'it  to  Sir  John  Fortescue,  her  preceptor  in  Greek,  who,  dedrous 
of  preserving  it  for  posterity,  placed  it  in  the  Cotton  ian  Library.  The 
pcecious  manuscript  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  calamitous  fire  which 
cons^umed  Cotton  House,  at  Westminster,  in  the  year  1731**  £i^)teen 
fragments  are  all  that  now  remain,  and  of  thes^,.both  the  leaves^aod 
consequently  the  writing  in  a  just  proportion,  are  contracted  into  a 
less  compass,  so  that  what  were  large,  are  now  small  capitals.  These 
fragments  are  iat  present  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  its  original  state,  the  Codex  Cottonianus  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  leaves,  in  the'quarto  size :  it  is  written  on  vellum, 
in  uitciai  characters,  the  lines  running  along  the'  whole  width  of  the 
page,  and  each  line  consisting,  in  general,  of  twenty  seven,  rarely  of 
thirty  letters.  These  letters  are  almost  every  where  of  the  same 
length,  excepting  that  at  the  end  of  a  lipe,  they  are  occasionslly 
sdmewhat  less,  and  in  some  instances  are  interlinedt  or  written  over 
the  line.  Lik^e  all  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  it  has  no  accents 
or  spirits,  nor  any  distinction  of  words,  verses,  or  cliaptera.  The 
words  are,  for  thet  most  part,  written  at  full  length,  with  the  exceptioo 
of  the  well  known  and  frequent  abbreviatigns  of  Kc,  KN^  Gc,  dN,  for 
xi/gio;  and  Kt^ioff  Lordf  and  0eo;,  6e»y,  Godm  Certain  censonantSy 
vowels,  and  diphthongs  are  also  interchanged. 

'  The  coherence  of  the  Greek  text  is  very  close,  except  where  it  is 
divided  by  the  interposition  of  the  very  curious  paintings,  or  illmaina- 
tions  with  which  this  manuscript  is  decorated.  These  pictures  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  consist  of  compositions  within 
square  framed,  of  one  or  of  several  figures,  in  general  not  .excecdinjf 
two  inches  in  height ;  and  these  frames,  whicli  are  four  inches  square, 
are  occasionally  divided  into  two  compartments.  The  heads  are  per« 
haps ,  too  large,  but  tl^e  attitudes  and  draperies  have  t;onsideKabla 
merit:  and  they  are  by  competent  judges  preferred  to  tlie  miniatures 
tliat  adorn  the  Vienna  manuscript,  which  is  noticed  In  page  8^j  it^uu 
^wenty-one  fragments  of  these  illuminations  were  engraved,  la  X7^ 
on  two  large  folio  plates,  at  the  expence  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London.  It  is  observed  by  jMr.  Planta,  the  present  principal 
librarian  of  the  British  Museupn,  that  more  fragments  must  have  been 


r         « 


♦  In  Holmes's  Preface,  tlie  date  is  1723.     Rot. 
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preserved  than  the  eighteen  which  now. remain,  because  none,  of  thoser 
engraved  are'noiv  to  oe  met  with.  'On  an  examination  of  the  Codex 
C^tConinnus,  with  a  view  to  talce  afacosimile  of  some  one  of  its  frag- 
ments for  this  work,  they  were  found  in  a  nearly  pulverised  and'carbo-' 
joined'  state,  so  thut  no  accurate  copy  could  be*  taken.  The  annexed* 
eagraving  therdlbre  is  copied  from  ;hat  of  the  Antiquarian  Societ}<'> 

pp.  81^  82. 

The  loss  of  the  consumed  parts  of  this  Manuscript,  would  have 
bt^en  iiTeparable,  bad  not  extracts  of  its  various  readings  beea 
made  by  <tit!erent  learned  men,  ubicb  luivcbeen  preservod  in  tUe 
ILioodon  Polyglutt,  and  io.Usber's  and  Grahe^s  IVlanuscript  Col- 
lations, in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  Codex  Cottonianus  is 
Ibe  most  ancient  manuscript  of  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  is  extant.  It  is  placed  first  in  Dr.  Holnies^s  CutaIo<;uc*, 
yiho  refers  it  to  ihe  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  \\\q  fifth  century. 

The  Codex  Leicestrensis,  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall  Li- 
brary at  Leicester,  described  at  p.  1 18,  was  not  to  be  found  amoitg^ 
the  books  deposited  there,  whan  very  recently  we  made  inquiry. 
about  it.  It  has  not,  we  would  hope,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  bar- 
barism of  some  such  bands  as,  we  were  told,  had  muulAted  tlie. 
manuscripts  which  we  had  then  the  opportunity  of  inspecting. 

The  account  of  the  Modern  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  is  in* 
iroduced  by  a  notice  of  the  Biblia  Puuperum^  which  is  accom^^ 
panied  by  a  fac-simite  specimen  of  one  of  the  pages. 

'  Although  the  invention  of  paper,  in  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  or 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  rendered  the  transcription  of  book<T 
less  expensive,  yet  then*  cost  necessarily  placed  them  out  of  the  reucli 
pf  the  middling  and  lower  clnsses,  who  (it  is  well  known)  were  im- 
mersed in  the  deepest  ignorance.  Means,  however,  were  subsequently 
devised,  in  order  to  conve;:  a  rude  idea  of  the  leading  facts  of  Scrip* 
ture,  by  means  of  the  Block  Books,  or  Books  of  Images^  as  they  arc 
termed  by  Bibliographers,  of  which  the  following  notice  may  be  not 
unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

•  The  manijifactorers  of  playing  cards,  which  were  first  invented  and 
painted  in  the  fourteenth'  century,  had  in  the  following  century  begun 
to  engrave  on  wood,  the  images  of  the  Saints,  to  which  they  afler- 
wards  added  some  verses  or  sentences  analogous  to  the  subject  As 
the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  proceeded,  its  professors  at  length  com* 

gosed  historical  subjects,  chiefly  (if  not  entirely)  taken  from  the 
criptores,  with  a  text  or  explanation  engraved  on  the  same  blocks. 
These  form  the  Books  of  Images,  or  Block  Books  just  mentioned:  they 
were  printed  from  wooden  blocks ;  one  side  of  the  leaf  is  impressed, 
and  the  corresponding  text  is  placed  heloii),  beside^  or  proceeding  out  of 
the  moo^  of  tlie  figures  introduced.  ' 

^  Of  all  the  Xylographic  works,  that  is,  such  as  are  printed  from 
wooden  blocks,  the  BkBLlA  PAUPERUM  is  perhaps  the  rarest,  as 
weU  -as  the  tnost  andant :  it  is  a  manual,  or  kina  of  catechism  of  the 
Bible,  for  the  use  of  young  person^ ,  and  of  the  common  people, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,— i?iMta  Pauperum^  the  Bible  of  the  Poor ; 
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84  ^. ,  Horded  fntrbd^lioH  to  lA#  Hyltf  ScriptmrSi. 

who  ifhre  thvm  enabled*  to  ooqttiro»  ot  a  comparatively  loir  pfhf^  ~m 
nperfeci  knoirledge  of  lome  of  the  events  recorded  in  tfat  Serf{rtofl<^ 
Bluing  modi  in  uaoi  the  few  copies  of  it  which  are  at  preseiat  tt»  foe 
found  in  the  librariet  of  the  ciinouf ,  ate,  for  the  mpit  part,  eiltaMr4no# 
tiiated  or  in  bad  condition.  The  extreme  raritj  of  thla^ook^  wai^bm 
drcuQMtances  under  which  tt  was  produced*  eoneiir  to  idqpttnb^i^gb 
degroo  of  interest  to  it.'    p.  223. 

The  whole  of  the  description  is  too  long  for  us  to  dopy:  It  is 
worthy  of  being  noticed,  that  a  few  leaves  inscribed  wiui  t^xW  ot 
Scripture,  and  furnished  with  rude  figures  for  the  use  of  the  hi-- 
ferior  chsses  of  society,  and  bfeaKng  ttre  tftle  of  the  l^or^9  JMMp, 
should  be  now  valued  at  from  twenty  or  thirty  t)ouiid9  to  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  guineas;  while  entire  copies  of  th^Btblo 
are  purchased  for  a  few  shillings,  and  are  accessible  to  erv^y  per' 
mm.  O  fortunatoa  nimiumf  sua  si  bona  norint ! 

In  no  patt  of  the  Introduction  are  the  exertions  of  the' Author 
tio  perfect  hia  work  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  Third  Volttme. 
which  comprises  a  great  variety  of  subjects  not  includeil  f n  Ihj 
fbrttier  ^4ition.  We  cannot  in  any  other  manner  so  well  apprise 
our  readers  of  the  nature  of  these  valuable  additions,  as  b'y  fur- 
nishing a  syllabus  of  its  contents. 

Part  I.  A  Sketch  of  the  Historical  and  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Chip.  I.  Historical  uoograbhy  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Chap.  tl.  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  ^Laml. 
Pari  IL  Oh  the  Political  ahd  Military  Afllairstif  the  J%wb.  Obap. 
I.  Di^rent  If  orms  of  Governmi^nt  from  the  Patrfarohrf  iPiiiwift 
to  the  Babylonian  Captivity.  Chap.  II.  Political  StattI'  ^fltie 
Jews  fhim  their  Return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivky.  fo  this 
Subv^reion  of  their  Civil  and  Elcclesiastical  Polity,  inc1amV)^\!ie 
Almbneaii  Princes,  Herod  the  Great,  &c.  (beRom^u  lProcurat6rs, 
&c.  Chap.  III.  Courts  of  Judicature — Roman  Judicature — 
Criminal  JUaw  of  the  Jews — On  the  PuoialimeAts  meniiohed  in 
tli^  Scriptures. '  Chap.  V.  Tlie  Jewish  aad  Romw  J4<^s  of 
Qomputing  Time.  Chap.  VI.  Tribute  and  Tames  lueftlioiie^UA 
Scripture.  Cliap.  VH;  Covenants  and  Otmtraeia  of  Uie  Jeers. 
Ghap.'VIIt.  Military  Affairs  of  the  Jews  and  otiier  NatioM. 
Part  IIL  On  the  Sacred  Affairs  of  the  Jews,  and  of  oth«i«N«lioiils 
iHeideotally  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Chap.  1:  Of  Sata^red 
PhHsea,  the  Tabernacle,  the  Temple,  Higb-plkces,  0/sfftH4«^, 
Synagt>gues.  Chap.  II.  Sacred  Persons.  Membiir^-^itie 
JeivliA  Church,  Minisiers  of  Religion.  Ctii^.  itT.  &h^d 
Tbth^s,  Sacrifices,  Oblsttons,  &c.  Chap,  IV.  Sacred'  Trm^a. 
S^bJ^at^-— Festivals^  &c.  .  Chap.  V.  Vows,  ]Parii)caAc^s. 
^hap.  VI.  On  the  Obrmption  of  ReKgiou  by  the  Jews.  Q[4f|^- 
atry.  Sects.  State  of  the  Pee|}le  at  Ibe  tio»e  of  Chrisi'a  J^iiwi. 
pKrt  IV.  The  Private  Life,  Maimera,  and  OMSIwia^f  ibt^J^a. 


J.      CSh«|i*  I.  Jewish  DweUtn]^.    CfaaiK  II.  JawihIi  Dre0t4    GlMifh 

,      lit.  Marriafc   Cusionw.      Obap.   IV.  CmidilioA  of  dfe«ni 

$      Olitp.  V.  DonietCic  Usigea  •rtk«  Jews.    Chap.  Vf.  OcMfHi^ 

I      tiona,  Arta.  and  Balances  of  tfaa  Hebniwa.    Ohap.  Yil.  AtHfiiaM 

i      mcnta.    Chap.  VUL  Fyneral  IlUes.    An  Appeiicli^  erniUftf^ 

I       A  Oeographtcai  Index  desbriptlve  of  th6  prlitd pal  Places  iritm*' 

tioned  in  Scripture — Tables  tif  Wet^liu,  ftteastires,  aiVd  MniteV 

— and  a  Chronolog^ical  Index  oF  Bvents  recorded  in  llic  Bible. 

From  this  copious  store  of  Ulustrfttite  toptts,  We  select  tlie  ac- 

90unf  of  ibe  Roman  triumphs,  oraitling  the  learned  notes.    . 

<  The  highest  military  honour  that  oould  be  confcfred  In  tlie  Romaij 
atate  #as  a  triumphf  or  solemn  procession,  with  which  a  victortbuil 
general  and  his  army  adVfineed  through  the  city  to  the  baphol  $  ai^tt 
which  witf  the  most  grand  and  magnificent  spectacte  6ter  beheld'  ti 
ancient  times.  Afte^  a  decisive  battle  gaiired;  atid  the  complete 
copquast  of  a  kingdom,  the  most  iHostrlong^  etrptlves  -irf  wary^^khigti; 
princesy  and  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children^  to  the  petpelaal 
infamy  of  this  people,  were,  with  the  last  dishonour  and  t^nomiay*  le4 
in  fetters  before  tne  general's  chariot,  through  the  pubTic  strofM  of 
Rome,  scaffolds  being  every  where  erected*  the  streets  and  pi^lip 
places  crowded,  and  this  barharons  and  undviliaedoation  all  the  while 
in  the  highest  excesses  of  joy,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  a  spectacled 
fhat  was  a  reproach  to  humanity.  Nor  was  only  the  sovereign  of 
lafg^  and  opumt  kiogdoass,  the  magnanimoas  hero  who  had  fought* 
maliaati^  ^  hh  comitry  and  bar  liii^rties,  the  weak  and  tender  sek 
bom  Co  «  happier  fkte^and  young  diildrca  insensible  of  their  wraielied 
condition,  ls4  in  triumph ;  but  vast  number^  of  wa^gdns,  fall  ofridh 
ftniluroi  statuesi  piotur^i  plate,  vases^  vests,  of  which  they  had  strips 
palaces  and  the  houses  of  the  great ;  and  carts  loaded  with  th»anxsi 
thev  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  with  the  coin  of  the  empires  ths|r. 
had  conquered,  pDlaged,  and  enslaved,  preceded  the  triumphal  csf« 
On  this  most  splendid  occaridb,  imperial  Rome  was  a  scea^  of  ^ni- 
veifsal  festlvitv :  the  temples  were  all  thrown  open,  were,  adorned  widi' 
garlands,  and  flMed  with  eloads  of  incense  and  the  richest  petfcmiDs^: 
the  speetaiM*s  irere  clothed  in  white  garmenta :  hecatombs  of  victin^s. 
were*sllwr,  and  the  tnoat  somptuons  entertainments  were  jgiten.'  The 
JMyitiiuas  aapims,  after  having  being  dragged  Ihrougli  the  biiy  in  tfaia 
awiniisslim,  and  thus  publicly  exposed,  were  generally  laiprisonad, 
wnfumiti^i  atraoglody  and  despatcned  in  dungeons,  or  said  for  'shiv«k 
^^T»ttssia<of  these  well  known  circumstances  attending  a  R^ikdn 
irfmiQiJt^  Ihe  sacred  writers  evidently  allude  in  the  following,  passages. 
Id  ihej^il  of  which,  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  %  great  coofusror, 
wbcu.  ^^  having  totalfjr  y>angmihed  and  suhp»^teaA\  ^.emjrim 
and  kingdoms  of  raise  renglon,  and  aoeriumed  the  mighty  ^^fAiiift- 
'  tienA  of  Judaum  and  Paganiinh  supported  bjtb^trtaiBtApoitoer- 
/ij,  cdcbrates  a  most  magnificent  TftlUMFH  Over  tbara,  hads  them 
jn  yieccjjioa,  «eply  <acposing thai  totheww  of  the  WHOLE 
^IWKLU.  aa  4fae  diytiiMs^A  tonipoianaa^  itod  ska  si^UW  of  his 


f^' !jj^\*^^*^  passage,  ithoso 

tauiMtol  «Qd  4trikiiig  imagery  is  Uke^  from  a  Rmnan  triumpky  occim 
flt^^^  "  Now  thanlcfi  be  onto  God,  who  alwavs  causetbus  totnoaipli 
m  Chnstt  wid  maketli  mansfeac  the  saviour  ^f  bis  knowledge  by  v»  i» 
every  place.  For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  i^  tU«xu 
Miat  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish ;  to  the  one  we  are  a  savour  of 

/^  J  aT*?  ?®*'**.'  *^  '**  ^^^  ^°^'»  ®^^^^^  ""^^  ^»^^"  *»  '^"s  passage. 
God  Almighty,  m  very  striking  sentiment  and  language,  is  repre- 
sented as  leading  the  Apo&ties  in  tnumphfy  through  the  world,  shew- 
mg  Uiem  every  where  as  the  monuments  of  his  grJce  and  mercy,  and 
^  tbeir  means  diffusing  in  every  place  the  odour  of  the  knowledge  oP 
God— m  reference  to  a  triumph,  when  all  the  temples  were  filled  wjih 
fr^rai^ce,  and  the  whole  air  breathed  perfume:— and  the  Apostle^ 
oonunuiog  the  allusion,  adds,  that  ibis  orfoitr  would  prove  the  means 
<«  tmmlvtOioB  of  some,  and  destruction  of  others— aa  in  a  triumph, 
^fter  the,  pomp  and  procession  was  concluded^  some  of  the  captives 
wei:e  put  to  dmth^  others  saved  aUveJ    Vol  I.  p.  29Jb. 

^it7!^f/^^^^^^^^  P*''^  ^^  *'^®  Third  Volume  is  occvrpied  witb 
t!W6  I Hterpretiitiop  of  the  Scriptures,'  which  is  much  less  al- 
tered than  some  oUier  portions  of  tiie  work ;  it  has,  however, 
^y^«»*^.?^roeaa«J«tion  to  iCa  contents,  and  exhibits  an  imrroved 
aislributloo  of  subjecta. 

The  wh«la.<|f  tiiia  volume,  some  of  the  portions  of  which  are 
Mmmott  lothja  and  the  6rst  volume  of  the  former  ediiion,  iscom- 
prwed  m  the  Supplement  to  the  first  Edition,  which  contains, 
tesides,  additional  notices  of  Manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint 
Version  and  the  New  Testament— Editions  of  ifae  New  Te«ta- 
"^rH!""^*^''^!;"  y^fs'^^ns  of  the  Scriptures— Various  Readin-s 
—  4 he  New  Articles,  viz.  Harmonies  erf  the  Scriptures;  on  re- 
concihng  the  apparent  Contradictions  occurring  in  the  Scriptures; 
on  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah ;  on  the  Apocryphal  Booka 
or  the  New  Testament ;  and  on  1  John  v.  7,  8. 

The  Fourth  Volume,  which  comprises  an  Analysis  of  the 
Books  of  Scripture,  is  suhstantiaUy  the  same  as  the  Secood 
Volume  of  the  former  Impression,  Improved  Indices  are  ad- 
dcd,particuhir4r  ao  Index  of  passages  of  Scripture,  whieb  was. 
Wttog  in  the  hrst  Ediuon.  The  new  Embellishments,  besides 
Vignettes,  are  Fac-similes  of  the  Biblia  Pauperam ;  theCodex 
VaUcanus;  Codex Cottonian us;  Codex CottonianusTitusC XV.; 
Harleianus  5598 ;  Lord's  Prayer  in  Javanese;  Codex  Moitt- 
.fortianus;  and  of  the  Complutenshim  Polyriott.  These- cm* 
bflUshpients  are  also  included  in  the  Supplementary  Volume. 

A  view  of  the  controversy  on  the  clause  in  1  John  v.  7:  8. 
respecting  the  Heavenly  nUmee^es,  is  given  at  pp.  40ft— 4M. 

■ 

•  Colo^ii.  e,«eff«jiK  ouTju,.    LeMUagthen  in  triumph. 
.  T  9ftm^amnn,>ms..  Lndeth  US  about  in  triumph.  ; 


er  Vot.  IV.  To  revtet^  tlie  Whole  of  this  8«olidd,  ^fMfd«1M^^ 
exceed  the  limits  of  m  Criticel  Journaf;  but  we  must  point  twV 
the  ioBofBcienoy  of  the  ati^rtient  in  the  following  pwrsgrapb^ 
which  has  eTidently  been  composed  in  a  somewhat  bast^ 
manner. 

*  3.  The  seventh  verse  begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eighth ; 
find  therefore  the  transcribers  might  easily  have  overlooked  the  se« 
venth  verse>  and  consequently  have  omitted  it  by  accident. 

'  <  The  followmg  illustration  will  enable  the  reader  who  understands 
no  otiier  language  but  English^  readily  to  apprehend  hotir  the  word^ 
Came  to  be  omitted. 

•  The' word  which  in  the  seventh  verse  is  rendered  bear  record,  aocL 
in  the  eighth  bear  fnitnesif  is  the  same  in  Greek,  (o»  {A»fropev»rr<)  :  and 
if  it  had  been  translated  in  both  verses  alike,  as  it  ooght  to  have 
been»)thie  two.venes  wonld  have  ran  thus,  7*  For  THERE  ARE 
7HREE  THAT  REAR  WITNESS  in  Hemxn,  ikeFaiker.the  Wwdi 
and  the  Holy  Ghosts  and  these  three  are  one.  8.  4^^  THEtftB 
ARE  THREE  THAT  Bl^AR  WITNESS  tat  Eartlhihe  Spirit ^ 
Water,,  and  the  Blood,  and  these  three  agree  in  one  Now,  bow 
easy  it  is  for  one  who  is  transcribing,  and  perhaps  in  haste,  to  slip 
rils  eye  from  the  words  THERE  ARE  THREE  THAT  BEAR 
WlTNESSin  the  seventh  verse,  to  the  same  wonis  THERE  ARE 
THREE  THAT  BEAR  WITNESS  in  the  eighth  verse,  any  per- 
son  mny  easily  conceive,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  transcribin|^ 
himself,  or  who  has  ever  read  the  transcripts  of  others*  or  has  been 
much  employed  in  correcting  the  press.'      Vol*  ill.  p  528t 

True :  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  (q  .  conceiTe  this, 
^ut  IMLr.  Home  has  altogether  overlooked  the  insuperaVie  o))- 
jection  to  this  view  of  the  case,  which  the  words  *'  in  Earth^^ 
supply*    A  transcriber  passing  his  eye  along:  the  lines,  might 
easily  omit  the  words  lyiog  between  the  first  witness  nocj 
the  second   witness';   but  be  would  then  have  transferred  to 
his   copy  tlie  words    **  in  Earthy''    which   immediately  fol-^ 
low  the  sccoiid  wit>iess.     But  in  no  Greek  roanuscfipt  tha^^'^. 
pmits  the  intermediate  words   between  the  one  .witness  aij'd 
the  other  witness,  that  is,  in  fact,  in  no  Greek  manuscrtpt^^\^ 
are  the  words  if  nn  yn,  "in  Earthy'*  inserted;  a  fact  which  could  / 
Dot  possibly  have  happened  if  th6  allese^l  cause  of  the  Omission*, 
were  lounded  in  truth.  .>,- 

The  next  reason  assigned  iu  favour  of  the  rejected  clause^  \ 
that  the  Arians  .might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  is  entirely^  . 
{^rataitous,  and  oannot  be  entitled  to  the  least  attention*'  Whjrdia 
uoitlie  Ariiuis  expunge  Matthew  xxviii.  19,  or  Romans'lx.  o.>. , 

The  defence  of  tlie  Curaptutensian  Editors,'  \%  very  feeble. ' 

!■■>■.  >-'■■■■■  ■■•■■■■ll  I,.  ■'  -  —l|> 

.  *  \Ve  except,  tlie  modern  manuscript,  the  Codex  Montfortian^is.  v» 


Hke:  (hmkiMi  dt  tbar  edidon  io  the  fmfage  before  m^  iSl^n^ 
it, »  Md4»  ftom  4h0  JUtin  Vul0iitP»  frQin  which ,  it  is  9«ppo89d 
thai  Ibey  irtoabted  th«  pprtipn  which  Ihey  found  waHlioff  in 
thoir  Gf»ck  ]MMiilteript%  l^c, '  in  oipUling  tbf  proper  rmderiog 
* df  Ai,  vis.  ovTMy  insteiid  of  which  it  reads  e* ;  and  2dly,  in  ims* 
'  rcfidering  UHum  Bunt  ik  to  I't  iKrAv.*  This  last  Tariatioiiy  it  is 
i'emarked,  *tliey  could  not  have  derived  from  the  Latin.*  0ut 
they  could  essily  have  transferred  it  from  the  condasdon  cyf  tlie 
^igbtb.  verse,  whf  re  it  oqcurs  iu  the  g^imioe  text  of  the  £|iii»tley 
)vhilc  it  is  waotiug  in  the  CompIutei^siiiD*  Tho  silence  in  respect 
to  Greek  authority,  of  Slunica,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Cooi* 
pitttensiaD  Poly^^ty  in  answer  lo  the  cails  of  Eraamus,  not 
li^ood  by  Mr.  Horoe,  is  mipra  powerful  than  any  of  the  reaMM 
mi  liie  otlier  aide. 

:  With  raspeot  to  the  framnnatiesl  doiislructioD,  to.  which  audi 
importanoe  has  been  attached  by  some  defienders  of  the  passage, 
who  have  revived  the  argument  witliout  intimating  that  It  bad 
beet  previously  adduced,  it  is  not  to  be  set  iti  array,  as  of  mudi, 
dr  Imleed  of  any  force.  The  participle  preceded  by  the  artitrfci 
^d/  both  in  the  masculine  gender,  while  the  antecedent  nouns 
lice  in  -the  neuter,  is  t\Qi  such  an  anomaly  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle  John,  as  tbcit  o(\j^tiou8  against  it  can  be  of  any  moment^ 
ill  oppoaitl9u4o  the&cis,  ^nd  the  wbcie  of  the  positive  evidence 
whiqU  support  tlmt  reading.  Ip  this  very  chapter,  v.  4,  wre  have 
the  neuter  w^'h  ytytmi*mf^  for  the  msscubne  9i»f  a  r>ra«^r*«w  •  snd 
ie.  Rev.  v.  18,  we  have  the  construction, »«» *V^»  •  •  •©  w1b«  •  •  •• 
toll,  xM  %  va/lct*  •  •  •  XeyovV,  cxacily  parslle}  With  1  John,  v.  7,  in 
jvhich  the  character  of  the  witnesses  and  the  dignity  of  their  te9<- 
timony,  included  in  the  nouns,  would  appear  sofficient  for  as* 
signing  the  related  words  to  the  masculine  gender. 

^Wltn  respect  to  the  internal  evidence,  we  observe  in  Bfr. 
Hom^^s  statement  of  it,  the  omission  of  abme  important  argu- 
ments. I'he  clause  in  question,  be  considei-s  as  being  neeessaty 
to  complete  the  sense.  Now^  we  apprehend  that  if  the  rejected 
clause  had  never  been  heard  of,  no  imperfection  would  ever  have 
b^cn  discovered  in  the  Apostle's  statement.  No  imperfection  that 
we  can  perceive,  exists  in  the  passage  as  we  read  It. 

**  Vs.  6.  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  Jesos 
'*'  Christ ;  not  by  water  only»  but  by  water  and  blood.  And  it 
^  is  the  Spirit  tliat  beareth  witness,  t)ecause  the  Spirit  is  truth. 
^  For  there  are  three  that  bear  witness,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water, 


Tlic  witness  of  God  is  unquestionably  to  be  referred  to  the 
wilUi>Me  (ri  tire  Sfiirit  (V  irviu^),  which  is  the  Hfect  and  ^ro^er 
anicccdeot,  and  which  is  specifically  introduced  in  addiUon  to 
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lk«llrl(ble»  of  tlie,w«ter  and  ibe  bbod.  TUis  k  fuU  «iiil  cowtk^ 
iMMk  >BiU  the  obiuse  in  qucslieoy  in  the  meolh  Terte,  .i^rotiU  dn^ 
pHf  »lili»  |iMMge  of  its  barmoay  |  it  wouM  ibiredaoe  a  omAhio^ 
•Ci.ffilMMWk  F^r,  as  a»  this  soppositioiij  the  wiiHrdii '  ^  «ai 
^Mem9$M^f  are  ia  opposkion  to  the  words  *^  tM  EtiMh^*^  me 
sMliM«hft^#  the  sane  Spirit  both  io  the  beaTeoly  tsstMMony  aod 
iftUbe  eactUy  one. 

*-  AWe  have  already  dcUvtred  our  jndgemeat  in  reeiKoi  to  the 
Mbit  ef  Ihsse  very  ample  vohimesy  whiob  aiii^ht  easily  ba?ebiett 
eapea4<d  into^aa  many  quartos,  or  double  tlie  noadber  of  o<ftft¥o8| 
irilboiit  the  aoMHesI  additioa.  0(  the  utility  of  the  MbjeOte 
Jlbieb.lhey  eomprisc^.  it  ia  uaaseessary  to  say  a  stfigle  worA 
asen^lliaii^thai  Ihey  rtlale  to  the  Bible,  and  that  they  at s  esseiK^ 
tfad  to  its  illustration.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Autber  hae 
attwanJiibnil  his  uadcrtaking,  and  fukfilkd  bis  engageiBentli  witb 
lbeipttUi<%  in  this  aeeqnd  aditioa,  there ean  be  but  datttepteteru. 
la  addition  to  the  various  qualifications  necessary  fortbe  sefti' 
sinioliom  aad  easaplotioa  of  a  work  so  erudite  end  ealeiMive,*— 
iMtpeteBl  leaxning>  uoweatied  research  aiad  labour,  and:  erMea* 
akiU»<-^if  a.  see  pleased  to  aotiee  the  ptinife  whieb  pei^ieHiaXy 
psvMai  ^heoMelires  ia  these  pages^  of  the  Aetbof^s  tolegriiy  lit 
laUtlofe.  t#.  the  BweroBspmaeding.writera  Irom- wbes#  wifffce 
Ikie.  iatredaotioa  iiaa .  rooci ved  na  inaay  advadtag^ee,.  >ari<l  Ibe 
GhfiBliaD.  decof  ufls  whieh  be  uniformly  maiatains.  •  ^ea«'  of 
Ji|jkHQree!a  oeatemporartes  or  predecessors  wbo  lie ve' MlowfMl 
ia  tbe.saaiefieki,  have  exeeeded.hin»  m  tlie  best  qitisKBoiitkyM  ef 
Atttboiebip.'  Pennidlyto  fooonmeod  bis  work,  la  ft9  {iiMeffC 
gieailji  iaaprofed  fbrm^  would^  in  the  ckMe  of  an  Article  wbioltf 
AMiai  have  appriasd  our  readers  of  the  high  nerce  at  wbieb  We 
eatkaate  its  merits^  and  of  the  intecest  whitb  we  tcihe  iw  ifs  iMie-« 
0&miy  be  aaparfluoua.  lis  merilB  .wilisapporC  any  eotMnefuHi\6n  ; 
aodevesy  BiUieal  studeat  nay  beeoogratulete^  oni^he  opfNh'M« 
aMy.  whieh  he  pusaeMies,ef  acqmriugyin  fbese  apfiDtyti^  vohfltM^ 
the.  meat  eomiirebeaaive  digeat  of  Biblioat  eradi|}<H9  extaWf  hk 
E^gHeb  IjflteraHirei   . 
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Art.  VI.  An  Htshrricai  Mtrp  qf  Fdestine  or  the  Hoh/;Lniid:  ij^hiblt- 

-J*  iagJf  carreot  a»l owsterfy JCledineatian'of  tbepetuNarGoigyapliieal 

Feste«*es  ot  the  Couatojv  and  of  all  FbKes  thereli^  conneeled  inth 

Scrntore  History  *  Ipterspersed  with,  ninety <«ix  Vigitettaa,  iUus- 

y.tl^ive  .of  the  most  impor^nc  and,  .idteresung  Circumstanced  «^- 

'^  jM:dfii$in  thfe  CjHd  and  New  Testaments,  introduced  topagnAphically 

'f|di»'tlie  best  bktorioal  sad  geog.*aphical  Authorities*    1  Sheet 

(4€rio4ibea  bjr  37)  Prfca  IL  8b.  or  niountod;  11.  15^. 

nraSE  abore  full  and  particular  account  of  the  nature,  design, 
.  ^-  aad  merifs  pf  the  publicatioo  described  as  an  historioal  ifliipy 
wifll'Mtdeif  it  unnec<^sf^lry  Tor  lis  to  add  mudi  by  way  of  expla-^ 
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nation.  ifiifim#ia^^  maps  of  a  similar  kind,  lMit,Mt  iMfSilie 
admitted,  of  very  inferior  worlemahsbip,  were  sooae  fifty  years 
ai^o  often  to  be  ^een  err&cing  the  ivalls  of 'the  cottage,  or  the 
squire's  hail,  or  the  family  school-room,  while  the  chief  iDcldents 
of  botti  Old  and  New  Testament  history  met  the  eye  in  the  neatly 
tiled  parlour  fire*plaoe.  We  have  never  forgiven  Count  Rumford 
for  banishing  Dutch  tiles.  We  think  it  is  Cowper  who;telis  us, 
tbikt  long  before  he  could  read,  he  was  made  familiar,  by  means 
of  these  humble  works  of  art,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Bible 
history.  Not  Mr.  Westall's  ele^gj^ant  Illustrations,  uortheoostly 
embellishments  of  Maeklin*s  Bible  itself,  can  yield  the  pleasure, 
or  make  the  impression  which  we  can  remember  to  have  derived, 
in  the  days  of  childhood,  from  those  rude  and  quaint  produotioiis 
of  Dutch  genius.  A  glance  at  the  most  finished  engraving  is 
almost  enough  to  content  the  imagination;  but  these  vroald 
furnish  matter  for  rumination  by  the  hour,  and  became  endeared 
by  familiarity. 

The  present  Map  has  something  better  than  novelty  to  re- 
commend it :  it  is  an  improvement  upon  an  old  idea.  The 
Edito'r  has  evidently  taken  considerable  pains  to  make,  it  as 
correct  and  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  The  explanatory 
sheet  which  accompanies  it,  comprises  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation, historical  and  geographical,  drawn  from  the  best  soaroes. 

It  is  very  neatly  engraved,  and  the  groupes  of  figures  scat- 
tered over  it,  are  of  modest  dimensions,  not  much  exceeding 
the  height  of  the  mountains  ;  and  the  large  scale  on  which  the 
'map  is  constructed,  gives  them  stage  room.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  have  very  minutely  examined  the  distances  and  other  details: 
these,  in  a  map  of  Palestine,  must  needs  be  supplied  for  the  most 
part,  from  hypothesis.  But,  as  an  illustration  of  Scripture  his- 
tory, it  is  well  adapted  to  answer  its  intended  purpose,  and  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  found  amusing  as  well  as  instructive.  BIr. 
Buckingham's  recent  volume  will  enable  the  Editor  to  introduce 
some  improvements  in  the  future  impressions.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  the  best  executed  thing  of 
the  kind  that  we  have  seen. 

Art.  VII.     The  Cottage  of  Pdla,  a  Tale  of  Palestine  :    with  other 
Poems.     By  John  Holland.     12&io.  pp.  sa  Sheffield.  1821. 

yj^  E  hold  Mr.  Montgomery  answerable  for  at  least  the  form 
*^    and  measure  in  which  this  lyrical  drama  or  dramatic  lyric 
appears,  as  it  is  closely  modelled  on  his  Wanderer  of  Switzer- 
land,    if,  in  any  other  hands  than  his,    the  measure  should  fail 
to  please,   it  is  clearly  the  power  and  charm  of  his  poetry  as  dia- 

Elayed  in  that  brilliant  experiment  in  versification,  which   must 
B  held  to  have  misled  imitation.     Whether  his  own  choice  of 
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Au^  measare  were  judicioiis  or  not,  it  is  too  late  io  question ;  it 
succeeded ;  for  it  was  the  first  poem  which  made  hiro  known, 
and  it  procured  him  at  once  a  lasting  popularity.  It  was  origi- 
nal, a  striking  noYclty  ;  and  the  rhythm  was  sustained  by  a  con* 
stant  energy  of  expression  and  a  nicely  modulated  cassura.  But 
we  question  whether  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  is  now  the 
ofcenest  read  of  the  Author's  poems ;  nor  has  he  himself  ventured 
to  repeat  the  experiment  in  a  narrative  poem.  We  admit  that 
thestanza  is  susceptible  of  considerable  variety  and  great  energy ; 
but  then,  it  is  like  a  reed  instrument,  which,  if  not  properly 
filled,  utters  most  harsh  and  impotent  waitings  ^  whereas  there 
are  some  measures  which,  like  a  keyed  instrument,  are  musical 
even  when  unmeaning.  It  is  a  measure  which  admits  of  no  re- 
laxation of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Poet,  who  is,  after  his  ut« 
most  efforts,  at  the  mercy  of  the  reader. 

The  title  will  immediately  suggest  the  subject  of  the  poem  : 
it  relates  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.     '  To  Mr.  Milman's  splendid 

*  poem,'  says  the  Author,  ^  which  I  did  not  read  till  my  own  was 

*  completed,  and  which  is  as  much  beyond  my  imitation  as 
'  above  my  praise,  *^  The  Cottage  of  Pella"  would  only  aspire 
^  to  the  honour  of  an  episode.'  It  would  be  utter  wantonness  to 
criticise  such  a  production  with  severity,  and  our  specimens  will 
convey  to  our  readers  no  unfavourable  idea  of  Mr.  Holland's 
poetical  talent  and  feeling.  The  Sixth  Part  opens  with  the 
AiUowing  apostrophe  to  Palestine. 

*  Spirit  of  each  bard  divine, 

Fire  my  breast,  and  guide  my  hand; 
Sun  of  ancient  Palestine, 
Rise,  and  bless  the  Holy  Land ! 

*  Land  of  deeds,  exalted  long. 
Where  the  chosen  people  trod; 
Land  of  prophecy  and  song ; 
Land  of  Israel,  land  of  God ! 

'  Land  of  miracles  sublime, 
Brightening  with  each  century's  loss; 
Transcript  of  coeval  time, 
From  creation  to  the  Cross ! 

<  There  through  clouds,  prophetic  light 
Kindled  as  they  pass'd  away: 
Land  of  shadowy  Jewish  night ! 
Land  of  glorious  Gospel  day ! 

*  Prophets,  patriarchs,  kings,  and  priests. 
There  predicted  and  adored; 
Slaughter'd  hecatombs  of  beasts 

Piled  the  altars  of  the  Lord! 

H  2 


*  TW  the  bmiei  md  the  MoMof  his  thmghtet^d  hewlraat 
With  a  pyramid  finnneM  hii  statue  of  gtttlt ; 

Yet  prostrate  and 'mouldering  that  statue  shall  lie» 
Though  based  on  a  mountain  and  piled  to  the.sky.> 

^  His  memory  shall  rot  on  the  gibbet  of  shame. 
And  the  blast  of  derision  shall  wither  his  name ; 
E'en  time  may  to  insult  his  carcase  reveal. 
Though  templed  at  Mecca^  and  coffined  in  steel. 

*  The  Gospel  shall  triumph,  the  Cross  be  unfurPd 
On  Constantine's  city,  once  queen  of  the  world; 
Loy  Prophecy  points  to  the  aay-beaming  star, 
And  visions  of  glory  burst  bright  from  afar. 

*  And  the  Turk,  while  he  tramples  the  name  he  adored^ 
Advances  and  kiieels  to  his  crucified  Lord; 

While  the  Crescent,  that  moon  of  his  infamy,  sets, 

And  Stamboul  weeps  npt  o*er  her  falFn  minarets,'  pp.  79f  80. 

Art.  VIIL  The  Sh^deniU  Manual:  or,  an  Appendage,  to  t^e  Eng- 
lish Dictionaries.  Being  aii  etymological  and  explanatory  Vo- 
cabulary of  Words  derived  from  the  Greek.  In  two  Parts.  Part  I. 
Words  arranged  under  distinct  Heads.  Part  II.  Alphabetical 
Arrangement  of  the  Words.    2too.  Price  Is.  6d.  sewed. 

^T^HIS  will  be  found  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
**-  Greek,  a  very  useful  appendiip  to  the  English  Dictioparj. 
We  know  not  why  it  should  oe  entitled  the  Student's  Manual ; 
but  to  English  readers  who  wish  to  obtain  a  corrisct  knowledge 
of  th^r  own  language,  especially  of  the  nomenclature  of  scienoe, 
it  will  be  highly  acceptable.  It  is  professedly  designed  more  es- 
pecially for  young  ladies,  whose  education  precludes,  in  ge- 
nerat|  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  aiid  Latin ;  and  should  it 
prove  acceptable,  the  Conipiler  announces  his  intention  of  pub- 
nshing  a  collection  of  words  derived  from  the  latter  language. 
A  abort  speoimen  will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  Autbor^s 
plan. 

*  Anthropos,  amah. 

'  Anthropophagi, .  anthroposp  a  man ;    phagOf  to  eat.    Cannibals. 

*  Misanthropy,  miseo,  to  hate.    Hatred  of  mankind. 

*  Philanthropy,  pfuleOf  to  love.    Love  of  mankind. 

^  *  Theanthropos,  Meof,  God.    A  title  of  our  Saviour.  -      '  * 

•   la  the  aecondj  Part,  the  words  occur  under  an  alphabetical 
amngeibent 

In  the  event  of  a  new  edition,  a  very  careful  revision  will  be 
neMssary.  Amdlig  the  omissions  which  we  notiee,  are  the 
wofde,  chromatic,  co$fnogony^  diagno$i$,  entamoloffUf  now-- 
lojfjf,  proffnoMf  theology,  and  .some  others  equally  familiar ; 
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vkile.a  mimfcee  of  words  are  thrown  in^whiob  ha^e  rilMr  never 
befiore  mad6  their  appearance  hi  English;  or'  of  whieb  young 
ladiiesr  may  safely  remain  Jgnorant.  Of  this  d^cription  are, 
odontalgia^  otalgia^  lychnobitej  pseudotiox,  cLsmatogtaphy^ 
opisthography^  alevtoromachy^  opaimathy^  addephagy^  &c« 
JDeuteronomy  is  explaiucid  to  mean,  \  the  second  book  of  the 
'  law  of  Moses.*  Schrevelius  would  have  furnished  the  Author 
with  the  proper  explanation — '  repetitio  le^:  ita  inscribitur 
'  quintus  liber  Mosis/ 
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Art.  IX.  Observations  on  Vocal  Music.    By  William  Kitchiner,  M  J). 
12mo.  pp.  84.    Price  46.  London.'  1891. 

^^EEING  that '  the  yoice  is  occasionally  too  flat  or  too  sharp/ 
^  — *  which  is  not  wonderful,'  for  *  how/  saith  Dr.  Kitchi- 
ner,  '  is  the  throat  exempted'  (he  means,  how  should  it  be  ex- 
empted) ^  from  those  coUapueB  which  occasionally  para/y«e 
<  every  other  fibre  and  function  of  our  body  /  seeing,  we  sax, 
that  that  ^  fibre  and  function*  the  throat,  is  subject  to  such  col- 
lapse,— vocal  performers  much  mistake  in  supposing  that '  phy- 
'  sical  advantages,  matured  by  a  regular  musical  education,* 
will  at  all  times  ensure  success  in  the  arduous  displi^y  of  their 
tuneful  powers.  No,  '  the  Singer  must  be  in  good  health,  and  in 
*  good  humour  with  himself  and  all  about  him,  and  his  mind  mifBt 
^  be  in  tune,  before  he  has  any  chance  of  tuning  his  voice.^  BuL 
since  even  a  singer  may  not  always  be  in  good  health  and  good 
humour,  especially  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the 
profession  Will  receive  with  due  gratitude  from  our  medico^ 
culinary  philosopher  the  following  recipe. 

<  <«  Gqod  Beef  Tea*  (No.  563),  with  a  little  bit  of  sUghOy. toasted 
bread,  taken  about  nine  o'clock,  is  a  comforting  restorative,  which 
will  support  you  through  exertions  that,  without  such  assistance,  |M 
exhaustiog — and  you  go  to  bed  fatigued— get  up  fevered,  SfC* 

<  **  When  performers  feel  nervous f  &c., — and  fear  die  circulation 
is  BXLOw  PAR, — and  too  languid  to  afibrd  the  due  excitement,  half 
an  hour  before  they  sing,  ^c. — they  tnU  do  msely  to  take  a  Utile  re- 

-  .  _____  -  I  —    ,    J  ,  i- —^^^^^t^^m 

a  <  «  To  make  Beev  Tea.— Cut  a  pound  of  lean  gravy  meat  into 
thin  slices— put  it  into  a  quart  and  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  set  it 
over  a  gentle  fire  where  it  will  become  gradually  wann---wben  the 
scum  rises,  catch  it,  cover  the  saucepan  close,  and  let  it  continue 
boilinff  for  about  two  hours^-skim  the  fat  off,  strain  it  through  a  sieve 
or  napkin,  skim  it  ageio — let  it  stand  ten  mmutes  to  settle,  and  then 
pour  off  Uie  clear  Tea. 

*  <*  To  make  half  a  pint  of  Beef  Tea  in  five  minutes  for  three  bal£it 
pence,  see  No.  252, — and  to  make  gpod  Mutton  Broth  for  nothii^ 
No.  490  of  the  Third  Edition  of  the  **  Cook's  Oracle.'*  * 


ff^men^  Ottd  Hiab  ttifar  throm  to  diepitei  if/*MMgr  «ttnrtMif'«Mi 
a  glw»of  wiiM9  qr  other  stinnrfus-ror  one  of  tbe  fltrons^  Peppevodbt 
IdOMDges*  made  by  Smith,  FelUtroe^  WoodHstt e«t*''  S«a ««  TW 
An  of  InvigoratiDg  and  i?roloiigtng  Lifie***    drd  Editioa.  p*  9&^ 

NoWy  few.of  oor  reft<lers,  probably,  will  feel  mitch  interested 
in  llur  greater  part  of  Dr.  Kitchincr's  '*  Observations.**  The 
art  of  oiagiag;  is,  htdeed,  be  assures  us,  *  so  drffioulc,  that  the 
^' pvaatiea  of  It  seesBa  not  to  be  comprefcentiAfe  by  more  than 
*  oif£  IN  A  MILLION, — for  whocan  reckoD  a  dozen  accotnplislicd 
'  sisfKava  i»  Great  Brttam  V  But  tbe  art  of  makmg  ^poA  beef 
i^,  fcc^  ia  ialereatiiif  and  imporlant  to  ua  aU.  Otters  beaidea 
public  singera  ocoasionaUf .  ^.foel  per¥au9»  .&c«*  We  hove 
therefore  extracted  the  above  valuable  information,  to  wbich  we 
naedonly  i^dd,  that  tbough  we  hare  never  tried  the  eSiHst  of  tbe 
atroag  Peppermint  Lozenges  made  by  Smith,  Felt-sCree^,  we 
have  derived  considerable  benefit,  after  the  fatigues  of  oar  crici' 
aal  kboars,  from  a  Httle  refreshment  and  a  glass  of  wine. 

t    >»'  .,m  "  I    I  .  . I- 

Art!  X  Mental  Discipline  s  or  Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  InteOec- 
,  Culd  Habits :  addressed  particularly  to  Students  in  Theology  and 
.  Totmg  Preachers.    By  Henty  Forster  Burder,  M. A.    8vo.  pp.  xvL 
9#.    London.  1921. 

^T^E  maxim  has  been  often  repeated,  that  the  most  taluabla 
"'*'  part  of  edueadon  Is  that  which  a  man  gives  to  himselfl  Tet^ 
txperience  shews,  that  the  constant  urging  of  this  truth  upon 
^QUflg  minds  is  a  matter  of  great  use  and  aeoessity.  Peraooa 
who  GO  ndt  possess  the  unconquerable  force  of  genius^  that  fire 
of  souf'which  finds  fuel  for  itself  in  any  oircumstaneea  aod  an- 
der  any  disadvantages,'  require  to  be  strongly  cautioned  against 
^t^  aphnba  which  oar  natural  indolence  and  levHy  are^  sa^  r^ady 
to  fhatar ,  that  the  tail  and  respoasiMIity  of  Hberal  insthietioR 
lie  wholly  with  tbe  teacher,  and  that  the  leanier  has  only  to 
give  himsalf  irp  to  passive  impmstons.  Let  every  yooog  per- 
mm.  know,  that,  if  ne  adopt  this  opinion,  he  has  sealed  himself 
under  the  bond  of  mediocrity,  atia  worse  than  mediocrity.  The 
gate  orresorulibn  and  the  path  of  toil  afone  lead  to  exceltence. 

Et  labor  io^enium  miseria  dedit,  et  sut  quemqife 
\     ^  Advi|[ilar&  sibi  jussi(  fprtuna  prqmendo. . 

!  {^pressed  with  thia  trathg  aoait  el  tin  ablest  miiefa  and  tha 
baai  ttian^  ia  aU  agaa,.  have  cm^aaad  didaoCio  tnwtioua,  upoa 
plaflia  anpv  or  lean  aoinpaslbaaaiaey  for  the  pnrpeee'  of  iKlmir* 
Mrrtafp  and  gMmg  ibe  aoluatary  eflbrts  of  fresh  and  a<tlte  ia^ 
tellect.  Aristotle,.  Cicero,,  Horace,,  and  Qnintilian,  among  the 
amoiettia ;  and  Vives.  Braamos,  Rmgelbergiiis^  Gcotiu$,  Yos- 
aiua,  RoRfn,  Locke»  lyatta,  Siasoo,  and  many  others^  siooe  tba 
revival  of  letters ;  have  cultivated  this  field,   with  noRour  to 
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tbemael^esy.  and  to  the  unspeakable  advantage  of.  tbe  8tu4ious« 
Among  modern  productions  of  this  kind,  there  is  one  of  pre-ekni- 
lieot  excellence,  little  known  in  this  country,  and  which  conipre« 
hends  with  accuracy  and  minuteness   all  tbe   departments  of 

1>oIi(e  literature  and  the  strict  sciences  ;  the  Eudoxe  of  M.  De-* 
euze,  in  2  volumes^  8vo.  Paris.     Peculiar  merit  also  belonf^s  to  1 1 
Mr.  Taylor^s  judicious  and  pleasing  volume  entitled  S^slf-CuU  ' ' 
tivaiityn* 

But  the  multitude  and  the  excellence  of  such  works  have  by 
no  means  superseded  or  even  diminished  the  propriety  of  a  trea« 
tise  planned  and  purposed  like  that  before  us.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Author  are  evidently  well  adapted  for  didactic  com- 
position. He  IS  a  man  of  extensive  and  correct  attainments; 
bis  habits  are  those  of  cool,  patient,  and  careful  thinking ;  and 
bis  style  is,  like  his  judgement,  exact  and  luminous.  In  an 
introductory  portion  of  the  work,  Mr.  Burder  thus  describes 
its  iotentipn  and  arrangement. 

'  Tbe.class  of  Students  for  whose  use  tbe  rollowiDg  Hints  arc  particu- 
larly designed,  is  that  of  young  men,  either  engaged  in  a  course  of 
study  prjeparatory  to  tbe  Christian  Minibtry,  or  desirous  of  still  advanc- 
ing in  a  career  of  intellectual  improvement  after  they  have  actually  en- 
tered on  the  duties  of  the  Pastoral  Office.  The  advices  conveyed  in 
the  following  pages  are  therefore  distributed  and  arranged  tinder  two 
general  divisions :  The  First,  Hints  to  aid  the  cultivation  of  Mental 
Habits  with  a  view  to  tbe  oc^utsi/ion  of  knowledge,  in  a  course,  of 'Pre- 
paratory Study. — ^The  Second,  Hints  to  aid  the  cultivation  of  MenUl 
Habits,  with  a  view  to  tbe  communication  of  knowledge  io  the  engage- 
ments of  tbe  Christian  Ministry.  This  division  is  adopted,  not  only  be- 
cause tbe  line  of  separation  is.  distinct  and  obvious,  but  also  because  t^he 
hints  suggested,  and  the  principles  enforced,  in  tbe  fir^t  part,  are  of  ge- 
neral utility»  and  applicable  to  tbe  cultivation  of  the  human  mipd, 
whether  with  or  without  any  reference  to  professional  engageipen^s ; 
while  the  advices  conveyed  in  the  second  part  are  almost  exclusively 
applicable  to  those  for  whose  use  they  are  specificaily  designed/    * 

pp.  xiv, — xvi. 

The  work  is  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  Aphorisms ;  each 
of  which  is  expounded  and  illustrated  in  a  manner  which  indi-« 
cates  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind,  a  comprehensive  acquain- 
tance with  human  nature,  and  the  elevating  influence  of  Scrip- 
tural piety.  We  should  have  been,  however,  the  more  grati- 
fied, if  the  enlargements  had  been  more  extended.  The  Author 
does,  indeed,  anticipate  this  opinion,  by  saying,  that  *  the  object 
*  proposed,  is  simply  to  present  to  the  student  those  outlines^  of 
^  which  re&dldg  and  reflection  will,  without  difiiculty,  supply 
^  ample  illustrations/  Certainly,  we  do  not  censure  a  writer  for 
not  having  performed  what  he  explicitly  disclaims  the  intention 
of  performing ;  but  yet,  we  conceive  that,  without  running  out 

voL.xvn.  N.s.  I 
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mto Jla^anp opTjU9U^ oiscfi^aipQi  oip^t  parts 91  tnis dx^sive  sub" 
JQOt  iiiQul4  hf^vc)  ^|9pelve4  further  ^ndTaluapIp'SllustratTon'firf^ 
^e.  4ictat^.of.  exMri^.i]|ce,.  tiie  ^efutiiig  of  objections/ and ^ihe 
a4djaciQg..prco^.9idierat\on9.  propei*  to  arouse, the  torpid jiW'&i^ 
mate  the  discouraged*    Some  of  the  Vivid  and^  soul- inspiring 
passages  of  .Ringelhergius  might  have  been  iotroduced|  as  ci- 
tations, with  admirable  effect ;  and  a  rich  abundance  of  excpltent 
fulbseryatiqins,  wpuld,  withoujt  any.  plagiarism,  b^  suggested  by 
the  singularly  valuable  dissertation^  .9/ Gaussen.    Instead,  how- 
ever, of  coqaplainiog  of  the  waqt  of  what  we  have  noL  and  w6at 
.yi^  bad,  no  right  to  expect,,  we  thank  Mr.  l&urder  (or^liiaTrdg 
:UerC9riped  J90  ,us^f)u]  and  meritorious  a  service  to  studioos'^and 
ipauiring,  young  persons.    These  '*  Hints  on  the  Cultivatfon  of 
*t  loiellectual  Habits,^  will  be  of  Tery  great  advainCage,  what- 
^^verji^f^be  the  professional  pursuit,  or  tne  station  iti  sckiletf  1  t»f 
their  attentive  reader;  but  to  students^ for  the  sacred' toitfi&try, 
whose  hearts  are  devoted  to  their  high  catling,  and  who  d'esm 
to  become  "  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed,**  they  Iwfli 
.  be  found  invaluable^    We  might  makf  many  pleasing  atid  ose- 
JsfX   extractSt .  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  one,  as  a  flk 
f.^pecii^i^n .  qC  A^  spirit  apd  .t^^de;ncy  of  ^)ie  wor)f .^    I^  is  npt  ua- 
,  /worthy  :pf.  m^ntiqn,  tbat  the  .t^QOik  is  ppnted,'  not  otily  Vilpy  *"'  "^^ 
8omely« .  but  with  exemplarj  correctness 

*  iv.  The  importance  of  unwearied  assiduity  inA.CQPnie  p^ijqii^fiital 
-  improvement,  is  evinced  by  the  contrast  observable  between  differeat 
classes  of  Christian  Ministers.  .      ^  u  *.*.«.».    ^. 

/  From  the  observations  and  inquiries  I  have  made;  iu  lefer^e  to 
the  plans  pursued  by  young  Ministers  after  terminating  tbfM^  ac^ul^ic 
career,  I  have  been  disposed  to  regard  them  as  fonpii^  two.diidact 
«   classes,  the  one  class  consisting  of  those  who,  by  a  cojarse,  of  viipafifl  ^ 
cipline,are  mailing  every  year  progressive  and  obvious  advance  ili,tli^r 
qualifications  for  public  usefulness — ^the  other  class  consisting  jof  tfapse 
wfioy  year  after  year,  exhibit  the  same  unvarying  complexion ^■gl'  in|el- 
"  iectual  character,  without  any  perceptible  progress  in  comprebenaiob  of 
,.  mind,  power  of  thougbtp  or  extent  of  knowledge*    Their. rejiojD.rc^  ap- 
pear to  he  exhausted ;  th^ir  sern^oi^f ,  instead  of  presenting'^to  their 
.    hearers,  ''  things  new  and  old,"  reiterate  ideas  perfectly  jfaminarr  in 
.  forms  of  expression  ^yhich  ipay  be.  almost  anticipated.     It  is  scarcely 
.  necessary  to  add,  that  und^r  such  ministrations,  but  little  interest  Is  ex- 
cited,.but  little  impression  is  produced.     Indolence  on  the  part  of  the 
minister,  induces  torpor  on  the  part  of  the  hearers ;  or  if  on  their  part 
stronger  feelings  are  excited,  they  are  emotions  of  painful  Yegret  and 
growing  diss^isfaction. 

*  On  the  other  band,  the  dih'gent  student,  guided  by  the  noble&t  prin- 
ciples, and  impelled  by  the  strongest  motives,  .is  constatitly  addjngl^his 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  his  facilities  for  the  discharge  of  profe^Qnsl 
duties.  If  his  direct  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  rcndj^red.¥§9ifr  by^the 
power  of  habit  and  the  augmentation  of  his  materials  of  thought,  de- 
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niand  a  1^  proportion  of  h^s  time,  he  by  no  means  contracts  within 
n^rrdver  llmifs  Uieefirdrtsof  his'fnlnd/  bUt  delights  \n  tKe  npportutiiiyN 
aBb^()edibrthe  accutfaatatibti  of  the  ino^  iihpcfftiMt  ftnowledj^e/    Byi 

^$9¥l/.  If^^"^'^^  ^^*^  ^^^'^^^  he  must  be  hec^storfly  in<Atedsing  hiar 
iQiniateriai  qualificati6ns,  ahd'risihg  in  the  estimiitibn  of  the  people  dA 
h^4iff(!,^.'   •pp.-5,8-<SO. •  '•'•       •  I.-....-, 

■      '  ■   *         ■  ■■■■■■ 

» 

ArL  XI«  The  Superior  Advantages  of  the  present  Terioi;  ^  Sermon 
'  pr^Biched  at  Cam^erwell,  'before  the  Ajssociated   Ministers  and' 
Gbu^ehae  of  London,  and,  its  Vicinity.   By  Henry  Lac^y,  8vo.  pp.^ 
^  Londoni  1921* 

^n^V^{  V}\^^f^  '^ood  old  tiraes/  has  been  repeated  by  gene* 
'  rfttj^on  .aftjpr^generatiph,'  iX\\i  has  Wbmfe  hlmosl  Rere&y,"to 
^fJ^pit^e,  ^)|et)ier  ol^  times^  inasmuch  as'they  ^ere'<>tcF  tf^e^,' 
Mfeils.  qot.  gooft^  times ;'  whetbei^  tlie  former  rfay]^  Were  ifbt  bi^ttet 
t^aii  tUefte.  Xo  dispute  t^supWipr  Wisidpm  of  l3ur  andestbi^dy^ 
i«  D^UI  to  be  the  betgbt  of  iwdutiful,  presun^ption,  Must  not  an- 
llqdily  needs  be  mofe  knowing  than  we,  wl^o  are  bqt  of  yester* 
dajf  ?  Good:  dirt. 'tinm  were'ehd&p  times,  loyal  times,  cl^arch* 
goipg  tjui^es.  Xhere  were  no  Radicals,  and  few  Methodists 
then*  't'^xes  w^e  f/sw,^  and  Pocir's^rates  moderate.  ''Pamiers 
cpnj|4  livej'and.41^  noi  grudge  th^  parson  his  tithes ;  and  tfas' 
comoipi^  people  never  troubled  their  beads  ttboutf  the'codcems^ 
oJ(  ibe  na^io^i.  There  were  no  SaturdajrV  f'oltfieal  Re^tin*} 
%q4  PP  ^wday  Newspaper  when  we  we^e'  yodn^.'"  " 

Tfif^  \M»y  is  I^^  enough  to  maibtain  the  superior  adyantagea 
otiji^  present  period.'  Among  th^e,  he^  kue&fi^  thfe^'aittpl^ 
iDeans  ^,6btainiog  useful  knowledge,  arising  n'ond' the  improve^' 
i^e^i  aijd  extebsion  of  education,  and  th^  tii^iVei^al  circulatibiti 
<|f  the  ^coriptures  ;  the  superior  sh&re  of  political  and  p^rsodal 
Iy)erty ;  ^e  commercial  advantages '6f  the  period  ;  the  state  of 
profound  peace  which'  Europe  enjoys';  the  very  ^eat  inbri^ase 
of  religioup  seal!,  in  a^iance  with  Christian  charity.  And  hea^^' 
serts  ^fie  pre-eminence  ol*  the  present  periofd;' in  these  r^peotd, 
ih  comparison  with  the  ^postolic  age,  the  era'  of  Ci>nstaiitldii, 
tbe^Betormation,  and  the  Revolution.  The  discourse  concludes 
with  enforcing,  by  these  considerations,  the  obligations  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  with  urging  it  upon  Christians,  to  maintain  a  corres- 
ponding elevation  of  character  and  holy  activity,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  still  brighter  days. 

In  adverting  to  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  present 
period,  the  Preacher  may  be  suspected  of  having  attempted  too 
much.  .  His  remarks  under  this  head,  will,  however,  be  found 
<jQrActaWdjua?6Wfi6.  »^  ^•"    '^^^    •'       n.  ».;t    ,^  .... 

f  The  commercial  advantages  of  the  present  period,  have  not  only 
ren^i^d*tfti^'i<'iMrdMti^  I^^,  Itlia  (Aii'  tVaflifeM'  thefaoikiaid)le 
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of  the  earth  */'  bul  have  opened  innumerable  channels  for  coareJ^^ 
knowledge  and  truth  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  aiid  furnished  ampb 
meana  of  support  to  the  numerous  societies  established  for  this  God- 
like purpose.  While  commerce  has  been  spreading  her  sails  in  every 
porti  agriculture  has  been  widely  extending  its  improvements,  and  dii- 
fusing  its  blessings.  **  Our  gamers  are  uill,  affording  all  manner  of 
fi^ore :  our  sheep  bring  forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  oar 
streets  ;**  and  our  manufactures  have  acquired  a  facility^  variety^  and 
abundance,  almost  as  much  beyond  enumeration  as  they  are  beyond 
example.  That  much  distress  abounds  amidst  these  advantages,  mast 
be  acknowledged  and  deplored ;  but  if  we  examine  the  principsi 
sources  of  dur  distress,  it  Will  enliance,  rather  than  diminish  our  esti- 
ipate  of  the  advantages  themselves.  Years  of  enlarged  and  costly  war, 
resulting  in  the  greater  security  of  our  nation,  but  in  no  adequate  ter- 
ritorial recompence.  have  entailed  upon  us  a  pecuniary  burden,  which 
the  peace  of  a  century  would  be  scarcely*  sufficient  to  remove  :  while 
the  overflowing  abundance  of  our  lands,  and  of  the  lands  of  Europe, 
since  the  war,  has  so  reduced  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  tui 
our  husbandmen  are  not  able  to  pay  the  hire  of  their  ]abou^er^  sod 
the  tribute  demanded  by  parochial  and  oational  exigeo^^.' 

Our  commercei  the  true  basis  of  England's  prosperity,  is  re- 
TiTingi  but  agriculture  must  decline,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
ijapital .  employed  in  it,  must  be  diverted  into  other  chanaeis. 
This  inevitable  reflux  will  occasion  extensive  ruin  and  distress; 
but  the  fault  liens,  not  in  the  present  times,  but  in  the  times  of  wv 
^d  profligacy  from  which  we  are  emerging;  in  the  unnatarai 
depression  of  the  currency,  which  is  reverting  to  its  former  Talue, 
^nd  the  fatal  system  of  high  prices.  It  is  in  a  moral  respect,  bow- 
^Ter,  that  it  is  safest  and  most  profitable  to  contemplate  the  supe* 
riority  of  the  period  in  which  we  live ;  and  the  sentiment  which 
Mr.  Laeey  advocates,  is  perhaps  of  ipore  practical  importance,  ia 
connexion  with  the  discharge  of  our  social  obligations,  than  maj 
%t  first  appear.  The  temper  of  the  gloomy  alarmist  is  nritber 
favourable  to  exertion,  nor  is  it  allied  to  benevolence.  The  censo- 
rious declaimer,  the  indignant  satirist,  to  whatever  party  he  may 
l^eloagy  is  seldom  foremost  in  works  of  Christian  philanthropy. 


To  CoaRfi8P01«DBNTB. 


The  Proprietor  of  the  Eclectic  Review  returns  many  thanks  to  N. 
for  his  liberal  note,  and  regrets  that  he  is  not  furnished  with  the  meuis 
of  a  more  specific  reply. 

The  Title,  Contepts,  and  Ipdex  to  Vol.  XVI.,  arc  MnavoidabiT  de- 
^rred  till  the  February  Number. 
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^«*  Gentlemen  and  PuUUhers  who  have  xvorks  in  the  Pressy  rvtU  Mke- 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  informatum 
{post  paid  J  of  the  subfecty  extent,  and  probable  price  ^sueh  worki  ; 
tvhich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicateato  the  public,  if  am' 
mtent  with  its  plan. 


Early  id  Jandary  will  be  published^ 
ATneat»s«ot)  the  Qosipel  Constitution, 
being  the  l»«t  work  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Beniier,  of  ChB{»fl  te  fuih.  To  wbich 
will  be  prefixed  a  brief  accoant  of  bis 
fife  and  writings,  including  extracts  from 
his  correspondence  with  disiingoisliecl 
Authors.    By  the  Rev.  N.  K.  Pugsley. 

In  the  press,  and  to  appear  in  a  few 
clays,  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Ireland; 
the  result  of  a  Ti»it  made  to  that 
conniry  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1821,  for  the  porpose  of  promoting  the 
education  of  the  poor,  in  connexion  with 
the  exertions  of  the  London  Hibernian 
Society.    -iTy  Robert  Steeveo. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  James  is  preparing  a 
work  entitled,  Christian  FellowKhip,  or 
the  Church  Member's  Guide,  in  which 
the  duties  of  church  members  .will  be 
fully  stated  and  earnestly  enforced. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Ptnchy  of  Harlow, 
has  in  the  press,  Elemeoti  of  Self- Know- 
ledge, or  a  famUiar  introduction  to  moral 
philosophy,  in  1  vol.  ISmo.  principally 
adapted  to  young  persons  entering  into 
sictive  life. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Boyce  has  in  the  press  a 
Mscond  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Latin 
Prosody,  with  cookiderable  improve* 
nkents.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
pnblisfaed  last  year,  has  obtained  the 
approbatioD  of  some  of  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  scholars  and  teachers  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Crahb,  Author  of  *'  Roglish  Sy- 
ponyms  exphiined,"  has  in  the  preas,  a 
Technological  Dictionary,  containiog 
defioitioDs  of  all  ttrma  of  science  and 
art,  drawn  firon  the  most  approved  au- 
thors ancient  and  mu<lem,  and  illus- 
trated with  catSy  diagrams,  and  plates. 
It  will  be  completed  in  two  4to  volames,  ' 
and  pablisbed  in  monthly  parts.  A  pro- 
apecttts  of  the  work  will  appear  on  or 
before  the  lat  of  Fehmary,  and  the  Ist 
part  on  March  Ist. 

Oo  the  Ist  of  Febmary  will  be  pub- 
lished, dedicated,  by  perauMion,  to  His 
Majesty,  in  royal  4t0b  price  II.  5b.  plaia. 


and  11.  10s.  cold.  A  Celestial  Atlas,  com- 
prising Projections  of  the  Planisp^ieres 
and  Constructions  oftheSigns  of  the  Zo- 
diac, and  the  Cunstdlatiuus  in  each  He- 
misphere exactly  as  they  appear  in  the 
Heavens,  in  a  series  of  thirty  beautifully 
engraved  maps,  which  are   illustrated 
by  Scientific  Descriptions  of  their  Con- 
tents, and  by  Catalogues  of  the  StarSf 
from  the  First  to  tbe  Sixth  Magnitude 
inclasive,  shewing  by  inspection,  in  suc- 
cessive columns,  their  Names,  Magni- 
tudes, Right  Ascension  in  Time  and  De- 
grees, and  their  Declination,  with  the 
Annual  Difference  of  both;  tbe  whole 
accompanied  by  Astronomical  Problems 
and  Exercises,  Analogous  to  those  per- 
formed with   the  Celestial  Globe,    but 
adapted  also  to  Nautical  aodTeleacopio 
observations.     By  Alexander  Jamieson* 
A.M.    Author  of  a  treatise  od  the  con* 
structioa  of  maps,  &c 

In  the  press,  a  Critical  Dissertatloa  oa 
the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste. 
By  M.  Mc  Dern^pt,  Author  of  a  letter  to 
the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  in  reply  to  his 
letters  to  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq*  and 
Lord  Byron.     1  vol.  8vo. 

M.  Lorenzo  Pignotti's  History  of  Tus- 
cany from  the  most  remote  period  to 
the  establishment  of  the  grand  duchy, 
translated  by  J.  Browning,  £sq.  is  priut* 
ing  in  four  octavo  volumes. 

Mr.  Boys  is  ptcparing  the 'second 
p.irt  of  the  enUrged  edition  of  his  text 
book  for  182^  Tbe  amalier  work  con- 
tains a  text  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  first  part  of  the  enlarged  edition 
contains  the  texts  for  the  first  six  montlit 
with  a  short  comment  upon  each.  The 
second  part,  which  is  in  the  press,  com- 
pletes the  year.  It  is  intended  to  con- 
tinue both  the  works  annually. 

Early  io  the  present  year  will  be  pub- 
lished, a  Mother's  Portrait,  sketched 
soon  after  her  decease,  for  the  study  of 
her  children,  by  their  surviving  parent, 
foolscap  8va 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Laodamia 
Ui   Protesilaoi,  and  Enoiie  to  Paris, 


los 


Select  LUer0fjf  IffomuMtion, 


traiMlated  from  Ovid's   Epistlm    ioto 
Bogn«M,V#f*t.v  ByJ.  Guy.,  Jou.  wfiD^i^. 
tends  gi\ing  a  new  traaMatidn  or  most  of  • 
the  other  epistles. 

Lrailrata,  48mo.  prmtrng    by    CorraTT 

unU^tmly    witiv   Hbraee,;  Vi^$ily   and 

CHoaaoda  Officira^v^  ntcieDUgr^iuMjisbtfU 

'  Snt^Yi  inv  tfe^  ^%^s  yfar»  wjl).  bp^ 

published,  lUuiitratioos  of  the  History, 
If  anoers,  Costoms,  Arts,  Scieocea,  and 
Literatai-e  of  Japan.  Selected  from 
Japon^je  Manuscripts  and  printed  work* 
by  M.  Insiugbi  formerly  chief  ageot  of 
the  Dutch  fiakt  India  company  at  Naga- 
saki }  and  accompanied  with  many 
coloqted  engravings,  'fiaithfuily  copied 
f|oriD  ori^oal  Japanese  drawings' and  de- 
«gn»/ 

'  An  interesting  tolume  is  printing  in 
square  do^^ecimo^  brevier  type,  under' 
the  title  of  the  Anecdote  Library.  It 
wOi  cpptain  a.  selection  of  the  best 
An^dotes  tl^^t  ever  have  been  printed ; 
and'  constitute  a   Toloma  of    univereaf 

S ratification  i^nd  use*  Close  pnutinj^ 
aa  eni^H^  ^^^  editor  to  include  aa 
much  tetter-|Nress  as  *•  contained  in 
^n^rewsi  RetJe,  Ac|am8.  and  Seward 
Qhited,  apd  at  a  sixth  ot  tbe  expeosei 
I|  win  compriiie  above  2000  anecdotes. 
A  iiew  edition  of  ACr.  Young's  Far- 
mer's Kalendar'  being '  called  ror,  and 
^e  world  boi^  dfrbrived  by  d«ith  of 
mi  fUrt^^r  labogrs,  ^r.  John  Middtetoop 
auth9r  qi  the  Middlesex  ISurvey,  lilierally 
voluuter^  his  BarTica8,to  conferon'thli 
^atioual  vol,nipe  ei^ry  possible  perfec- 
tion, and  tbe  editjon  thii»  revised^  wiA^ 
•JPJ^^  in  a  iipw  days,  in  duodecimo, 
^fSi^  engravings. 

Ai^  e^tioo  ia  printing  in  Londooj 
Hitb  certain  national  variations  of  thd 
celebrated  Lb^ohs  JFiran^aiMt,  whicb 
^•asrs.  X^oel  mnd  La  Place  recently 
prepared  for  the  schools  and  uoiversi- 
fiea  of  France,  and  wbicb  has  received 
the  highest  aanctions  in  France.  The 
Paiia  edition  if  in  fi  volumes,  Bvo.  but 
(|>e  London  one  will,  with  a  view  to  eeo- 
jAOfny,  be  printed  in  1  vol.  18mo. 

The  Eocyclopsdia  Metropolitana, 
which  has  been  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  failure  of  its  l^te  pttblisber^ 
l^fall^  under  the  management  of  new 
jpfoppetors,  who  will  publjsh  tbe  fifth 

faft  9f  thfit  work  on  the  1st 'of  January, 
82.2  i  and  Arrangements  have  at  length 
been  made,  which  leave  no  doubt  wbat- 
fj[$tof  ita  b«;ii^.f9r  tbe  fuj(ure  regularly 
conj^ooey* 

jBarly  in  January  will  be  (lublitbed, 
IvonTenations    ou     Mineral<^y,    with 


plated  engraved  by  M.  Lowry.    18bio. 

The  Miscellaneous  Tracts  of  tbe  late 
Wm.  Witkeringv  MJ>.  FJ^$.  &C,  Itc. 
With  a  Memoir  of  tbe  Author  by  Wn. 
Withering,,  Esq.  F.L.&  aic^c.  embel- 
liahed  with-  a  Fdkrtrait.af  0r^  Wit|ierli)p 
ia  2.vots.  8tH.  ai'ii,n«;a.^ly  regAf* 

PjpPfXW?(l  Jo'.v  PPH'^'IV??'  '°  ^  ^ 
8vQ.  Eur,Qpe ;  or  a  G eneral  S\irvey  of  Lbe 

present  situation  of  ^be'  princVaJ   fUt^- 

ers,  with   ctHij^tuft*  *  on    their   fvtere 

pfrospeots.    By  a  Citizen  ot  the  tJnited 

Htat^. 

James  Hogg,  the  Ei^rick  Sbepbferc^ 
will  shortly  put)li&h,  in  3  vols,  the  Perihi 
of  Man ;  or  War,  Women,  and  W^icb* 
cr.ift. 

On  the  let  of  January  will  be  pub- 
lishedi  in  8vo.  the  Annual.  Biography 
and  Ol^itwart  Wr  Uie  Year.  182?,  Con- 
taining Memoirs  of.  cel«braU4  Aff^  *^ 
have  died  in  1820-21. 

The  present  Volume  contaicuh  «mofig 
other  interesting  Uvea,  thof^  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte;  ^^  ^*^  ^"^H» 
lU)rxl  Shei&eld  ;  Mrs  ifiozzi ;  Mra. 
Incbbakli  Lord  Malme»l)ufyi  Mr. 
Haylcy;  Sir  Home  Popbam;  Admiral 
Hunter;  Mr.  Uataell,  Qerit  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  Mr.  Rennie,  the 
Engineer;  Mr.'JobnScot^;  Mr.  KeaU; 
Mr.  Uarria,  of  Govtnt  Qardea  liheatie  i 
Dr.  Knox;  Mr.  C.  Stotbard. 

An  Atlaa  of  Andeot  Geography.  By 
&  Butler,  IX  D.  Author  of  Modern  and 
Ancient  Geography,  Also  by  tbe  aaae« 
an  Atlas  of  Modem  Geograpjiy^  in  cob^ 
aiderable  torwardneia. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  qC  ibe  B^ 
Hott.  Henry  OratUn  are  prep^rii«  for 
publication,  in  1  vok  dvo. 

In  the  coarse  of  •  few  days  ^  be 
pubHshed,  in  8vo.  tbe  $n4  editioo  or 
Views  pf  America,  in  a  series  of  X^U^ 
ffom  that  oonntry  to  a  Rrieiid  in  !^^* 
land,  daring  18l8-ia-20.  By  Ffa^cif 
Wright 

in  the  press,  Prood  and  lUaitrations 
of  the  Prinoiplet  of  Populatioiif  9j 
Pranei^  Plaoc^ 

''  The  revived  Act  uC  Bograviof  oa 
Wood,  ia  abont  to  be  extenaif ely  and 
effcctaally  applied  to  the  illnstiatiqa  of 
Bibles,  Teaumenu,  and  Oonoqo  Pray* 
Booka.  in  February  will  be  pablisM* 
in  air  tbe  uapai  aiiea,  and  varied  biwt* 
logs,  at  an  advance  of  only  four,  pT^ 
oir  Bix  sMIIings  each,  oa  diffsrent  ais^ 
editions,  the  Holy  Bible,  with  90P  en- 
ff ravings, '  copied  *  by'  W.  M.  Croiff*  esq. 
worn IbedeMgns q/t  the  greai  mafCan in 
the'  diUcrent  schools  of  paiaiNigt  oad 
engraved  in  a  superior  style. 


■(    (6s\) 
AtT.  XUI.  E!ST  OF  WORKS -RBeENTLYPUBtlStiDD. 

Amanrnu 

'  "The  Architectural  At'«<i1'l%  '>^ 
'^one.  InilM  EiigraMBKioi  Viewi, 
'Plani,  EleTHiom,  Septiom,  tnd  Do- 
U\U  at  Itw  ■t^ewnt'&ilidcN  ili  that  Qty. 
With  hiitorical,  Sp»eTi|iii™.  •I'l  "'- 
tjeil  »«oonlii  of  the  itylc,  cl.ftrtitter, 
coaatTDdlDii,  »ad '  peculiaritiea  of  e»ch. 
By  0.  U  T«tIo'  "uJ  Erf"«"l  Cresy. 
Archil«tt  sod  fellO"  6f  tbe  Society 
of  ADliDOulM.  No«.  I-  to  VI.  CTo  be 
*«nop!etrf  in  14  No^)  iraperi«l  fclio, 
II.  111.  ed.  e«:b.     lulik  paper,  31.  9<. 

Weoioir*  of  th.  Ufa  md  WriHngi  of 
AlBeri.  Bj  Ch»rle»  UoT^  Wih  a 
portrait,  Uiao.  5s.  M. 
^he  Life  of  the  l«e  »•».  J<*n 
RetchCT  ofttsd'tey:  Tj  ill«B<».  Robert 
Cot,  eur«lo  of  Briigewwth. 


'S«r  %aK»iH«b  GfeDvnFAttai;  An- 
^ftiDR  ofiB  plates',  MdMhig  eierfttm 
-Uicoverf,'  or  recent  Alte^allod  itfWie 
'BouWk'rfrt  olStntei;  Bee.- Jifh  a'etm- 
tullfiis  Index.  Each  IWip  li  *ca6nft«^ 
'n'led  with  a  L>:lte^'preu  dcicriptiotf.'mnv 
'Bfacfng  KTery  irtiportaoti  feaHnr*  iB^bB 
'  Geozrapblcal,  Tollticitl,  and  9MMfc«l 
toidiifcui  of  the  CouBfriaa '  idin^Ved 
tbtrton.  0«onglblio,lialf-f«iB<i,»«»fc 

The  Iflitorv  of  ScotlAd,  fnvtteAi- 
ttiibn  br  tut  Xoaaaat  till  ibe  UnteD  Wih 
Eugldndi  irfth  a  8applMDeBti»T-9kaKb 


A  Natural  ArraDgement  of  Britiih 
Want*.  Bcebrdlng  to  their  Relaiiooi  to 

'  each  otber,'"n  pointod  out  hj  Juisieo, 
De  CandoUe,  Brown,  fcc.  iiidiidin(  thOM 

.  oaltlTaUd  for  U« ;  vith  their  Character!, 
Differeocn,  Synonyinn,  Placet  of 
Grovth;  TTme  of  Flmnrins,  and  Sketch 
of  (heir  Una :  with  aa  lattodmSioo  to 
Botaor,  in  irtiich  ^ht  Tenoi  newly  in- 
ti«duced  are  arplained.  By  Samoel 
Jfoleiirlt  Qn»,  LBrtoret-ftn  Botany,  Iha 

■  Materia  Medioa,  and  Pharmaceutic  Che- 
■niitry.   With   SI  plitei,  3  toIi.  8to. 

'tnictLTion. 

Friuta  o/Enterpri»e:  extijiU^  in  tha 

.  TraTcU  of  BelKopi  in  Egypt  »"'*  N«ln"( 

.  latenpened  with  the  Ohtenration!  of  a 

Mother  to  her  Chijiireu.     By  the  Author 

.   nf  the  Indian  fabioet.  ISmo.  94'plale«, 

6>.  hsU-boond,  Is.  6d.  coloured. 

'Vfew*  oitthe  Cfel^ieam.    fiigraVed 

"'  by  W.B.  ■OBoke"aild,  J,  C,  Anen.  Id- 
tended  to  iipl*!''  (hi '  pTdpoWnrfs  knd 
j)icl»re«que  bpButtfs  ofth..'  Sliiuendcn* 

I,  imphuheatrF.  (11  will  becomi'lfieff  m 
five  parti, CHHtaliiing  15  fii"-!— ""■^'"- 

,'  »r»Tiiig»  of^miepor  aod  « 

the   uppi-r   and    lowej   Coii"i"ii.    v^- 
i;ith  plans,  Secti^^di,  fDiI  ElcTntloiia,  and 

,,  >  dejrriptive'  UiMorj  oT  the  sttitclorB. 
fart  I.  ™per-royal  lollo.  II.  I"-  p^oofc, 

"inHjaVial' folio.    ".    lOs.  *  Rd (a   plipor 


■DdKUi'tv- 
gether'wlth  demarki'oo'the  MmUbbI 
'  itntUiiUooi  of  tb*  S(Mi;  tba  prtgnai  on 
'-fidoealhn'wd  tHMBUre,  AgridMt**, 
Manufactare*,  and  Comawroe  ;  -Mth 
near  ill  handred  qnaflisni, 'ada|A(<  Is 
■tte  ¥b*Te.  '  By  D.'  MMoint^ahi.  »». 
61.  bouod. 

MA^IUATICt. 

The  Oeometrieal  Anril^nfc  and  Ooo- 
metrTotCamUnat  baia^  Vol.  II>  o( 
a  coariri  of  Uathonatici,  and  kiteoded 
ai  an  introdoclion  10  the^t«4y  of-fJalu- 
,  ral  Phihwaphy.  By  John  Leslie,  ,B»q. 
Profeuor  of  Natnral  PhiloMi>by  in  Um 
Umvenity  of  Edinburgh.  Stoj  t6t. 


A  Treatiie  on  DBeaaei  ofthe'lWlTfcw 
Syoeni.  V<rt.  1,  comprliing  iSinTdHhm 
and  Maniacal  Afteciiont.  The  detlpt  of 
thiiHork  ii  (<i  illuslrale,,  By  DiinieAui 
caaes  of  SpiMpsj',  KtaqlR,  CUSrea.'tDd 
the  different  fdrmi  of  PftralyiH,  (KA  *<M»- 
nection  between  affeotions  of  tbU  'Mk^ 
and  a  Taripty  of  diioiiders  of  tKe  iatiiral 
functions.  By  J.  C  ^licharJ,"  M,  D, 
P.L.S.&c.  Phyaician  to'lheBriilollB- 
firinary,  fco.  3io.  1S«.       ,    ,  ^ 

A  Letlino  C.  H.  tarry,  M.  D.'F.lLa 
<tc>  )<c.  on  the  induence  of  ArtiSotal 
Eruption*,  in  ceitain  iDieaKi  inctdenUl 
to  the  human  body;  wilh  an  iitfjirirj 
retpecting  the  probable 'adtadtageif  to, 
be  derived  from  further'  ejfwfimlnta. 
By  Edward  Jenner,  M.  D.  F.R.  S.^fco. 
&c.  410,  5f.      ,,  _  _ 

Miecellaneooj  Wotka  of  tWlaWTlo- 
berlWillan,  M.D  F.R-S,"F,S.A..    Con»- 


.         „  quI.yinWt 

the  Small-poi,  Meail 
Sever,  noji  lirat  publiili 
Ihediaeuet'of  tiondon,  n 


Ittf  the  Anl!q*iri  of 


I«4 


of  Workt  recei^tly  Publiihed. 


detftcbed  papers  oo  medkai  subjects,  col- 
lacted  firom  ?arions  p^odical  pablica- 
tkins.  Edited  by  Asbby  Smith,  M.D. 
Sto.  l^. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dtseascs  of  the 
Chest,  ID  which  they  are  descrlUed  ac- 
oordiDg  to  tbeir  Auatomical  character, 
mad  tbeir  Diagnosis  <nitabli»hed  on  a  new 
principle,  by  means  9f  Acoosiic  instm- 
ments.  With  plates,  trsoslated  from  the 
French  of  R.  T.  H.  X^eonec,  M.D.,  with 
a  preface  and  notes,  fiy  John  Foibes, 
M>Dtf  Physician  to  the  Penzance  Dis- 
penary,  &c. 

M  ISCE&LANIBS. 

Time's  Telescope  for  1822;  or,  the 
Aitronomer's  Naturalist's,  Botanist's, 
and  Historian's  Quide  throughout  the 
Year :  vitb  an  introduction,  containing 
the  ontlines  of  Conchology,  and  a 
oolonred  Plate  of  Shells.  12mo.  9r. 

An  Enigmatical  Catalogue  of  Books 
of  Merit,  on  an  entirely  new  plan.    By 
John  Cole  Is. 
A  Key 'to  the  abefe  Sd. 
The  Ilmte.  By  the  Author  of  WaverJey. 
3  Vols,  pott  8va  1/.  ]  U,  6d. 

Observations  on  Vocal  Music  ^  and 
Roles  for  the  Accent  and  Emphasis  of 
Poetry,  which  will  ensure  the  proper 
Prononciatien  and  effective  Exprct- 
sion  of  the  werds.  By  William  Kitcbiner, 
M.D.  12mo,  4#. 

A  Complete  History  of  Lithography, 
fraai  Its  origin  down  to  the  present  Time. 
4to.  1/L6S. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Propelling 
Vessels  by  Steam,  &c.  with  17  £»- 
gratings.  8vo,  IL 

Healthibi  Sports  for  Young  Ladies; 
illustrated  by  eleven  BngraTings,  from 
Drawings  by  J.  Dugoure,  Draughtsman 
to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  France  ;  ac- 
companied by  descriptions.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Mademoiselle  St. 
Seroin,  and  interspersed  with  ori.i^inal 
Poetry  and  Anecdotes.   Price  \0t.  €rf, 

Eliaa  Harding,  a 'tale,  founded  on 
facts.    By  Mrs.  Hewlett    2s.  6d. 

PoBTRY. 

Ancient  Spanish  Romances,  relating 
to  the  twelve  Peers  of  France,  mention- 
ed in  Don  Quixote,  with  English  Metri- 
cal versions,  by  Thomas  Rodd,  preceded 
by  the  History  of  Charles  the  Great  and 
Ortaildo,  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Spanheim*    2vols.  8vo.  U. 

Specimens  of  the  German  Lvric  Po- 
ets,  consisting  of  translations  in  rerae 
from  the  works    of    Biirger,    Ooethe, 
Jncobi,   Klopstoek,  Schiller,  &e.  Ate. 
intenperaed  with  biographical  notices. 


and  ornamented  with  wood-enta  by  \be 
first  artists.     8vo.  10s.  6d/ 

Poems,  Divine  and  Moral ;  oiany  of 
them  now  first  publiflied.  Selected  by 
John  Bowdter,  Esq.  12mo.  6s.  boards. 
or  in  2  vols,  fine  paper,  with  additionaJ 
Poems  in  old  Engt.sh,  foreign  languagea, 
&c.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Rosalie,  a  Swihs  reliqne,  wHh  other 
Poems.     8vo.  5s. 

Poetical  Essays  on  the  Geniqsof  Pope, 
and  on  the  language  and  ob|ects  most 
fit  for  Poetry.  By  Charles  LIuyd.  ]2aio. 
3s.  boards. 

Selections  from  Cowper's  Poems.  2$. 
bound. 

The  Royal  EzHe  ;  or  Poetical  Epistles 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  during  her 
captivity  in  England.  With  other  ori- 
ginal Poems.  By  a  young  Lady.  Abo, 
by  her  Father,  the  Life  of  Qiiecn  Mary, 
ftc     2  vols.  8vo.   14s. 

POLITICAL  ICOKOMT* 

Elements  of  Political  Boooomy.  By 
James  Mill,  esq.  Author  of  the  History 
of  British  India.    Svo.  8s. 

THIOLOGY. 

Hymns  adapted  to  Family  and  VH- 
lage  Worship.    By  Mrs.  Washboorn  of 

Hrtrnmersmitb.  24mo.  3s. 
Sketches  of  Sermons,  vol.  IL  I2mo. 

Selections  from  Doddridge's  Sx^oh 
iter  3s,  6d. 

An  Old  Year's  Gift  2d.  or  14s.  per 
100. 

Thomas  Johnson's  Beaauns  for  Dia- 
senting  from  the  Church  of  Engkuid. 
Second  edition,  2d.  or  14s.  per  100. 

Selections  from  Bishop  Hall'a  Cen- 
templatiewk  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

Sermons  on  Interesting  Subjects,  se^ 
lected  and  abridged  from  the  worlts  of 
Bishop  Tillotson:  to  whieh  are  added 
some  memorials  of  bis  Ufa  and  Cha- 
racter. By  the  Rer.  J.  Da  kins.  Rector 
of  St.  James',  Colchester.  9  vols.  8va  1 1. 

Six  Discourseti,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford.  By  Thomas  Liu- 
wiod  Strong,  B.  D.  of  Oriel  Collegp, 
Oxford;  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Llaudaff.  Svo.  6s. 

Sea  Sermons  i  or  twelve  short  and 
plain  Discourses  for  the  utie  of  Seamen  : 
to  which  are  added,  a  Prayer  adapted 
to  each  sermon,  and  other  prayers.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Burder,  Author  of 
Village  Sermons.  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Itinerant  or  Home  Misitonary  Eier- 
tions  eocou raged,  a  Sermon  before  the 
Sussex  Mission  Society.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Hunt. 
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Art.  I.  Repertoire  Portaiif  de  PHistoire  ei  de  la  Literature  des 
Natums  Espagnole  Sf  Portugaise,  i'ar  le  Chevaiier  Alvar  Augustin 
de  LiagnOy  Espagnol^  aujourd'bui  Bibliotb^caire  de  S.  M.  le  Rdi 
de  Prusse,  et  de  8.  A.  R.  Monseigneur  le  Prince  Henri,  Fr^re  du 
Roi.  Tome  I.  8vo.    pp.  xvi.  508.    Berlin.  1820. 

f¥^HB  Author  of  these  memoirs  is  a  Spaniard  and  a  Protes- 
■••  tant,  a  combination  not  a  little  remarkable  j  we  fear  almost 
anomalous.*  We  are  nn acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
'which  led  to  his  conversion  to  the  Reformed  Faith ;  btit  the  en- 
lightened and  pious  spirit  which  breathes  throus^h  these  volumes, 
leads  as  to  believe  that  it  is  ^ot  a  nominal  or  merely  speculative 
change  of  sentiment,  which  has  rendered  irrevocable  his  exile* 
from  his  native  land.  The  ardent  love  of  liberty,  civil  and  re* 
ligious,  by  which,  in  common  with  many  of  his  fellow  patriots 
and  the  Liberals  of  the  Continent,  he  is  actuated,  is  evidently 
subordinate,  in  hts  mind,  to  an  attachment  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  His  patriotism  and  his  liberality  are  not  the  ebullition, 
the  insurrection  of  the* feelings,  but  principles  of  a  truly  Chris- 
.tian  character.  We  rejoice  to  find  ttiat  there  is  at  least  one  such 
Writer  among  the  continentul  literati,  and  that  as  librarian  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,,  be  has  found  an .  bonounifale  asylum  in  a 
foreign  land. 

The  portion  of  the  Repertory  at.  preseat  before  us,  is  occupied 

*  '  Among  all  the  proscribed  Spaniards,'  says  the  Chevalier,  *  I 
'  know  not  of  one  who  has  united  himself  to  a  Christian  communion 

*  separated  from  Rome,  except  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  now  a  member 

*  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  myself.    Thank  God,  we  boUi  hold 
<  in  horror  the  irreligious  opinions  which  confound  Cbric^tjapitj  with 

*  the  corruptions  of  the  Papal  court ;  but  such  is  the  force  of  pre- 

*  judice,  that,  perhaps,  Spaaiards  who  partake  of  these  opinions,  and 

*  are  ashamed  of  the  Gospel^  will  be  preferred  above  us  in  our  own 

*  country.' 

Vol.  XVII.  N.S.  K 
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^i^b  9  preiimiHary  Esaay  on  the  history  of  the  Spanifih  aod  Por« 
*  tun^uese  nsitions.  It  is,  io  fact|  a  spirited  outline  of  their  history, 
to  wtuch  it  is  the  Author's  iutpniion  to  annex  in  the  form  of 
Olufitrative  nqtes,  a  series  of  historical  essays  on  the  different 
eras  or  portions  into  which  the  annals  of  the  two  nations  are 
divided^  together  with  supplemental  *  piemoiret  pour  servir  a 
'  I'bistofare  cl6s  reines  Espagnoles  et  Portugaises/  These  are 
to  be  followed  up  with  remarks  on  the  antiquities  and  medals  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  nations ;  a  notice  of  the  writers 
whom  ii  would  be  requisite  to  consult  in  prosecuting  the  studj 
ti\  Spanish  and  Portuguese  history  ;  and  a  chronology  of  the 
Spanish  Peninj^ula,  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  111.  In  the 
subsequent  volumes,  should  the  work  meet  with  adequate  en- 
couragement, the  Author  designs  to  give  the  biography  of  cele- 
brated men  and  writers,  as  well  as  their  bibliography,  extracts 
ft'om  their  works,  and  a  poetical  anthology.  ^  1  sliall  endea* 
*  ,TQur,' .  lie  says,  ^  to  present  to  learned  Europe,  in  five  or  seven 
\  yoliiipea  octHvo,  all  that  can  be  wished  for  in  order  to  reetify, 
'  complete,  and  give  a  useful  direction  to  the  roost  diver&iiied 
f 'fcsearcbes  into  the  history  an<l  literature  of  two  great  natioos^ 
^  thestady  of  which  is  perba|)S  as  important  as  it  is  interesting.' 
The  first  epoch  is  that  of  the  ante-historical  age, — Spain  in 
ih^tlme  of  the  Phenicians  and  the  Greeks,  respecting  which  the 
little  that  is  known,  is  wrapped  up  in  fable,  or  blended  with 
hypothesis.  The  tradition  ihat  derives  the  aborigines  from 
Japbet  through  Tubal,  is  unworthy  of  serious  examination. 
T^ere  is  the  highest  probability,  that  the  Peninsula  was  first 
peopled  frbm  Africa,  and  if  so,  by  the  descendants  of  Ham. 

Spain  overrun  and  partly  subjugated  by  the  Carthaginians,  is 
the  veeond  epoch  marked  out  by  ttie  Author  for  separate  ithistra- 
tion.  ^  In  pursuing  the  career  of  the  great  Haimibtfl,'  be 
remarks,  *  we  shall  have  occasion  to  regret^  that  a  man  of  sach 
^  ft  genius  and  character  was  unable  either  to  establish  a  pros- 
'  perous  and  permanent  empire  in  Spain,  or  to  save  Carthage.* 

*  Quelle  le^on  centre  Pesprit  de  conqu^e  1  Quelle  demonstration 
de  cette  verity,  qu'un  grand '  conqu6rant  est  presque  toujours  un 
dtoyen  inutile  pour  sa  patrie  quand  il  n'en  prepare  pas  la  mine  en- 
tire !* 

The  disastrous  period  during  which  Carthage  and  Rome 
nu^de  the  Iberian  soil  the  arena  of  their  sanguinary  contest,  is 
very  significantly  adverted  to,  as  replete  with  the  most  impor- 
taot  iii«tru€tiou«  The  Author  must  be  pardoned  should  be  be 
thought  te  regard  as  somewhat  similar,  the  long  protracted 
oontest  on  the  same  soil,  between  two  nations  whom  he  would 
perhaps  designate  as  the  modern  Carthage  and  the  mo«lefii 
Kmile.    In  some  important  points,  however,  \Y^  parallel  foils. 


SpeiVh^  of  the  moral  and  political  lessoa  to  be  deri^fl*6iB  iViB 
part  of  the  history  of  Spain,  the  Author  reitiarks  t*  -     .    » 

*  Two  great  nations  contending  for  the  empire  of  the  world  ani 
the  means  of  subjugating  it,  is  a  circumstance  which  must  necessarily' 
lead  the  historian  to  develop  almost  all  the  principles  whibh  ou^ht  to 
actuate  nations  and  their  sovereigns,  in  their  projects,  their  enmities; 
and  their  alliances.  As  regarcb  moraHiy,  what  more  useful'  lesson 
could  the  hiitorian  find,  than  that  which  is  preseated  by  the  cruel 
strife  between  Carthage  and  Rome i  At  what  other  period  haabeen 
more  evidently  displayed  the  fatal  opposition  which  so  often  separate! 
moral  hpnesty  and  state  policy  ?  Cartilage,  and  Rome  were  two  rival 
states, both  alike  prou^  unjust,  and  oppressive,  and  both,  at  the  same 
time,  alike  hypocriticaU  The  upright  historian  feels  a-secret  pleasui'e 
in  having  been  born  at  a  period  when  he  may  in  some  degree  avenge 
the  victims  of  these  two  tyrants.  The  ncible  nations  who  inhabited 
Spain,  were  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  of  those  victims :  alternately 
misled  and  overwhelmed,  they  attached  themselves  to  their  oppressors. 
In  BO  other  direction  do  we  find  a  people  aspiring  to  be  really  ftte. 
For  the  most  part,  the  nations  seemed  to  imagine  U^mselvesy  incapable 
of  existing  without  a  master :  one  was  all  endiuflasm  iot  Mone, 
another  admired  and  almost  adored  Carthage.  The  result  of  this* 
state  of  delirium  was  that  long  series  of  combats  and  disasters  which 
ultimately  rendered  Spain  incapable  of  enjoying  her  rights^  an4  of 
existing,  as  she  deserved,  independent  and  free.  I  jud^e  that,  the 
European  nations  stand  in  need  of  reflecting  upon  this  terrible  period 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.' 

The  fourth  epoch,  Spain  consolidated  into  a  Roman  pro.yiuce 
under  the  first  imperial  Cesar,  was  for  a  long  time  adopted  by 
Spanish  writers  as  the  commencement  of  their  era,,  being  thirty^^ 
eight  years  earlier  than  the  birth  of  Christ; — in  Araij^on  till  the 
year  1358,  in  Castile  twenty-five  years  later,  and  in  Portugal  so 
late  as  1415.  The  fifth  section  of  the  Authors  plan  woul^jL 
bring  down  the  history  of  the  Spanish  provinces  to  the  disaSf 
irons  period,'  when  the  eflfeminacy  of  the  children  of  Tbeodosiue 
'  the  Great  produced,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  fall  ot  the 
*  Roman  empire.' 

*  It  is  well  known  that  those  unworthy  princes  gave  it  up  to  tli/l. 
Scythians,  to  innumerable  hordes  of  ferocious  barbarians,  whomhistory 
compels  us  to  call  by  that  name,  although  those  same  barbarians 
were  our  ancestors,  the  founders  of  the  nations  to  which  we  beloji^. 
This  18  a  terrible  epoch  ;  but  it  is  most  ui^eful  to  recal  it  to  ndind  in 
the  present  day,  when  Europe  is  so  prone  to  forget  the  lesson  it  readH' 
us.  It  is  by  placing  before  her  this  period  in  her  annsis,  fhaf  we' 
shall  be  able  to  shew  lier  the  absurdity  of  some  of  the  maxitna'wbieh' 
she  proclaims,  and  the  numberless  evils  which  proceed  from  tlie  cor-* 
mptioR  of  Christianity,  from  a  priesthood  in  hostility  against  its* 
avgosA  'Founder,'  from  imutitations  and  laws  opposed  to  the  spirit  oC 
Jesus  of  Naaareth,  and  yet  revered  as  the  very  spirit  of  the  doctrine 
of  that  .Divine  legislator.    It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  we  flatter  our« 
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•etve$  that  i^re  shoU  be  able  to  demonstrate  it  in  following  the  piiil<y« 

sophical  historians  who  have  preceded  iis»  that  this  degenerate  rehgion, 

frequently  more  anti-social  in  its  character,  than  some  modifications  of 

p  aganism,  and  uniformly  as  corrupt,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 

tr  iumphs  of  the  hordes  of  barbarians  who  succeeded  in  anoihilailng 

tlhe  etopire  of  the  West*' 

III  this  Tiew  of  the  period  in  question,  the  Author  avows  him- 
seir  completely  at  issue  with  those  modern  writers  wlio;  s|'>eak  of 
the  Gothic  ag^es  as  the  golden  reign  of  morals,  rclii^ion,  and 
b^^oism. .  The  just  and  enlightened  manner  in  which  be  speaks 
of  that  false  Christianity  which  has  so  long  enslaved  his  own 
CQuntry^  retariling  its  civilization  and  interce])ting  the  light  of 
t^e  Gospel^  is  very  striking.  Nothing  has  contributed  more 
powerfully  to  provojie,  and  seemingly  to  justify  the  cavils  of 
infidels  against  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  tu  perplex  ingenuous 
minds  in  the  study  of  history,  than  the  misapplication  of  such 
terms  as  orthoitox  and  Christian  to  the  semi-pagan  moiiarchS| 
Roman,  Greek,  or  Gothic,  and  the  anti>christlan  priests  and 
pirclates  of  the  fourth  and  subsequent  centuries.  A  jealousy  for 
tjie. honour  of  certain  names  and  titles  associated  with  religion^ 
t»Mt  which,  as  they  occur  in  historVy  are  the  signs  of  things  as 
IjtUe;  connected  with  real  Christianity,  nay,  as  foreign  from  it  as 
tti^  titles  of  mufti  or  vizier,  has,  on  the  oue  hand,  prompted  the 
attempt  to  disguise  or  palliate  transactions  of  the  darkest  cha- 
racter. On  the  other  hand,  the  infidel  philosopher  has  been 
^ager  to  indentify  the  history  of  the  joireuc/o  Church,  its  saints, 
synods,  popes,  monks,  and  inquisitors,  with  the  history  of  re- 
ligion itself.  In  neither  case  do  we  find  things  called  by  their 
r^t  names. 

,  After  having  been  for  some  time  the  scene  of  a  desolating 
struggle  between  the  Suevi,  the  Alans,  and  the  Vandals,  Spain, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
^Iie  Visigoths,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till  the  commence- 
ment or  the  eighth.  The  history  of  this  period  and  of  the 
Moorish  invasion,  forms  the  sixth  portion  of  the  Author's  ar- 
raogement. 

<  In  the  annals  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
shew,  to  the  praise  of  the  Goths,  that  those  barbarians  knew  how  to 
dfvest  themselves  of  their  ferocious  manners,  and  to  give  the  con* 
qdeved  a  code  which,  notwithstanding  the  imposing  criticism  of  the 
gfwat  Montesquieu,  deserves  ii^  many  paru  the  admiration  qf  tbe 
jMoso^oal  civilitm*  We  shall  have  occasion  to  praise  some  other 
Htsriftatiana  of  these  successors  of  the  Romans,  and  we  shall  find  soaie 
flKf^npks  worthy  of  imitatiop ;  but  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  iomre 
,  41  salutary  bor^r  of  the  absurd  and  cruel  superstition  bequeathed, 
'  perha|^  ior  ever*  to  Spain  by  those  fanatics.  In  tracing  the  picture 
of  their  ^calamities,  their  ruin,  and  the  evils  wbich.they  have  succeeded 
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in  rendering  almnsC  endemic  in  thii  benutifiil  Penineulft»  we  shall 
leave  ample  materials  to  the  historian  who  shall  be  able  and  wiHing  to 
oppose  a  sort  of  dyke  to  the  re-action  by  which  our  contemporariet 
would  brbg  back  again  those  barbarous  ages/ 

The  Moorish  empire  in  Spain  ia  the  seventh  eporh.  Tbe  Aoibey 
deprecates  tbe  pitiable  bigotry  which  denies  them  the  meril  ef 
baying  conferred  on  the  eountry  which  they  subjagatedi  the  roost 
iroportaiit  and  permanent  benefits.  Among  these  he  enume- 
rates, their  having  either  originated  or  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  every  branch  of  public  and  domestic  economy ;  the 
introduction  of  t lie  culture  of  rice,  of  sugar,  and  of  cotton  $  the 
construction  of  the  canals  (azequias)  and  reservoirs  (norias),  hy 
means  of  which,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  and  some  oth^r 
provinces,  water  is  still  distributed  through  barren  and  elevated 
tracts  ;  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
the  most  beautiful  manufaotures. 

*  Finally,  to  complete  the  sort  of  epitaph  which  gratitude  and  con- 
viction alike  dictate,  in  honour  of  the  Maure-Spanish  empire^  .w6 
ahidl  speak  of  their  libraries,  their  public  schools,  and  those  arabriff 
their  writers  who  have  procured  for  themselves  a  name  In  the  antials 
of  metaphysical  science^  of  natural  history,  of  medicine,  and  of  tfat 
mathematics.  We  shall  have  no  need  to  pause  in  ord^r  to  extoi  thb 
military,  civil,  and  chivalrous  virtues  of  this  great  nation t  they'^ifll 
be  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  every  page  of  their  annals  \  ana  tbe 
disciples  of  tbe  sanguinary  Arabian  impostor,  will  often  put  to  tbn 
blush  the  nations  professedly  venerating  the  incomparable  holy  one  eC 
Mazareth.' 

In  the  eighth  portion  of  the  historical  essays,  the  Author  prq^ 
poses  to  go  back  to  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  the  Asturianmow 
narchy,  and  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  A^r 
tarias,  Leon,  and  Castile,  to  the  union  of  their  crowns  witb  those 
of  Aragon  and  Granada  in  the  person  of  Isabella.  More  IhaH 
once  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  he  was  led,  he  says,  to  Sm% 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  give  up  as  wholly  apocryplifdy 
the  existence  of  the  peerless  hero  whose  piety,  valour,  magna^i 
nimity,  and  innocence  shed  so  bright  a  lustre  on  the  cradle  oJFtbv 
Asturian  monarchy.  Pelagius,  or  Pelayo,  is  the  Arthur  of:4lMI 
Spanish  annals.  Our  Author  inclines'  to.indentify  him  with 
Theodomir,  the  illustrious  general  who,  after  the  fatal  battle  ^ 
Xeres,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Moors,  aud  conclud^4  W 
honourable  treaty  with  Abdalasis  their  leader.  After  separfiilfM 
the  historical  from  the  romantic,  the  deeds  and  character  of  ibi3 
ehtvafrous  hero  still  challenge  our  warmest  admiration ;  nod 
the  Author  expresses  his  high  satisfaction  at  having  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  severely 
sceptical  Criticism  to  efface  his  noble  ejcample  from  the  annals  oif 
virtue^  or  to  deprive  bis  countrymen  of  the  inspiring  recollcclfoii. 
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Th6  00Mt«my  of  Pclayo  in  adv«rsity»  bte  Gonfl<l€Me  ki  Ibe 
Alroighiyy  his  pure  and  serene  patriotism,  the  riistlaiii  wKh 
whife&he  spumed  the  base  offers  of  the  pontiff  who  durat  atieiApt 
to  aadaee  him,  bis  courageous  defence  at  Coba  I>onf^  and 
Ibe  orp;aDizaiion  of  tbe  Asturian  monarchy,  are  &ot8  which  fan- 
tory  will  not  refuse  to  admit  into  her  annals* 

Alpkooso  1.,  Burnamed  the  Catholic,  tbe  son  in  law  of  FeUyo^ 
is  aoaroely  a  less  favourite  hero  with  native  historians,  whose  ex^ 
tvavas^aot  eulogies  the  Author  does  not  hesitate  to  impute  to  the 
bUnding*  influence  of  a  mistaken  piety  and  a  ridiculous  natiooality. 
Hia  submission  to  the  bishopsand  priests,  rather  than  any  pre* 
tensions  to  real  piety,  procured  for  biro,  as  our  Author  remarks, 
the  surname  of  Catholic.  Taking  advantage  of  the  civil  war 
between  the  Moorish  factions  of  tbe  Ommiades  and  Abassides, 
he  penetrated  into  Gallicia,  captured  Lugo,  and  soon  after  made 
himself  master  of  Leon,  Astorga,  Saldagna,  Amaya,  and  Alava* 
The  rapidity  of  bis  conquests  was  astonishing.  He  finally  sub* 
due^  part  of  Biscay,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon^ 
and  Added  to  bis  new  monarchy  part  of  Castile  and  Navarre# 
He  ia  said  to  have  paid  attention  to  tlie  reformation  of  public 
aieraiv,  and  to  have  laboured  to  re-establish  the  Gothic  laws* 
His' son*  Froila  pursued  his  successes,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Oviedo  ;  but  be  is  still  more  celebrated  for  his  tyranny  and  faua- 
ticism.  His  severe  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  clerical  celibacy, 
when,  n^s  the  Author  remarks,  the  married  priests  wefe  probably 
tbe  least  immoral,  harmonizes  with  bis  assassination  of  bis  own 
brother,  the  victim  of  bis  jealousy.  The  royal  fratricide  perished,  as 
he  deserved,  by  the  dagger  of  a  hireling.  Aurelio,  who,  according 
to  Mariana,  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  was  elected  in  bis  stead: 
on  his  dying  without  issue,  the  crown  was  a  second  tiipe  con- 
ferred by  suffrage,  on  Silo  his  kinsman.  At  bis  death,  Alphonso, 
the  son  of  Frpila,  was  chosen  king  by  the  grandees ;  but  the 
ilirone  was  usurped  by  Mauregato,  a  natural  son  of  Alphonso  I., 
^bo  ia  diarged  with  having  kept  in  pay  an  army  of  Arabians, 
to  support  bis  doubtful  title,  and  with  having  paid  to  the  Moors, 
a  tribute  of  a  hupdred,  or  at  least  fifty  young  girls.  Tbe  latter 
accusation,  however,  our  Author  deems  unsupported,  if  not  de- 
cidedly false ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  the  character  of  the 
usurper  has  not  met  with  justice  from  the  historian.  On  the  con- 
duct of  the  ex-king  Alphonso,  he  bestows  the  praise  of  magna- 
nimity, considering  it  as  supplying  a  useful  lesson  in  the  present 
day. 

'  Europe,  which  stands  in  need  of  having  her  attachmept  reviyefl 

to  the  families  of  her  hereditary  sovereigns,  needs  also  to  be  guarded 

against  that  enthusiasm  which  respects  no  prescriptive  rights,  which 

pve^urns  nations,  which  fills  the  world  with  feuds  and  carnage,for  the 

.a^kc  of  rights  which  only  the  passions  of  men  could  lead  them  to  con« 
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««4er  «8  iwafoiBble ;  fights  which  truth,  eqaity,  amd  a'f^4P4<for^(| 
rqpo^e  and  lives  of  men  might  well  annihilate*'  .     ^  • ,; .    ■  .  a 

After  ttie  Heath  of  Maure^to,  Berroodo  l\,  a  brotiierdf  ^Aa^ 
relio,  wa9,  aKhougb  an  eedesiastic,  elected  kkig.  Hi»coDdiiofr 
preaeotsa  romantic  instance  of  roagnaniftiity.  '   *) 

*  Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  Invited  to  lifs^'cdUrt 
ami  his  councils  the  legitimate  king,  Alphonso  IF.  ;  he  sucdfed^d^  in 
4]issipattng  the  prejudices  entertained  against  tlMS  prrace  by  thenobfes^ 
enlnistedto  him  the  command*  of  the  armyi  and  having  aocmnpamed 
A)phfiiiso>in  ao  engagement  in  which  the  latter  defeated  the  Moors^lie' 
seiBttd  that  moment  to  resign  the  crown,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  eleoietl 
in  bi&  stead.  Alphonso,  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  this  magnaDJiivout 
man.  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  surpassed  by  him  in  generosity.:  he 
would  not  permit  Bermudo  to  return  to  his  monastic  re^^reat,  he  gav^. 
him  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace,  consulted  him  in  all  state  afT^irsi^ 
shewed  him  the  same  respect  and  affection  as  if  Bermudo  had  still  been 
king,  and,  having  no  issue,  bequeathed  the  crown  to  Ramird,  the  Worthy' 
son  of  Bermndo.  The  priests  who  have  awarded  a  sort  of  apotheosis 
to  so  many  demi-saints  and  so  many  impostors*  have  fbrgotten,  or 
ignorantly  passed  over,  the  august  names  of  Alphonso  and  Bernud^* 
knowing  no  better  than  to  attribute  the  magnMiimi^  of  che  JMier^ki 
monastic  scrnples  relative  to  the  marriage  which  he.  had  oontrtactsdi 
after  havii^  taken  upon  himself  tl>e  vow  of  celiba<^  as  a  depoon^'    » < 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  Waniba,  one  of  the  most  illustribus^ 
of  the  Gothic  kin<^s.  He  had  accepted  the  sovereignty  with  i*^-' 
luctance,  and,  when  treasonably  shorn  of  his  longhair,  the  syni<>' 
bol  of  his  dignity,  by  Erviga  one  of  his  nobles,  mIio  admi mistered' 
to  him  an  opiate  to  effect  his  purpose ;  the  head  that  had'beeii* 
ouce  shaven,  being,  aroon^  the  Uoths,  incapable  of  wearing  a' 
crown  ever  after ;  the  un-kinged  hero  had  the  magnanimity  to^ 
recommend  the  traitor  as  his  successor.  It  is/  indeed^  highly 
probable,  that  the  measure  was  concerted  between  tliem,  and* 
tliat  Wamba*s  resignation  was  as  Voluntary  as,  by  this  e^cpe^^ 
dient,  he  rendered  it  irrevocable.  Erviga  returned  the  com pK-* 
ment  by  turning  monk,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  in  favour 
of  Egiza,  his  son  in  law,  and  the  nephew  and  heir  of  VTainba/ 
Charles  Y.  had,  therefore,  more  than  one  precedent  for  his  self-J 
denying  abdication,  drawn  from  the  ages  of  Gothic  fanaticisin* 

Orthogno  II.  the  great  grandson  of  Raniiro  I.,  removed  thb' 
seat  of  his  government  from  Oviedo  to  Leon  ;  and  it  is  froul^ 
this  period  (about  020),  that  the  kingdom  of  Asturias  is  lost  in 
that  of  L^on.  Castile  was  first  erected  into  a  monafchv  in 
-1033,  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  I.,  son  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Bermudo  111.,  (he  last  male  de- 
scendant of  Pelagius,  to  the  crown  of  Leon.  Thus,  the  house 
of  Navarre,  fvhich  was  French  in  its  origin,  supplanted  the 
inasculine  race  of  the  Gotbs^  descended  from  Lcovigild  and  Re- 
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fsared.  .Fcrdinaml .divided  bis  kingdoms  atnong'  hi^  thme  Mii9| 
and  in  succeeding  reig^ns,  the  kiiij^doms  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
afi^jT  liavfog  been  imited  in  one  heir,  were  a^ain  divided ;  but 
ilie  t,wo  croH'iitj  were  permanently  reoni(ed|  in  1230,  in  tlie  per- 
son of  Ferdinand  IJl.,  suriianied  the  Saint ;  from  which  period 

.  Jis^  ^^en. dated  the  greatn&fis  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  This 
priace  is  termed  by  our  Author,  ^  one  of  the  greatest  monareha 
'  wboiQ  God  bestowed  on  tiie  Castilians/ — a  truly  pious  king^ 
noiwiiliAtandiog  he  baa  been  so  '  uii/bWimattf*  as  to  be  oano- 
iiizod  by  Pope  Clement  X*  lJ\iuer  his  son,  Alphonso  tbe 
Wi«e,tke  Cadttlian  language  first  assumed  a  vigorous  charaoter, 
and  4Ue  Roman,  Gotliie,  and  ecclesiastical  statutes  were  re* 
duced  to  a  luminous  and  consistent  code  of  laws,  called  £af 
Partidas.  In  the  literary  character  of  this  monarch,  who  was 
at  OQce  a  wise  legislator,  a  patron  of  the  &1  uses,  and  one  of  Che 
greatest  astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  his  age,  is  to  be 
found  a  better  title  to  historic  glory  and  to  national  gratitude, 
than  in  the  savage  conquests  of  most  of  his  predecessors.  Tho 
reign  of  his  grandson  Alphonso  XI.,  is  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious in  the  Spanish  annals.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  put  an 
end  to  tbe  contentions  for  the  regency,  by  taking  into  his  owi) 
hands  tbe  rdns  of  government,  and  with  firmness  and  courage 
<juelled  the  hostile  and  rebellious  factions.  At  the  famous  siege 
of  Algesiras  in  this  reign,  at  which  noble  volunteers  both  from 
ISngland  and  from  France  were  associated  with  the  Castiliao 
army,  artillery  was,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  employed  by 
the  Moors  against  their  a^onished  assailants.     The  cliaracter 

,  ojT  his  son  and  successor,  Peter  the  Cruel,  though  stained  with 
atrocities  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  surname  uitli  which  he 
has  been  branded,  has  been,  like  that  of  our  Richard  HI., 
much  blackened  by  exaggeration.  In  tracing  the  events  of  his 
reign,  the  historian  will  feel  called  upon  to  exercise  peculiar 
caution  and  impartiality.  Our  own  history  is  at  this  period  im- 
plicated in  that  of  Spain,  and  Froissart  becomes  the  best  chro- 
nicler of  the  campaigns  in  which  the  romantic  valour  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  and  the  English  troops  under  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  and  Chandos,  replaced  the  suppliant  monarch  on  the 
throne  which  he  had  dishonoured  by  his  former  cruelties,  and 
which  he  afresh  disgraced  by  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  bis 
allies.*  From  the  death  of  Henry  of  Transtamare,  the  mur- 
derer and  successor  of  Peter,  to  the  death  of  llenry  IV.,  tbe 
history  of  the  Castllian  monarchy  presents  little  more  than  a 
series  of  intestine  tumults  and  civil  wars.  On  the  accession  of 
tiie  latter  monarch's  sister  Isabella,  and  her  union  to  Ferdinand, 
s.on  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  the  peace  and  union  of  the  king- 
dom were  established ;  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  subse- 
quently that  of  Granada,  were  united  to  those  of  Leon  and  Cas- 
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Isbv  tfid  the  diBtinotiofr  between  IbMi  isbdneofortb  lost  ifl  the 
gandrBl  a|^Uation  of  Sp&ia. 

The  memoirs  of  the  8e|iarate  histories  of  the  kin^otnh  of 
NftTeire  and  Arag^oo,  brought  down  to  the  period  at  #hich  the 
latter  became  coosolidated  with  that  of  Castile^  occupy* the  ninth 
aitd  teiich  sections  of  our  Author^s  Essay.  In  the  latter,  ucears' 
hnother  mstance  of  that  contempt  or  distaste  for  th^-  tdiiy  tknA 
prero^lives  of  empire,  the  frequent  exhibition  of  wbieh  so  re- 
mariiably  characterizes  the  Spanish  annals.  Rkmiro^  tlie  brother 
of  the  warlike  Alphonso  I.,  baving  been  stimmonedfroma  monas- 
tery to  siieceed  him  on  the  throne^  obtained  a  dispensation  from 
bis  vows  in  order  to  marry ;  but  when  his  daughter  PetroniHe 
was  only  two  years  old,  conceiving  that  he  had  done  enough 
in  providing  for  the  legitimate  succession,  he  abdicated  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  infant  daughter,  having  first  affianced 
her  to  Raymond  Berenger  IV.,  count  of  Barcelona,  as  her  tutor 
and  consort  He  then  buried  himself  again  in  %  monastery, 
where,  nevertheless,  he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  tlie 
oares  of  government*  The  Chevalier  expresses  a  high  admtra- 
jtioB  for  this  noble-minded  ecolesiastic.  It  appeal's  that  he  not 
only  resigned  a  crown,  bat  subsequently  declined  a  mitre,  and 
though  elected  a  bishop,  persisted  in  bis  nolo  ept«co|Kirf« 

*  Can  we  help  admiring,'  says  our  Author,  '  a  character  so  piire  I  ^ 
Is  not  Bamiro  one  proof  more  of  the  moral  power  of  the  Gospel  over 
virtuous  minds  even  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  superstition  ? 
When  we  consider  the  modesty«  the  wisdom,  the  talents  of  the  pre* 
ccptor  and  husband  whom  he  provided  for  his  daughter,  we  cannoS 
but  excuse  in  Ramiro  the  prejudices  which  he  only  participated  with 
the  age.' 

The  illustrious  husband  of  PetroniHe  refused,  even  after  the 
doath  of  Ramiro,  the  offered  title  of  king.  His  queen  survived 
hira,but  resigned  the  throne  at  bis  death,  in  favour  of  their  son,  Al- 
phonso II.Their  grandson,  Peter  II.,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
loveof  poetry  and  his  gallantries.  He  was  the  liberal  patron  of  the 
Froven9al  bards,  styled  by  our  Author  the  *  parents  of  our  mo- 
'  dern  literature.'  He  died  in  the  defence  of  the  Albigenses.  The 
male  line  of  Raymond  Berenger  became  extinct  at  the  death  of 
Ulartin,  son  of  Peter  IV.,  after  having  reigned  in  honour  and 
prosperity  during  two  hundred  and  seventy  three  years.  To 
this  truly  illustrious  house,  religion,  literature,  the  arts,  commerce, 
in  a  word,  the  cause  of  civilization  in  Europe,  is  greatly  indebted. 
Its  princes,  to  the  glory  of  having  conquered  the  Mours,  added 
the  proud  distinction  of  having  humbled  kings  and  tyrannical 
pontifis,  and,  in  a  barbarous  age,  exbibiteilthe  rare  example  of  a 
wise  tolerance  and  a  respect  ibr  the  unalienable  rights  of  man. 
Kitig  Martin  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  six  of  the 
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jtulges  to  whom  the  claims  of  the  riTftl  pretenders  to  the  thfova. 
were  referred,  hut inj;  pronounced  in  his  favour.  TIiib  jwtt, 
g«od^  am)  pious  Icing,  (thus  our  Author  ebqracteri«es  hiro^).  wa« 
succeeded  by  Alt>honso  V.,  ^  the  wise  and  the  ttias^nanhnowB.' 
Quevedo^B  satire  should  seem  not  to  be  applicable  to  the  sowb^ 
reigns  of  Aragon.  This  last  monarcii  is  chargeable,  indeed^ 
with  being  too  fond  of  war,  and  too  much  addicted  to  gallaiv- 
tries  ;  but  it  is  not  on  account  of  either  of  these  failings^  we 
may  be  sure,  that  be  has  fallen  under  the  special  displeasure  of 
the  popish  historians.  Our  Author  does  not  hesitate,  in  oppo- 
sition to  <  i9  priire  OrtiZf^  to  maintain  his  superiority  even  ia 
piety,  to  his  rival  the  emperor  Sigismond. 

'  That  sanguinary  tyrant  was  the  abettor  of  the  pharisaism  of  hts 
age,  a  devotee  unjust  and  inhuman,  and  consequently  the  scourge  of 
the  Christian  Church  as  well  as  of  his  own  subjects.    Only  the  veri- 
est fanatic  would  place  him,  as  a  religious  prince,  above  our  Alphonsoi 
-^a  king  who  pardoned  the  most  grievous  offences,  who,  so  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  prevented  the  excesses  attendant  on  war  and  piUage» 
loaded  with  benefits  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  respected  liberty  of 
conscience,  protected  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  reform  in  the  cele- 
brated council  of  Basle,  and^^rather  than  disturb  the  peace  of'  the 
great  family  of  Christendom,  waved  all  the  advantages  which  a  man 
of  hi9  genius  might  have  derived  from  his  rights,  his  interests,  aod 
the  influence  of  two  illustrious  pontifis,  his  subjects,  the  former  of 
whom  astonished  the  world  and  the  church  by  his  untamable  cha- 
caoler.     A  monarch  so  worthy,  in  our  view,  of  possessing  the  inesti- 
mable ^ift  of  piety,  a  monarch  whom,  notwithstanding  his  foibles, 
every  thing  leads  us  to  look  upon  as  pious  and  religious  at  the  bottom, 
is  placed  above  the  devastator  o£  Germany  and,  Bohemia,  the  mur-' 
derer  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  1    We  shall  draw  this 
parallel  quite  differently,  and,  we  flatter  ourselves,  shall  be  able  to 
confound  hypocrisy  and  pharisaism.     We  shall  triumphantly  vindi- 
cate the  religious  character  of  a  prince  calumniated  by  sophistical 
historians,  because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  reverence  the  Ro« 
man  court ;  because,  in  the  political  ^ame,  he  despised  that  pretenCe 
of  a  divine  mission  which  that  irreligious  court  makes  use  of  to  en- 
slave both  kings  and  nations,  and  to  corrupt  the  Christian  Church.' 

This  monarch  has  the  merit  of  having  made  his  little  kingdom 
an  asylum  for  the  literature  and  arts  of  Greece  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  died  in  1458,  at  the  age 
of  74,  having  reigned  forty-three  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  John  11.^  the  father  of  the  husband  of  Isabella,  in 
whom  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  were  united. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  from  Count  Henry 
of  Burgundy,  its  founder,  (the  father  of  Alphonso  Henriquez, 
who  first  assumed  the  title  of  king,)  to  John  II.  the  contempo- 
r^iry  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  occupies  the  tenth  portion. 
Here,  again,  our  Author  finds  occasion  to  reprobate  the  uu- 
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fftkiMas  or  ignorance  of  preceding  writers ;  more  eyp^ally 
tliose  of  the  French  .school.  After  quoting  the  pompous  eu* 
logy  pronounced  by  M.  Beau  champ  on  Alphonso  Henri  qu^z^ 
to  whom  that  writer  attributed  the  establishoaeat  of  chivalry^ 
'  ceUM  briUante  inBtiiutionf  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Tagus,  our 
Author  adds : 

*  Here,  as  in  a  thousand  other  places,  we  shdil  have  to  oppose  the 
truth  of  history  to  the  extravagant  notion  of  the  merit  of  chivalry,  and 
to  point  out  to  our  readers,  that  the  French  writers,  with  few  except 
tions,  have  never  meddled  with  Spanish  and  Portu|i^ese  history,  .bol 
they  have  either  grossly  distorted  or  embellished  it.  We  shall  shew  that 
the  school  of  Voltaire,  like  that  of  Chateaubriand, — the  Vayracs,  the 
Orleans's,  and  other  compilers  of  the  same  kind  in  former  times,  and 
the  Deppings,  the  Beauchamps,  and  the  crowd  of  pretended  authors 
in  our  own  day, — ^have  never  treated  of  Portuguese  or  Spanish  aSairs 
with  an  honest  regard  for  truth.  Continually,  as  in  this  passage  of 
M.  Beauchamp  respecting  the  reign  of  Alphonso  Henriquec,  we 
shall  find  the  immense  mob  of  French  writers  at  utter  variance  with 
historical  justice  and  correctness.  These,  and  the  glory  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  nations,  are  almost  always,  in  such  hands,  either 
sacrificed  to  the  national  vanity  of  the  French,  or  made  to  subserve 
the  phrposes  of  a  political  faction.'* 

In  the  first  line  of  Portuguese  monarchs,  the  name  of  Denis, 
honoured  by  the  Portuguese  as  the  lather  of  his  |>cople,  who  was 
nevertheless  for  a  long  time  opposed  by  his  clergy,  and  excom^ 
muntcated  by  the  pope,  shines  with  peculiar  lustre.  By  *  the 
'  magic  of  an  excellent  administration,*  althous^h  both  Kbera) 
and' magnificent,  he  greatly  enriched  the  public  treasury;  he 
ivas  the  enlightened  friend  of  agriculture,  often  taking  (he 
plough  in  his  own  band,  we  are  told,  to  render  husbandry  ho- 
nourable in  the  pnblic  estimation ;  he  was  a  wise  and  philo- 
sophic legislator,  the  zealous  protector  of  arts  and  roantifactures, 
the  creator  of  the  navy  and  commerce  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
noble  defender  of  innocence  in  the  cause  of  the  Templars,  and 
finally,  as  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Coimbra,  the  father 
of  Portuguese  literature,  and  the  rival  of  the  most  accomplished 
troubadours.  The  male  line  of  Count  Henry  terminated  wjth 
Ferdinand,  the  great  grandson  of  Denis,  in  1383.  His  succesr 
sor,  John  I.,  had  for  his  queen,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  John 
et  Oaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  a  princess  of  great  intelligence 
and  virtue, — ^  perhaps/  says  our  Author,  *  the  only  pure  present 
'  which  England  ever  made  the  Portuguese  nation.*  To  her 
ioflueiice  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  her  sons,  are  chiefly 

( 

*  The  Author  has  occasion  subsequently  to  point  out  the  errors  pod 
ipiscepr^entation^  more  especially  of  the  Authors  of*'  La  Biographic 
*•.  JJnive.rsellp/' 
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ascribed  the  vrrtues  by  whicb  they  were  disUngaished.  Edward 
(Duat'te),  the  eldest,  who  succeeded  his  father,  was  a  prince  far 
superior  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  and  his  preniature 
death,  after  a  short  reign  of  five  years,  was  a  severe  loss  to  the 
nation.  The  cruel  fate  of  his  illustrious  brother,  Peter  duke  of 
Coimbra,  who,  after  having  rendered  his  country  the  n>ost 
valuable  services  while  regent,  met  with  from  his  royal  nephew 
and  soD-in-law  the  blackest  ingratitude,  being  declared  a 
traitor,  and,  after  he  was  slain,  treated  as  such,^9  one  of  theiDoat 
melancholy  lessons  which  history  presents.  That  worthless 
prince,  Alphonso  V.,  at  once  a  bad  man  and  a  bad  monarch,  was 
succeeded  by  John  II. 

Having  broaght  down  his  rapid  sketch  of  (he  various  braacbes 
of  Spanish  history  to  this  period,  the  Author  proceeds,  in  the 
sequel  of  his  Essay,  to  give  a  more  ample  summary  of  the  parallel 
annals  of  the  two  monarchies  of  the  Peninsula  in  the  subsequent 
reigns,  down  to  Philip  II.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  most  in-> 
terestiug  portion  of  the  work  commences;  but  having  indicated' 
the  Author's  general  plan,  we  must  refrain  from  pursuing  our 
analysis  any  further,  as  it  Would  extend  the  present  article  beyond 
all  reasonable  limits.  The  merits  of  the  Author's  style  of  thinks 
ing  and  mode  of  writing  history,  and  the  value  of  the  work  aa  a 
contribution  to  our  historical  literature,  will  be  best  appreciated 
by  means  of  a  few  detached  specimens.  We  shall  here  transcribe 
the  Author's  apology  for  not  touching  on  the  events  of  thft 
present  day. 

*  Dans  ce  discours,  comme  dans  notre  ouvrage,  nous  noiis  arr^tenms 
■k  la  revolution  qui  nagut;res  a  ]ivr6  les  natiotis  espagnole  it  portugme 
i^  la  politiottes  de  leurs  ennemis.  Un  komme  de  genie  avait  subsuto^ 
set  oonieiliers,  ses  favoris,  ses  projets  gigantesques,  ses  anachromsmea 
politiquea,  &  ses  erreurs»  k  tons  les  pr|jug£s,  k  toutes  les  maladies  ea- 
u£miquest  k  toutes  les  folies  constitutioneiles  des  nations  europ6eDne$. 
Nos  meditations  nous  ont  rendu  trop  odieux  ces  vieux  maux,  pour 
partager  le  delire  des  ecriyains  d'  aujourd'hui.  Nous  ne  savons  pas 
pr6f6rer  d  ces  ecrlvains  ceux  que  I'on  appelle  d'hier,  &  qui  asses  sou- 
ve^it  sent  les  ro^oies  qui  affectent  aujourd'hui  le  bon  vieux  terns.  In- 
capables  de  sacrifier  notre  conviction,  nous  sommes  forces  de  garder 
un  profond  silence  sur  des  ^v§nemens  sur  lesquels  si  peu  d'europ6ens 
▼euient  entendre  la  v6rite.  Si  ces  pages  parviennent  a  la  post6rite, 
elle  devinera  tons  les  motifs  de  notre  silence,  et  peut-etre  aussi  le 
Jugement  sev^tement  impartial  que  odus  portous  de  la  plupart  des 
pliudoyers  des  vainqueurs  &  des  vaiocus/ 

In  the  fall  of  that  homme  de  g^nie^  an  Englishman  may 
triumph  ;  for  England  has  little  to  fear  from  the  portentous  re- 
action which  has  ensued  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  Conlioent. 
Englatid  is  no  sufferer  in  her  liberties  and  her  best  interests, 
from  the  restoration  ef  the  Jesuits  and  the  Bourbons,  the  jresur- 
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ireeiion  of  an  intolerant  priesthood,  dnd  the  recital  of  the  Inqui- 
ehion.     To  a  Spanish,  Italian,  or  French  Protestant,  howeTer, 
these  things  niust  inevitably  appear  in  a  some\vhat   diOerent 
light.     To  them,  the  part  which  finglond  has  taken  in  the  re- 
eatabli:i(hment  of  Po}>ery  and  despotism,  her  ignominious  con- 
currence in  acts  of  tlic  greatest  I'raud  and  oppression,  her  Alien 
Bill,    her  indiifercnce    towards    the  persecuted  Protestants    of 
iPrance  and  Savoy,  her  tender  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  a 
base  legitimacy  in  Naples,  her  new  and  strange  courtesies  to  the 
Pope,  her  alliance  wilh  the  worthless  and  her  neglect  of  the 
oppressed,  in  contrast  with  all  that  is  splendid  in  her  former 
character,  more    especially    with   the  magnanimous  policy   of 
£tnabetH,  and  Cromwell,  and  William  Ill.,-^a1l  this  must  ap- 
pear a  strange  phenomenon  ;  although  the  people  of  England 
ihay  themselves  be  held  clear  from  the  charge  which  history  wif! 
bring  against  her  ministers.     Wq  do  not  wonder  at  the  tone  off 
despondency  which  we  think  we  can  detect  in  our  Author^s  feel- 
ings, nor  at  the  asperity  of  his  indignation  against  the  ultras  of 
the  eohool  of  Cliateaufariand  and  Southey,-r-roen  who  are  labour- 
ing at  once  to  pervert  hist<iry  and  to  degrade  literature  for  the 
purposes  of  faeiion  ;  who,  with  heads  full  of  romance  and  boo)^ 
learning,  but  shallow  in  their  principles,  and  heartless  in  their 
characters,  are,   with  a  pitiable  sincerity,  setting  themselves  to 
tttm  back  the  current  of  opinion  and  public  feeKng  in  favour  ^f 
the  good  old  tiroes  of  priestcraft  and  passive  obedience.     In  onr 
own  country,  the  mischief  which  can  be  done  by  poetical  poIU 
^ciansand  hireling  literati,  is  comparatively  limited  and  transient. 
"Jri^^e  is  ^t  all  times  a  powerful  counteractive  agency  in   ful]l 
operation.    Bat  it  is  not  so  on  the  Continent.    There»  the  presa 
10  more  or  leas  enslaved ;   information  is  less  widely  diOused ; 
lilerature,  if  less  a  trade  than  with  ua,  is  made  still  more  a  party 
engine,  is  still  more  disgraced  by  the  malignity  of  faction  and 
ky  party  bigotry,  and  has  a  power  less  extensive,  perhaps,  but 
more  despotic.     Still,  we  have  no  fears  that  the  reaction  which 
our  Author  contemplates  with  apprehensions  so  gloomy,  will  be 
ultimately  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty.     In  the 
progress  of  education,  and  the  universal  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
a  n\ighty  remedial  agency  is  at  work,  adeq[uate  to  confound  and 
OYerturn  all  the  combined  efforts  of  princes  and  pontiffs,  Jesuits 
^d  inquisitors,  with  i^l  tjieir  allies  and  instruments  visible  and 
invisible,  to  bring  back  the  darkness  and  the  despotism  of  the 
middle  ages.    To  an  isolated  exile  like  the  Chevalier  de  Liugno, 
in  such  a  metropolis  as  Berlin,  where  possibly  be  is  regarde<t  by 
the  literati  as  an  intruder,  and  envied  the  small  honour  which 
the  Prussian  monarcli  has  generously  conferred  on  him, — to  a 
foreigner  und^r  suV;h  circumstances,  and  in  contact  with  none  of 
tbe  gaeat  religious  assoeiationa  'which  diffuse  around  them  an 
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atmosphere  of  hope  and  energy,*— the  times  may  present  a  gloomy 
iispect,  owing  to  (he  medium  through  which  lliey  are  oontem^ 
plated.  But  there  is  no  cause  for  dismay.  Ominous  and  un- 
settled as  may^be  the  political  horizon,  moral  changes  are  in  pro- 
gress, which  will  silently  effect  what  the  madness  of  revolutionists 
Tainly  aims  at,  and  which  tyrants  and  bigots  in  vain  impede^ 

But  we  return  to  the  work  before  us.  The  following  cemarks 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  reign  of  Isabella} 
are  worthy  of  the  enlightened  sentiments  and  piety  of  tlie  Au- 
thor :  they  occur  after  reviewing  the  brilliant  period  of  tlie  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

*  But  such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  even  m  charac- 
ters who  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  it,  so  limited  are  the  views  of 
the  most  penetrating,  such  the  aberrations  of  the  best  principled  and^ 
the  noblest  minds,  that  history  is  compelled  to  turn  aside  from  a  scene 
so  beautiful,  so  admirable,  so  rich  in  all  that  does  credit  to  power  and 
social  order,  in  order  to  instruct  her  readers  respecting  one  unpardon* 
able  wrong  committed  by  the  illustrious  Queen  of  Castile. 

*  It  is  about  this  time  (1480)  that  the  dominican  Thomas  de  Tor- 
quemada  was  appointed  by  the  pope,  but  at  the  request  of  Isabella^ 
inquisitor -genera],  and  that  the  Inquisition,  that  equally  anti«8ocial 
and  anti-Cbristian  institution,  received  a  permanent  form  and  a  pre* 
sident  gifted  with  considerable  learning  and  of  high  character.    Tor* 
qaemada,  who  was,  beyond  all  contradiction,  one  of  the  moat  ex* 
CABplary  and  learned  members  of  his  illustrious  order,  had  been  coni- 
fessor  to  Isabella  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.    He  had  soJons 
back  as  that  period,  instigated  her  to  make  a  solemn  vow  to  the  AU 
mighty,  to  visit  with  punishment  offences  against  what  he  termed  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  case  she  should  succeed  to  the  throne.    Isabella  was 
from  infancy  completely  misled  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  true  bu« 
mility,  and  hardened  by  prejudices  in  contrariety  to  the  analysis 
(Panalyse)  of  faith  and  the  method  pursued  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians in  the  study  of  religion.     She  was  always  led  to  believe,  that 
priests  whose  morals  were  exemplary  and  whose  learning  was  approved 
oy  the  prelates  and  despots  of  the  Church,  were  so  many  oracles  to 
whom  she  was  commanded  by  God  to  give  ear.    This  princess  was 
well  capable  of  perceiving  the  great  principles  which  have  set  us  free 
from  this  bondage,  but  she  rejected  them  assuredly  as  so  many  in- 
fernal temptations ;  and  her  directors,  all  of  them  men  whom  justice 
compels  us  to  revere  as  endowed  with  sincere  piety,  but  led  astray  by 
the  sophisms  of  fanaticism,  could  not  fail  to  infatuate  the  interesting 
princess  with    that  absurd  theology  which  then  enveloped  as  with 
a  thick  cloud  the  Christian  Church.    Thus  it  was,  thanks  to  the 
triumph  of  popes  and  their  monkish  cohorts,  that  a  queen  who  was 
otherwise  a  model    for  sovereigns,   a  woman  eminently  virtuous, 
tender,  full  of  the  sap  of  piety,  endowed  with  gentle  manners  and 
a  generous  mind,  was  capable  of  instituting  a  tribunal  sanguinary  and 
necessarily  unjust.    In  my  opinion,  it  were  the  greatest  injustice  to 
impute  to  the  intentions  of  Isabella,  of  Torquemada,  of  Cardyial  de 
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Menddxai  or evenof  Ferdinand  V.,  the  ambjiion,  the  dreadful  Dharisaisn] 

whicli  so  many  worthless  pontiffs  have  taught  us  to  fear  wheresoever 
priestly^  and  monkish  piety  can  make  itself  at  all  heard.  So  to 
calumniate  the  queen  of  Castile,  her  husband,  and  their  counsellors, 
were  not  only  to  be  guilty  of  the  most  revolting  injustice,  but  to 
weakeo  the  force  of  the  infinitely  useful  lesson  attached  to  the  true 
and  equitable  statement  of  the  fact :  it  were  to  betray  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  the  circumstance,  that  this  atrocious  institution  having 
for  its  authors  persons  so  respectable  in  character,  affords  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  fatal  influence  which  the  papal  theology  exetlB 
m  even  the  sound  portion  of  the  Christian  church.  Instead  of  ca^ 
luraniating  Isabella  and  her  council,  we  ought  rather  to  consider  in 
how  high  a  degree  must  that  system  be  anti-social  and  anti-evangelicnl, 
which  rendered  them  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion, 
— the  oppressors  of  so  many  unhappy  persons,  the  destroyers  of  so 
many  innocent  ones,  and  the  authors  of  a  code  abhorrent  to  natural 
equity  and  even  common  sense ;  a  code  in  which  it  has  been  found 
continually  necessary  to  impose  silence  on  reason,  justice,  and  the 
most  touching  part  of  Christian  morality.  A  horrible  fact  this,  which 
recais  to  our  recollection  so  many  similar  horrors ;  which  reminds 
us,  for  instance,  of  Lout's  IX.  of  France,  eticouraging,  commanding 
the  massacre  of  the  infidels  as  a  duty ;-:- of  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile, 
imagining  himself  bound  to  assist  with  his  own  hands  m  burnifae 
them.  Instead  of  the  calumnies  and  epigrams  of  certain  French' 
writers,  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  pitiable  national  animosities, 
we  would  call  up  to  our  readers  such  recollections  as  these,  m 
noticing  this  revolting  part  of  the  annals  of  Isabella.  In  the  history 
of  the  tribunal  which  this  princess  thought  to  dedicate  to  the  cause 
of  the  Almighty,  we  have  a  guide  which  our  predecessors  were  inf 
want  of :  the  respectable  canon  of  Toledo,  D.  John  Llorente,  who» 
has  laid  open  to  Europe  the  archives  of  those  sanguinary  theologians, 
those  apostles  more  worthy  of  the  Koran  than  of  the  Gospel*  This 
excellent  historian  is  an  authority  for  the  facts.  He  has  even  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mysteries  which  he  has  disclosed :  he  shews 
himself  throughout,  correct,  informed,  impartial,  and  enlightened.' 
But  the  opinions  to  which  he  professes  still  to  retain  an  attachment, 
compel  us  sometimes  to  differ  from  him.' 

The  infernal  cruelties  practised  by  the  Catholic  roonarchs  ot 
Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  Jews,  at  the  recital,  of  which  the 
niiod  aickeits,  afford  another  damning  illustration  of  the  genius 
of  the  Papal  theology.  Emmanuel  of  Portugal  purchased  the 
hand  of  Isabella  of  Castile  with  the  blood  of  his  Jewish  subjects : 
ber  priests  had  taught  her  to  demand  it  as  part  of  her  dowry. 
After  describing  the  horrible  scenes  which  ensued  upon  his 
treacherous  edict,  our  Author  adds  : 

<  One  cannot  read  without  disgust  the  absurd  remarks  of  the 
general  run  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  writers  on  these  calamities. 

— "I ■ '  ■  II I  .1  ■     II  II..  ■  ■  ■      I II.  . .  1 1      -II 

♦  Vide  Eclectic  Review,  ,N.  S.  Vol.  xiii.  p.  462, 
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Accord?ft^'to*thcRi,  it  is  always  tlic  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  whioh* « 
aven^d  by  the  mrsfortuncs  of  that  nation.  These  pitiable  bigots 
forget  the  subfrme  scene  of  Calvary,  and  the  whole  scope  of  Uie 
Apostolic  instructions  respecting  that  wonderful  people,  when  they 
thus  tnLYettiOf  after  the  monkish  fashion,  the  pagan  notions  relative 
to  U^e  iBi{itaca))le  wr^th  of  the  Deity.  .  Osorius  does  honour  to  the 
epis^^^Alf/sl^racter  apd  to  Christianity,  by  warmly  blaming  the  cruel 
tyj^aipny.^*  EuunanueU  and  by  exclaiming  in  a  style  worthy  of  Tacitus^ 
*  jfttjV.  qiuifcm  koc^  neque  ex  lege^  neque  ex  religion e  factum* — ^This 
^iras  done,  neither  in  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  nor  in  the  spirit  of  reli^on. 
Faria  Sousa,  on  the  contrary,  defends  it  all ;  for  with  him  all  the 
^mgs  of  Portugal  are  heros  and  saints  :  but  he  lets  us  know,  with 
exquisite  simplicity,  that  Emmanuel  was  unwilling  to  proceed. to 
extremities  against  the  Moors,  because  they  had  in  the  Mahommedan 
^tes  avengers  too  powerful,  but  that  he  ventured  to  oppress  the 
Jews,  because  they  were  isolated  and  helpless/ 

We 'have  read  with  peculiar  interest  the  Author's  momoira 
relMlTe  to  the  Reformation.  The  portrait  tfhich  he  draws  of 
the  Emperor  Oharles  the  Fifth  (Charles  1.  of  Spain),  mil  h^ 
deetned  darkly  shaded  ;  bnt  he  speaks  of  him  chiefly  as  a  king 
of  Spain* 

'*  A  writier,*  he  says,  *  of  the  first  order  has  treated  in  a  superior 
s^le  this  [jortion  of  modern  history  (so  far  as  relates  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Continent) ;  we  leave  it  to  men  either  very  able  or  very  presumpv 
tilbus^  to  perfect,  or  even  to  porrect  Robertson,  and  shall  oonteot 
QttseKies  in  general  with  making  known  Charles  as  king  of  Spain.  It 
iriti  this  point  of  view,  that  his  history  falls  within  our  province ;  and 
it,  in  chiefly  as  a  Spanish  monarch,  that  Chiirlea  deserves  the  un« 
qualified  indignation  of  the  historian/ 

Ltorei^te  has  shewn  in  his  History  of  the  Inquisition,  that 
Charles  was  always  a  zealous  Papist  at  heart.  His  mad  and 
nwtteds  ambition  has  been .  amply  exposed  by  our  illustrious 
Qi9Ui|lryniaiQ. 

*,  Europe,  m  breaking  her  fetters,  in  labouring  to  obtain  lighl»  io 
making  long  and  painful  efforts  in  order  to  attain  a  high  decree  of 
CtTiKzation,  was  obliged  not  only  to  dispense  with  the  counsels  and 
the  hsKiistance  of  Charles,  but  also  to  combat  and  vanquish  his  scruples. 
His  rbpugrfances,  his  prejudices;  and  this  often  at  the  expet^se  of 
a  bloody  struggle,  vtn\  af^er  great  calamities.  To  humble  Francis  l^ 
to  mainfaifi  ev^ry  where  undisputed  sway,  to  attract  the  applause  of 
the  multitude,  to  oppose  at  onetime  chicanery,  at  another  time  forctt 
to  the  progress  *of  the  human  mind  in  the  constitution  of  social  order  i 
snch  -was  th6  whole  system  of  Charles,  of  that  accomplished  dispel, 
the-  CDutempurary  of  Erasmus)  and  of  Luther,  and  of  fredetic  ihe 
Wise,  and  of  so  manj  other  great  men.  Thus  was  all  thrown  avfay 
Upon  him«  He  spent  his  life  in  making  war  upon  and  tormenting 
mankind;  he  bad  n6  plan  in  his  conquests;  aoubts  and  scruples 
seized  liiin  after  he  had  sacrificed  his  subjects;  and  the  SpanisK 
\nonarchy,  the  principal  instrument  of  the  mad  ambition  of  Ctiis  prii^e» 


ia  tnainlj  indebted  'to  him  for  the  long  teries  of  evila  by  which  it  hM 
been  o?erirfaelined,  and  which  have  caused  Spain  to  loae  the  rank  «hi 
once  maintained  as  a  power  of  the  first  order.  This  sentence^  I  am 
aware,  will  not  be  to  the  taste  of  the  present  daj.' 

The  Author*9  plan  does  not  allow  him  to  enter  moth  into  detail 
as  to  the  circuratstances  immediately  connected  whh  the  IMbr- 
mation.  That  important  event  necessarily  occupies,  however,  n 
considerable  share  of  his  attention,  for  its  influence  extended  even 
to  the  two  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  whose  annals  be  is  tracing. 

'  Zwingle,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  their  illustrious  fellow  labourersf 
had  zealous  disciples  and  courageous  martyrs  in  Spain,  in  the  ver7 
court  of  Charles,  and  under  the  sceptre  of  his  hateful  son*  Nay, 
what  is  more  %  but  for  the  atrocious  measures  adopted  by  theiatter« 
under  even  that  despot,  the  church  of  Spain  would  have  ceased  to  be 
die  domain  of  the  bishop^king.' 

This  important  fact  will  probably  be  new  to  many  of  oar 
readers.  It  will  receive  some  illustration  from  the  following 
highly  inleresting  statements,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pye  Smithes  excellent  Sermon  before  the  London 
Missionary  Society.* 

*  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Reformation,  events  occurred  m 
Spain  of  a  nature  the  most  interesting  and  surprising,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  prodigious  power  of  the  Inquitrition  has  prevented 
from  becoming  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  posterity.  The 
little  knowledge  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  concerning  these 
facts,  is  derived  from  a  very  brief  Marty  rology,  which  was  collected 
from  sources  almost  inaccessible,  by  our  learned  and  excellent  coun« 
tryman,Dr.  Michael  Geddes,  during  ten  years  (A.  D.  1678  to  1688,) 
that  he  was  Chsplain  to  the  English  Factory  at  Lisbon  ;  and  which  he 
afterwards  published  in  the  first  volume  of  his  MueeUaneous  Tnu^, 
S  volumes,  8vo.  London,  Sd  edition,  1790.  This  Treatise  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian.  Dr.  Mo* 
sheim,  and  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Distertations  relaik^  to 
Ecdeuasiieal  History^  2  vols*  8vo.  Altona,  1767. 

*  It  appears  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip  IL  who 
succeeoed  him  on  the  throne  of  Snain  in  1555,  conceived  measurea 
for  the  defence  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  which,  had  they  been  ho* 
nestfy  pursued,  would  have  ensured  to  those  monarchs  the  applause 
and  gratitude  of  all  posterity.  They  selected  a  number  of  eccle« 
siastics,  the  most  distmguished  in  the  Spanish  seats  of  learning  for 
erudition,  talents,  and  piety.  These  th^  sent  into  the  Netherlanda 
and  Germany,  expressly  that  they  might  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and  thus  might  be  qualified  effectu^y 


■^-^ 


*  •*  The  Cennexion  of  the  Redeemer's  Heavenly  State  with  the 
Advancement  <if  his Ciqgdoni  on  Earth.'**  A  Sermon,  preached  a| 
Surrey  Chapel,  at  the  Twenty  Sixth  General  Meeting  of  the  Missi- 
onary'Society.    By  John  Pre  Smith,  D.  D.  8vo.  Price  1%  l6St). 
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and  unaDswerably  to  refute  them.    The  event  Was,  that  $!)»  or  nearly 

Mf  of  these  eminent  scholars  aod  divines  became  convinced  of  the 

truth  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  and  returned  to  Spain  glowing 

with  holy  zeal  to  coitoiunicate  the  truth  to  their  countryanen.     Their 

fifst  attempts  .were  yer^  successful.    The  gospel  light  which  they 

communicated^  was  received  by  many  with  full  conviction,  and  was 

rapidly  diffusing  itself  in  all  directions.     Their  success,  Dr.  Geddes 

observes,  was  owiug,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  the  clearness  and 

fibrvour    with    which    they   asserted  and  established  three  points  : 

{I  A  That  the  Pope  is  Antichrist:  (2.)  That  the  worship  of  sain  ta 

4Bci  aogek  is  idolatrous :  (S.)  That  the  ustification  of  9  sinner  in  he 

sight  ef  God  can  be  obtained  by  no  worlcs  or  merits  of  hia  own»  bitf 

only  by  faith  in  the  righteousness  and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ, 

^  But,  by  die  unquestiosiably  wise  and  good,  tltough  awfully  mj^ste- 
^rious.  permission  of  Providence,  the  powers  of  darkness  obtained  a 
complete  triumph  over  these  auspicious  beginnings.  The  illustrious 
contessors,  with  all  who  had  received  their  doctrines,  or  manifested  a 
favourable  disposition  towards  them,  were  thrown  into  the  prisons  of 
the  Inquisition  ;  and,  partly  by  torture  and  other  modes  of  secret 
murder,  and  partly  by  being  burned  alive  at  the  aiitos  daJCy  they 
were  all  exterminated  !  This  noble  army  of  martyrs'  included 
many  persons  of  rank  and  eminence  ;  but,  by  the  influence  of  that 
most  diabolical  tribunal,  whose  luws  render  it  penal  on  the  nearest 
relation  to  inquire  after  the  fate  or  recite  the  history  of  its  victims* 
their  very  names  have  been  suppressed,  and  will  probably  never  be 
oompletely  divulged  on  earth,  unless  the  archives  of  the  luquisition, 
brought  to  light  as  they  may  some  time  be,  shall  disclose  the  dreadful 
secrets  of  the  prison*house.  It  was  also  the  custom  to  put  a  gag  upon 
the  mouths  of  those  who  were  publicly  executed,  in  order  that  no 
testimony  might  be  borne  to  truth,  or  complaint  uttered  of  tiie  in^ 
fernnl  wickedness  that  was  practised  on  the  blessed  sufferers. 

*■  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  writings  of  bigoted  papists  ; 
the  first  a  Spanish  contemporary  writer,  and  the  other  an  Inquisitor 
of  Sicily. 

*  <  *<  Heretofore  the  prisoners  who  were  brought  out  of  the  dungeons 
of  the  InquL^ition  to  the  punishment  of  the  flames,  or  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  snn  betiiio*^  [a  yellow  dress  with  a  red  St.  Andrew's  cross  before 
4nd  behind,  worn  by  those  who  were  shewn  to  the  people  as  converted 
from  heresy;  but  they  were  alwavs  taken  back  to  their  prisons;] 
*'  were  common  people  and  of  low  birth  :  but  within  these  few  years, 
we  have  seen  the  pri6on«,places  of  execution,  and  fires  of  our  tribunal, 
filled  with  persons  of  high  rank  and  tlie  most  noble  birth,  and  men 
who  (unless  ouiward  evidences  are  wholly  deceptive)  were  far  abovc^ 
<»tbers  both  in  piety  and  in  learning.  Tho  cause  of  this  and  many, 
other  evils  which  afiiict  us,  is  to  be  aougbt  only  in  our  Catholic 
K^ngs:  for  thcy»  from  their  generous  tenderness  and  kindness  to* 
wards  Germany,  England,  and  other  countries  which  had  withdrawn 
from  the  autliority  of  the  Roman  Church,  sent  men  of  learning  and 
distinguished  eloquence  into  these  regions,  in  the  hope  that,  by  thr!ir 
dbcourses,  those  who  had  fallen  into  errors  might  be  brought  back  to 
submit  to  the  truth.    But  this  excellent  design,  by  some  aad  fatality^ 
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wa9  quite  reversed ;  and  it  brought  us  more  calamity  than  benefit. 
The  very  divines  who  had  been  sent  to  restore  sight  to  others*  camO' 
back  blinded  themselves ;  and,  being  deceived  by  the  heretics,  returned 

to  our  coantry  and  imitated  their  example^ Those  who  were  ttppte" 

bended  by  the  Inauisition  at  Valladolia»  Seville,  and  Toledo,  were  all 
excellent  men,  and  endowed  with  most  exalted  talents  and  virt^ifes.  I 
choose  to  pass  over  their  names  ia  silence,  lest,  by  their  infamy,  t 
should  in  any  way  obscure  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  or  defile  the 
splendour  of  so  many  noble  families,  which  have  been  infected  with 
tats  poisoo.  As  these  prisoners  exceeded  many  others  in  rank  and 
eminence,  so  also  the  number  of  them  was  so  great,  that  I  am  certain 
all  Spain  would  have  been  corrupted  and  filled  with  heresies  by  them, 
if  the  inquisitors,  by  whom  the  evil  was  cured,  had  delayed  the  appli*- 
catton  of  the  remedy  but  two  or  three  months."  Gorualvo  de  lUescas^ 
iu  his  Historia  Pontifical  y  Catoiica.  Madrid,  1^52. 

'  **  If  the  inquisitors  had  not,  with  the  greatest  diligence,  exerted 
themselves  against  these  teachers  infected  with  this  doctrine,  it  wotild, 
undoubtedly,  have  spread  like  a  confiagralion  through  the  whole  of 
Spain :  for  people  in  every  place,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  were  inclined  to  it  with  a  most  astonii»hing  fondness  and 
desire/*  Ludov.  a  Paramo,  in  his  De  Origine^  Officio^  et  Progressu 
SaTictalnqumlioniSfLibriTres*  Madrid,1598,  and  Antwerp,  16 19/ 

It  was  about  the  year  1545,  that  Charles  (he  Fifth  threw  off 
file  mask  of  toleration  and  equity,  to  g;ive  himself  wholly  np  to 
the  spirit  of  persecution.     He  was  at  length  eonvinoed,  say  the 
Popish  historians,  ^  that  Protestantism  was  a  phreiisy  which 
'  would  never  yield  to  palliatives  ;    that  it  demanded   cauteries 
^  and  blood.'     He  urged  on  Pope  Paul  IIL   to  summon  the  fa- 
mous council  of  Trent,  during  the  third  session  of  Which  Luther 
expired.     The  same  period  was  marked  by  an  atrocious  act  of 
fanaticism,  which  has  for  the  most  part  been  passed  over  by  his- 
torians^ in  silence  ;  although,  besides  its  intrinsic  tragic  interest. 
the  impanity  extended  to  the  fratricide,  affords  a  flagrant,  proof 
of  what  our  Author  terms  '  the  pharisaism  and  injustice  of  the 
*  orthodox  sovereisj^n  who  aspired  to  extirpate  heresies.*     L6ng 
as  the  extract  is,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  either  to  suppress  or 
td  mutilate  the  narrative. 

'  John  Diaz,  whom  M.  Alphonso  de  Beauchamp  calls  a  Spanish 
innovator,  (Biog.  Univ.  t*  xi.  p.  SOS.^  was  a  divine  alike  famous  for 
his  learning  and  Venerable  for  his  piety.  He  was  born  at  Cueiic9^ 
and  entered  upon  his  studies  in  Spain  ;  but,  wishing  to  enjoy  the  ad» 
vantages  which  the  university  of  Paris  has  at  all  times  bifered  td 
youths  enamoured  of  truth  and  learning,  he  repaired  to  that  city, 
where  he  spent  thirteen  years  in  constant  application  to  study  and  to 
virtue.  Meditation  and  the  perusal  of  the  theological  writings  of  the 
day,  detached  him  fbom  the  Romish  Church,  He  went  to  Geneva 
to  see  Calvin,  and  ai^er  having  availed  himself  of  the  instruottonenf 
that  Refohher  and  of  hb  chureh,  he  visited  some  of  those  who  had 
embraced  the  Reformed  faith,  and  finally  took  up  his  abode  at  Stras* 
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Imtjgt  yif'here  he  attached  himself  to  the  celebrated  Martiii  Baiter. 
^The  zeal  of  Diaz  for  the  ReformatiOD,  and  his  desire  to  dravrover  ta 
h  the  ^Spaniards,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  fknatics  to  whom 
Charles  the  Fiflh  confided  religious  matters.  Diaz  being  Tery  capable, 
from  his  learning,  of  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  Refiinners 
among  his  countrymen,  the  counsellors  and  agents  of  Charles  formed 
the  resolution  either  to  convert  him  to  poperj,  or  to  kill  bim.  Ckuide 
Senarcle  (or  Senarclieus)  a  young  Savoyard  of  a  good  family » tbe  in- 
timate friend  of  Diaz,  like  him  a  Protestant,  and  an  eye-witnesa  of 
Bis  death,  has  transmitted  to  us  the  narrative  of  this 'horrible  outrage. 
John  Geniez  de  Senulveda,  who  had  the  history  from  the  mouth  efthe 
fratricide  who  is  tne  terrible  hero  of  the  tale,  is  so  completely  in  ae- 
eordance  with  Senarcle,  that  he  appears  only  to  have  abridged  the 
recital,  and  to  have  substituted  the  atrocious  moral  of  fanacicism  lor 
the  touching  sentiments  of  friendship,  charity,  and  piety,  which  dn- 
racterize  throughout  the  language  of  the  Protestant  historian.  The 
fact,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  is  nothing  less  than  a  horrible 
fratricide. 

*  Alphon^o  Diaz,  the  brother  of  John,  was  a  fanatical  Papist,  an 
enthusiast  in  whose  view  truth  and  morality  were  to  be  found  only  in 
the  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards.  His  profession  connected  him  with 
the  tribunal  of  the  Rota*  in  the  capacity  of  civilian.  A  Spaniard 
who  had  been  in  Germany,  informed  this  fanatic,  that  John  was 
making  an  open  profession  of  Protestantism,  and  that  the  theologian 
Pteter  Malvenda,  agent  of  the  minister  Granvele,  had  in  vain  laboured 
to  bring  him  back  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
had  transmitted  an  account  of  the  whole  afiair  to  the  Dominican, 
peter  Soto,  the  Emperor's  confessor.  Alphonso  could  not  but  be  con- 
vulsed with  rage  at  receiving  such  intelligence ;  he  determined  im- 
mediately to  repair  to  his  brother,  and  either  compel  him  to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  to  which  his  family  belonged,  or  take  away 
1m  life.  He  set  out  from  Rome  without  delay,  taking  with  him  an 
assassin  who  had  been  a  public  executioner.  He  passed  throogh 
Augsburg,  where  he  probably  met  with  some  powernil  fanatics  who 
encouraged  him  to  consummate  his  crime,  and  guaranteed  its  im- 
punity. From  Augsburg  he  proceeded  to  Ratisbon^  where,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  he  learned  from  the  friends  of  hia  brother,  that 
he  was  then  at  Neuburg,  a  town  on  the  Danube  about  14  leagues 
above  Ratisbon.  John  was  residing  at  Neuburg  with  the  pastor  of 
die  town,  and  was  employed  in  correcting  the  proofs  of  a  work  of 
Bucer's.  The  arrival  of  Alphonso  surprised  him,  but  he  was  too  full 
of  charity  and  brotherlv  love  to  imagine  that  he  ^as  embracing  his 
hiurderer.  Alphonso  laid  before  his  brother  all  the  principles  and  all 
the  sophisms  held  by  the  vulgar  of  the  Roman  communion^  but 
"  John  answered  thbm  all  with  equal  modesty,  clearness,  and  method; 
Alphonso,  laying  aside  the  polemic,  had  then  recourse  to  seductive 

»       ■        .   ■       .  -  ■■ —  - 

*  A  court  of  appeal  established,  according  to  Polydore  Virgil,  by 
pope  John  XXII.,  fronsisting  at  first  of  thirty,  but  afterwards  reduced 
to  twelve  judges,  who  sat  to  try  causes  referred  to  them,  in  rotation. 


• 

tiiRsri,  SQchlils  lome  of  the  good  benefices  of  those  to  whom  thecor- 
VQixion  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  perhaps  chiefly  indebted  for 
hx  progress :  but  the  pious  divine  opposed  to  these  perishable  advan- 
tages, the  judgement  of  God,  the  threatenings  and  promises  of  Jesus 
Cbraty  and  finally,  the  principles  which  elevate  above  all  comparison 
the  mordity  taught  in  the  school  of  that  Author  of  true  justice.  Al- 
phooso  was  then  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  opovictioo  and  the 
eoduisiasm  of  his  brother  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  allow  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  reconciled  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Despairmg, 
tberefore,  says  Sepulveda,  of  curing  his  brother's  soul,  Alphonso  f  e- 
aolved  to  make  use  of  artifice  in  order  to  get  him  away  from  the  so- 
csiety  of  those  whom  John  loved  and  venerated  as  his  brethren  and 
mastei^  in  the  faith.  He  pretended  to  feel  the  force  of  the  doctrine 
pf  the  Eeformersy  affected  to  be  convinced  by  his  brother's  arguments; 
aod/feigning  the  zeal  of  a  proselyte^,  he  undertook  to  shew  him  that  it 
was  his  doty  to  leave  Germany,  a  country  sufficiently  provided  with 
apostles  of  the  truth,  and  to  ^o  and  preach  it  in  Italy,  where  it  was 
unknown.  *  Since  God  has  dispelled  the  darkness  of  thy  mind,'  ex- 
claimed  the  hypocrite^  *  and  enlightened  thee  in  so  marvellous  a  man- 

*  ner,  it  is  thy  doty  so  to  act,  as  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  exhor^,  that 

*  the  grace  of  the  Lord  may  not  remain  void»  or  become  inactive 
^  withm  thee :  it  is  thy  duty  to  act  with  decision ;  to  leave  6ermaoy» 
<  where  this  doctrine  naving  so  many  teachers,  thou  must  needs  be 

*  useless,  and  to  remove  to  Italy  or  some  other  country,  ivhere^  by 
'  proceeding  with  secrecy  and  caution,  thou  mayest  succepd  in  disii- 
'  pating  the  errors  of  those  who  are  led  astray  and  blinded  by  super- 
f  sthion/  John,  whose  candour  was  equal  to  his  uprightness  and 
pie^,  was  overjoyed  at  beKeving  that  he  bad  snatched  firom  super- 
atittoD  a  brother  whom  he  tenderly  loved  ;  and,  worked  upon  by  tjie 
noble  sentiments  which  Alphonso  feigned,  he  would  willingly  b^e 
followed  him  to  Rome,  where  the  Pope,  by  a  legal  murder, .  woold 
hare  saved  the  wretch,  the  shame,  the  guilt,  and  the  remorse  of  a 
ffatrioide.  But,  on  John's  asking  the  advice  of  Bucer  and  bis  otl^er 
friends,  they  inspired  him  with  a  proper  mistrust,  and  persuaded  bun 
tjb  give  hiB  brother  an  absolute  retusal.  it  was  then  that  the  la^r« 
according  to  Sepulveda,  resolved  on  the  commission  of  the  cri^ae. 
That  wortbleiB  nistorian  is  bold  enough  to  defend  the  action  within 
snidacitr  which  makes  one  shudder.  According  to  him,  Alphonso 
found  himself  compelled  to  take  away  his  brother's  life,  because  no 
other  means  were  left  of  potting  an  end  to  the  mischief  which  he  ^aa 
doing  to  religion ;  because  this  murder  would  prevent  many  other  and 
greater  crimes  i^  because  it  would  spare  the  family  and  country  of  (he 
niarderer  and  his  victim,  a  foul  disgrace ;  because,  in  shedding  .^e 
blood  of  John,  he  should  repair  the  atrocious  injury  which  the  hevfsy 
«f  the  latter  had  inflicted  on  that  family  and  on  that  country  ;  bec$)ise, 
ai  the  enemy  .both  of  his  country  and  of  religion,  John  was  a^JM^fiod 
to  death  both  by  Divine  and  by  human  laws.  This  gospel  according 
ao  SepQiyec[a^  was  that  of  Alphonso  Diaz  and  of  Charles  the  Fi^h. 

.  *  The  crime  was  consummated  under  circumst^npes  of  tj^'e  most 
burnous  nature.  Alphonso  embraced  his  brother,  affected  to  slifed 
tears  of  tenderness,  and  forced  him  to  accept  of  some  money/  wliile 


w^.pfamnin^  ill  wbMii^fty  to  eOect  hit  destruc^oo*  Tbe  pwr 
&iio}a4  Kretch  pretended  to  return  to  Italy^  and  be  wont,  in  iSipt^  a» 

tr  as  Augsburg ;  but,  on  the  next  morning,  he  set  off  AgaiaJJor 
eubiirg,  attended  by  tbe  assassin  whom  be  bad  in  pay,  and  to 
whom  he  purposed  to  give  directions  with  precision  and  m  detail  re« 
sp^ctiiig  the  execution  of  the  horrible  crime  which  he  had  %o  long 
COD  tern  pi  a  ted. 

*  It  was  at  break  of  day,  March  27*  1546,  that  these  two  mis* 
creants  presented  themselves  at  tbe  door  of  the  house  where  John 
Diaz  loogcd.  The  holy  man  was  still  slumbering.  The  assassin,  on 
saying  that  he  was  the  nearer  of  a  letter  from  Alphonso,  was  admitted^ 
and  went  up  stairs  to  tiie  room  of  the  holy  martyr,  while  Alphonaa 
remained  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  to  be  ready  to  give  bit  aid  m  case 
of  need,  and  to  prevent  any  one  from  hindering  tbe  execution  of  the 
decd>  John,  bavips  been  awaked,  fearlessly  jumped  from  bis  bed  as 
sopn  4S  he  heard  a  better  had  been  brought  from  his  brother.  He 
took, it;  and  while  he  was  reading  it,  the  assassin,  who  stood  behind 
hjro,  bjuried  with  alibis  might  in  the  right  side  of  his  bead,  a  hatched 
which  he  had  concealed  under  his  coat.  Joho  fell  without  being  able 
td  utter  a  word.  Tbe  young  Savoyard  gentleman,  Claude  Senarcle» 
who  slept  In  the  same  room  with  John  6iaz,  agitated  by  an  omtnoua 
presentiment^  went  out  of  his  apartment  into  that  where  the  holy  man 
had  gone  to  read  his  brother's  letter.  He  found  him  dying,  bia  eyes 
turned  towards  heaven,  and  his  bands  joined  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
The  yoAng  man,  mastering  the  feelings  of  horror  and  grief  which, 
the  spectacle  could  not  but  inspire,  administered  to  his  friend  the 
consoIatioA3  of  religion.  John,  though  in  the  agonies  of  death  and 
speecJikss,  was  yet  able  to  express  by  signs,  that  be  was  sensible  of 
tnj^^  highest  kind  of  succour :  an  hour  after  he  expired* 

^.  His  murderers  were  pursued  and  taken,  but  the  Emperor  pro« 
tectcd  them :  he  discovered  all  the  ardour  of  fanaticism  in  withdraw- 
ing  them  from  the  sword  of  justice.  It  was  easy  to  ^q^,  says  Seoul- 
veaa,  'that  he  approved  of  the  deed.  That  unworthy  historian  givea 
the  revolting  injustice  of  Charles  the  name  of  humanity.  I  know  ncj 
other  Roman  Catholic  writer  who  has  dared  unveil  it ;  but  it  b  no« 
toriotiS,  that  the  spirit  of  the  sect  is  incompatible  with  tbe  impartiality 
of  history.  Alphonso  Diaz,  protected  by  bis  sovereign,  obtainea 
leave  to-be  triea  as  a  clerk  by  the  bishop  of  Trent;  aiiQ  tnat  prelate 
entered  with  all  the  zeal  oi  &  courtly  priest  into  the  views  and  aenti- 
ments  of  the  Emperor.  But  remorse  incessantly  pursued  the  miser- 
able  fratricide ;  and  some  hibtorians  maintain,  that,  instead  of  im« 
ploriag  the  mercy  of  God,  h^}  destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
ThQ  Bmp^ror/whom  these  and  so  many  other  atrocities  ought  to 
have  overwhelmed  with  not  less  bitter  remorse,  gave  himself  up  ta  hif 
projects  and  his  illusions,  and  daily  became  more  and  more  ^tiper** 
stitiops  and  more  fanatical  after  the  manner  of  the  Pharisees.  Th^ 
Inquisition,  which  bad  previously  for  a  long  time  excited  in.  his  mind 
just  f crupleib  had  an  Jiim  from  this  period  a  zealous  protectori  vh^ 
deeply  lamented  that  he  had  not  b^en  always,  such^  Faithful  to  the 
instructions  of  his  confessor,  he  became  tyrannical  and  cruel  for  the 
honour  of  Popery.    The  Spaniards  under  his  commands,  sacrificed 
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thrir  gfi^i  and  lavkbed  their  blood  in  that  cttuie;  exile»  pro0crip4ioiii» 
#xec)ilimM  were  the  lot  of  those  anioits  Ihem  who  poriued  miffi4lifc 
inquiries  in  the  spirit  of  candour  t  and  Charles  succeeded  in  atfeadling 
more  md  more  closely  the  Spanish  nation  to  the  Koran*g06pel  of -4he 
Court  of  Rome.* 

• 

We  must  here  reluctantly  take  Jeave  of  our  Author,  earnestly 
hoping  that  tie  will  meet  with  adequate  encouragement  in  the 
prosecution  of  his   invaluable  labours,  and  regretting  only  the. 
melliciency  of  our  feeble  commendation  to  procure  for  bis  work 
the  attention  in  ibis  country  which  it  merits.     So  little  interest 
is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  the  history  of  foreign  countries^ 
and  the  encyclopedia!    curiosity  of  modern  readers  is  so  easily^ 
satisfied  by  vapid  abridgements  and  outHnes,  that,  even  wera 
the  ChevaJier's   work  translated  into  our  own  language,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  prove  sufficiently  attractive.     Whea. 
the  campaigns  in   the  Peninsula  produced  a  momentary  eilthil^ 
siasm  for  that  nation,  a  '*  History  of  Spain'*  was  got  up  for  the 
market ;  a  hurried  and  meagre  compilation,  which,  if  tolerably 
correct  as  to  the  leading  political  facts,  wus  far  fronn  oomplete^ 
and  utterly  destitute,  not  simply  of  originality,  but  of  all  tho 
higher  qualities  of  history. *>     The  work  now  beforq  us  professes 
to  be  no  more  than  a  preliminary  essay  on  the  history  of  Spain  ;• 
and  the  first  ten  sections  present  little  more  than  an  outline  of 
the  earlier  periods ;  yet,  it  is  far  more  replete  with  informatioa^ 
and  interest  than  any  extant  work  on  the  subject  in  our  language^ 
and  when  completed  by  means  of  the  proposed  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations, will  form  the  best  possible  basis  for  a  complete  history 
of  the  Peninsula.    We  could  still  hope  .that  that  aenderatum 
might  be  supplied  by  the  Author  himself  out  of  the  materials 
vi'iih  which  he  is  so  richly  furnished.     Seldom  have  we  met  wit^ 
a  writer  more  admirably  qualified  by  his  learning,  his  imparti- 
ality,  his  enl^htened   views,  his  sound   judgement,  but  more 
particularly  his  Christian  spirit,  to  render  history  subservient  to^ 
its  genuine  purpose,  and  to  rescue  some  of  its  most  importaat 
lessons  from   the  faithless  misrepresentations  of  party-writer% 
whether  servile  bigots  or  philosophic  infidels. 

*  **  The  History  of  Spain  from^e  earliest  Period  to  1809.  By 
John  Bigland."  52  vols.  8vo.  1810.  Of  the  thirty-nine  chapters  into 
which  the  work  is  divided,  two  are  occupied  with  the  affiiirs  of  Mex- 
icd,  while  the  early  history  of  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Portugal  is 
wholly  passed  over.  The  reign  6f  Charles  the  Fifth  occupies  thre^ 
chapters  relating  chiefly  to  continental  a&irs ;  and  yet,  the  Refor- 
mation itf  not  glanced  at.  Lastly,  thb  literary  and  rehgious  bfstoryof 
th^'Pfeoinc^a  is  hot  in  the  slightest  manner  attended  to;  nor  is  eten 
tb«  ii&fititation  of  Uie  InooisitioDi  so  icoportant  and  prominent  a  Acty 
thought  worthy  of  recora. 
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BTfiHAL  or  the  most  favourite  articles  of  our  liistorical  faith. 
Iiiive  been  disturbed  by  the  sceptical  spirit  of  modern  literature, 
^e^om^m  history,  so  dear  to  our  earliest  recollections  and  one 
tivatitfest  feelingSi  h^s  most  particularly  suffered  from  this  raice  of 
Mtl->liearted  sophists,  who  have  lu  a  gjeat  measure  destroyed  Us 
efficacy  as  a  course  of  institution  for  the  youthful  mind,  by  low* 
erin<;  down  its  examples  of  elevated  virtue  and  heroic  aeDtimeiit 
to  a  vulgar  and  homely  standard.    They  deny,  that  Cuflias 
leaped  into  the  f^ulf,  or  that  Re^ulus  kept  his  faith  with  the 
Carthaginians ;  thus  paring  and  clipping  the  greatness  of  ancient 
davs  to  a  dall  level  with  that  of  our  own.    But  these  were  facts 
rehgionsly  believed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  at  a  time 
when  auMientic  monuments  that  should  either  establish  or  di$- 
]^ove  them,  might  have  been  referred  to.    And  when  we  con- 
template the  Roman  story  as  a  living  image  of  the  progressive 
atagea  of  human  civilization,  it  would  be  worse  than  extra:- 
vagance,  to  suppose  that  it  had   been  dressed  up  by  human 
invention  or  imagination.    In  truth,  all  its  events  hang  together 
with  an  exact,  we  had  almost  said  a  dramatic  conformity.     We 
pfbfes^  ourselves,  therefore,  of  that  sect  which  still  Adheres  to 
the  classical  creed  of  our  early  years,  when  we  arose  fvom  the  pe- 
vtnal  of  Roman  history  glowing  with  the  contemplation  of  excel- 
lence, Htid  animated  with  the  love  of  virtue. 
'  It  is  obvtotis,  however,  that  to  those  who  survey  this  wonderful 
f^ple  through  the  regular  vista  of  general  history,  tlie  fine 
shades  and  minutie  strokes  of  character  must  be  wholly  Ipst* 
The  personages  seem  dressed  as  if  to  appear  on  a  theatre:  great 
warriehi,    stern   republicans,   and  inflexible  patriots,  pass  in 
ftlat^y  toarch  before  us.  But  history,  by  reason  of  its  generalities, 
tarely  descends  to  those  domestic  retirements  where  every  dis- 
^tdse  Is  laid  aside,  and  nature  exhibits  her  unfettered  attitudes, 
IVM  from  their  poets,  their  satirists,  but,  above  all,  from  their 
dramatic  writers,  that  views  of  the  social  and  private  manners  of 
a  |>eople  cam  he  formed.    They  are  the  historians  of  aociety,  mnd 
it'iq  only  by  collating  and  arranging  their  inoidenlal  hints  and 
^«pld*  fetches,  0at  we  can  arrive  at  any  luminous  or  correct 
inferences  on  a  subject   so  interesting  and  pleasing.     With 
regard  to  Roman  customs,  indeed,  one  of  these  sources  of  ag^p- 
rity  is  wanting  to  us,  the  Roman  drama  being  unfortiiotlefy 
fi  mirror  of  the  humours  and  customs  of  Greece  rather  .thsa  of 
lleme.    Excepting  the  Oscan  or  Atellan  fables,  Rjg^e  bed 
^ver  a  drama  of  her  own ;  and  of  these  not  a  fragment  Una 
Mnrii^- 
-  -yet,  alluaions  tv  existing  manners  are  so  frequent  in,  l^omaii 
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'  p^ieiry,^  that  these  memorials  are  far  tt^m  being  4i^aiifyor%8tA 
neient.    If  classical  tutors  ^ould  point  out  in  thei^ttti^pvilbm, 
the  iUustratioDs  with  wbicb  it  abounds  of  the  eocial  ii0d  pHyate 
econotoy  of  ancient  life,  they  would  render  tlie  study  of  t^oirftS^ 
Jurenal,  Martial,  and  Ovid,  infinitely  more  pleasing  i^ncl  ii^rucj* 
tite.    This  service,  the  absurd  diligence  of  the  sohblit^la  ana 
bomnoentators  into  whose  hands  they  have  hitherto  fallei^  .ha^i 
by  no  means  superseded ;  for  the  Cnequiuses,  the  TorreotiufMi 
aiid  the  Larobinuses  have  scarcely  attempted  to  elucidate  tifi^ 
text  of  those  ill-fated  authors,  without  betraying  the  Batayiaii 
dulness  of  their  taste,  or  the  wild  extravagance  of  their  boiyec* 
tures.  For  instance,  (and  we  have  merely  selected  it  at  randatD| j 
"what  literary  relic  exhibits  more  varied  and  distinct  views  of 
Roman  manners,  than  the  satire  in  which  Horace  describes  his 
journey  to  Bnindusium  ?    Not  to  mention  the  decisive  aoawer 
which  a  passage  in  it  furnishes  to  the  elaborate  coo^tentious  of 
antiquaries  and  critics  as  to  the  use  of  chimneys  among  the 
Romans,  it  enables  us,  with  a  little  aid  from  geography,  to  settle 
ji  more  important  question  of  ordinary  life,  for  it  furnishes  u^ 
vith  a  mode  of  computing  the  rate  of  travelling  from  Roi^e  to 
the  distant   provinces,  when  the  object   was   jointly   that  9[ 
business  and  amusement ;  a  computation  which  Gibbon*  tuA  i^ 
tisfactorily  deduced  from  a  critical  and  geographical  cxaqainat^jffi 
of  the  satire.  This  seems  to  have  been  about  twenty  niiles  adfj<^ 
for  having  reached  Forum  Appii   only  on   the  second  uighl^ 
a  distance  considerably  less  than  fifty  miles,  it. is.  evident) that 
they  did  not  proceed  at  a  quicker  rate,  though  it  might  hava 
1)een  done  in  one  day,  had  their  business^  been  of  a  najture.that 
vrould  have  suffered  from  the  delay.     We  have  mentioned.  tl|J8 
circumstance  because  it  appears  to  have  escaped  the  ingenious 
'  writer  of  the  volume  now  before  us.     Much  of  this  journey  was 
by  tiie  inland  navigation  which  then  existed  through  a  traci  ^f 
cotiotry  where  there  is  at  present  no  trace  of  a  canal  or  rivei; ; 
«nd  ailiidst  a  moving  succession  of  portraitures,  the  rough 
manners  and  cbaraicteristic  humours  of  the  bargemen  of  that  ^v, 
tte  slightly  but  pleasingly  shadowed  in  this  most  exquisite  iiiag^o 
fimtei^p,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  antique  manners.     If  the  ex^« 
mation  of  Pompeii  by  laying  open  to  us  the  interior  of  a  Rooan 
town,  miraculously  recovered  from'  the  sliimber  of  agea,  and 
displaying  to  the  eye  the  internal  economy  of  its  houses,  triclimui, 
baiha,  lamps,  candelabra,  culinary  utensils,  and  all  the  machinery 
of  daily  life,— shops  so  perfect  that,  to  use  the  som^what^iypor* 
boiieal  expression  of  a  modern  traveller,  one  instipotively  lo^s 
tliebftid  the  counter  'for  the  master  or  his  joumeyiwaf*  if  ibe 
^  liodddf^  memoriab  thiis  unveiled  to  us,  have  power  iq  Uaoa- 
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port  us  over  the  gulf  of  time,  and  te  plant  as  in  die  ntidat  of  a 
people  who  lived  two  thousand  years  ago; — the  cabinet  pic- 
tures of  this  poem,  representing  the  humours  and  cbaract^  of 
the  lower  classes  of  that  people  in  all  their  plebeian  roughness, 
and  preserving  that  slang  or  vernacular  discourse  into  which  Xtie 
flavour  and  strength  of  national  character  seems  often  to  subside, 
must  be  considered  by  the  antiquary  and  the  scholar  as  by  no 
means  of  inferior  value.     Similar  sketches  are  wanting  to  com* 

Eletc  the  early  outlines  of  our  own  national  history.  Chaucer's 
umour  is  general,  not  nationaL  Uis  tales,  being  chiefly  takeu 
from  foreign  romances,  give  us  scarcely  more  than  faint  sketches 
of  the  state  of  society  in  the  reign  of  the  second  and  third 
Henrys  ^  and  even  the  Canterbury  Tale  is  a  picture  that  repre* 
seots  the  manners  of  France  or  of  Italy  nearly  as  vividly  as 
those  of  England.  At  a  later  period,  indeed,  the  French  have 
been  more  fortunate  in  Rabelais,  who  has  preserved  the  native 
energy  and  vernacular  license  of  that  tongue  fresh  and  unim- 

E aired  in  its  original  and   unhewn  roughness.    This  also  has 
een   done  by  Horace,    in   the   intellectual  gladiatorship,    as 
Johnson  calls  it,  between  Sarmentus  and  Mes^ius, —  a  contest  of 
horse-play  raillery,  half  humour  and  half  abuse  (dicteria),  the 
peculiar  pungency  of  which,  though  almost  lost  to  our  more  fas- 
tidious notions  of  humour,  seems  to  have  been  acutely  relished 
by  the  enlightened  guests  who  reclined  at  the  table  of  Cocceius. 
A  still  more  valuable  monument  is  preserved  to  us  in  the 
charming  epithalamium  of  Catullus  on  the  marriagis  of  Alanlius 
and  Julia.     It  is  a  minute  detail  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies  prac- 
tised by  the  Romans,  and  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.     But  the 
Bard   of  Verona  has    scarcely  surpassed   in  correctness  and 
strength   of  colouring,  Hbraer^s  exuuisite  description   of  the 
same  rite  in  his  shield  of  Achilles.    Neither  of  them  seems  to 
have  mentioned  a  single  circumstance  that  does  not  still  take 
place  at  the  wedding  of  a  modern  Greek,  making  a  few  requisite 
allowances  for  tbi?  change  of  religion.    The  nuptial  torches 
carried  before  the  bride,  when  she  is  summoned  at  break  of  day, 
the  decent  coyness  that  delays  her  steps,  the  tears  that  gush  from 
her  eyes  as  if  the  fate  of  Iphigenia  awaited  her,  are  still  prac<* 
tised  among  the  other  symbolical  usages  of  this  cereiDoniaL 

<  Clauslra  pandite  januae. 

Virgo  adett;  viden'  ut  faces 

Splendidas  quatiunt  comas* 

Sed  moraris»  abit  dies. 
,  Frodeas  nov^  pupta* 

Tardat  ingenuus  pudor, 

Quae  tamen  magis  audiens 

Flet,  qiiod  ire  necesse  sit.' 
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<  l^ar  tbe  iMTg!  the  gates  unfold! 
The  bashful  virgin  ^oi»e««-r-Bahold 
How  red  the  nuptial  torches  glare! 
How  bright  they  shake  their  splendid  hair! 
Come  gentle  bride!    The  waning  day 
,'  Rebukes  this  lingerinfft  cold  delay. 

We  will  not  blame  thy  bashful  fears. 
Reluctant  step  and  gushing  tears.' 

Lamb's  TrembUhm, 

Nor  are  the  nuts  forgotten,  which  are  thrown  nboot  as  tii^ 
bridegroom  proceeds ;  a  custom  allegorieal  of  tiis  renunciation 
of  loose  aiuours  and  childish  frolics.  '  On  the  arrWal  of  thb 
^  wife  at  her  future  abode,  she  is  supported/  says  an  intelligent 
Traveller,*   ^  by  her  father  and  mother,  that  sh^  may  not  touch 

*  ilie  threshold,  though,  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  the  honour  of 
^  ili'e  husband  obliges  her  to  tread  upon  a  sieve  of  leather,. 
^  Should  it  not  yield  to  the  pressure,  no  explanktion  will  induce 

*  bim  to  receive  as  bis  wife,  one  whose'  previous  misconduct  bnM 
^  been  proved  by  so  infallible  a  test.'  The  formor  of  these 
customs  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Catullus. 

*  Transfer  omine  cum  "bono 
Limen  aureolos  pedes, 
Rasiiemque  subi  forem.* 

*  Let  not  the  threshold  (omen, blest!) 
Be  with  thy  golden  slipper  prest ; 
But  swiftly  spring  with  lightness  o'er. 
And  swiftly  pass  the  polibhed  door.' 

We  have  claimed  the  indulgence  of  these  citations,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  multifarious  and  widely  scattered 
authorities,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  ancient  manner^ 
must  be  deduced;  and  as  a  familiar  ac([uaintance  with  these 
authoritiea  implies  various  and  extensive  reading,  and  the  dlliir 
gent  consultation  of  books  not  always  accessible  to  the  mer^ 
general  reader,  it  is  evident,  that  judicious  compilations  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  an  accurate  idea  of  Roman  manners. 
The  Author  of  the  volume  under  our  consideration  has  stated 
his  own  views  with  much  good  sense  and  modesty. 

*  It,  therefore,  occurred  to  the  Author,  that  a  concise  account  of 
the  state  of  society  in  ancient  Rome,  clothed  in  plain  language,  di- 
vested, as  far  as  possible,  of  Latin  terms,  and  pruned  of  all  subjects 
which  offend  against  delicacy,  could  not  fail  to  be  serviceable  to 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  completing  their  education; 
and  might,  perhaps,  not  prove  unacceptable  to  some  of  riper  years. 
He  claims  no  other  merit  in  the  execution  of  the  task  he  has  nnder* 

**  Essay  on  the   Resemblance  of  tlie  Ancient  and  Modern 
Greeks."    By  the  Hon.  Fred.  Douglas,  p.  112* 
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yAufce^i  ftbm  that  of  having -attentively  compared  vartoot-  authoritieCy 
luid  or  Imving  recorded  %uch  facts,  only,  as  are  either  incontestabhr 
established,  or  generally  received.  The  learned  reader  wHI,  indeed, 
discover  some  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  exists '  among  the  best 
mformed  commentators;  but  as  it  was  not  the  Author's  object  to 
toter  into  any  discussion  respecting  them,  he  has  adopted,  withcyot 
remark,  that  which  appeared  to  him  the  most  entitled  to  preference* 
It  miajr  aho  be  objected,  tliat  many  of  Uie  instances  he  has  adduced 
ertf  ^tiUe  $  that  the  quotations  from  the  poete  are  too  numerous ;  aiid» 
that  he  has  omitted  some  prominent  features  in  the. Roman  chataoter. 
;]3afc  <a»  historical  worl^  must  necessarily  contain  allusions  to  fiicta 
4l9ea4y  known;. the  poets  have  only  been  introduced  when  the  author 
conceived  that  they  would  elucidate  the  subject  with  more  advantage 
than  he  could  himself;  and,  for  the  omission  of  scenes,  often  dis* 
gustin^  in  themselves,  and  from  Which  neither  valuable  information 
Could  be  derived,  nor  any  moral  inference  deduced,  no  apology  is 
deemed  necessary, 

'  *Ihe  diief  matter  has  been  extracted  from  a  French  work  of  long- 
standing reputation,  the  production  of  Professor  d'Amay,  a  gentleman 
treil  known  to  the  literary  world  in  the  department  of  the  beHes 
.  lettres.  The  other  modem  works  to  which  the  Author  is  the  moat 
Indebted,  are,  **  Kennet,'*  •*  Potter,"  and  *«  Dr.  Alexander  Adam,  on 
Roman  Antiquities  ;**  the  splendid  publication  of  Count  Cayhis  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  the  various  commenutors  on  Pliny,  Juvenal^ 
and  Persius,  amongst  whom  he  feels  bound  to  distinguish  Mr.  Gilford; 
his  other  obligations  are  generally  acknowledzedf  in  the  notes. 

*  How  fkr  the  Author  has  succeeded  in  the  object  he  had  in  con- 
tempTation,  it  remains  for  the  Public  to  determine.  He  is,  himself, 
conscious  of  too  many  defects  in  the  work,  not  to  have  just  reason  to 
apprehend  the  test  of  criticism :  but  he  will  not  deprecate  its  censure 
by  misplaced  apologies,  or  by  a  detail  of  difficulties  in  the  execution 
of  so  trifling  a  production,  although  they  who  have  experienced  the 
labour  of  compilation  will  no  doubt  admit,  that  they  are  neither  few 
nor  easily  surmounted ;  and  he  only  trusts  it  may  be  recollected,  that 
he  professes  to  present  but  a  mere  outline,  which  may  yet  be  filled  ap 
by  some  abler  hand/ 

!  We  are  by  no  means  indisposed  to  accord  to  him  the  jiraise 
9t  bavipp^  executed  his  task  with  taste  and  judgement.  Our  aoi- 
madversioiis  will  apply  to  tb^  unskilful  arrangement  of  bis 
aiaterials^  (a  defect  which  may  be  removed  in  a  future  iiB«- 
pression,)  rather  than  to  any  intrinsic  error  in  thesobstanoe 
of  tbe  work)  which  we  4inhesitatingly  recommend  aa  highly 
bsefal  and  subsidiary  to  tbe  classical  student.  For  instaooey 
C/hapter  IV.  com))rebends  (he  following  discordant  topics:  '  On 
the  City  of  Rome — Medical  Practice — and  Money ;  topics 
wbiohf  not  hanging  toother  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  assod* 
atiooy  betray  great  unskilfulness  in  their  arrangement.  Again ; 
Chapter  vl  is  appropriated  to  Villas  and  Gardens ;  but 
tbree  chapters  upoq  distinct  subjects  intefvene  between  thin 
MdCbap^iy  IXaiMl  X.  on  Galleries  and  Librariesi  A^oe- 
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ducts  and  Baths,  which  are  succeeded  by  andtheir  upon  HWU^es 
and  Furniture.  Surelj,  the  memory  would  have  received  xtiofe 
assistance  from  a  more  generic  classification  of  the  subjects,  bV 
which  they  would  have  glided  by  easier  transitions  iatb  eacn 
oilier.  Tbusy  the  houses  of  the  Romans  ou^ht  to  have  been 
treated  in  connexion  with  their  accessorieB,<^villas  and  ^rd«AS» 
galleries  and  libraries^  aqueducts  and  baths.  This  is  nuaorcri- 
tioiam^  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  deserving  of  atteolkm  io 
a  work  of  elementary  instruction. 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner,  as  wail  as 
of  the  diligence  of  the  Author, ^we  select,  principally  for  ourftlr 
readers,  a  part  of  his  account  of  a  female  toilette. 

*  The  Roman  ladies  usually  bathed  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the 
wen.  Like  thera,  they  generally  made  use  of  the  public  therms, 
and  even  occasionally  practised  some  of  the  athletic  exercises  to 
which  such  places  were  adapted.  But  they  were  attended,  on  those 
occasionSf  by  their  own  servants,  and,  as  the  baths  afforded  the  coa- 
venienpies  of  private  apartments,  they  sometimes  madfe  use  of  them 
for  all  the  puq>oses  of  the  toilet. 

*  Ladies  of  distinction  had  numerous  female  attendants,  to  each  of 
whom  a  separate  department  was  assigned :  thus,  one  was  the  hair- 
dresser, another  had  the  care  of  the  wardrobe,  a  third  of  the  per- 
fumes and  paint,  while  a  fourth  adjusted  the  robes ;  and,  insteaa  of 
the  indiscriminate  appellation  of  waiting-maid,  they  were  each  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  their  employment".  T*here  was,  also,  a  supe- 
rior order,  who  formed  the  privy-councii  of  the  dressing-room,  and 
whose  only  duty  was,  to  assist  at  the  deliberations  on  the  important 
business  of  decoration,  and  to  decide  on  the  contending  claims  pf 
rival  fashions.  This  cabinet  was  composed  oF*  the  female  parasites 
vrho  attached  themselves  to  women  or  rank ;  and,  if  we  m^y  credit 
the  poets,  their  o£Bce  was  far  from  being  a  ainecure.  Juvenal*  veiy 
ungallantly,  accuses  the  ladies  of  his  day  of  occasional  fits  of  spleen, 
vhich,  he  says,  they  sometimes  vented  on  their  attendants ;  and  even 
more  than  hints,  that  these  little  petulancies  were»  in  some  instances, 
provoked  by  the  apprehension  of  being  too  late  to  attend  the  tempTe 
of  Isis— a  convenient  eoddess  who  presided  over  the  mysteries  of  the 
rendezvous— or  by  embarrassments  thrown  in  their  wajr  bv  the  surly 
lealonsy  of  ill-bred  husbands :  and  his  transfators  have  rather  height- 
oiied  than  sofkened  the  colours  of  the  scene  depicted  by  the  Roman 
paeu  But  whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in  the  origiaal  pic- 
ture, should,  in  candour,  be  attributed  to  the  prevalenoe  of  shivery» 
vhich,,  by  presenting  human  nature  in  a  statp  of  moral  debasemeotf 
and  afibrdii^  constant  opportuities  for  the  exercise  of  uncontroHsd 
dominion,  must  have  insensibly  led  to  impatience  of  contradictiony 
^d  irritability  of  temper.* 


^Advantage  of  being  formed  of  glass,  in  lien  of  which  plates  of  po- 
iMied  metal  were  substltated.    That  tooktng.giassea  werd-wfcotty 
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unknown,  has  indeed  been  doubted,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
author,  who  certainly  distinctly  alludes  to  their  having  been  made  ifi 
Egypt.  But,  although  various  articles  of  glass  are  enumerated 
among  costly  pieces  or  Roman  furniture,  mirrors  are  only  mentioned 
among  plate ;  and  no  distinct  account  of  the  modern  invention  oecdrs 
until  the  thirteenth  century.  Those  anciently  in  use,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  generally  of  pure  silver,  although  they  are  known  to  have 
been  alto  composed  of  mixed  metal :  they  were  kept  in  cases  to 
preserve  their  polish,  and  were  often  sufficiently  large  to  reflect  the 
entirefignre. 

'  No  other  head-dress  was  worn  than  the  hair  variously  arranged  and 
ornamented ;  except,  ind^d,  that,  at  one  time,  a  cap,  in  the  form  of 
a  mitre,  was  in  vogue ;  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse  with  all  but  women 
oir  an  abandoned  character.  The  combs  were  of  ivory,  or  box,  and 
sometimes  of  metal ;  and  a  heated  wire  was  used,  round  which  the 
hair  was  curled  into  the  required  form.  The  most  usual  was  to  plait, 
and  roll  it  as  a  bandeau  round  the  head,  on  the  crown  of  which  it  was 
fastened  in  a  knot:  and  it  became  fashionable  to  raise  these  tresses  so 
high,  that  they  were  heaped  upon  each  other  until  they  were  reared 
into  a  kind  of  edifice  of  many  stages,  where — 

'  With  curls  on  curls,  like  different  stories  rise 
Her  towering  locks,  a  structure  to  the  skies.' 

OtncfCs  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

False  hair  was  then  had  recourse  to ;  which  at  length  assumed  the 
form  of  a  wig;  and,  at  one  time,  it  was  the  mode  to  dress  it  in  imi- 
tation of  a  military  casque.  Tlie  curls  were  confined  with  small 
chains,  or  rings  of  gold,  and  bodkins  studded  with  precious  stones. 
Fillets  of  purple,  or  white,  riband,  ornamented  with  pearls,  were  also 
worn  on  the  head,  and  splendid  jewels  in  the  ears.  There  were  some 
decorations  for  the  heaa  which  were  considered  peculiarly  indicative 
of  female  decorum  ;  such  was  a  plain  broad  riband  with  which  some 
matrons  tressed  their  hair;  others  appertained  exclusively  to  par^ 
ticular  families :  but  it  is  probable  that  these  distinctions  were  soon' 
lost,  or  confounded  in  the  maze  of  fashion.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  oommoowealth,  ladies  never  appeared  abroad  without  a  veil ;  but 
it  was  gradually  laid  aside  as  the  reserve  of  their  mannen  declined, 
and  was  eventually  only  used  for  mere  ornament,  or  convenience. 

<  Fair  hair  was  the  most  esteemed,  and  both  men  and  women  used 
to  stain  it  with  a  flaxen  dye.  Various  essences  were  used  to  perfume 
and  give  it  lustre,  and  sometimes,  it  was  powdered  with  gold  dust  to 
render  it  still  more  resplendent.  This  latter  mode  came  from  Asia. 
Josephus  iays»  that  it  was  practised  by  the  Jews :  some  of  the  em- 
perors adopted  it;  and  the  hair  of  Commodas  is  said  to  have  become 
so  fair  and  bright  by  its  constant  use,  that,  when  the  sun  shone  upon 
it,- his  head  appeared  as  if  on  fire.  But  the  powder  used  by  the 
modems  was  unknown  to  the  ancients :  their  authors  do  not  mention 
it ;  and  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  Church  make  no  aUusioA 
to  it  amongst  all  the  means  which  they  reproach  the  women  with 
having  adopted  to  heighten  their  charms;  neither  do  the  old  ro. 
mances,  which  yet  give  such  minute  details  reepecting  drea ;  dor  ia 
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it  seen  in  any  of  the  antique  portraits,  although  the  painters  of  those 
days  usually  copied  the  dress  and  ornaments  as  actUalfy  worn. 

<  If  the  hair  exacted  such  attention,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
lace  was  not  neglected ;  and,  indeed,  we  read  of  almost  as  many  cos- 
metics as  fill  the  columns  of  a  modern  newspaper.  To  etiamerate 
them  all,  would  be  as  endless,  as  it  probably  would  be  but  Itttie  in- 
structive to  the  very  able  professors  in  the  mysterious  and  important 
arts  of  personal  embellishment  of  which  the  present  age  can  boastf 
but  one  precious  receipt  from  the  pen  of  the  bard  who  sung  •*  the? 
*•  Art  of  I^ove,"  cannot,  it  is  presumed,  be,' even  now,  wholehr  unin- 
teresting to  the  accomplished  votaress  of  the  toilet  who  may  ^gn  to* 
konour  these  pages  witn  a  perusal  :-— 

'*  Vetcttes,  and  beaten  barley  let  them  take, 
And  with  the  whites  of  eggs  a  mixture  nake ; 
Then  dry  the  precioiu  pasie  with  sun  and  wind, 
And  into  powder  very  gently  grind. 
Get  hart*s-born  next,  but  let  it  be  the  first 
That  creature  sheds,  and  beat  it'  well  to  dust ; 
^>ix  pounds  in  all;  then  mix,  and  sifl  them  well, 
A  nd  think  the  while  how  fond  Narcissus  fell : 
Six  root^  to  you  that  pensive  flow'r  must  yield. 
To  mingle  with  the  rest,  well  bruis'd,  and  cleanly  pcerd. 
Two  ounces  next  of  gum,  and  thural  seed. 
And  let  a  double  share  of  honey  last  succeed. — 
With  this,  whatever  damsel  paints  her  face. 
Will  brighter  than  her  glass  see  every  grace*'* 

Ovid:  Art  of  BeaxUi^.'^Anonym. 

« Pliny  speaks  of  a  wild  vine,  with  very  thick  leaves  of  a  pale  green, 
the  seeds  of  tlie  grape  of  which  were  red,  and  being  bruised  with  tha 
leaves,  were  used  to  refreslv  the  complexiott.  Fabula,  saj^  Martial, 
feared  the  rain  on  account  of  tlie  chalk  upon  her  face,  and  Sabella, 
the  scin,  because  of  the  ceruse  with  which  she  was  pointed.  Thai 
aaoie  author  mentions  a'depilatory  which  was  employed  to  eradicate 
obnoxious  hairs :  and  Plautus  alludes  to  the  use  of  rouge.  Mai>y 
ladies  used  to  wasli  themselves  in  asses'  milk ;  and  the  celebrated 
Foppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  bathed  daily  in  it.  This  lady,  we  are.told^ 
invented  an  unctuous  paste  which  was  in  universal  esteem  as  a  soft- 
ener of  the  skin ;  it  was  spread  over  the  face  as  a  mask,  and  was  very 
generally  and  constantly  worn  in  the  house ;  thus  creating  a  kind  of 
domestic  countenance  for  the  husband,  while-  that  underneath  was 
carefully  preserved  for  the  more  favored  admirer,  or  the  public. 

*  The  Roman  ladies  were  extremely  careful  of  their  teeth :  they  used 
small  brushes,  and  toothpicks:  the  latter  sometimes  of  silver  {but 
those  most  esteemed  were  made  of  the  wood  of  the  maatich-  tree.  Of 
what,  besides  water,  they  employed  to  cleanse  them,  we  only  know^ 
thai  there  was  a  favourite  lotion,  which  they  received  from  Spain,  the 
ohief  ingredient  in  which  was  a  liquid  that  undoubtedly  would  not 
recommend  it  to  modern  notice.  False  teeth  are  mentioned  by  both 
Horace  and  Martial,  as  being. common  in  their  time. 

'  Art  had  not,  indeed,  then  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  supplying 
the  absolute  deficiency  of  an  eye ;  but  means  were  not  wanting  to 
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encccaBe  tbsirlusirei  and  to  hiake  those  which  were  smtiU  ^  aind:» 
aDDoar  largor  and  more  prominent  than  they  really  were*  ^  This  waa 
eflected  by  burning  the  powder  of  antimony,  the  vapour  of  wbioh 
being  allowed  to  asceni  to  the  eyes,  had  the  effect  of  distending  the 
eyelids ;  or  the  powder^  and  sometimes,  indeed,  common  soOt,  waa 
gently  spread  with  a  bodkin  underneath  the  lid,  and  the  tint  which  it 
miparted  was  supposed  to  give  an  expression  of  liquid  softness  to  ;the 
eye.  Pencilling  the  eyebrows  waa  a  constant  practice ;  nor  was  there 
any  ignorance  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  skilfully  disposed  patch, 
or  of  any  other  of  the  numerous  arcana  by  which  the  chanaa  of  tbe, 
person  are  heightened  and  displayed.'    pp»  260 — 269. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  never  glanced  at  the  private  Uvea  ftiid 
80<»al  n^aiiners  of  these  lords  of  tlie  earth,  without  copious,  de- 
dudioaa  frooa  the  prevailing  notions  as  to  their  refinement. 
RcfineoMfiti  indeed,  ia  merely  a  relative  term.  In  contradh* 
tinction  to  the  wants  and  grossness  of  a  condition  wboHy  uneivi- 
liaed,  they*  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  polished  people.  But 
there  was  a  barbarity  in  their  splendour,  a  coarseness  in  their 
refinementa,  that  fills  us  ^itb  loathing  and  disgust.  The  deKca* 
cieaof  their  table  were  estimated  by  the  sums  lavnbed  to  pro- 
encelhem ;  and  a  side-dish  of  birds  brought  from  the  remotest 
dietanecs,  and  rare  oiily  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  or  the 
meloily  of  their  note.  was*considered  as  the  choicest  dainty.  In 
general,  their  banquets  were  remarkable  for  clumsy  and  inelegant 
prefoaifMi,  anfd  oaloulated  rather  to  satiate  a  savage  and  undis* 
tin^nishthc;  gluttony,  than  to  allure  and  bribe  a  fastidious  appe- 
tito^  Maltese  cranes,  peacocks,  and  other  rarities,  were  highly 
prised,  though  no  stomach  could  digest,  and  no  palate  endure 
them.  It  was  no  mfcommon  thing,  to  take  an  emejtic  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment,  to  enable  the  human  bog  to  swallow 
an  additional  load  of  victuals.  Snails  were  fatten^  with  great 
care  far  the  Roman  table;  but  a  species  of  white  maggot  found 
In  old  timber,  was  a  peculiar  luxury.  Stewed  or  frieaseed  suck- 
ing poppies  were  in  high  esteem.  Of  this  dish,  Pliny  says,  that 
they  were  fit  for  the  gods  ;*  and  a  cook  is  celebrated  in  an  epi- 
gram of  MartiaPs,  for  the  skill  with  which  he  prepared  the  paps 
of  e  sow.  Water-rats  also  were  in  great  request.  But  the 
moat  sumptQOtts  dish  was  a  white  boar,  himself  a  feast,— prop- 
ter coiivf via  mmtum. 

fituMigh,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  excite  the  scorn  and  dis- 
gust 'Of  a  modem  j^otarmond  ibr  the  delicacies  of  a  Roman  tabte« 
There  are  other  features  in  the  social  habits  of  this  great  people, 
stiR  more  adapted  to  lower  our  notions  of  their  refinement. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  hospifalrty,  the  per- 
fect equality  of  every  guest  who  sits  at  the  same  table ;  for  each 
person  was  treated  according  to  his  rank,  and  the  unhappy  ptt^ 
sons  wbb  sat  on  the  lower  couches,  fared  much  worse  than  those 
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ythm  occupied  the  liigher.  Thef  n^re  fn'higk  iHdr  if  they  ooriil 
giet  4be  iragments  of  a  haif e  that  had  been  well  high  devaiatoed, 
and  happy  to  compound  for  the  bfiklof  the  wiid  bdkr^  Jnvehal, 
¥rhctae  good  sense  revolted  at  those  barbarous  usages,  ui|iin|kd.T: 
Tertson  them  ivilh  becoming  severity. 

*  Spes  bene  tMBnandi  tos  decipit :  eece  dabit'jam 
Semesum  leporem,  atque  aUquid  de»duntbiiB  apri^^ 

nm  hteii  sfrts  of  wine  also  were  seldohi  allowed  to  ^eaeh^the^ 
lower  end  of  the  table ;  a  sordid  practice,  WhMi  Dr.  Olarife 
reprobates  a^the  custom  Htsome  of  the  taUea  of  th^  RtsMsii* 
Bobaityv  where  he  visited.  Bur  a  pracHce  of  ttlH  greater  aMaii^ 
nete^prevailod.  Each  guM  provided  bis  own  najpkin;  «nd  fiv^ 
quamly  'sent  ii^back,  oratmned  with  fragments  of  the  repast,  <o' 
his'ewhfattily. 

Tile  stave  trade  existed  in  ancient  Rome,  wiUi  elvery  oireoAi*' 
aianeciof  cruelty  and  horror  incident  to  that  aociurfed  tivAo;^ 
Slaves  wer^  expMM  «(s  Cattle  in  the  pnUic  matkei,  wkhr  lahsii' 
on  Ib^irneok,  descriptive  of  their  qualities;  and-  the  masmiMid^ 
ao  absolute  authority  over  them.  The  right  bf  Hfe  and  4Mtk^ 
oTsr  tMs  unhappy  portion  of  mankind^  was^  indeed ^  restrieted  by 
▼arions  enaclm^ts ;  but  the  laws  i^rded  them  no  protection.^ 
If  >a  naiMer  was  cohimitted  in  a  family »  the'  slaves  wi^re'  pill  *if^ 
death  as  a  matter  of  cpurse,  unless  the  actual  'perpetrat6r  W8»^ 
disoov^ed  ;  hnd  if  their  evidence  was  requisite' in  a  court  of  lak, 
tbe-pr^tminaflry  process  by  which  it  wa»  exth^stedi  was  tMt  of^ 
puding  Ihem  to  the  torture.  '  *  -* 

Dwt  tb^  great  Seminariee  in  which  the  Rotnairs  froorf  their 
early  yoMh  imbibed  ihMr  lessons  of  insensibility  and  ^rueHy^ 
were  the  amusements  of  the  circus.    Of  tfacM,  the  eonibais  i»f '^ 
gladiators  Were  the  principaL    Thev  fought  with  various  w^ft^' 
poM«    One  olasd  of  them  were  called  reHarii;  from  their  oarf^^* 
ing  in-  one  hand  a  |i6t  to  etitangle  their  adversary^  tbat*the^- 
iiaiglilt'  despatch  him  with  the  other.*    If  the  gladiator  wao> 
vroulMled,  his  fate  depended  upon  the  wiH  pf  the  speelatoi^i  who  • 
pressed  down  tiieir  thun^bs  if  they  chose  to  saye  hiAs^  bdl*  held  ^ 
them  up  if  it  was  'thcfir  pleasure  that  he  should  be  slain.    fCfato ' 
iBliitfmah  signal  was  not  uofrequently  given,  and  the  misersM^^ 
wreteb,  after  receiving  his  mortal  wound,  was' dragged  into*  a  * 
consoioo  receptacle  for  the  carcases  of  those  who  were  th^s  but* 
c^red  foe  the  amusement  of  the  populace.    These  bi^rribfa^ 
exliibitioAs  continued  till  the  r^ign  of  Constaatine*  .  \i  is  one  dtf: 
the  gloried  of  the  Christian  feli^n,  to  hate  abofisUed  these 
dreadful  spectacles,  which,  for  nearly  seven  cetttQrie^' btd -^^^ 
ruffed  ynti  brtrtalized  the  Roman  manners : 

.  ••"^mollit  inpres, 
---     '-'  Neoidffit-eMlehM.  '    '         -    *  -* "^ 
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Art.  in*  1«  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Aiiatic  Turlteyp  from 
the  Manuacript  Journab  of  Modern  Travellerg  in  those  Countrieib 
,    Edited  by  Robert  Walpole,  A.M.  4<to.    Price  SL  Ss. 

2.  Tnnels  in  varioiu  Countries  of  the  East,  being  a  Continuation  of 
Memoira  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  Sec.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walpole»  M«A.  4to.  pp.  xxiv,  612.  Price 
Stda.    Loivdon.  1820. 

TRAVELLERS  in  European  or  Asiatic  Turkey  buve  roaoy 
ofagtaclea  to  encounter.    A  considerable  part  oC  diis.yaat 
enapire  ia  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  deatilute  not  only  of 
OQOiiBodious  roadiy  but  of  the  meanest  aoeommodationa  to  le- 
W9Bi^  or  facilitate  the  journey.    Some  spotSi  and  tt^ese  too  the 
jp^st  beautiful  portions  of  the  country,  are  subject  to  the  dread- 
ful visitations  of  the  plague.    Add  to  these  impedimenta,  the 
QiMiuist  atato  of  the  Ottoman  provinces,  their  disorderly  govern* 
loeota  and  defective  police, — the  sleepless  and  feverish  animoaity 
betwaao  the^enslavM  descendants  of  the  ancient  Qreeks  and 
tbair^pressive  and  insolent  maaters, — the  intemiption  of  inter-* 
course  ,oet ween  different  places,  occasioned  by  the  numecpua 
banditti  which  infest  them ;— and  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some 
CQiyecture  as  to  the  difficulties  which  have  so  long  rendered  a 
compleln  or  systematic  account  of  this  interesting  part  of  the 
globe^a  matter  of  hope  rather  than  of  expectation. 
.  li.  ia  to  theae  causes,  diverging  indeed  from  their  cadieal 
owiae-^-bad  government,  that  we  must  attribute  the  debaaemaiit 
Mddegeneracy  of  the  modern  Turks.  Among  the  numerous  works 
ktdy  published  concerning  Turkey  and  the   countriea  under 
liar  rulfl^  there  is  not  one  which  refers  us  to  their  advancement 
Hi  art  or  adeoce,  or  to  a  melioratioip  of  their  civil  w^d  pditioal 
cMiditioii,  or  which  givea  ua  the  slightest  reason  to  conclude 
that  they  have  been  Uught  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ligfato.aBd 
aMuirementa  of  the  more  polished  sUtes  of  Europe,    A  dread 
of  Nanovation  keeps  the  Turkish  mind  nearly  atthe  same  level 
from  age  to  age ;  and  those  ebbs  and  flows  m  the  general  iatel<- 
loct  of  nations,  of  which  History  has  so  many  examples^  are 
uliony  unknown  in  Turkey.    They  have  also  a  summary  and 
waaanamooious  mode  of  admonishing  their  sover^gns  to  apstaiu 
feom  all  changes  suggested  by  the  practice  of  Christian  countries. 
The  apprehension  that  the  Emperor  Selim  the  Third  would  in- 
teedum  some  political  meliorations,  waa  the  principal  cause 
wtikibled  to  his  deposition  and  death. 

.  The  result  ia,  that  so  long  as  thi#  brutal  government  auhaiste, 
MMT  general  stock  of  information  concerning  Turkey  inuit  be 
iasperfect,  and  derived  from  the  contributions  of  various  trtyel- 
lev,  rather  than  the  fruit  of  researches  prosecuted  by  an  in« 
dindwl*    Wa  aro^  tberefore,  disposed  to  comoiend  tbe  plao 
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t(topted  by  Mr.  Walpole,  of  collecting  from  intelligent  and 
learned  persons  who  have  recently  visited  those  countri^s^  such 
extracts  from  their  diaries  or  note-books,  as  were  likely,  to  illus- 
trate their  geography,  antiquities,  and  natural  history,  theic 
ancient  grandeur  or  present  condition  ;  subjects  iff  hich  c^pen  an 
extensive  field  of  investigation.  But  the  chief  advantage  of 
this  plan  is,  in  our  opinion,  that  we  obtain  the  actual  observations 
of  each  traveller  in  liis  own  words,  the  faithful  record  of  what 
he  hioiself  saw,  presented  in  a  state  of  deshabille  as  it  were ;  not 
dressed  and  tricked  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  book. 

Wo  have  hitherto  from  various  causes  delayed  our  notice  of 
the  former  voUitne  edited  by  Mr.  Walpole.  We  shall,  therefore, 
slightly  glance  at  its  contents,  in  order  that  the  scholar  and 
general  reader  may  beNinabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  lite- 
rary value  of  both  compilations. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  our  information  respecting 
Greece  is  more  copiou;:!  than  that  which  we  have  obtained  coneeni- 
ing  the  other  provinces  oi  the  empire.  The  reason  is  obvioils. 
The  population  is  chiefly  Christian,  and  the  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  is  more  easy  than  with  a  people  influenced  by 
the  pride  and  prejudice  of  Mahommedanism.  The  greater  psf^t, 
therefore,  of  the  papers  which  compose  the  first  volume,  reltite 
to  Greece,  both  within  and  without  the  isthmus  of  Oorinth,  and 
the  islands  of  the  l^E^ean.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Morritty 
Dr.  Sibthorp,  Dr.  Hunt,  the  late  Professor  Carlyle,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  the  learned  Editor  himself, 
ure  the  principal*  contributors.  The  first  paper  is  an  interestfng 
journal  by  Mr.  Morritt  of  his  travels  through  the  district  of 
Bf  aina  in  the  Morea.  The  history  of  the  Mainotes  has  gi<^n 
rise  to  so  much  disquisition  and  conjecture,  and  so  little  is  known^ 
cfonceming  a  people  whose  fundamental  policy  it  is  to  hoM  no 
intercourse  with  strangers,  and  even  to  expel  them  from  their 
territory,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  extracting  a  short 
socount  of  this  interesting  country  from  Mr.  Morritt^s  narrative ; 
first,  however,  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the  obscure  questien 
of  their  origin.  Upon  this  head,  three  opinions  have  been  sri- 
Vunced.  The  Mainotes  themselves  boast  of  their  descent  firotki 
the  ancient  Spartans.  It  is  the  designation  by  which  they  are 
known  among  themselves,  while  the  histories  of  LyeorguiErMd 
Leoiiidas,  partly  as  saints  and  partly  as  robbers,  are  still  ftgtired 
hi  their  popular  traditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uasparfug 
and  universal  extermination  in  which  Nabis  is  said  to  haw^in- 
vdtftd  the  whole  Spartan  race,  greatly  diminishes  the  wathcn- 
ticity  ef  the  claim.  Some  travellers  have  gone  so  fat  as  to  daay 
that'Aey  are  Greeks  at  all,  and  to  assert  them  to  be  the  progeny 
of  SelaVouian  robbers.  But  Villoison  remarked  the  purity  of 
thenr  Doric  dialect,  and  later  travellers  have  remarked  the  par- 
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ticular  resemblance  of  their  customs  to  those  of  Greece ;  amoB^ 
Hfhora,  Pouqueville  is  no  mean  authority.  For  our  parts,  were 
we  disposed  to  hazard  an  opinion,  we  should  assign  their  origin 
to  the  'EPif^depot  hiiwfiij  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-towns  of 
Laconia,  who  were  separated  from  the  dominion  of  Sparta  by 
the  decree  of  Augustus. 

The  Mt^ioA  is  inclosed  in  the  southern  part  of  tlie  Laconiaa 
peninsula,  which  is  separated  from  thb  rest  of  the  Morea  by  a 
chain  of  nearly  impassable  mountains.  Lying  between  the  gulfs 
of  Messene  and,  Gythium,  it  is  bounded  to  the  North  by  the 
Taygetus,  a  ridge  of  slippery  rocks  so  bristled  with  points  and 
angles  as  to  render  the  gentlest  fall  on  it  highly  dangerous  ;  and 
within  these  bulwarks,  a  race  of  Greeks  have  uniformly  braved 
the  power  of  every  nation  that  has  successively  acquired  the 
sceptre  of  the  Atridss.  The  government  of  M aina  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  yi^nch  once  subsisted  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Over  Isach  district  presides  a  Capitano,  who  resides 
in  a  white  fortress  of  Italian  architectiwe,  ann  receives  a  tithe  of 
the  produce  from  the  land  of  his  retainers.*  The  chief  Capitano 
bears  the  title  of  Bey  by  virtue  of  a  ferman  from  the  I^orte. 
These  chiefs  are  hereditary,  and  exercise  an  uncontrolled  juris* 
diction  in  their  districts.  The  Mainotes  have  uniformly  re- 
sisted the  payment  of. the  haratch  or  poll-tax  exacted  by  the 
Turks,  who  have  endeavoured  in  vain,  by  their  clumsy  and  ill- 
equipped  forces,  to  assail  them.  On  the  arrival  of  an  enemy  by 
sea,  the  ooast  is  instantly  deserted,  and  the  population,  which  is 
wholly  warlike,  retires  within  the  strong  holds  of  the  Taygetus. 
They  are  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and,  defended  by  a 
tempestuous  and  rocky  shore  to  the  South,  and  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  precipices  to  the  North,  may  lau^h  to  scorn  whole 
hosts  of  such  assailants  as  the  Turks.  In  that  disastrous  war 
which  was  stirred  up  by  Russia  against  the  Ottoman  power,  the 
fleets  of  the  Capudan  Pasha  and  an  army  of  20,000  men  at- 
tempted to  subdue  them.  What  was  the  issue  ?  A  heap  of 
bones  near  the  town  of  Cardamyle,  whitened  by  the  sun,  attested 
the  impotence  of  the  attempt. 

We  must  acknowledge,  that  we  could  scarcely  forbear  a  smile, 
of  inoredttlity,  when  we  found  Mr.  Morritt  gravely  remarking, 
that  many  of  the  Mainote  chiefs  are  sufficiently  masters  of  the 
ancient  Hellenick  to  read  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  We  ven- 
ture to  assert  with  a  confidence  not  without  foundation,  that  they 
would  have  been  wofully  perplexed  in  interpreting  a  single  pas- 
sage of  those  authors. 

The  laws  of  hospitality  are  held  by  the  Mainotes  in  religious 
reverence.  Travellers,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  penetrate 
into  the  country,  may  be  sure  of  the  most  cordial  welcome  while 
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the;  stay,  and  a  safe  escort  at  thuir  departure.  The  Homeric 
oaaxim  is  not  yet  worn  out  in  that  country : 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest#^' 

Their  religion  is  the  Greek  in  its  most  fantastic  form.  But  it 
is  in  the  intercourses  of  the  sexes,  that  their  character  appears  in 
the  most  favourable  light.  The  women' are  neither  enslaved  nor 
secluded,  and  are  treated  with  the  utmost  aflfection  and  respect. 
Conjugal  infidelity  is  extremely  rare.  A  German  &d(tler  was 
imprudent  enough  to  be  rude  to  a  pretty  woman.  Shenlel  his 
advances  with  a  pistol,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

We  areindebted  to  the  valuable  papers  of  Dr.  Sibtborp,  though' 
by  no  means  prepared  for  the  press,  for  many  important  details 
upon  the  present  state  of  Attica.     We  are  obliged  to  pass  over 
several  other  articles  of  equal  value  in  Mr.  Walpole*s  first  volume; 
but  we  should  neglect  an  important  duty,  if  we  failed  to  reeom- 
niend  the  perusal  of  the  learned  and  eiegaai  dissertation  of  Lord' 
Aberdeen  upon  the  Attic  Coins.    It  confirms  us  in  the  opinion 
which  we  have  long  maintained,  that  the  Athenians  had  no  gold' 
money  coined  by  themselves.  That  which  was  current  at  Athens, 
viras  either  the  staterof  Persia,  or  the  talentof  ^Egina  or Cy^icam; 
But  the  currency  of  the  Attic  silver  money,  as  the  noble  Lord 
justly  observes,  was  almost  universal.    This  was  owing  to  it^ 
purity ;  and  the  Attic  tetradrachm  had  in  ancient  times  as  extended 
a  circulation  as  the  Spanish  dollar  has  had  since  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.    Those  who  are  interested  in  this  curious 
subject,  will  know  bow  to  estimate  the  truth  and  aouteness  of 
the  following  observations.  ' 

*  One  of  the  greatest,  problems  in  numisraatical  difficulties,  is  the 
cause  of  the  manifest  neglect,  both  in  design  and  execution,  which  is 
invariably  to  be  met  with  in  the  silver  money  of  Athens ;  in  which 
the  affectation  of  an  archaic  style  of  work  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  rudeness  of  a  remote  antiquity.  Different  attempts  have  been 
made  to  elucidate  the  subject.  De  Pauw  affirms*  that  owang  to  a 
wise  economy,  the  magistrates  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend  the 
coinage  of  silver,  employed  none  but  inferior  artists  in  making  the 
desim,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  the  process ;  an  hypothesis 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  characteristic  magnificence  of  the  re* 
public  Pinkerton  asserts,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the 
excellence  of  the  artists  being  such  as  to  occasion  all  the  cold  to  be 
called  into  other  countries,  and  none  but  the  bad  left  at  home.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  haw  Athens  came  to  be  so  long  ho- 
noured both  by  the  presence  and  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxitiles, 
Zeuxis  and  Apelles. 

<  The  Attic  silver  was  of  acknowledged  purity.  The  Athenian 
merdumts,  particularly  in  their  commercial  dealings  with  the  mo» 
distant  and  barbarous  nations,  appear  frequently  to  have  made  th.eir 
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payments  iil  it.  The  barbariaot  being  once  impressed  with  these 
notions  of  its  purity,  the  government  was  probably  afraid  materially  to 
change  that  style  and  appearance  by  which  their  money  was  known 
and  valued  among  them.  A  similar  proceeding  in  the  state  of  Venice 
throws  the  strongest  light  on  the  practice  of  the  Athenians*  The 
Venetian  sediin  is  perhaps  the  most  unseemly  of  the  coins  of  modern 
Europe :  it  has  long  been  the  current  gold  of  Turkey,  where  its 
purity  is  universally  and  justly  respected;  any  change  in  its  appear- 
ance would  have  brought  it  into  discredit.*    Vol.  I.  p.  425. 

YTe  have  remarked  several  inaccuracies  in  point  of  typo- 
graphieal  correctnesSi  which  we  are  somewhat  astonished  that  so 
leiirned  an  Editor  should  have  overlooked.  At  page  321,  a 
lecythtts  or  cruse  is  described,  which  presents  the  figures  of 
two  hones  and  their  grooms.  It  is  entitled  'k%xm^  Arrixo;, 
whereas  the  concord  requires  XtixvOo^  Arrixn' ;  a  trivial  error, 
indeed,  in  ordinary  works,  but  unpardonable  in  those  which  are 
almost  exclusively  addressed  to  the  learned. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  however,  that  we  have  observed 
the  more  recent  volume  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  the  incorrect* 
ness  wbieh  disfigured  the  former.  We  proceed  to  give  our 
readers  a  summary  view  of  its  contents ;  only  premising,  that 
they  might  have  been  much  better  arranged,  and  that  papers 
referring  to  the  same  country  or  subject,  ought  at  least  to  have 
been  placed  together,  even  if  a  more  artificial  classification  bad 
not  been  adopted. 

The  first  Memoir,  on  the  tar-springs  of  Zantc,  communicated 
by  Mr.  Hawkins,  contains  several  scientific  facts  of  singular  im- 
portance. These  celebrated  springs,  situated  in  a  morass  near 
the  South-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  were  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  undergone  no  material  change  since,  exce|)t 
ibat  produced  by  the  progressive  growth  of  the  peat,  which  has 
choked  up  all  the  small  lakes  or  ]>ools  described  by  that  author. 
The  springs  which  produce  the  bitumen,  are  situated  on  the  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  morass.  This  substance  gradually  ooxin^ 
out  of  the  earth  below,  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  whicb 
serves  as  a  reservoir  for  collecting  it.  Here  the  inquisitive  tra- 
yi^er^  as  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  may  still  dip  his  myrtle- 
bough  into  the  water,  and  draw  out  the  liquid  mineral. 

Mr,  Hawkins  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  bitumen 
issued  out  of  the  rook  below,  or  merely  oozed  out  of  the  peat 
in  which  it  originates  :  for  this  reason,  during  his  residence  in 
Zante  (1705),  with  the  assistance  of  the  Venetian  Admiral 
Correr,  who  employed  in  this  diffieult  operation  the  most  able- 
bodied  men  of  bis  ship's  crew,  he  procured  the  pit  to  be  so  cora- 
}iietely  drained  as  to  ex|H>se  the  bottom  to  view.  The  spring  of 
wstcr  was  then  observed  to  issue  from  the  peat  at  tlie  depth  of 
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four  feet,  without  any  bitumen.  The  bottom  of  tbe  pit  was 
nearly  three  feet  deeper  in  the  peat  Here  aome  gallona  of  bitu* 
men  had  collected ;  but  no  particle  of  it  was  seen  in  the  sub-  ' 
stance  of  the  peat.  Mr.  Hawkins,  therefore,  inferred  that  it  oozes 
in  minute  portions  from  tbe  substratum  of  rock.  The  quantity 
of  bitumen  annually  extracted  from  this  pit,  is  about  twenty 
barrels ;  and  its  reproductive  faculty  increases  with  the  quantity 
taken  oat.  When  first  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  is  of  the  con« 
sistence  of  honey,  and  in  colour,  opacity,  and  smell,  resembles 
melted  pitch.. 

Although  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  geological  science 
the  tar-springs  of  Zante  have  ceased  to  excite  astonishment, 
they  may  still  be  classed  among  the  rarest  phenomena  of  the 
earth.  But  they  derive,  probably,  their  chief  importance  from 
their  classical  celebrity,  having  been  visited  and  described,  not 
only  by  the  Father  of  history,  but  by  Dipscorides^  Vitruviusi  and 
Pliny. 

Mr.  Schmeiner,  at  tbe  instance  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  mads  the 
subjoined  analysis  of  two  pounds  weight  of  the  saline  water* 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  •        -        90  grains. 

Sulphate  of  soda        *  -        -        40 

Selenite         -  •  *        •        10 

Muriate  of  lime         -  •        •        .88 

Muriate  of  magnesia  •        -        24 

Muriate  of  soda         -  •        •      172 

Resinous  matter       -  ...         8 

872  loss  4  grains. 

Dr.  Sibthorp^s  voysge  in  the  Grecian  seas  and  along  Ike 
western  shore  of  Greece,  discloses  several  interesting  botanioal 
and  soological  facts  relative  to  the  seven  islands  called  the 
Prince's  Islands,  about  six  leagues  from  Constantinople,  the  Dar- 
danelles, Cyprus,  Lero,  Patmos,  Stenosa,  and  Argentiera.  We 
oould  wish,  however,  that  the  Editor  had  not  omitted  the  list  of 
plants  insinrted  in  the  original  MS.,  beoasae  Dr.  Stbthorp's 
oommunication  is  slmost  wholly  of  a  scientific  character. 

Lemnosy  we  believe,  has  been  seldom  visited.  Mn  Walpole 
has  inserted  an  extract  from  Dr.  Hunt's  journal,  who,  with  the 
late  Professor  Carlyle,  spent  a  few  days  on  the  island  in  ttie 
coarse  of  their  voyage  to  Atbos.  It  proved  to  be  wholly  barren 
of  the  remains  of  its  former  greatness :  of  its  memorable  fabyrinth, 
not  a  vestige  could  be  tracra.  Our  classical  readers  will  no  doubt 
r<eoollect  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  columns  of  this  labyrinth,  its 
vmssive  gates  and  numerous  statues.  But  ip9m  periare  wummm 
For  our  parts,  we  cannot  solve,  tbe  strange  and  inexplleable 
pcobl^,  that  a  plaee  so.cdebraied,  firom  the  fabnlous  ages  dosm 
to  the  time  of  Strabo^  should  not  present  to  the  eye  of  the  anti- 
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quary,  one  Yajiuable  vestige  of  ancient  art.  W^  aise  not,  indeedf 
%u/p^.ised,  ^bat^tbe  caTeros  df  Vulcan  and  hia  Cyclops  were  np 
longer  dl^ernible;  but,  that  not  one  Pelasgic  fortress,  or  Doric  or 
Ionic  edifice,  the  work  of  Atlienian  or  Cariani  colonists,  nay,  tbat 
il^t  so  much  as  an  ancient  medAl,  i^aa  to'  be  found  ip  the  ivbole 
irange  of  the  island,  has  considerably  perplexed  us.  We  can  as- 
^n  no  other  canse  for  the  desolation,  than  the  volcanic  coax- 
jpositlon  of  the  inland  ;  and  we  are  induced  to  infer,  t&erpfore, 
that' the  true  ^  Ijeinnian  ills*  Af//Liy»a  x«)ca^  bave  been  volcaooes 
and  earthquakes. 

W^  were  much  disappointed  at  perceiving  so  jejune  a  notice 
of  the  ruins  of  Nicopofis,  visited  by  Dr.  Sibthorp, — the  cele- 
brated city  founded  by  Augustus  in  commenioration  of  his  Actian 
Vifitory^^and  not  a  syllable  dedicated  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
geographical  mystery  in  which  the  relatiTe  site  of  Actium  and 
Its  bay  are  still  iuTolved.  But  the  learned  Doctor  thought  more 
of  a  lichen  or  d  moss,  than  of  aqueducts  and  therms,  or  01  Strabo 
and  Pausanias.  It  is  remarkable,  how  the  ruling  passion  breaks 
6u(  in  a  thorough-bred  botanist.  The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre 
at  Nicbpolis,  are  the  most  perfect  relics  of  an  aqcient  theatre  now 
existing;  every  part,  even  to  tlie  proscenium,  being  nearlv  per- 
fect. It  excites,  however,  no  other  observation  than  the  fotlow- 
jng  : 

*  There  are  considerable  remjuns  of  a  theatre.  I  gathered  on  the 
walls  of  it  the  Asplenium  Hemionitis*  Near  the  gate*way  I  observed 
the  Celtis  Australis.^ 

When  Dr.  Sibthorp  was  at  Zante  (1705),  the  island  was 
upder  the  Venetian  government.  He  describes  in  the  strongest 
lerm^,  the  depravity  ^nd  Ucentiousness  of  its  tpanners*  it  is 
pleasing  ^o  aii  Englishman,  to  reject  that  these  disorders  were 
repressed,  when  it  passed  und^if  the  pro^tectiop  of  the  British 
goveruonent.  The  loUowing  sketch  of  its  formcu*  condition, 
^tn  enable  our  readers  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  blessings 
which  l^aye  been  thus  conferred  upon  tl^at  beauteous  island. 

^  The  ^at  object  of  th<9  republic  of  Venice  is  to  provide  for  its 
poor  netMlHy.  The  proveditor  of  Zante  exercises  his  office  fiir  three 
yean,  and  then  carries  off  frcmi  6  to  20»00p  seqhins*  Fart  of  this  it 
ipade  by  fines  or  liberation  moneyy  that  is  the  monev  paid  by  cri* 
ininals  to  escape  from  prison ;  and  the  Zantiote,  notfinaing  the  sword 
of  justice  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  active  government,  becomes  his 
oWn  executioder,  and  makes  no  distinction  m  the  measure  of  crimes. 
Hence  the  massacres  which  disgrace  the  island,  and  carry  off  the 
flower  of  the  Zantiote  youth.  So  low  is  the  estimate  of  murder^  that 
SO  piastres  are'conridered  as  the  price  of  blood.  *<  I  would  shoot  you,'* 
says  one  Zantiote  to  another,  **  but  I  have  not  30  piastres  to  pay  fbr 

~'  riag  my  stay  at  Zante,  I  beard  trequently  ilie^dis- 


your  skill." 

cUmge-  ef  fire*anm  in'  the'  streeta,  and  was  infiwned  i£  fevtral 
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VipHetf.  The  idea  of  oonsumpcbn  being  conta^ioitt,  ie  •▼erjr  pre* 
T&Ieet  -$1  Zante.  A  sick  penon  accidentally  diecoTered  that  his 
l^otber  had  died  of  a  consumption,  and  the  malady  had  been  care* 
fu]^  -cpncealed  from  him  by  ibe  doctor.  The  patient  enraged  at  the 
supposition  of  his  having  caught  the  disorder  from  his  brotber»  ia  coo- 
sequence  of  not  being  advised  of  it^  loaded  his  pistolst  and  wlien  (be 
doctor,  in  one  of  his  visits,  approached  the  bed  side  of  his  patient^  the 
latter  discharged  the  contents  into  his  body.  This  happened  while 
the'  philanthropic  Howard  was  at  Zante,  who  was  shocked  with 
horror  at  the  scene.'  VoL  II.  pp.  104,  105. 

T^e  most  interesting  portion  of  this  Tolume,  is  the  selection 
from  the  papers  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Browne,  who  fell 
a  victim  to  his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  geographical  dis* 
covery;  a  science  whose  bounds  have  been  considerably  ex- 
tended by  bis  labours.  An  account  of  Che  murder  of  this  un- 
fortunate trayeiler,  has  already  appeared  in  our  journal^ 
as  related  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  in  his  Persian  trayels. 
But  the  biographical  memoir  of  Mr.  Browne  which  Mr..Walpole 
has  inserted  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution. We  learn  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  the  same  accom- 
iilished  writer  to  whom  the  public  is  already  indebted  for  the 
ife  of  Mr.  Mungo  Park.  Need  we  mention  the  name  of  Mr. 
Wishaw?  We  can  present  our  readers  only  a  concise  abstract 
of  it, 

William  George  Browne  was  hotn  in  London  in  1768.  His 
education  was  private,  till  he  went  to  Oxford^  where  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  classical  reading,  and  went  care- 
fully through  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians.  He 
took  also  a  wide  range  in  general  literature.  Such  was  his 
industry  at  this  time,  that  he  read  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
a  day.  After  the  usual  period  of  academical  residence,  it  was 
necessary  to  think  of  some  plan  for  his  future  life.  The  instinct 
of  adventure,  and  a  certain  passion  for  enterprise,  at  first  sug- 
gested to  him  the  army ;  but  a  little  reflection  convinced  him 
how  ill  he  was  suited  by  character  and  habit  for  such  a  pro- 
fession. He  for  a  short  time  attempted  the  study  of  the  law, 
but  resolved  at  last  to  content  himself  with  his  small  patrimony, 
on  which  be  lived  afterwards  without  any  regular  employment. 

He  improved  himself  in  modem  languages,  and  acquired 
a  correct  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Botany,  chemistry,  and  mine- 
ralogy,  which  were  afterwards  of  the  greatest  use  to  hiito  in  his 
travels,  be  also  cultivated  with  great  assiduity.  From  a  very 
.early  period,  he  felt  an;cious  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  ex- 
pfoser  of  remote  countries,  and  had,  from  his  youth,  been  a  dili- 
gent reader  of  Travels ;  but  it  was  the  publication  of  Bruce'a 
work  on  Abyssinia^  that  gave  the  immediate  impulse  to  his  long 
oherkhed  ambition.    He  became  impatient  to  follow  the  same 
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coarsei  and  to  strugnj^Ie  with  the  same  diffioolties.  Ha  read 
likewise  at  the  same  time,  and  with  similar  emotions,  the  pro* 
oeedings  of  the  Afirican  Association,  then  first  published ;  a  book 
abounding  with  new  and  interesting  views  of  the  vast  continent 
of  Africa,  and  opening  an  unbounded  field  for  research  and 
enterprise.  He  was  now  determined  to  attempt  a  passage  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  a  paper  which  he  has  left  upon  this 
subject,  thus  shortly  describes  his  own  idea  of  the  physical  and 
moral  qualities  requisite  for  the  undertaking :  <  Among  the  re- 

*  quisites  for  my  journey,  of  which  self-exaraioation  induced  me 

<  to  believe  myself  possessed,  were,  a  good  constitution,  which, 

*  though  far  from  robust,  was,  I  knew,  capable  of  enduring 
'  fatigue  and  change  ^  steadiness  to  my  purpose,  and  much 

<  indifierence  to  personal  accommodations  and  enjoyments ;  to* 
^  gether  with  a  degree  of  patience  which  could  endure  reyersea 
'  and  disappointments  without  murmuring.* 

In  1701,  Mr.  Browne  left  England,  and  after  residing  two 
months  at  Alexandria,  he  proceeded  westward  into  the  Desert,  to 
explore  the  unknown  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amroon« 
Foe  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to  the  Oasis  of  Siwah;  but,  after 
experiencing  great  difficulty  and  danger  from  the  inhabitants, 
and  finding  nothing  satisfactory  as  to  the  object  of  his  search, 
be  returned  early  in  170*2  to  Alexandria.  He  afterwarda 
'Viaiied  Rosetta,  Damietta,  and  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  esta* 
bliahed  himself  for  some  time  at  Cairo, .  where  he  applied  with 
redoubled  diligence  to  the  Arabic  language  and  the  study  of 
Oriental  customs  and  manners.  Haying  sailed  up  the  Nile  as 
far  as  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Thebes,  he  yisited  Syene,  the 
aoKaent  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  famous  cata* 
racta  of  that  riyer.  Hence  he  endeayoured  to  penetrate  into 
Nubia,  but  a  war  haying  broken  out  between  the  Mamal&ka  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  a  neighbouring  chief,  no  person,  was  suRered 
to  pass  into  that  country  firom  Egypt,  and  he  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  reaching  Abyssinia  during  that 
season.  At  Genn6  on  the  Nile,  recollecting  the  striking  de- 
scription giyen  by  Bruce  of  the  great  quarries  between  that 
place  and  the  Red  Sea,  he  directed  his  course  thither  by  a 
jCRiraey  of  considerable  danger,  and  performed  it  in  safety  by 
means  of  a  successful  assumption  of  the  Oriental  dress  and 
tnanners*  His  curiosity  was  amply  rewarded  by  those  immense 
excsiyations  formed  in  the  earliest  ages,  from  which  the  great 
Egyptian  monuments  were  obtained,  and  which  furnished  statues 
and  columna  to  Rome  in  her  wealthy  and  luxurious  days. 

Having  now  seen  the  whole  of  Egypt,  he  began  to  form  his 
{Am  for  yisiting  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  determined,  how* 
eyer,  to  limit  his  yiews  to  Abyssinia,  and  to  go  carefully  and 
with  geographical  exactness,  oyer  the  ground  trayersed   by 
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Brace.  Bui  insurmountable  obstacles  stBl  opposing  his  journey 
through  Nubia,  Mr.  Browne  thought  he  had  no  aUernative  but 
to  accompany  the  great  SoudtLn  caravan  to  Dar-Fiir,  a  Mahom* 
inedan  country  west  of  Abyssinia,  whence  he  might,  as  there 
was  reason  to  believe,  penetrate  into  Abyssinia,  and  obtain  some 
informatioi\  as  to  that  unknown  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  bad 
occupied  so  much  of  his  attention.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  new 
track,  wholly  untrodden  by  European  travellers. 

The  caravan  left  Egypt  in  May  1703,  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year,  the  thermometer  being  occasionally  during  the  journey, 
1 16  in  the  shade  ;  and  after  inconceivable  hardships  it  reached 
Dar-Fi&r  in  July.  Here  he  was  treated  by  the  reigning  sove- 
reign with  the  utmost  harshness  and  cruelty ;  a  circumstance 
which,  combined  with  the  fatigues  of  his  journey  and  the  eflfects 
of  the  rainy  season,  produced  a  dangerous  and  alarming  illness, 
from  which  he  slowly  recovered.  Not  being  permitted  to  quit 
the  couotrv,  plundered,  too,  of  the  greater  part  of  his  effects,  be 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  cultivated  an  intercourse  with 
the  |>rincipal  inhabitants,  by  means  of  which  he  obtained  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  dialect  which  prevailed  theroi  as  to 
partake  of  their  society  and  conversation.  For  more  than  .two 
years,  he  remained  an  ineffectual  suitor  for  leave  to  depart.  It 
is  wonderful  that  in  this  dreadful  state,  surrounded  by  dangers, 
and  hopeless  of  escape,  his  health  and  spirits  did  not  desert  bim. 
That  in  such  a  state  of  accumulated  suffering,  he  collected  niuoli 
curious  and  minute  information  respecting  thecountry,can  be  at- 
tributed only  to  that  invincible  serenity  and  firmness  of  mind, 
which  exalt  him  above  the  most  distinguished  travellers. 

At  length,  he  obtained  permission*  to  quit  Dar-Fiir,  hfter 
a  constrainetl  residence  of  three  years,  and  returned  in  the 
Spring  of  1796,  to  Egypt.  He  resided  at  Cairo  till  the  De- 
cember following,  when,  having  visited  Syria,  Palestine,  Aleppo, 
and  Damascus,  he  proceeded  through  Asia  Minor  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  arrived  in  December,  1797,  and  proceeded 
thence  by  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hamburgh,  to  England,  after  an 
abscnceof  nearly  seven  years.  In  1800,  he  published  his  work, 
under  the  title  of  Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  from  the 
year  1792  to  1798.  It  excited  much  expectation,  and  the 
Author  had  spared  no  pains  to  fit  it  for  the  public  eye  ;  but  it 
never  became  popular.  He  had  adopted  an  erroneous  theopy 
of  style ;  his  composition  was  abrupt,  artificial,  and  aSeotod ; 
some  of  the  passages  in  his  work  offended  against  good  taste, 
others  against  strict  morality.  *  It  was  written,'  says  bis  Bio- 
grapher, '  with  a  certain  coldness  and  languor,  and  was  defi- 
^  cient  not  only  in  that  spirit  with  which  great  enterprises  ought 

*  to  be  described,  but  in  those  picturesque  touches  which  give 

*  life  and  reality  to  a  book  of  Travels.'  It  contained,  however, 
much  new  and  valuable  information ;  and  many  of  the  details 
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eonca^rniii^  Egypt  were  then  highly  interesting.  It  is  tliisi 
iiHiich  constitutes  the  essential  merit  of  Mr.  Browne*s  work. 
As  to  its  geographical  accuracy,  M^or  Rennel's  testimony  is 
fall  and  explicit. 

He  had  no  sooner  completed  this  publication,  than  be  pre- 
pared  for  another  journey.  In  1800,  he  visited  Athens  and 
Smyrna,  and  subsequently  Cairo,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of 
that  year.  Early  in  1802,  he  went  to  Salonika,  explored  Mount 
Athos,  and  afterwards  sojourned  for  several  months  at  Venice. 
In  1803,  he  employed  a  considerable  time  in  viewing  the  anti- 
quities  of  Sicily.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  arranged  the 
materials  collected  during  these  expeditions,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  the  design  of  publishing  them ;  from  what  motives, 
is  not  apparent  The  extracts  from  his  papers  contained  in 
Mr.  Walpole's  second  volume,  were  taken  from  the  MS.  which 
he  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

But  he  was  not  idle.  Oriental  and  classical  literature  em- 
ployed the  greater  part  of  his  day.  He  mixed  little  in  general 
society,  leading  the  life  of  a  retired  scholar  in  the  vast  solitude 
of  the  metropolis.  His  friendships  were  founded  upon  similarity 
of  studies  and  pursuits.  The  late  amiable  and  excellent  Mr. 
Teonant,  a  person  highly  distinguished  for  his  chemical  and 
literary  attainiqents,  was  among  the  most  intimate  of  bis 
associatee :  he  had  a  singular  fondness  for  Oriental  literature, 
and  felt  peculiar  gratification  in  Mr.  Browne's  society.  By 
strangers,  however,  the  character  of  this  accomplished  traveller 
was  apt  to  be  misunderstood.  Whether  from  temperament  or 
from  acquired  habit,  he  was  unusually  grave  and  silent,  and,  in 
genei'al  society,  he  was  cold  and  repulsive.  For  some  time, 
even  with  Mr.  Tennan't,  he  would  remain  gloomy  and  thoughtful; 
but  after  indulging  himself  a  few  minutes  with  his  pipe,  his 
countenance  brightened,  and  he  discoursed  in  a  lively  and  pictu- 
resque, manner  on  the  subjects  of  his  travels.  In  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Tennant  to  an  intimate  friend  soon  after  he  bad  received 
the  account  of  Mr.  Browne^s  death,  '  I  recall,*  be  says,  '  with 

<  a  melancholy  pleasure  the  Noctes  Arabicm  which  I  hare 

<  BO  often  passed  with  him  at  the  Adelphi,  where  I  used  to  go 

<  whenever  I  found  myself  gloon^  or  solitary ;  and  so  agree- 
*  able  to  me  were  those  soothing,  romantic  evening  conver- 
'  sations,  that,  after  ringing  his  bell,  1  used  to  wait  with  great 
^  anxiety,  fearful  that  he  might  not  be  at  home.' 

After  passing  several  years  in  London,  his  roling  passion 
returned,  and  he  meditated  new  expeditions.  Many  projects 
suggested  themselves,  but  he  at  length  fixed  upon  the  Tartar 
city  of  Samarcand  and  the  centrd  region  of  Asia  around 
it.  In  the  summer  of  1812^  he  departed  from  England, 
and  at  Uie  close  of  the  year,  proceeded  Srom  CoBstantinople  to 
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SmyroBi  where  he  established  bioisdf  for  some  time.  In  ISIS^- 
he  travelled  in  a  North-easterly  direction  through  Asia  Minort 
and  Armenia,  and  arrived  on  the  1st  of  June  at  Tabrees  on  the: 
frontiers  of  Persia.  Mr.  Browne  remained  there  several  weeka^. 
and  received  from  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  every  aid  toward  the  pro- 
secution of  his  meditated  journey  into  Tartary.  Having  at 
leni^th  completed'  his  preparationsi  he  took  his  departure  for 
Tebraun,  intending  to  proceed  from  that  capital.  vVhat  sub- 
sequently happened,  can  be  known  only  from  the  testimony  of 
those  who  accompanied  him.  After  some  days,  both  the  servants 
returned  with  an.  account,  that,  at  a  place  near  the  river  Kizil 
Ozan,  about  120  miles  from  Tehraun,  they  had  been  attacked 
by  banditti,  that  Mr.  Browne  had  been  dragged  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  where  be  was  plundered  and  murdered,'  but  they 
were  suffered  to  escape.  The  soldiers  who  were  despatched  witb  ^ 
orders  to  search  for  Mr.  Browne*s  remains,  and  to  make  strict 
search  for  the  assassins,  reported  on  their  return^  that  they  had 
failed  in  both  objects,  but  that  they  had  fully  ascertained  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Browne^s  death,  and  had  fbund  some  portion '  of  his 
clothes :  they  added,  that  they  believed  the  body  to  have  been 
abandoned  to  beasts  of  prey. 

In  his  person,  Mr.  Browne  was  thin,  of  a  dark  complexion, 
and  pensive  countenance.    He  was  remarkable  for  the  steadb* ' 
ness  of  his  attachments,  and  the  warmth  of  his  friendships ; 
though  far  from  afi9uent,  he  was  yet  liberal  and  generous ;  •  and 
(what  is  very  important  in  reference  to  his  character  as  a  tra- 
veller) a  man  of  exact  and  punctilious  veracity.    He  had  no 
brilliancy  of  parts ;  but  he  was  an  intense  student.    As  an  Ori- 
entalist, he  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  learned  in  that  branch  ' 
of  letters :  in  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  Easteri)  manners, 
he  was  unrivalled.    It  was  this  which  enabled  him  to  personate 
tlie  Oriental  character  with  such  rare  exactness  and  propriety. 
Although  a  good  scholar,  he  was  deficient  in  taste ;  and  an  am- 
bition  to  shine  betrayed  him  into  perpetual  faults  as  a  writer*  . 
'  The  affectation  of  his  style,'  says  Mr.  Wishaw,  *  formed  a 
'  singular  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  bis  manners  and  conver- 
*  sation.'    Another  of  his  peculiarities  was  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration  of  Oriental  life,  acquired,  no  doubt,  partly  from  long 
residence  in  the  East,  and  partly  arising  from  the  natural  tran? 
quillity  and  repo$e  of  his  aisposition.    It  had,  indeed,  a  goih 
sideraole  efiect  on  his  understanding,  since  it  produced  the  pan** 
doxical  dissertation  at  the  end  of  his  Travels  in  Africa,  in*  which, 
after  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Euro* 
pean  nations,-  as  to  wisdom,  morality,  and  happiness,  he  gives 
his  decided  pcefercuce  to  the  former ! 

On  pDeoMig  hiS'  will,  a  paper  in  his  hand-writing  was  found 
enclosed,  containing  a  remarkable  passage  from  Pindar,  expres- 
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tifeof  thtt  generous  ambition  and  contempt  of  danger  and 
death,  which  are  the  inspiring  principles  of  all  great  enterpriaes. 
His  most  intimate  friends  were  scarcely  aware  of  those  po  weKul 
hot  deep  feelings  which  the  haUtual  reserve  and  coldness  of  b'b 
character  effectually  concealed  from  observation. 

KoeXSf  SififM^i ;  aXX*  f^2  /U9  Snoo't 

Pind.  Olymp.  carm.  1.  v.  l?|7. 

We  make  no  apology  for  having  thus  imparted  to  our  reader; 
the  Stthfitance  of  this  interesting  piece  of  biography,  which  is  ttK- 
aketch  of  no  common  hand,  and  the  product  of  a  mind  wliirh 
knew  how  ta  temper  the  warmth  of  private  friendship  by  a  strict 
tegard  of  what  is  due  to  truth  and  to  justice.  From  Mr. 
Browne's  journey  in  1802  through  Asia  Minor,  we  extract  tiK 
foBowing  passage  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  a  tribe  little 
hnown  to  Europeans. 

*  £rakli  is  agreeably  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens  full  of  fruit  ami 
forest  trees.  About  40  minutes  from  the  city,  begins  the  ascent  of  rhc 
mountainous  ridge,  a  continuation  of  Taurus.  It  took  us  five  hour^  \u 
reach  the  summit.  A  little  further  we  came  to  a  small  villngPy  nr<dr 
which  was  an  acre  or  two  only  of  cultivated  land.  The  Turkmans 
with  their  flocks,  dwelling  under  tents,  inhabit  this  almost  inacce5si(;Ic 
region.    The  air  is  cool  and  salubriouS|  and  pellucid  springs  give  bpirtt 

aiKi  animation  to  the  scene. 

•  »  «  •  ♦ 

*  In  my  visits  to  the  Turkman  tents,  I  remarked  a  strong  contrast  Kr- 
tween  their  habits  and  those  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  With  the  latier*  the 
rights  of  hospitality  are  inviolable :  and  while  the  host  possesses  a  cakr, 
he  feeb  it  his  duty  to  furnish  half  of  it  to  his  guest.  The  Turkman  olbo 
nothing  spontaneously,  and  if  he  furnish  a  little  milk  or  butter^  it  U  at 
an  exorbitant  price.  With  him  it  is  a  matter  of  calculation,  whether  ihe 
compendious  profit  of  a  single  act  of  plunder,  or  the  more  ignoble 
custom  of  receiving  presents  from  the  caravans  for  their  secure  pa.>s*^(\ 
be  most  advantageous.  The  Arab  values  himself  on  bis  ha$i^  nc  na*if, 
that  is,  bis  pedigree ;  the  Turkman  on  his  personal  prowess.  Wiih  ibc 
former,  civility  requires  that  salutations  be  protracted  to  satiety  ;  the  laUir 

scaicdy  implies  to  a  Salam  aleikum. 

•  «  •  »  « 

'  The  dress  of  the  Turkmans  consists  of  a  large  striped  and  fringed 
tufban,  fisstened  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves ;  or  sometimes 
of  a  simple  high-crowned  cap  of  white  felt.  A  vest,  usually  wbttr, 
is  thrown  over  the  shirt :  the  Agas  superadd  one  of  cloth ;  and  in 
general,  they  approximate  to  the  dress  of  the  capital.    But  the  common 
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peopk  vesr  a  ihoit  jaakel  of  various  colooxs.  A  cincture  k  indifpeu* 
aablj  Mccnary,  in  which  an  fixed  an  enormous  yatagan/  aad  a  putolp 
Many  of  them  wear  lialP-boots,  red  or  yellow,  laced  to  the  leg*  The  fe- 
male diess  19  a  coloured  Yest,  and  a  piece  of  white  cotton  over  the  head, 
coveriog  part  of  the  face.  They  are  masculine  and  active,  performing 
all  the  harder  kinds  of  labour  required  by  the  family.  Their  features 
are  good,  but  not  pleasing.  The  men  are  muscular,  tall,  straight,  and 
active.  Their  teeth  are  white  and  regular ;  their  eyes  piercing ;  their 
complexions  dear,  but  sun-burnt.  In  a  word,  they  have  every  thing 
denoting  exhaustless  health  and  vigour  of  body.  A  general  resemblance 
is  visible  betwixt  them  and  the  populace  of  Constantinople :  but  the 
latter  appear  effeminate  by  the  comparison.  Every  action  and  every 
motion  of  the  Turkmans  is  marked  with  dignity  and  grace.  Their  lan- 
guage is  clear  and  sonorous,  but  less  soft  than  that  of  the  capital ;  eac* 
pressing,  as  may  be  conceived,  no  abstract  ideas,  (for  which  the  Turkish 
is  indebted  to  the  Arabic  alone,)  but  fitted  to  paint  the  stronger  passions, 
and  to  express  in  the  most  concise  and  forcible  manner,  the  mandates  of 
authority.  Their  riches  consist  of  cattle,  horses,  arms»  and  various 
habiliments.  How  lamentable  to  think,  that  with  persons  so  interesring, 
and  a  character  so  energetic,  they  unite  such  confirmed  habits  of  idleness, 
violence,  fraud,  and  treachery !  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  his  dis* 
appearance,  the  males  are  employed  only  in  smoking,  conversing,  in- 
specting their  cattle,  or  visiting  their  acquaintance.  They  watch  at 
night  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  which  among  them  is  honourable  in 
proportion  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  or  the  audacity  6f  the  exe- 
cution. Their  families  are  generally  small,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  their  numbers  are  not  increasing.  But  my  experience  among 
them  was  too  short  to  enable  me  to  point  out  the  checks  which  operate 
to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  to  multiply.'    pp.  125 — 128. 

The  fdlowiog  anecdote  is  characteriatic  of  Mr.  Bro^ne^a 
promptitude  and  expertness  in  oriental  cuatoms. 

*  I  embarked  in  a  small  boat  with  several  passengers  for  Lameka  in 
Cyprtis*  None  of  th%  company  departed  from  the  rules  of  civility  and 
mutual  forbearance,  but  a  Oerwtsh.  The  order  to  which  he  belonged 
vras  one  of  the  strictest;  yet  many  individuals  who  are  members  of  if 
unite  great  profligacy,  vulgarity,  and  insolence,  with  pretensions  to  su- 
perior sanctity,  and  gross  worldliness  and  servility  with  extraordinary 
professions  of  devotion  and  self-denial.  This  man  talked  incessantly  in 
a  very  forward  and  irrational  manner,  and  occasionally  threw  out  hints 
that  be  suspected  roe  to  be  a  Christian,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  how 
much  he  despised  and  hated  infidels.  His  pointless  satire  I  bore  patiently, 
leserving  my  reply  for  a  proper  occasion.  Being  one  day  together  at 
the  table  of  the  Custom-house  officer,  the  Derwish  suddenly  left  off  eat- 
ings and  looking  directly  at  me,  said,  "  La  ilia  ila  uUak" — ^Tbere  is  no 
other  god,  but  God :  to  which  I  instantly  replied  in  a  cheerful  tone, 


*  A  sword  with  a  broad  blade,  concave,  and  cutting  with  one  edge 
nearly  straight  and  inclining  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  sabre* 
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**  We  Mohammed  abduhu  we  rasoulauhiiT-^AxiA  Mbh^mfncd  is  bis  ser^ 
yant  and  his  ambassador ; — ^and  I  immediately  added,  '*  I  congfatlilale 
myself,  father  Derwish,  on  hearing  the  stfcred  profession  of  Islani  drop 
from  your  tongue ;  but  I  should  bo  still  better  pleased  at  learning  thai 
the  faith  bad  place  in  your  heart.  God  built  the  Islam  on  &ite  things  ; 
but  of  the  five  you  possess  not  one.  Vou  receive  alms,  and  never  give  ; 
your  knees  are  bent  at  table,  but  never  on  the.  carpet  of  prayer;,  but  you 
abstain  from  food  odly  when  ho  one  will  give  it  to  you.  Your  ablutions 
are  performed  with  dust  instead  of  water ;  and  your  pilgrimage  has  only 
been  from  tbe  Tckid  to.the  brothel.  You  drink  no  wine,  but  you  are 
drunk  with  opium ;  and  yout  embroidered  capf  instead  of  being  a  crown 
ofsanctity^is  a  badge  of  folly.  With  such  morals,  any  marriage  that 
you  could  contract,  would  not  be  a  marriage,  but  a  repetition  of  the  sen- 
suality to  whicb  you  are  accustomed ;  and  if  any  one  of  the  trtie  be- 
lievers here  should  consent  to  give  you  his  daughter  in  marriage,  I  am 
content  to  bear  all  the  obloquy  that  you  can  Utter  for  a  week  to  cotne.*^ 
It  may  be  supposed,  that  I  did  not  venture  to  talk  on  in  this  strain',  With- 
out having  previously  ascertained  in  what  degree  of  etftiroatioh  .the 
Derwfsh  was  held  by  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and  far  from '  taking 
his  part,  they  acknowledged  by  their  loud  laughter  the  justice  of  my 
reproof.'    pp.  138,  9- 

.  Mr.  Browne  resided'oauch  at  Constantinople,  and  his  inqaisitive 
mind  of  course  collected  considerable  information  upon'  subjects 
ifvbich  les3  diligent  oi^setrvers  btve  passed  over  unnoticed.     But, 
though  weare  by  PQ.meaqs  disposed  to  derogate  from  Mr.  Browne*s 
qualifications  as  an  observant  traveller  and  acutegeograpber,  end 
a,re  willing  to  allow- that  Major  Rennet's  testinoay  as  to 'the 
merits  of  bi» Travels  jn  Africa|in  respeotof  geogirapbicaldiscoTery, 
ought,  in  strict  jufiitice,  to  out wdghrthe  minor  exeeptions  that  mny 
be  taken  to  the  stiShess,  and  we  may  say  heaviness^  of  that  produo* 
tioDyT— wemust  acknowledge  our  disappointment  in  thenotes  of  his 
journey  through  Asia  Minor,  inserted  in.  the  volume  we  are  now 
examining.    But  Colonel  Leake's  commuoicaUon  of  his  tour 
through  some  of  those  provinces,  amply  compensates  for  the 
<)eficiency  of  Mr.  Browne's.    We  consider  that  the  sdeotifio 
world  are  akeady  under  po  trivial  obligations,  to  the.  enli^tened 
researcbes^and  persevering  industry  of  this  eoterprisingoflfeer ; 
and  tho  papers  inserted  by  Mr*  Walpole,  haye  not  a  -  little  avg- 
mented  the  debt    Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two* 
routes,  is  still  a  i^rra  incognita  to  the  modern  race  of  traTellerfr. 
Tbeignoranee  and  Suspicioos  nature  of  the  Turks,  who;  having^ 
DO  idea  of  scientific  travelling,  can 'scarcely  imagine  thstatij' 
other  motives  would  attract  a  trayeller  to  so  retoote  a  odudtry  * 
and  so  toilsome  an  expedition,  than  a  preparation  for  hostile 
invasion,  or  asearch  after  hidden  treasure  ; — the  deserted  state' 
of  the  ooua^yi    which    not    unfreqaently  occasions    a'  total 
want  of  tho>  common  necessaries  and  convekiientes  of  life; — ^ 
the  enfeebled  authority  of  the  government  of  Constantinople, 
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;  which  often  rentiers  its  protection  ineffectual  in  its  distant  de- 
'I^endeocies;— these'  impediments^   to  which  others  might  be 
added,  are  peculiarly  felt  in  Asia  Minor.    A  disguised  dress, 
the  assumption  of  «  niedicai  diaradel*,  gr^at  patience  and  per- 
'severanee,  and*  the  sacrifiqe  of  all  comforts,  afford  the  only 
chances  of  investii^ating  the  country ;  and  even  these  will  be 
insttfBctent  withoiaiin  ihfiitoate  knowl^i^  of  the  language  and 
manners  of   the   people.     Had  Bordibardt  been  spared  t6 
'science,  these  incdrestiyg  provinces,  the  dost  highly  favoured 
by  nature,  though  wanted  and  desolated  by  the  Turk,  would 
have  presented  a  stilf  wider  field  for  those  eminent  talents  and 
that  unsubdued  courage,  which  enabled  him  to  elucidate  the  ob- 
scure tracts  of  Egypt  and  ^ubia. 

Of  mod.ern  travellei:s,  two  only  have  traversed  this  beautiful 
region  for  scientific  purposes;  Paul  Lucas  in  1705  and  1700^ 
,and  Captaia  Kinneir  in  1813  and  1814.  .  But'eTcn  the  travels 
.of  these  persons  consisted  merely  of  three  or  four  routes  instead 
otonei  tlie  state  ol'  the  provinces  and  various  incidental  diffi- 
.cuhies  having  rendered  every  deviatioD  /roro  the  main  road 
•  whciMy  impracttoable.    The  fact  is,  that  the  most  successful  tra- 
veller can  scarcely  hope  to  ^bct  more  than  a  rapid  passage 
^  along' the  prinerpal  roads,  obtain  a  transient  glance  of  soim  of 
'the  remains  of  antiquity,  note  the  distances  of  places,  Ibeir  re- 
lative bearing,  and  the  situations  of  remarkable  towns  or  mom** 
tabs. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor, 
,c%o  be  elucndated  x>uly  by  combining  the  journals  of  difRnreat 
travelbsrs,  and,  from  the  information  thus  collected,  niaking  a  gra- 
dual afmroximation  to  a  detailed  map  of  the  country.  To  this 
pi^pslj  Mf.  Walpole  has  greatly  contributed  by  the  publioatioo 
pf;  Colonel  Leake  8  valuable  journal  of  his  route  through  the 
CMire  of  Asia  Minor, ;  from  Constantinople  to  the  coast  of  Ci« 
licta.  W«  should  have  been  better  pleased,  however,  if  the 
tliiigy  inap  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  the  respective ,  routes  of 
KoehltNT,  -  Browne,  and  Leake  are  professedly  traced,  bad  been 
omitted  altogether.  The  reader  is  oaly  eooumbered  wilb  its 
assistance, 

SeieQlific  geography  is  apparently  a  rugged  and  unin^ 
Tiling  pursuit,  it  ministers,  tiowerer,  to  nobkr  and  more  ex^' 
pajpded  aeieace,  and  it  is  a  requisite  step  to  him  who  woukl  aq« 
^iMra%  aotoal  survey  or  by  reading,  a  miiiute  and  accurate 
VMIW.0I  the  world  which  he  inhabits,  of  man,  modified  by 
sUoMile,.  religbu,  .and. polity,  and  of  governments  influenced 
SMprocally  Sy  ike  ciiaracters  and  dispositions  of  the  diflbrent 
faces  sMbjeoi  to  their  coatoisi ;  the  painful  but  necessary  sscent 
to  a  :vasi  emineocft  f rsi&  which  the  mind  may  expatiate  over  a 
large  and  ooroprehebstve  space  of  contemplation.  For  Uus  rea« 
Vol.  XVll.  N.  S.  N 
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9M^f  we  have  ho  htfiMitm  in  extraotiog  Colonel  Leake's  ooncbe 
but  maaterly  review  of  tbe  present  state  of  the  geography  oi 


Minor. 

*  The  Hoe'  (be  speaks  of  his  own  rauto  from  Conslantiaopie  to  Ciikia) 
*'  is  one  of  tbe  nost  irapoitantin  theproviooe;  and  the  latitude  and 
langiUide  of*  its  SoatbernextresBity  having  been  lately  aacertaioed  by 
•Captain  Beaofcit,  it  may  be  now  laid  down  on  the  map  wiih  ceitaioly. 
'This  and  two  or  three  other  lines,  of  which  the  extremities  are  ecfaally 
'ceitaia»  famish,  together  with  a  few  observations  of  latitude  in  the  in* 
jterior  of  the  peoinsula,  a  good  foundation  for  the  skeleton  of  a  map, 
/where,  however  de£cieot  we  may  be  in  filling  up  the  outline,  many 
points,  and  the  direction  of  the  principal  ridges  of  the  mountains,  may 
he  satisfactorily  traced.  In  our  further  progress,  we  shall  be  greatly 
asaisced  by  tbe  knowledge  of  the  coast  already  obtained  ;  for  this  part  of 
the  geography  of  Asia  lirlinor  is  in  a  much  more  advanced  state  than 
that  of  the  interior,  of  which  five-sixths  are  still  a  blank.     By  several 

Cartial  surveva,  by  the  observations  of  Beancbamp  in  the  Black  Sea, 
ur,  above  all,  by  the  surveys  made  by  Captain  Beaufort,  of  the  soathem 
and  part  of  the  wefstem  coast,  in  1811  and  I8l2,  it  may  now;be  said, 
that  one  half  of  tbe  coast  is  accurately  known  in  detail,  and  that  of 
the  other  parte,  no  point  of  importance  is  much  in  error,  so  that  f»- 
ture  routes  across  the  Peoiaattia,  between  two  points  of  tbe  coast,  auiy 
be  laid  down  with  greater  accuracy.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
routes  in  a  North  and  Sooth,  pr  N.£.  and  S.E.  direction,  are  now 
by  much  the  roost  valuable:  the  frequent  passage  of  travellers  from 
Europe  to  India,  or  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  to  Persia  and 
l^fia,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  having  multiplied  the  longitudinal 
routes,   whilst  we  possess  very  few  in  the  transverse  direction. 

^  It  may  possibly  assist  the  geographer,  if  I  briefly  subjoin  die 
authorities'  on  which  all  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Asia 
Minor  rests.  The  elder  travellers  may  be  confined  to  Tavemier, 
Tournefort,  Paul  Lucas,  Otter,  and  Pococke.  Tavernter  informs  us, 
that  he  began  his  travels  by  a  visit  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Janes  the 
Fir^t.  But  he  affords  no  geographical  matter  relating  to  the  centtsi 
parts'of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  except  of  the  caravan  road  from  Smyrna 
to  To1cdt«  which  passed  by  Caasabi,  snd  across  the  salt  country  to  the 
Kizii  Evmak.  TdnsnefiNt  tmverseid  Asia  Minor  only  in  one  direo- 
tion,  firom  Eraerum  to  Aagnra,  by  Tokat^  and  thence  to  Brusa*  Paul 
Liicas  was  sent  out  in  1704?  by  Louis  the  XlVth.  But,  unfortunately, 
Lnipss  was  notwell  adapted  by  previous  study  even  for  those  branches 
of  ipvostigation  to  which  his  attention  was  particularly  directed  by  his 
emplojrersy  name^,  «the  collection  of  ^oins  and  inscriptions.  By 
aisuming  the  medical  character,  he  secured  a  good  reception  at  the 
townst  and  protection  from  the  governors ;  but  the  banditti,  vbich  at 
this  period  inftsted  every  part  of  the  country,  obliged  him  alwm  to 
trtLvA  hs  haste  ;  and  he  was  not  qualified  to  derive  as  much  adaaii. 

*  ^he  position  of  its  Nonbern  extremity,  Constantinople,  is  known 
iy  a  variety  of  Observations. 
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luge  Ijpom  his  Joumejw  as  ft  inor€  en]ight|Biie4  ^niv^ler  «%bl  fcinre 
done.  The  nsmes  or  pIsces  «re  often  ais£gttce4  by  his  packless  qapde 
of  writing.  His  ignorance  and  credulity  made  nim  delisht  in  Mie 
absurd  tales  which  the  traveller  so  often  hears  in  these  haif^civilized 
countries,  at  the  same  time  that  he  passes  by  many  useful  topics. 
But  his  itinerary  is  as  correct  as  he  was  capable  of  making  it;  find, 
with  all  his  feults,  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  greater  number  of 
routes  than  eoy  other  tnureller  in  Asia  Mieor.  Nest  to  Locaus  Otter 
is  the  moat  eseful  of  the  early  tmdleis.  He  was  m  SmeAt^  i|eBS»to 
Pemia  bjr  die  Court  of  France  in  1734;  and  he  passed  ftem  Constan- 
tinople through  Asia  Minor  by  Isnik,  Esldaherb*  and  Adana*  Aaung 
our  own  eoantrywen,  Pocecke  is  the  only  •traveller  of  «tlie  hHt  43emUHty 
who  has  published  hd  ronte  with  sufficient  precision  le  he  usefiid  tto 
the  geogrspher.  His  narrative  is  obscure  «nd  confused,  and  ills 
journey  in  Asia  Minor  is,  therefore,  of  aaueh  less  iroppstanee  than  it 
mighs  have  heea  aMde  by  ^o  enlightened  and  persevering  a.tvi|«sAer. 
In  J799,-havjag  Tinted  a  great  part  of  (oiqa  imd  Caria,  he  asoeoded 
she  valley  of  Um  Mssaader  rtp  IsneUi  and  ^aodakii,  whcnoe  .he<eMSsed 
ae  BefaKC  fievrihissar,  and  Angora. 

*  Kicburh's  RH|te  in  17d6,  an  aoceunt  of  whioh  would  have  been 
published  ihad  not  a  €re*destiieycd  all  the  oopuer  plates  of  hU  eiageav* 
sags,  wasithrongh  Eride,  Kenia,  K«»taya,  ana  Brnsa.  He  aMde  'She 
observations  o^'  iatitade  vdiioh  have  aWeady  been  mentioned ;  -  and 
Major  Reonel  is  in  possession  of  a  cqpy  ^.the  ||i#p  of  bis  foute, 
which  bad  been  struck  oiF  before  the  fire. 

*  In  1797,  Mr.  Brown  traversed  the  lapgfs  pf  Ta^r\ls  to  $psUnt 
Kcsaria,  Angura,  and  Nicomedia.  But  among  recent  travellers.  Cap- 
tain Kinneir  has  made  the  most  important  aMkions  to  otir  geogr^- 
ybied  knowledge  of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  one  of  the  many  persons 
who  erosscd  the  inovtiiem  part  from  Tokat  by  Amasia  and  Boli.  Iliia 
rottSe  has  been  laid  down  with  great  accuracy,  ^nt  is  ef  little  use  in 
eeqneotjng  the  geojpaphy  of  Im  northern  parte,  until  the  Ipngitude  of 
eome  of  its  points  n  knowo^  and  we  have  some  odier  rentes  faterseet- 
Ing  tt  in «  direction  North  and  South.  Of  severid  distinct  routes  in 
die  ancient  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Q^if'm*  we  have  many  de- 
scriptions in  Smith,  Wheler,  Spon,  Chishull,  Ppcocke,  ai|d  Chi^dler-' 

pp.187— iW. 

The  catalogue  nhich  we  hat^  jfut  e^draoted,  we  strongly  kp^ 
commepd  to  the  gesjgrapbicfii  atudent.  Wa  tifeit  bm  ^Iso  to 
the  learned  niti^tson  of  auUMsrilies^  W|mmi  wbi(|h  is  tended  mir 
knowMge  of  ibe  wneJanl  gnogiafiby  «f  slbe  inlerior  4if  Alia 
Minor;'  and  particularly  to  the  fifth  chapter,  which  copiains 
tnany  usefnl  and  recondite  observations  both  on  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  geography  of  part  of  the  Southern  coast  <]f  Asia 
Minor,  and  those  districts  of  the  peninsiila  which  were  travers^ 
by  <jleneral  Koehler.  The  notes  to  this  chapter  oTtnce  the 
aoundest  judgement  and  the  deepest  erudition. 

^We  rdnctantly  paaa  by  several  important  papers  in  this  rdn- 
aUe  miscellany.  The  late  Lieutenant  Colonel  Squire's  travels 
through  the  ancient  0«le49yiia,  is  replete  with  interesting  in- 
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brinatioD.  We  must  find  room,  however,  for  a  short  extract 
from  Mr.  Fazakerley*8  *  journey  from  Cairo  to  Mount  Siii^, 
whidi  tends  to  elucidate  a  qucstioo  ia  natural  history  as  to  the 
distinct  races  of  the  camel  and  the  dromedary,  on  lyhich  Bufibn, 
Gibbon,  and  other  v\riter6,  seem  to  have  bt:en  eiiseutially  n>is- 
'  taken. 

*  I  cannot  quite,  satisfy  myself  about  these  t#o  animals.    Camels 

>  are  generally  said  to  have  two  humps  on  the  back,  and  the  dromedary 

but  one;  in  this  country,  however,  there  are  none  with  two  humps, 

and  the  natives  use  **  camel''  and  **  dromedary  "  without  reference  to 

any  distinction  between  them  but  to  their  comparative  size  and  light- 

•  nessi  a  dromedary  here  bearing  the  same  relation  to.  a  camd,  that 
with  us  a  hunter  does  to  a  race-horse.  In  the  Northern  parts  of  Asia 
near  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  Crimea,  as  well  as  towards  ConsUn« 
tinople,  there  is,  I  beheve,  a  breed  of  camels  with  two  humps ;  but 
here,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  the  slow  camels  that  march  with  heavy 
loads,  and  the  dromedaries  used  for  purposes  of  expedition,  have 
neither  of  them  more  than  one  hump.  The  camel  and  the  dromedary 
breed  together,  and  it  is  difficult  in  their  mixed  progeny,  to  say,  to 
which  trtbe  an  individual  should  belong.  *<  Camel''  is  occasioiwUy 
used  as  a  generic  term  tp  express  all  animals  of  this  description. 
«<  Dromedary"  is  always  used  to  denote  a  particuhur  dass.' 

'  To  this  passage,  the  foUowing^  quotation  from  the  Fauna  Ori- 
entalis  of  Forskal,  is  subjoined  by  the  Editor,  and  it  throws  too 
strong  a  ligtit  over  this  physical  problem,  to  be  omitted. 

<  '*  Camelus  vulgaris.  ^  Djammel.  Animal  natom  ad  tolerandos 
tdl>ores  et  incommoda  orbis  meridionalis.  Os  et  gingivss  mtrft  carta- 
lagine  inducts  ne  noceant  spins  plantarum  deserti,  quae  omnes  -fere 
armatae  sunt,  quasque  cetera  animalia  hcirrent  i  quarum  vero  belluo 
camelus  est,  Dromedarius.  Hadgin.  A  camela  non  specie,  sed 
.  propi^tione  variat;  corpore  apto  et  gxacilU    Cursu.  equo  citatior. 

kder  animalia  rariorq  reiervatusJ*    Common  CameU  Djammel.    An 

•  animal  framed  for  labour  and  to  sustain  the  inconveniences  of 
Southern  dimates.  His  mouth  and  lips  are  covered  with  a  thick  car- 
tilage, to  protect  them  from  the  plants  of  the  desert,  which  are  for  the 

'  most  part  prickly.  Dromedary.^  Hadgin.  Varies  iVom  the  camel,  not 
in  species,  but  m  breed;  of  a  light  and  slender  frame,  and  quicker 
than  the  horse.  B6chi.  Has  two  humpi  on  Ui  back.  An  esctic  animal^ 
and  kepi  only  amongst  other  rare  animaUjor  persons  of  eonsefuemce.' 

Mr.  Wilkins  has  communicated  to  Mr.  Walpole's  collectioo, 

an  ingenious  dissertation  on  the  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon. 

Our  artiole  has  already  reached  a  somewhat  unusual  length; 

,  bpt  every  topic  that  relates  to  the  noblest  monuments  of  human 

genius,  has  so  awakening  an  interest,  that  we  should  not  do  jus- 

.  tioe  to  ourselves,  were  we  hastily  or  frigidly  to  disqiiss  it.    The 

■  ...      ■    ■ 
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Sif^in  MftrbleSy  as  they  are  called,  (we  do  not  enter  into  the 
«|uetitioii  of  their  ivcqukition  J  coDstitute  a  school  of  sculpture,  of 
nviiich  the  models,  though  they,  appear  little  better  than  muti- 
lated and  shapeless  fragments,  are  the  most  exouisite  that  have 
in  any  period  adorned  this  department  of  art.    It  was  under  the 
creative  hands  of  Phidias  and  the  protection  of  Pericles^  that 
sculpture  started  at  once  to  life  and  maturity.    Of  that  great 
artist,  the  reputation  had  hitherto  rested  on  the  slender  notices 
of.  historians.    It  was  reserved  to  our  own  time  and  country,  to . 
have  his  genius  embodied  in  actual  specimens  before  our  eyes,  to 
<H>nfirm  the  truth  of  history,  and  to  prove,  that  the  revolution  of 
tfventy  centuries  has. not  only  added  nothing  to  this  beautiful 
9Xif  but  that  even  its  most  triumphant  ejSTorts  in  later  times,  have 
been  vain  aspirations  after  an  excellence  which  has  perpetually 
eluded,  pursuit ;  an  excellence,  the  exclusive  boast  and  glory  of 
that  splendid  era. 

-  Such  being  our  impressions,  we  cannot  suppress  our  regret  at 
observing,  that  Mr.  Wilkins .  begins  his  disquisition  with  a 
remark  which  considerably  derogates  from  the  transcendent 
merit  of  these  beautiful  remains.  We  were  aware,  indeed,  that 
this  gentleman,  in  his  evidence  <  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  unluckily  adopted  an  hypothesis,  of 
^hich  we  had  hoped  thi|t  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  who  first  started  it, 
ivoold  remain  the  exclusive  proprietor ;  that  Phidias ,  never 
ifOrked  in  stone,  and  consequently,  th^t  the  sculptures  latelv  in 
the  Parthenon,  and  now, transferred  to  England,  were  the  work  of 
iltferior  artists  and  assistants.  But  this  extraordinary  notion  has 
been  so  triumphantly  refuted  by  M.  Viscooti.*,  that  we  can 
hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  Mr.  Wilkins  still  adiheres  to  it. 
Yet,  what  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  the  position  with 
which  he  begins  his  paper  ? — that  the  alight  notice  taken  by 
Pausanias  of  the  sculptures  of  the  two  pediments  of  the  Par- 
thenon, justifies  the  inference,  *  that,  however  estimable  they 
y  appear  in  the  eyes  of  modern  criticism,  they  excited  no  strong 
'-  sensation  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  accustomed  to  the  cootem- 
*.  plation  of  works  of  higher  pretensions.*  We  concede,  however, 
to  Mr.  Wilkins,.  that  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  so  minute  a 
chronicler  as  Pausanias  generally  wais  of  these  matters,  should 
have  made  so  slight  a  psention  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  Par- 
tlienon.  There  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  various  reasons  for  this 
circumstance..  The  very  celeority  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  every  successive  traveller  had  described,  which 
every  person  who  had  sojourned  in  Athens  had  seen,  and  of 


•  *  *<Lettre  du  Chev.  Canova.  et  deux  Memoires  lus  ^  rinstttut 
Royal  de  France,  sur  les  Ouvrages  de  Sculpture,  &c.  &c.  Ac.  Par  le, 
Chev.  Viconti. "    Lqhd'res,  1810. 


itfffk:\i  thtrt  xttfre,  lio  dbiibf,  already  ill  ttiMiMK^^bc^  Vmumikm 
tr)itvelledr  deRneatSbits  efeii  to  saftety,  Mi^bt  in  flH  ilrotniUltey 
iflridoe  tbat  laborfotis  gebgrapber  to  ailtisrff  MnHaelf  with  an  abbt^ 
Vidted  account  of  the  Partbenob.  ft  ia  a  cofUfDoo  circumstHiiM 
iKth  writer*,  to  forget  tliat  it  is  ^  part  of  their  daty  to  supplf 
po^erity  with  material  f6r  history,  sind  that  matter^  of  vulgar 
nbtoKicty  fai  their  owft  ag^,  becoiM  in  tiva>  progreaaiott'  of  tiiM« 
dtrffc  mid  obscure.  But  if  the  sehotard  attd  Kaalafaata  of  Calli-i' 
chitea  and  fcAnus,  to  whom  Mr.  Pk^ne  Knight  attritetea  lh«fl# 
nhfracfea  of  art,  were  the  aoolptora  df  the  Parthenon,  that  faet^ 
by  i^ason  of  ita  minnteneas  and  partieolarity,  is  not  Uhe>y  to 
hUve  been  parsed  imnoticed  by  Panaanias.  The  well  kcna^wn 
fact,  that  they  were  the  eXef  cTcaflrwea  af  Pliidiaa  and  bia  moat 
dfetingoisbed  disciples,  precisely  1^  reason  ef  ila  geaMralityf 
atfcb  a  writer  wouM  tbhik  it  anperfttfous  te^reeord.  We  are,  in* 
deed,  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert,  thai  these  stupendoaa 
works  were  afl  execoted  by  the  hand  of  that  greal  master.  Con* 
sHlering  their  number  and  inagnitude,  it  is  s(oarcely  possible  Hwl 
ir  tf  higle  attist  should  have  had  a  greater  share  in  the  ornamenlal 
pKtx^  of  the  tedipie,  than  that  of  designing  them-  and  avptrln- 
tending  their  eicecntron.  But  urith  these  admiasions,  thera  re- 
itiaids  ample  reason  to  infcr  that  they  arte  as  much  the  works  of 
Ptoidhis,  aa  any  great  mass  of  8eul|)tbre  could  be  said  to  be  the* 
^ork  of  a  singfe  ariist.  It  is  well  known,  that  Aleaanene^  Iho 
driest  ^cbofer  of  Phidias,  executed  the  pediments  of  tbtf  tMiple 
df  ifoptter  at  BRs,  Und  that  they  were  touched  by  the  Prome* 
ttreaA  band  ef  his  master.  A  similar  pres«miptioii  with  regard  to* 
fb&  works  of  the  PbrtheDfOn-,  is  by  no  means  irrational. 

0«t  We  have  better  testimony ;  the  appfannse  of  the  senaea^ 
^(^oed  by  thef  heart.  Who  is  there,  that  baa  seen  thoao  excfoi- 
ifire  Ibrms  of  ideal  beauty,  forming  as  it  were  a  mystic  chain  that 
unites  (he  exfernal  world  to  the  world  of  iuMgination  and  inliet* 
ftet ;  who  is  there,  that  can  contemplate  the  Kfe,  the  acitvtty,  the 
l^sce  escdantfed  over  the  matchless  r^resentatton  of  the  Paoa* 
menaid  rrootoslon,  and  breathing  in  etery  flgwre  of  its  diver- 
liR^d  groirpe^.  Without  the  btghesc  species  of  ioteHeetoa)  gratifi- 
Ciation  ?  Even  the  mutilated  and  imperfect  figures  of  the  The- 
iiiftUS  and  Ilyissus,  destitute  us  they  are  of  that  peraonal  charaoltt 
whi6h  deffghtd  and  hitereataus  in  the  Apollo  ov  thoLaooodiH 
and  th^i^fore  lefla  calotihrted  to  alwabe  iMral  asaooiationsv  thod 
tiios^  statue^,  where  the  design  of  the  artist  is  so  viaiMy  iHb« 
nfayed;— even  these  models  bespeak  the  elevartioo  of  Iho  gMiua 
py  Which  they  were  imagiived,  and  attest  the  oovereignly  of  the 
hand  bv  which  they  were  fashioned  in  a  language  sufficiently  in* 
teffigible  to  all  wlio  pretend  to  p«irity  of  taste  or  aoouTaey  of 
judffeuient. 

Upon  (he  remaining  parts  of  Mr.  WUkips^a  dbierUitioo,  m$ 


iMihMiNUfcglji  prooauDOs  m  hw  qualified  fMM^yim    Fauwaiw 

MiyBy  « thttit  Itie  pedtnfteiit  of  the  frmt  er  cwKftoe  re|iraBefltis4  Iher 

^  hirtb  of  MiDerva ;  and  that  of  Ihe  bftck,  tlie  contest  ofMiDerTa 

*  and  Neptnne  for  Attica.*  The  AcropoK9  being  entered  from  the 

West,  and  the  East  end  of  the  temple  having  been  frum  a  com- 

IJMratively  early  modern  period  built  round  with  Turkish  houaes^ 

U  happened  that  truTellers  mistook  the  west  for  the  front,  anik 

tbe  east  for  the  back  (ovicrdw);  aad  they  applied,  therefore,  wh«t 

Pauaamaa  had  said  of  the  one,  to  tlie  other.    HaTwg  oncai 

adopted  this  error,  they  persevered  in  adapting  to  it  the  groupea 

of  the  several  pediments;  in  short,  torturing  tbe  birth  of  Mi«* 

norva  into  tbe  eontest  for  Attica.    Mr.  Wilkios  has  ably  exposed 

tbe  glaring  absurdities  of  Wheler.aad  Spoo,  toe  impUcitly  feU 

lowed  by  Chandler  and  Stuart  on  this  aubject.    For  ourselve% 

we  had  already  leceived  oor  impressions  relative  to  this  singolar 

question,  from  the  able  work  of  Viconti ;  but  the  reasonings  of 

Mr.  Wilkins  are  learned  and  ingenious,  and  we  refer  the  geneni 

reader  or  the  virtuoso  to  his  paper,  which  well  deserves  ttur 

place  assigned  to  it  in  Mr.  Walpole^s  valuable  miscellany. 


Art  IV.    Remarkg  on  the  Premd  SMe  of  Inland;  wkh  Hints  fbr 
ameliorating  tbe  Condition,  and  promoting  tbeEdacation  and  Mon 
tal  Improvement  of  the  Peamntry  of  that  Country.    By  fiobert  m 
Steven.    Svo.  pp.  90.    London.  1832. 

¥RELAND  already  lies  under  important  obUgatioaa  to  the  phi«« 
-*-  kathropic  Author  of  this  forcible  appeal  on  the  aobjecl  of 
her  present  critical  situation.  His  inquiry  into  the  abuses  of 
the  Chartered  Schools,*  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  the 
most  flagrant  ddinquencies,  while  it  aSbrded  a  fresh  illustratioa 
of  the  mismanagement  which,  as  by  a  fatality,  has  hitherto  ^U 
tacbed  to  the  administration  of  all  Irish  aflfairs.  At  that  periodai 
tlie  Hibernian  Society,  of  which  this  gentleman  is  a  zealous  and 
oDkosI  effective  member,  had  but  very  recently  been  instituted.  Tl»a 
importaaoe  of  its  achievements  even  then,  however,  was  such  aa 
to. present  a  moat  striking  coatrast  to  the  inefiioiency  of  the  Char" 
tared  Society^  and  to  awake  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  as  to 
Hie  results  of  ifts  progressive  exertions. 

*  The  present  publicatbn  is  a  report  of  the  present  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the.Iriand,  drawn  up  from  personal  observa- 
tion during  a  lesidcnoe  of  many  months,  whieh  were  entirely  do- 
vo«9d  to.  the  objects  of  benevolenoe.  These  objeetd  were  morw 
particulariy, 

<  to  exAine  the  ichook  connected  with  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  others,  as  they  came  in  my  way ;  to  promote  an  in^ 


•  See  Edectic  Beview,  N.  8.  Vol*  IX.  p.  11% 
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Creased  cireukilioiix>f  the  Holy  Seripliireri  and  to  eodeBvonr  un 
Awaken. a  greater  interest  amoag  die.  resident  nobilitj,  dergy»aiid- 
E^entry  of  tjiat  couAtry,  in  favour.of  the  education  of  the  popr.  In- 
this  service,  I.  visited  nearly  four  fifths  a£  the  counties  of  Ireland,  aod 
spent  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1H21.' 

It  willy  probably,  awake  surprise,  that  the  general  caat  of  tbe 
pamphlet  is  comparatively  pleasing  and  encouraging.  At  a  time 
that  the  daily  papers  are  filled  with  details  of  outrages  and  in- 
aurrections  in  Ireland,  when  a  vulgar  an^  besotted  parly-spirit 
19  found  still  reigning  in  its  capital,  and  when  bigotry  has  jti«t 
been  celebrating  the  secession  of  two  arohblsliops  frtMii  tbe  HU* 
bernian  Bible  Society  as*  a  glorious  event  in '  the  annals  of  ihe' 
Irish  Establishment,* — it  is  a  most  agreeable  relief  to  turn  to' 
some  of  the  stateihenta  contained  in  thene  pagies. 

With  regard  to  the  political  disorders  of  this  ill-fated  eotmti^, 
the  tumalt  and  in^rredion  of  which  we  hear,  though  seriouii 
and  justly  alarming,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  partial  and  re- 
ferrible  to  no  mysterious  or  equivocal  origin.  That  lliey  mainly 
arise  from  distress,  will  not  be  denied  by  aivy  person  aoqtiainted 
with  the  real  atate  of  Ireland.  Tbe  state  of  tbe  country  is,'4ft* 
deed,  beoonung  in  this  respect  so:  oritieal,  that  tlie  Writer  has 
felt  JQstified  in  addressing  himself  in  the  strongest  language  to 
tbe  Absejitee  landlords)  at  whose  door  murh  of  the  evil  rnusl  be 
laid.  The  late  visit  of  Royalty  basproved  far  from  a  solid  bene- 
fit. It  has  swelled  tbe  Customs  and  the  Excise  returns  for  the 
year ;  but  it  has  done  this  at  the  expense  of  a  year's  income  to 
some  of  the  poprer  gentry  ;  nor  will  the  money  squandered  mk 
Dublin  ever  find  its  way  to  that  olasS  among  whom  its  circuJation, 
would  difluse  prosperity. 

*  I  lament,*  says  Mr.  Steven,  <  the  foul  stains  which  are  cast  on  Ire-* 
land,  by  the  barbarous  mufdcrs  and  excesses  which  have  been  per-' 
pctrated  of  late,  and  I  shall  rejoice  in  s^seing  order  restored  to  that 
unhappy  country.  But,  unless  there  is  a  change  of  system,  it  is  In 
vmin  to  expect  it.  There  is  a  crisis,  beyond  which  suiering  cannot 
pass  without  dan(;er.  That  crisis,  I  fear,  the  Sister  Island  has  reached. 
In  a  country  circumstanced  as  Ireland  is,  groaning  under  a  heavy 
load  of  grievances,  whatever  produces  a  low  irrhation  on  the  minds, 
of  the  poor,  is  in  danger,  even  after  the  evil  complained  of  is  rempv* 

*  See  the  British  Critic  and  the  Chriatian  Remembrancer  of  De* 
cember  1.,    It  was  attempted  to  m<ike .  it  generally  believed,  tjiat  tbQ 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  been  deserted  by  some  of  its 
episcopal  patrons.     The  fact  is,  that  the  seceding  priin^tes  were  never^ 
in  a^y  way'  connected  with  that  society :  thut  the  Hibernian  Bible' 
Society  is  not,  strictty  speaking,  an  auxiliary  to  the  English  institu- 
tion ;  and  that  the  two  archbishops  who  have  so  long  patronised  the- 
latter  (Caabbl  and  Tuam),  reifaain  iu  firm  friendb. 
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cd,  (dvoiigh  (he  wicked  oowoaAl  of  dialogral  meiii)  of  tteutoing  ft 
dUEmnt  foriD;  proceediog  fbiward,  and  gaibering  streiigth,^  until  Uie  * 
public  peace  is  threatened*  Restore  order«  command  respect  for  the 
laws,  punish  the  fiend-Iikp  perpetrators  of  the  fearful  crimes  which 
have  cfiegraced  the  country :— but  be  not  satisfied  with  this.  Unless  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  be  improved,  Ireland  cannot  remain  quiet, 

*  J  think  it  probable,  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  money  have  been  drawn  out  of  Ireland  since  the   Union : 
Meter  to  return.     How  difibrent  would  the'  circumstances  of  that 
/Country  have  been,  in  regard  to  civilization,  industry,  domestic  com« 
fortr  moral  elevation,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  with  the  em* 
plovment  of  so  considerable  a  capital  as  this!    On  the  present  sjfstem^  * 
Ireland  never  can  advance  either  in  agricultural  inoprovemeot^  m  ma« 
nufactures,  or  in  commerce.    Retrograde  is  written  upon -aU.    Itia 
impossible,  too,  for  the  country  to  support  the  present  popalatioo* 
under  the  absentee  system.     The  landlords  must  return,  and  make 
common  cause  with  their  distressed  tenants:  return,  under  a  full 
ooDvictiOn  of  their  errors,  with  a  sincere  desire  of  disdiaigiog  a  long . 
neglected  duty  to  their  country.    If  they  will  not,  let  them  prepare 
for  the  oonsequences.    The  wrongs  they  iBire  inflicting  on  toeir  at* 
flicted  country  are  not  easily  cognizable,  or  human  laws^  but  are  within 
tJie  feaeb  of  another  code,    God,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the  poor, 
will  vindicate  their  cause*    If  atiaohment  to  Jiative  country  be  a  vh>* 
tue,  and  the  mark  of  aa  honourable  mind,  what  shall  we  say  of  that 
partof  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  Ireland  who  have  desOTted  the 
land  of  their  forefathers,  and  who  feel  no  farther  interest  in  it»  iezcept; 
to  squeeze  as  high  rents  as  possible  out  of  the  almost  empty  pockets  of> 
their  oppressed  tenants  ?. 

*  If  they  will  shut  their  eyes  on  the  danger  which  threatens,  it  ii(ill 
only  accelerate  the  crisis.    They  may  instruct  their  agents  to  seize , 
the  poor  t&an's  little  stock,  and  force  him  from  the  land:  this  may 
be  done  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    The  land  and  cabin  will  then 
be  vacant,  but  where  will  he.  nod  one  hardy  enough  to  occupy  the 
deserted  spot?    This  system  may  be  persevered  in,  perhaps,  until* 
half  or  more  of  the  estate  is  without  tenants.    But  I  ask,  where  is- 
allthistoend?*    pp.117— 119. 

But  all  ia  not  barren.    Some  of  the  estates  even  of  absentees' 
present  most  cheering  exceptions  to  this  gloomy  picture.    Tlie 
conduct  of  the  Drapers'  Company  of  ibc  City  of  LondolKia] 
beyond  all  praisfe.    Tbey  possess  estates  in  the  county  of  Perry' 
to  tlie  value  of  about  .^  10,000  per  aiiuum,  which,  since  the  year 
1810,   they  bare  taken  more  iioinediaiely  under   their  own 
management.  On  coming  into  possession  df  tbe  land  at  the  e'xpi- 
ratioii  of  a  long  lease,  thej  resolved  that,  for  a  number  of  years,, 
not  leao;  thaa :  one  third  of  the  rental  should  be  expended  in 
draining,  plantiog,  biiikling,  the  encouraging  ofagricul(ure'and' 
maoufactures,  And  general  improvemeiits.     A  deputation  from' 
their  own  court  wa^  appointed  to  visit  the  estates  from  time  to ' 
time,  that  notbihg  iniglit  be  trusted  to  report,  but  the  whole 
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ettaDii  bff  broagbtMftfrvm  poggiBliB  mrder  ilNiir  ^m  impfotm. 
Tht  gnAiiVLi^  and  attadnnent  of  tbe  fenam^  fhetfradquillily  Mid 
ptosp«ri(y  of  the  estate,  hfavc  amply  jusrified  tbe  wi«e  and  bene- 
ficent experiment.  To  the  deputatioD,  the  visit  has  uDiformlf 
been  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  :  they  have  been  received 
like  princes — we  should  rather  say,  with  the  genuine  feelings  of 
a  warm-hearted  and  generous  people  towards  their  benefactors. 
Knowing  this  to  be  the  fact,  (and  we  believe  it  to  be  by  do 
means  a  solitury  instmoce  of  the  complete  siiecess  of  a  similar 
policy,)  we  are  luUy  disposed  to  admK  the  sobriety  of  the  Writer^a 
obaUeage  when  he  exclaims : 

'  Let  no  one  say,  '•  I  would  retvni,  could  I  consider  myself  safe 
^  among  my^  tenantry.'*  Make  the  trial.  Return  with  a  detenni- 
nation  to  pi^  off,  as  tpeedily  as  possible,  tbe  long  arraar,  and  be 
assured  of  your  safety.  Had  I  a  large  estate  in  that  country,  and 
time  given  me  to  mature  my  plans*  for  the  personal  and  domestic 
comfbrt  of  my  tenants,  and  for  their  moral  elevation,  I  should  not  be 
afiraid  of  sleeping  without  a  bolt.  Be  but  kind  to  them  ;  let  them 
be  satisied  that  you  are  their  friend,  and  they  will  give  you  abuB- 
dant  proof  of  their  attachment. 

*  Give  me  a  chosen  band  of  schoolmasters,  and  allow  me  lo  go 
forward,  toitkoui  oppontionf  in  the  scriptural  education  of  children  and 
adidts,  and  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  I  will  eater  tne  moet 
barbaroasand  disturbed  district  in  all  Ireland,  witbout  fear;  confident, 
fay  the  blessing  of  God,  of  raising  tbe  moral  oharaoter  of  tbe  Deoplet 
of  inducing  respect  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  of  tbeieby 
superseding  the  services  of  legions  of  soldiers. 

In  similar  language,  the  anonyroons  Author  of  an  eloqueot 
pamphlet  which  is  ascribed  to  a  Catholic  barrister  of  very  high 
respectability,  thus  appeals  to  the  Administration. 

'  We  would  say  to  the  Government,  Be  not  on  all  occasions  an 
iastrumont,  at  the  pleasure  and  at  the  caprice  of  a  greedy  and  careless 
gentry,  with  which  to  whip  and  to  goad  the  people.  They  will 
clamour  and  talk  big,  and  enlarge  upon  the  grievances  and  hardships 
of  their  case.  The  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  Let  them  educate 
the  people ;  let  them  be  kind  and  considerate  landlords.  They  will 
tell  you,  they  are  not  safe  in  their  own  bouses ;  tiiey  cannot  take 
the  air  but  at  tbe  peril  of  their  lives.  Ask  them,  is  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devoiukire  safe  token  he  visHi  his  Irish  estates^  and  gpes 
J¥mly  rnmwg  kis  tenamiry  f  Are  his  agents  every  where  in  sqfetyt  tii  the 
Aews,  ond  on  tke  kill^  and  in  tke  v3hy  f  Then  kt  them  gp  and  do 
likemise.    And  let  not  the  government  of  the  country,  the  coasmon 

Srocedori  as  it  ought  to.be*  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  forget  its 
ignitv  and  its  duty«  lending  itself  upon  all  occasions  to4he  passions, 
and  the  rapacity,  and  the  indolence  of  aa  arrogant  gentry.  Leave* 
them  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  misconduct,  and  they  will  be 
compelled  to  act  right.  If  they  find  that  government  is  no  longer 
disposed  to  b6  a  servant  at  their  command  with  whip  in  hand,  to 
chastise  the  beggarly  and  vulgar  kinds  that  dare  to  mutmy ;  they 
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But  we  tbrn  from  the  political  to  the  tnoraT  condition  of  thltf 
flAuch  injured  country.  Among  the  obstacles  wliich  Tie  !n  the 
way  of  general  education  and  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrips 
turesy  Mr.  Steven  adverts  to  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Church* 
establishment. 

*  The  vast  number  of  parisbes  which  are  without  any  resident 
i^lergy,  is  an  obvious  hinderance  to  the  march  of  education,  and  cannot 
Ihil  to  iiitolve  the  rulers  of  the  church  of  Ireland  in  a  solemn  rcsrion" 
«(9bnity.t  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  llwt  there  is,  at  this  very  time; 
Jit  <MM  disfftel^  a  space  of  one  hundred  square  milesf  and  that  not  in  d 
thinly  iohahiCed  or  moontainous  part*  but  in  one  of  the  finest  comitiea 
in  Irslandy  in  which  there  Ins  neither  been  a  church  nor  resident 
ftleigymaa  in  the  memory  of  raan^ 

^  *  The  union  of  many  parishes  in  one,  too,  presents  a  serious  impe- 
diment to  the  intellectoal  and  moral  improvement  of  the  people.  I 
will  give  one  Instance,  out  of  many,  in  which  eleoen  parishes  are 
united.  This  parish  has  only  one  protestant  minister,  although  there 
^re  priests  and  coadjutors  in  it,  to  the  number  of  about  twenhr. 

*  This  is,  indeed,  an  alarming  evil.  The  circumstance  of  there 
h^iiig  no  resident  clergyman,  or,  as  in  the  latter  ease,  of  a  great  part 
jdf  the  parish  being  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  church,  renders  it 
necessary  for  the  Protestant  parishioner,  being  destitute  of  deridsl 
Jervice,  toappljrto  the  Catholic  priest,  (who,  with  bis  curates,  in« 
variably  resides  in  the  parish,  there  being  no  non-residents  in  thai 
4tharch^)  for  the  baptism  of  his  children  i  so,  akoi  when  he  is  sick 
•r  dying,  he  is  often  so  ignorant  as  to  apply  to  the  same  quarter  for 
absolution,  * 

'  In  this  way,  there  has  been  a  great  accession  of  nominal  Protes- 
jtants  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  so  that  in  districts  where,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  Protestants^  there  is  now 
acarcciy  one  family  left.  And  had  it  not  pleased  Almighty  God,  in 
Kis  great  mercy  to  Ireland,  to  raise  up  a  noble  band  of  faithful  cler- 
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t  *  1  know  what  is  usually  urged  by  the  non-resident  clergy,  as  aa 
cacusa  for  their  dereli^ionof  duty.  "  We  have  no  core;?'  i.  e^  th>en 
aye  few  or  no  Protesiaats  in  the  parish.  To  such  1  woukl  say^^^^-yout 
sin  Is  written  on  (he  frosfl  of  your  eiteuse.  It  is  ihis  which  hn  so 
svrioosly  rbdoeed  die  number  of  Protestants.  **  You  have  no  eute.'^ 
Have  yonr  CaihoHc  panshieners  no  souls  ?  Are  ihere  not  a  thousand 
ways  of  serving  them,  in  return  for  their  contributions  towards 'your 
iSomlbrt?  I  fear,  the  Chief  Shepherd,  in  the  great  day  of  aocouoti 
will  not  admit  of  your  plea.  "  You  have  no  cure."  I  ask,  in  the 
name  of  reason,  of  religion,  and  common  honesty,  why,  under  these 
circumstances,  you  exact  your  tithes,  without  an  equivalent^  from  the 
jiqor  who  have  .another  ^ablishment  to  support  V 
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gymen  in  the  Establishment,  who  preach  the  iBiMe  doctrines  of  that 
church;  to  institute  the 'Hibernian  Bible  Society,  the  London  Hi- 
bernian Society,  the  Hibernian  Sunday  School  Society,  and  other 
similar  instiutionfo  and  to  send  forth  village  missionaries ;  in  fifty 
years,  as  matters  were  going  on,  there  would  scarcely  have  been 
found  one  Protestant  among  the  lower  classes  in  the  country  parts  of 
Ireland.'    pp.  25-27. 

.  Other  obstacles  present  themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  spurious 
candour  and  an  intolerant  bigotry  \  .but  what  the  Writer  considers 
as  a  still  more  formidable  eaeiuy.  than  either,  is,  *  that  monstrous 

•  incubus,  apathy.*'    With  regard  to  the  first,  there  is,  we  are 
'  told,  a«  anomalous  class  in  IreUnd,  who  are  warmly  cootcndioi; 

for  the  poli^ioa/  emcmctpolton  of  the  CatboHcs,  but  are  wholly 
indiSer^nt  as  to  their  ecclesioMtical  emanoipation ;  •  refusing  to 
exercise  their  local  influence  on  their  estates,  to  prevent  the 
priests  from  assuming  an  arbhuary  power  over  those  parents  who 
arewilling  to  have  their  children  educated.  ^  They  can  stand 
'  by,*  says  Mr.  S.,  ^and  see,  unconcerned,  large  schools  broken 
^  up,  the  Scriptures  cast  out  and  buriied,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
'  f  children  and  their  parents  almost  broken,  at  not  being  allowed 
'  to  attend  the  schools  which  they  prefer.'  The  opposition  to 
^  Bible  schools*  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  clergy,  has  been  of 
kte  on  the  increase  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Catholio  dis- 
tricts; and  has,  in  some  counties,  put  on  the  form  of  open 
outrage. 

;  *  The  enemiesof  education  have,  in  one  place,  burned  a  very  excellent 
achool-liouse  and  a  master's  dwelling  house,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
cruelly  to  card  the  master,  and  in  doin^  so,  they  broke  two  ribs  on  one 
side,  and  one  on  the  other,  so  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.*  In  a  mul- 
titude of  instances,  the  whole  of  the  artillery  of  the  church,  albwedim 
thai  comUrVf  has  been  opened  on  the  offending  parents  who  dared  to 
exercise  tne  inalienable  right  of  disposing  of  their  children  as  they 

I' pleased.    Numbers  have,  notwithstanding,  exercised  this  right,  fear- 
ess  of  the  consequences,  and,  in  the  fiice  of  threatenings  the  most 
appalling,  have  continued  their  children  at  the  schools  of  the  Sodeiy ; 
•Others,  alarmed  and  terrified;  with  grief  have  confessed  that  th^ 
^^      must  withdraw  them. 

•  *  The  growinff  desire  of  the  Catholic  parents  for  the  educatioii  of 
their  cbimreo,  has  compelled  the  Priests  to  open  schools  in  a  wny-of 
'aslf*4efence^  In  these  schools,  they  can^no  Iq^g^  (as  fprmeriy  they 
4id io what theycalled schoolsj.abstain from  teaching  thie chiliuen to 

f 

•  *^  *^hi§'  diabolical  ^rdc^s*  is  effecttdby'  driviag  %>  luimbor  of  nsils 
through  a  board,  in  imitation  df  a  card.  • '  Th^  'strip  the  ol(ject  of 
their  iury,  and  drag  this  instrument  df  tovturfe  up  and  down  the  bare 
back,  till  the  ribs  and  backbone  are  bared.  Mortification  and  death 
jip^uentjly  follow.'  ,  ^     .  , 
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read.  But*  though  reading  is  taught  in  them,  they  are,  aa  far  ai  I 
have  observed,  wholly  destitute  of  the  Scriptures*  I  have  visited 
very  many  of  ihem,  and  never  foui^d  one  copy  of  either  the  Rhemish 
or  Doway  Testament  in  use.  They  appeared  altogether  destitute  of 
books,  no  provision  being  made  for  their  supply.  If  they  had  any, 
which' was  rare,  I  found  them  generally  very  ipiproper,  being  just 
what  the  cabin  of  the  parents,  perchance,  could  furnish/    pp.  So,  7. 

Mr.  Steven  repeats  this  important .  assertion  still  more  dis- 
tinctly, 10  arguJDg  against  the  adoption  of  the  Catholic  versions. 
The  parents  of  the  children,  be  says,  make  no  objection  to  tlie 
Protestant  version,  until  excited  to  it  by  the  priests  i  and  when- 

.  ever  the  priest  has  in  siucecity  approve^ .  pf  the  introduction  q( 
the  Doway  Testament,  be  would,  if  pressed,  have  consented  to 

.  the  u^e  of  t|ie  Protestant  version.  ^ 

*  The  truth  is,  that  the  Church,  of  Rome  will  not  allow  their  oOn 

Scriptures,  :under  any  circumstance,  to  be  in  the  jiands  of  the  laity, 

-  nor  circulated  through  the  schools.    :In  proof  of  this,  I  .haye  visited  a 

*  great  num.ber'of  the  Catholic  schoob,  aMd  never  found  in  one  of  them 
.  a  eingiecopy.  of  the  Scriptures. '    '     . 

Some  of  tbe  mostpleasing  iiiistfinces  are  given  of  the  strong 
attachment  of  the  chilaren  to  tbe  schools.  *  The  priest  may  take 
^  ^wky  our  books,'  said  one  boy,  *  buthe  cannot  take  them  out  of 
'  our  meihories.'  In  soine  places,  the  priest  >tahds  at  the  corner 
'  of  the  street  witli  a  whip  in  one  baud j  and  a  crucifix  in  Uie 
other,  to  chastise  the  children  belonging  to  his  flock  whom  Ue 
finds  going  to  tbe  .Society's  school.  Mr.  Steven  jnentions  an 
instance  in  which  this  is  notoriously  practised :   tbe  obikltau 

•  collect  iti  numbers,  and  cautiously  approach  the  dreaded  comer ; 
m  general  burst  then  takes  place,  and  it  is  a  race  between  theu 
and  thef  priest.  *  And  there  are  not  a  few  Protestants,'  adds 
Mr.  Steven, '  who  can  quietly  sufler  the jpf iM  to  take  bis  course, 
*  who  wouldjoin  in  the  cry  against  tbe  Protestant  minister,  were 
'  be  to  imitate  iiim.'  . 

In  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  cause  of  eduoatioa  is  gcine 
,  fur'warcl.  So  anxious  are  the  parents,  in  many  parts,  to  obtain  it 
for  their  children,  that  the  Writer  has  known  them  voluntarily  offer 
ta  build  a  scliool-bouse,  and  actually  help  in  its  erection  without 
wages*  U  is  only,  be  says,  the  want  oC  funda^  which  prevents 
tbe  Hibernian .  Society*  from  doubling  the  nombea  of  its  schools.* 
Sohoob  have  been  suocessfolly  instituted  in  sooae  of  tbe  prisons ; 
ID  particular,  in.  the  county  gaol  of  Sligo.  Mr.  Steven  states, 
tbat  above  140,090  ohildren^  and  above  7000  adults,  have  eo- 
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*  In  one  cdunty,  a  clergyman  has  pointed  out  to  the  Committee 
eligibfe  situations  fbr  thirty  schools,  which  he  would  be  willing  to  take 
uoder  his  soperintendanoe,  but,  Dron  the  want  of  funds,  it  is^ouBCful 
whetlier  the  Society  can  pay  any  attention  to  the  application. 


MO  SU^m^  OH  ih^  Siaie  of  ir^mi. 

Urei  thm  Htbtrvfon  Bdciely'is  Mboeln  siflot  the  e«ioflifincc«BOTt 
of  kfl  labouiv,  of  ivImhii  not  one,  tbftC  be  has  over  keard  o^  boo 
been  arraigned  for  any<;ri«e;  akheoffhy  out  of  every  tbou^Mid 
of  tfie  populoiioOy  ft  is  calculated  thitt  twenty-one  are  aDmiaUy 
cojmiDUt^  to  {Prison. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  both  as 
to  its  plan  and  its  general  managemeiity  we  have  pleasure  to 
availing  ourselves  of  the  unsuspicious  and  decisive  tesrineny  of 
the  eloquent  Catholic  Writer  already  referred  to.  If  sucb  a  so- 
oiety  has  not  yet  obtained  its  doe  rfiare  of  public  attention  a«d 
sapport  in  this  coudtr y,  it  can  in  no  degree  be  attributed  to  the 
inferior  importance  of  the  otrject,  or  to  any  defect  in  its  coosli- 
Motion. 

*  The  London  Hibernian  Society  has  been  fortunate  in  the  adop* 
tion  of  a  plan  more  suitable  than  any  that  has  yet  been  tried  to  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland.  They  do  not  interfere  with  the  religious 
profession  of  ilie  people ;  but  they  give  the  Qospel  to  all  who  ose 
willing  to  receive  it :  and  they  insist  upon  having  it  vefd  in  thoir 
schooTsy  by  children  of  a  proper  aee  and  capacity.  Upon  this  ground, 
Ihey  have  had  to  encounter,  as  js  always  the  case»  much  d^fioilty. 

,  But  they  have  persevered.  Tjiev  meet  one  class  of  cbjectom  .by 
giyioj^,  where  it  is  preferred,  th^  Catholic  version  of  the  Biblie,  wit^i* 
but  conupent  or  note^.  They  disarm  anothei;,  by  putting  the 
schools,  where  they  can  do  it,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ca-* 
tholic  priest.  But  wit^  all  this,  they  have  met  persons  who  conld 
not  be  satisfied,  and  suspicions  that  codd  not  be  lulled.  Pevsoos 
little  anxious  that  the  poor  should  be  educated  i>y  any  process,  jrac, 
who  carry  theiir  tender  concern  for  their  Catholicity  to  an  amflsiqg 
extreme.  And  whtlrtbey  are  so  anxious  for  tliis  faith,  pay  it  the  extra- 
ordinary eompliment  of  their  opinion,  that  it  is  much  mere  coosiitejpt 
wiilh  lin  ignorance  of  the  Gospel  than  a  knowledge  of  it :  and  much 
more  cenEfMtible  with  an  ignorance  of  letters,  than  an  acquaintaaee 
with  tbem.  It  U  dear  Aat  no  arrangement  can:satisfy  sucn  persPnSy 
that  they  are  bad  Catholics  and  worse  Christians* 

«  The  plan  of  teaching  adopted  by  «be  Society  is  excellent;  and 
iheir  system  of  constant  infection  and  superintendence  of  their 
schools,  insiU'es  their  usefulness.  The  profits  of  the  schoolmaster  are 
made  also  to  depend,  not  upon  the  numoer  merely,  but  as  well  upon 
the  proficiency  of  the  children.    Acting  upon  principles  so  wise  and 

'excellent,  it  woidd  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  tnis  Sodetymast 
have  made  great  progress ;  and  accordingly  they  have  been  omiaent^ 
successful.  Thear  schools  are  to  be  met  wish  every  iriaera  in  Coo- 
flUMgkt^  and  they  are  extending  themsdves  rafidly  in  otfaer  puts  of 

HI*      1..IIII       .ininii>t       I      -III!       tiiiyii-      f<nm       Ill'llfiHitili  ■  I'^PT^^^^^TT'OtTTy^lWfy^ 

*  This  4s  a  mistake,  ^leme  noblemen  and  gaatlsmon  «ho  aae 
patrons  and  liiendsiof  (he  SociohTt  hsve«  we'Miev^  jodividpuBydis* 
tribulfsd,  in  soae.inaUn6as,  tbe  Cath^  versssi^;  liut  the  ^^mm^mi" 
hmm  mt  beearoWeio,ii^ijsi^tiwisiSQhNSfi» 

diency  pf  the  ponsesiaon* 


Ireland :  Jtbeir  number  is  about  &re  huDdiedt  f^  ^  nuQlhBr  pf 
children  instructed  about  aixty  thousand. 

*  We  would  say  to  those  who  still  object  to  the  plans  of  this  So- 
ciety ;  between  whom  and  the  Gospel  in  any  shape  or  form,  there  can 
be  DO  reconcilement, — •'*  'Tis  well ;  only  adopt  your  Own  plan.  Let 
the  poor  be  taught.  We  do  not  object  to  your  teaching ;  we  object 
to  your  neglect.  .  •  .  Where  you  teach,  we  will  not  interpret  but 
we  will  occupy  the  waste  ground.  Otherwise*  your  sy«itena  wiouid  he 
a  sentence  of  perpetual  barrenness  upon  the  land— of  perpertial  igno- 
rance upon  the  people.  To  such  a  sentence  we  cannot  submit.  The 
Protestants  of  Enefand,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland^  witf  not;  Ooaseot 
to  it.     The  Catholic  laily  of  Ireland  will  not  obey  it.    The  p^qyje 

must  be  instructed." *  For  those  to  whom  Iroand  has  any  io^- 

rest ;  for  the  people  of  England  who  would  repay  the  injuries  of  ases; 
for  those  whose  generous  bosoms  pant  to  do  good,  here  is  a  thirsty 
soil  that  will  drink  the  dews  of  their  benevolence,  and  return  a  thou- 
sand fold. 

*  The  Hibernian  School  Society  is  better  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  than  any  other ;  but  this  very  adaptation,  as  it 
enlarged  the  sphere  and  the  power  of  its  usefulness^  so  it  has  checked 
its  career  in  midway.    Its  funds  have  failed.' 

Art.  V.  Scripture  Antiquities :  or,  a  Compendious  Summary  of  ibe 
Religious  lostitutions.  Customs,  and  Manners  of  the  Hebrew  Natioo: 
compiled  from  the  most  authentic  Sources,  and  designed  as  an  Intro- 
ductory Help  for  the  better  Understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Jones,  Curate  of  Walerbeach  near  Cambridge.  12 mo.  pp. 
292  (cuts).  Price  5s.  London,  1821. 

^[pHIS  is  a  very  useful  and  well  oonnpUed  smuinary  of  BiUical 
^  Aotiquitiest  and,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  will  be  very 
Acceptable.  .  It  is  divided  into  five  Parts.  Part  1.  TIv^Smt^ 
Times  and  Seasons  ob8er;ved  ^y  ^ibe  Israelilea.  Part  IL  Their 
Sacrifiices  and  Oblations.  Part  HI.  JBeclesiastieal  Pemons, 
and  Jewish  Sects.  Part  IV.  Sacred  Bfiil^liilgs  und  Pkoe^. 
.Part  V.  Civil  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  Hebrewis. 

In  the  account  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Jonea  baa 
adopted  the  usual  errors;  but,  for  one  error,  he  is  personally 
responsible.  The  sepulchral  caverns  described  by  -Dr.  Clarke, 
in  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  note,  are  not  *  t»wards  tlie 
'  west,'  but  southward  of  moderp  Jerussleoo;  sjidaneaufifkosed 
to  mark  the  site^  not  of  the  '  mountain  of  Calvary't  .which 
mouotain  never  bad  an  existeooe,  but  of  MountrZiofi.  TImi 
Author  will  do  well  to  revise  the  wliolepf  this  seotiw^  Mis 
chapter  on  the  Criminal  Code  might  jiave  derived  aeyme  ad-v^fl^ 
tages  from  his  having  coaauHed  t/t^e,  c^orate  work  of,  Miohaelis 
on  theLawsof  Mpses.  >       :     .1 

In  the  section  .DA  eoplesiasl^ioal.pep»qQ«y  (bQ  Author  )M 
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ftblb^rtfli  tlie  common  bhfiiif^r  of  conftuiidihg',  or  <A#Mhjflri^ 

r^dfirB  to  confoufict^  th6  nvMeff  distinet  charaetof^  ofyriemi 

mA  pi^9bfiter.    TUe  kgal  or  ceremonial  jniHey  r^atf«!  iit 

the  Levltical  priest,  Ur^^peeiiedly  alluded  <o  in  the  New  Tes- 

itavient,  but  not  as  implying^  the  slightest  similarity  .of  office 

or  cbaraoter  kettffCtop  pricspta  of  eld  and  mini^t^rs  of  the  Go&pel : 

ttk  ior^EetMoe  to  the  general  body  of 'believers,  that  S|t  Pet^r 

•says;  *<  But  yo-«re  a: holy  priesthood*';  idhd  timi  8t.*PiHilbe* 

•soecbts  thooe  nvhom  he  is  ad<lrMsing»  to  present  tfieh*4iodtPS 

^^«  living  MM^fiee.*'    WHh   re^fard  t6 'th*    trppropri^^eneum 

ct  the  Ordination  Service,  Mr.  J.  <  must  thibk  and  l^t  ttiink*.  lo 

'  <he  section  on  Tithes;  ti  e  have  the  following  remarks :  *      | 

*  From  the  case  of  Ahjrahain  , giving  iHc  tenth   of  all  ihc  sj\^il  to 
Melchisedeck,  the  priest  of  the   Most  High   God,   and    from   iIiaI  of 
Jacob  vowing   and*  solemnly   promising  lo  give   to  God    ihe  tenia  of 
.all  that  God    would,  bless   him   whh,' we  see -that  tithes  arc  of  viry 
«  ancieat  oiigin*    Almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  particuUrly  il)e 
Greeks   and   Romans,   have    agreed   in    giving  a  tenth  port  of  ihcir 
property  to  be  employed  in   religious  uses.     Reason  seems    to  point 
out  the  propriety  of  consecrating  part  of  one's  substance  for  the  »up« 
port   and  subsistence  of  ministers  of  religion,  who.  mere  obliged    to 
devote  their  time  and  labours  to  the  work  of  the  ministry*  and  con- 
se<(henily'were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  providing  for  ihfm^selvis 
in  any  secular   way.     And    experience  found   out  that  a  tenth  part 
was  a,  nectinny  and  just  proportion  for  that  end.  *  Hehce  this  it^ode 
of  supporting  ibe  Priests   and   Levites  was  instituted  by  God' himself 
as  the  most  rational  and  just,  and  thus*  the  law  of  tithes  was  enacted.* 

>     As  to  the  aniiqotty  of  tithes,  there  can  be  nb^'cmlrov^ersy; 
<nr  will  any 'Ode  be  found  to  deny  the  propriety  of  cpiisi^uratlng 

Sort  of  one^s  substance  to  the  manitenance  of  religion;;  ami 
ittber,  as  a  general  rule,  the  tenth  of  a  mati*s  income  may  be  with 
/good  reason  deemed  a  proper  portion  to  be 'set  apart  for  that 

Srpose*  Some  divines  have  insisted  upon  this  as  the  law  of 
^iristian*  Nberality,  and  many  private  Christians  have  eon- 
'sdenthiusly  acted  upon  If.  'But  would  our  Author  eodtend, 
Ifaai  the  tenth  of  ti  mail's  income  should  therefore  be  tak6n  froiu 
Mail  by* the  Slate,  to  be  distributed  among  the  cletf^gy  and  the 
fkttkh  poor  i"  We  presume  not.  His  reasooing,  tlierefore,  which, 
4fvldMf  would  prove  too  much,  proves,  in  respect  to  the  modern 
4aw  of  titbesi  nothing.  Neither  in  the  design,  nor  in  the  circuoi- 
•UiUM,  nor  in  the  application  Df  the  Jewish  tithes,  is'  (here  the 
eKghtost  analogy  to  thb  existing  tttbe-system,  whiob,  had  it  no 
•other  support  than  it  derives  from  reasout  nj^ienbe,  and 
^Scripture,  wonkl  long«inoe  have  fallen  to  pieces.  N^  ^eftl  Chris- 
tian can  insider  himself  as  *  eonseorating',  in  thfelitfce  the  law 
incnots  fiwm  bimt  ♦  part  of  his  substance  to  <3od.    ft  is  there- 
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fore,  a  sad  abujie-of  jvfords,  ta  ado|it.Aitch  IsmjCJiiafrc  in  reference 
to  it.  In  decidins^  what  proportion  of  bia  income  ha  ahould  set 
apart  for  purpoaestof  piaty  and  batiovolooce^  ba  aiilai  pi|t  what 
the  State  deinaods  of  Uim  in  the  ahape  of  lithe  and  poc^if*s  rate 
wholly  qut  of.  his  ealcubtion*  He  then  oao  do  no  belter  than 
adopt  the  rule  . of  a  tenth;  and  the  . iMlTocatas  and  receivers 
of  tithes,  to  be  coiiaistent,  should  themselves  set  him  the  ex« 
ample;  reaiemberhic^  always  the  Apostolic  direction :  '*  Every 
'*  man  according  aa.he  purposath  in  tiis  baart,  so  lot  bim  give ; 
'*  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity :  for  God  lovetb  a  cheerful 
"  giver.** 

On  the  .whole,  while  we. wish  that  Mr«  Jones  bad  kept  clear 
of  these  '  vulgar  errors*,  we  do  uot  hesitate  cordially  to  recom- 
mend his  \vork»  which  does  gr^at  credit  to  bis  indtistry«  A  short 
section  on  the  gs^rap&y  of  Palestine,-  though  not  striolly  ^within 
the  Author's  plan,  wouUi,  parlia|>s,  have  rendered  the  volume 
more  complete  as  aa  introikietory  h(^l}>  to  the  lAderslanding 
.of  the  Scriptures. 

^  i~  '  —     —      -       I  ■      _  It  ~       — 

Art.  VI.    Metrical  Epistles  chiefi^  from  Florence,    12nio.  pp.  148. 
Price  5s.  Loodon<i  1891. 

Tl/E  hav^  readers  to  whom  the  most  varied  or  etafamle  Num- 
^^  berofonr  Journal  would  be  incomplete  without  a  {^etical 
article ;  and  such  is  tlie  prolific  exuberance  of  our  versifiers^  there 
seems  to  be  no  danger  that  we  shall  be  at  a  toss  for  nMilter  to 
gratify  them.  The  work  before  us  is  a  trifle,  b\it  un  elegaqi  one; 
and  it  suits  our  present  purpose  belter  iban  a  volunie  whose 
higher  i>retensioas  migbt  tempi  or  foroe  us  intaeritioal  diaous- 
sions.  ,  ^ 

Florence  ia--rov  was  very  iieefntly--'high  in  tke»  favtiuf  of  Eng-^ 
lish  emigrants  of  the&^»snofi<ia.  Th^se  ISpisttes  fWiiti  Mr.  M., 
and  Mrs."  "*,  and^  the  Lady *»  Maid- Jane,^*  oontain^  ar loferably 
lively  and  faithful  deseription  of  the  sigtifa  and'  Che  perils,  the 
sweets  and  the  sours,  the  wonders  and  the  drawbacks'  att^dant 
ob  touriflcation  and  a  winter  in  Italy.  We  baVii  lieen  mticb 
amused  with  the  letters  of  the  Lady's  M\m\*  For  instance,  her 
description  of  the  horrors  of  the  Simplon,  is. what  huudredsof  her 
betters  have  thought  and  fcI^  though  tbey  have  not  dared  dia- 
close  it. 

♦  In  the*  YtXeis  I'gae'd  on  the'  wonderful  Craws,        *  .- 
thui  travelled  tliro'  Bdgland  with  so'  tnach  applause : 
,       They  came  arith  the  beasts  and  were  sbowo  at  OM.r  ibir«  . , 
But  here  they  are'  thought  neither  monstrous  nor  rare. 
Then  we  went  along  hills  by  the  side  of  the  Rhone; 
Here  appear  muddy  siraam'  aad^  the  oolaar  of  atone.  ' 
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At  mid-dlay  we  stopt  at  tbe  sign  of  the  Lioii, 
In  the  dismal  and  capital  city  of  Sion. 
I  wonder  they  give  such  a  name  to  a  place 
Wben»  ideots  and  Craws  are  the  principal  race. 
I«ack-iHby !  when  we  came  to  the  village  of  Brigg^ 
I  declare  P4  have  given  my  life  for  a  ng : 


•  ♦ 


•.J  A' 


But  a  danger  at  distance  will  often  appear 
A  great  deal  more  dreadful  than  when  it  is  near; 
And  I  took  the  precaution  that  commonly  servesi 
To  strengthen  my  spirits  and  settle  my  nerves; 
I  swallowed  my  drops,  and  so  slept  hfuf  the  day. 
And  saw  nothmg  ot  caverns  and  rocks  in  my  way, 
'Till  we  came  to  the  Simpel,  and  simple  was  he 
Who  made  a  fine  road  for  no  creature  to  see. 
'Tis  covered  with  snow  the  best  part  of  tlie  year; 
And  there  is  not  a  gentleman's  residence  near. 
The  trustee  of  the  turnpike  has  set  up  an  inn, 
'Tis  dismal  without,  but  they're  civil  within : 
I  pity  the  people,  for  once  m  the  morning 
They  found  themselves  buried  without  any  warning; 
And  can  we  do  less  than  civility  show 
To  those  who  for  our  sakes  are  buried  in  snow  i  .    / 

The  morning  we  lefl  this  delectable  place,  .' '    ^ 

We  travelled  for  miles  without  seeing  a  face :  . 

I  don*t  count  the  men  with  their  shaggy  black  locks. 
Who  stood  on  the  road  to  mend  caverns  and  rocks ; 
I  don't  count  the  sheep,  nor  the  goats  wild  and  gay. 
Who  stared  at  the  strangers  and  bounded  away ; 
Like  children  who  stare  at  tbe  company's  coach, 
*  Half  pleas'd,  and  half  frighten'd,  to  see  it  approach. 
^e  went  by  a  precipice  deep  as  St.  Paul's, 
Then  by  mountains  and  rocks  that  seemed  turrets  and,  w^ls: 
Then  thro'  caverns  and  caves  like  the. tombs  under-ground; 
There  I.  M.  P.  imp,  and  some  figures  I  found; 
Which  I  thought  were  an  epitaph  raised  over  head  . 
For  some  venturous  traveller  mix'd  with  the  dead.    '     ,    [ 
But  that  imp  was  Napoleon,  so  famouit  ih  story,  ^    ^  -  ' 
Who  cut  for  himself  this  new  pathway  to  glory.  *   * 

He  finished  this  road  in  eight  hundred  and  five,  "    '**,.. 
But  now  like  the  Simpets  ^*s  buried'  alive.  't>a»''96^^2. 

The  following  is  her  uiistretafa  more  pottsbed  dMcripljoii  of 
the 


^  At  onward  wia  climb  to  the  ixMUiitabfc  afsoowy 
Our  journey  it  awful,  and  silent,  and  alow ; 
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But  calmly  we  toil  round  the  perilous  steep. 
And  eye  the  dark  gulft  of  the  terrible  deep.     * ''       '  ''^ 
.  •Tis'^fearfQl  and  diaxy  to  turn  and  look  do^n,        f    '  •    ( 
When  the  guide  points  his  hand  to  the  miniature  iCfsmi 
And  atMive  us  the  chalets  peer  forth    from  the  sky. 
Like  the  nest  of  the  eagle  suspended  on  high. 
The  wild  roaring  cataract  foams  from  above, 
Where  the  mountain-pine  waves  in  the  desolate  grove; 
Dark  crags  topple  o'er  us  and  narrow  the  way; 
i^nd  cold  rocky  caverns  that  shut  out  the  day; 
And  ocean-like  avalanche,  stormy  and  dread. 
Is  threatening  to  break  o*er  the  wanderer's  head. 
But-6^nin  these  wilds,  there  are  patches  of  green. 
Where  the  low  friendly  Houses  of  Refuge  arc  seen. 
And  sun-beams  enliven  the  pathway  between. 
Thus  smiles  sometimes  beam  round  the  lips  uf  despair. 
And  we  think  them  the  sweeter  because  they  are  rare!, 
But  litiie  I  deemed  in  so  savage  a  place 
To  have  seen  a  fair  model  of  beauty  and  grace : 
Young  Genevidve*  blooms  like  a  rose-bud  unseen, 
And  Tike  fabled  shepherdess,  lovely  her  mien. 
She  sat  at  the  door  of  her  Alpine  retreat. 
With  a  babe  in  her  arms,  and  a  dog  at  her  feet;       .'    ^ 
Atfd  she  said,  **  Gentle  stranger,  O  tell  me,  I  pray,    "i..\ 
The  day  of  the  month,  and  the  hour  of  the  day ;       , 
For  our  sand-glass  is  broke,  and  we  hear  not  a  chin^e. 
And  have  no  pleasant  sabbaths  to  measure  the  time : 
Of  spring-time  and  summer  but  little  I  know. 
Except  by  those  flowers  from  the  valley  below. 
That  stand  in  my  casement  and  fade  in  a  row. 
My  spouse  is  from  home,  but  from  wolves  we  are  free. 
And  my  dog  is  a  guard  for  my  baby  and  me. 
In  the  winter  Cartouche  and  his  master  must  go 
To  rescue  the  stranger  o'erwhelm'd  by  the  show ; 
And  then  how  intently  we  watch  his  faint  breath. 
And  warm  him,  and  cheer  him,  and  snatch  him  from  de^th.'* 
She  smiPd,  and  I  saw  that  fine  feelings  might  glow       .  . 
Beneath  a  wild  garb,  on  a  mountain  of  snow ; 
And  bounteous  the  heart  of  the  fair  Genevieve, 
For  her  last  summer  flowers  to  a  stranger  she  gave.  . 

*  Hius  we  travers'd  the  Simp  Ion  with  awe  and  delight* 

The  gulft  and  the  rocks  were  a  marvellous  sight ;  / 

As  if,  at  the  fiat  of  infinite  might. 

They  were  starting  from  chaos,  and  bursting  to  light       j 

Thtf  torrents  were  foaming  above  and  below, 

Aud  «rild  rdse  the  Glaeters  aMl  mounuinB  of  smMiUr.  .    . 

r 

*  '  Genevieve  liv^  at  Che  third  house  of  HefugiCi  on  |«.cen4ing  tlie 
Stmplon,  from  Brigg,' ^  :  ,   . 

0.9 
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Ao  avalanche  tmy  Ml  at  a  flouncTor  a  breathy  ' 

Aod  roan  Joarneys  atong  in  the  shadow  of  death ; 
He  look$  if  the  nooses  of  reibge  are  near, 
When  the  storm  is  abroad,  and  the  snow-drifts  appear^  ' 
But  6alm  was  the  air,  when  toe  past  thro*  the  wild,  . 
And  near  the  abyss  we  stood  safely  and  smil'd. 

0  tbus«  when  we  reach  life's  invisible  boome* 

May  we  look  to  our  Refuge,  nor  sigh  to  return  1^   pp.98— ^1. 

These  linea  are  very  pleasinc; ;  but  we  most  turn  ov^r  to 
another  leaf  of  the  waiting-inaid*s  journal,  dated  Florence. 

*  Well,  my  travels  are  ended !  to  Florence  Pm  come, 
TheyV  be  lucky,  dear  girl,  if  they  catch  me  at  Rome. 

1  am  sure  neither  wages  nor  board-wages  pay 
For  all  the  tHtwmfyrt  one  finds  on  the  way. 
A  poitdiaise  is  pleasant  for  ladies  ittfVilin, 

But  not  for  their  naaid,  who  gets  wet  to  the  skin ; 
Who  is  certain  the  worst  of  bad  bed-rooms  to  share, 
And  to  starve  on  ragautt  and  such  trnmpery  fare ; 
Who  most  travel  fbr  months  without  hoping  to  see 
A  piece  of  ^ood  toast  or  a  cup  of  black  tea ; 
And  what  is  still  worse,  at  a  vile  Table  d'H6te^ 
Must  sit  near  a  clown  in  a  livery  coat. 
^  U  the  Jeu  worth  the  Chandelle  ?*'  I  heard  t'other  dig: 
My  master  enquire,  and  my  lady  said  '*  yea  V* 
Wnat  pictnreseue  tourist  would  dare  to  say  **  nay  ^* 
All  those  who  nave  travelled,  seem  leagued  in  a  plot 
To  seduce  from  their  country  the  folks  who  have  not; 
For  when  the  highflyers  retdm  to  their  nest. 
They  canH  leave  their  stay-at-home  neighboum  at  cast  {, 
Bat  wherever  they  call  and  wherever  they  dine. 
Talk  of  pictures  and  statues  and  every  tlMng  fine. 
Till  the  nappy  hou$e^ove  feels  ashamed  not  to  go. 

To  acquire  "  je  ne  mU  qnoi^*  and  be  quite  '*  cwnme  U  /mtJ 

She  must  cross  the  salt  seas,  'ere  she  gets  into  France* 

And  the  Alps  and  nhe  hills  should  she  farther  advance  ; 

But  great  her  reward  when  at  home  she  is  able 

To  hold  up  her  head  as  she  sits  at  her  tahle^ 

And  say  with  her  guests,  **  I  have  travell'd  that  road» 

And  there*tf  nothing  so  charming  as  living  abroad," 

Bev  few  really  think  it  so  wond'rous  a  treat 

To  gaze  at  the  pkttu^and  statues  they  meet ! 

These  images  put  one  in  mind  of  a  ghost : 

I'd  rather  by  half  fix  my  eyes  on  a  post, 

Mark'd  "  this  way  to  th«^  bail,"  and  the  Red  Liun  near 

Is  a  paimiag  I  love  heyond  any  one  li^re ; 

They  both  promja'd  cmifftiCt  and  English  good  cheec- 

Bttt  I  say  I^m  delisted,  as  other  folks  do. 

And  talk  of  my  virtue^  by  some  callM  vcrtA. 

I  have  strained  my  short  neck,  and  have  blinded  my  eyes. 

To  look  at  the  domes,  #nd  the  saints  in  the  skies. 

»  •  ♦  #  » 
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For  fashion**  «afce  mer^ylweot  t'otWdaj 

To  tee,  not  to  hear,  a  most  tragical  ptay» 

Of  one  Mr.  All  fiery,  wlio  wroca  bk  •iranpt'lifiPk 

And  resided  £tfirsf 'v^fNtft  and  marmd  the- wife.       ,  . 

Of  Charles,  the  rretender»  who  eawM  «o  m^Kihatirifie* 

The  prince  and.  the  poet  are  both  of  theaa  <U«m1» 

Without  a  successor  to  shine  in  their  stead  % 

And  their  lady  has  set  up  a  court  of  bar  «wq^ 

^here  all  are  presented  who  aim  at  ban  im^ 

When  at  night  1  retum'd,  I  was  delug'd  wilb  raks* 

And  well  maj  our  coachman  and  footman  complain 

Thai  over  their  heads  **  aU  the  wide  waters  meet" 

And  tumble  straiebt  down  in  the  midst  of  the  street. 

Sweet  violets  and  roses  no  longer  appear. 

And  the  winter  we  shunned  has  o'ertaKen  us  here ; 

But  the  Tuscans  declare  it  is  ages  ago 

Since  Florence  put  on  such  a  garment  of  snow  ^ 

And  to  prove  it  they  point  td  &eir  $alU  witbeul  gfete^ 

Where  they  hold  convtrtatians  and  shiver  in  ttaie* 

We  too  must  retire  to  our  undhimney'd  f  eeai« 

And  o'er  a  dull  brazier  lament  our  bard  doeas* 

Father  Christmas  is  comci  but  withovt  has  good  oh^r» 

And  Pd  rather  work  bard  than  keep  holiday  beise. 

Fine  pictures  and  sutues  I  do  not  reauik«i 

But  I  long  for  roast  beef  and  an  English  oind  Bwe, 

And  the  beautiful  view  of  my  own  village  ftpire ; 

For  believe  me,  dear  Sudan,  wherever  we  roam^ 

There  is  nothing  like  England,  there's  nothing  Uke  HoiibI 

We  add  the  following  lines  from  anothef*  Eptetle,  Hot  noierely 
on  account  of  tbeir  poetical  merit,  though  they  are  simple  and 
touching,  b«t  for  the  truth  and  excellent  tendency  o^  tbo  aen- 
timent. 

*  That  De  Profundi^  o*er  the  wave 

Seem'd  like  an  echo  from  the  grave : 

And  on  my  terrace  near  the  floodt 

In  self-communion  long  I  stood^ 

'<  O  were  this  night  my  sonl  i«ouiroda 

Is  my  lamp  trimmed,  my  spirit  nred  ?  i 

I  wander  on  mid  scenes  of  beauty* 

Hut  am  I  in  the  path  of  duty  \ 

Were  it  not  worthier  to  appear 

The  centre  or  my  little  spnere ; 

To  frown  on  vice,  and  lend  my  st«ra» 

To  aid  industrious  English  poorj 

Than  thus  a  talent  to  possesi» 

And  wrap  it  up  in  idleness  \  i 

Is  no  one  pining  to  behold  toe?  . 

When  will  a  mother's  arass  enfold  mm  I 

When  will  my  aged  sire  caress  me? 

And  does  he  still  enisl  to  bless  mef 
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O  quickly,  q&?ddy,  let  me  fly,         ' 
Lest  sorroir  rise  to  agony* 
O'er  Appeiilnes  and  Alps  I  go; 
Nor  shuader  ttt  the  wint'ry  movr. 

0  it  were  tweet  to  dweli  at  Uome^ 
But  sweeter  far  my  welcome  home  !'*  i 

Such  thoughts,  dear  Friend,  will  sometimes  >ileil 

Amid  the  jo^fe  that  travellers  feel : 

A  tune,  a  flower,  recal  the  scene 

Where  tender  hearts  have  happiest  been ; 

And  native  songs  that  once  were  dear,  ' 

Awaken  memory's  sudden  tear : 

Then  harps  are  "  hung  upon  the  willow,'^ 

And  Beauty  sighs  on  sleepless  pillow. 

Sometimes  when  youthful  friends  declare 

They  hate  old  England's  solid  fare, 

And  cannot  breatlie  her  humid  air; 

That  France  and  Switzerland  are  finci 

And  Florence  **  perfecth  divine  P 

1  quickly  check  the  giody  sneer^ 

By  toucning  ctiords  to  memory  dear; 

And  thiis  half-sportiveJy  enquire, 

••  You  surely  love  an  English  tire  ?•* 

And  when  Italian  suns  are  shining, 

Is  there  no  latent  fond  repining 

For  balmy  dews  and  fresher  glades, 

Impervious  grots  and  native  shades? 

In  winter's  bright  inspiring  morn. 

Sighs  not  the  youth  for  hound  and  horn? 

Does  no  one  wishfully  remember 

The  pleasant  trophies  of  September? 

And  Ao  not  female  wishes  nee 

To  friends  or  children  o'er  the  sea  ? 

And  do  not  home  felt  joys  appear 

More  precious  than  the  pastimes  here  ? 

Yes,  minds  and  hearts  with  rapid  hound 

Keturn  to  one  dear  spot  of  ground, 

Endear'd  by  youthful  dreams  of  love» 

Or  joys  that  virtue  may  approve. 

llien  memory  pauses  to  portray 

The  history  of  the  rural  day ; 

With  some  beIov*d-onc  arm  in  arm, 

The  visit  to  the  school  or  farm ; 

The  cool  retreat  in  sultry  hours. 

Mid  friendship,  music,  books,  and  flowVs; 

The  social  board  with  plenty  crown*d. 

The  cheerful  converse  circling  round  j 

llie  blooming  bpy  with  eager  eyes. 

Who  claims  an  apple  for  his  prise; 

The  friendly  chat  from  dusk  till  dark;  ' 

The  moon-light  ramble  Jn  4he  park:—* 
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Tbeee  bottnlies  of  indukent  hegy*n, 

«•  Can  man  resign  and  be  forgiv'n? 

<  Oft  when  the  bdl  wilh  freoo^l  loU 

Comes  heavy  to  the  tmoUars  soidf   > 

Does  he  not  thmk  of  former  tiroes. 

And  sigh  to  hear  his  village  chiraes» 

That  drew  him  to  the  house  of  pray'r. 

The  gayest  and  the  earliest  thwre  i 

But  now  the  rustic  grievfes  to  view 

The  worthy  Squire's  deserted  pew; 

And  prays  with  lifted  heart  and  hand. 

For  travellers,  both  by  sea  and  land; 

And  mamly  wishes  he  eould  trace 

His  Honour,  in  his  usual  place* 

The  aged  and  the  sickly  poor 

No  longer  linger  at  the  door ; 

Nor  bow  and  curtsey  in  the  aisle» 

To  catch  his  notice  and  his  smile ; 

Nor  urchins  run  with  joy  ekte 

To  open  wide  the  church-yard  gate- 

Where  now  the  suooour  prompt*  tho»  brief» 

That  sav'd  the  poor  in  days  of  grief 

From  parbh  dele  of  scant  relief? 

Where  now  the  merry  Chrbtmas  dinner 

Bestow'd  alike  on  saint  and  sinner  ? 

Alas!  the  Lazarus  at  the  ^te 

Laments  his  changed  unpitied  fate; 

Or  wanders  round  the  empty  hall. 

And  sighs  for  crumbs,  that  do  not/aUJ 

•  Travellers!  forgive  my  honest  speech, 

To  you  and  to  myself  I  preach. 

Let  us  not  spend  life's  little  day 

•*  In  gathering  rose-buds'*  by  the  way ! 

Nor  be  our  temples  idly  bound 

By  garlands  wove  on  foreign  ground* 

Let  us  reject,  ere  yet  too  late. 

The  weeds  of  every  foreign  state; 

Nor  hate  and  censure  Vice  the  less. 

Because  array'd  in  foreign  dress; 

But  shun  at  once  her  artful  face, 

««  Lest  we  be  tempted  to  embrace.** 

'Twas  Pope's  gooa  counsel  ere  the  time 

That  morals  aKer*d  with  the  clime  5 

As  if  a  different  code  were  lent 

To  island  and  to  continent. 

Still  let  us  love  our  sea-^irt  strand 

And  Sion*tf  songs  in  foreign  land; 

Not  like  the  ont-cast  peo^e  sent 

In  stranger  plains  to  pitch  thefr  tent  J 
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But  pilgrims,  WBiting  to  depftit 
With  ttaff  io  hand,  and  ready  heart ; 
And  bJeseing  G#d,  where'ar  we  fOMn,  - 
That  Britain  ia  out  satrra  hoaM !' 

The  Author  inust  excuse  us  for  thua  pHferfrfglbtf  beat  things 
in  his  volume.  It  has,  we  confess,  pleased  li^  not ja  little ;  not 
the  less  on  account  of  its  wearing  the  iiupearanee  of  an  epistolary 
nej^ligence  and  ease;  as  if  these  metrical  sketches  Were  really 
vrritten  for  the  amusement  of  friends  at  hoaie»  under  the  warm 
impression  of  the  living  seeoci,  and  their  publication  were  an 
after-thought.  We  abaidd  jadga  from  the  asuinaer  iu  which  the 
volume  is  put  together,  that  it  eonststs  of  ael««tioQa  from  the 
porte-feuiUe  of  one  who  haa  been  aceuatocned  io  write  chiefly 
for  his  own  amusement,  in  the  spirit  of  Ms  wotlo:    ' 

'  En  ^crivant  pour  charmer  tes  loisirs, 
Entoure  toi  de  plaiaants  souvenirs/ 

Some  of  the  shorter  pieces  are  evidenily  Ut  in.  Among  theae 
is  one  which  is  of  so  aaperior  a  eaat  bodi  iu  styla  aiwl  aentiraent^ 
that  we  cannot  but  believe  ita  Aatlior  capable  «f  aekieving  atill 
better  things  than  these  muffm.  We  ahouM  ndl  do  hltti  justice 
iu  withholding  it. 

<  In  many  a  mountain  path  I'vcf  trod. 

And  hail'd  the  majesty  of. God! 

I've  heard  the  QAOuataui  cataract  pouring ; 

I've  beard  the  mountain  thunder  roaring; 

I've  traversed  the  tempestuotia  sea^ 

And  shudd^r'd  at  Eteroitv! 

But  never  did  my  spirit  bow 

Before  the  Deity  as  no^v! 

And  I  will  raise  my  Bethell  here> 

For  of  a  truth  Hie  Lord  ta  near.        ' 
He  rais'd  yon  mountains,  bliie  aad  bara» 
Like  visions  in  the  middle  afr : 

He  flung  the  mists  aboot  their  (tet. 
Like  clouds  around  his  mefcy^seal. 

I  ask  not  for  a  rosetite  glow^ 

To  blend  them  with  our  world  below. 

Still  let  them  seem  to  fiinc^'s  eye» 

Fair  planets  in  the  azure  sity, 

Self-balanced  IVom  eternity ! ' 

Still  let  a  light  and  floating  wreath 

Dispart  them  from  the  earth  beneath. 

I  ask  no  |x>et's  tranced  eye. 

To  paint  those  visions  ia  the  »liy ; 

These  floating  cloods,  tboae  meeting  hoals^ 

Young  armed  li^nights,  myaserieus  gnoatl*' 

Gay  minarets,  or  gottiic  walls, 

Great  Tell  and  Ossian  in  their  halls. —    . 
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Nf>» — let  me  muse  in  holy  mood; 

On  days  coeval  wilh  the  flood.  '* 

The  rifted  roeks,  from  chaos  hurPd*  • 

Seem  remnants  of  a  raided  *wolrld.         ' 

Where  vales  and  caverns  now  are  dry,  ^    » >  * 

.Hie  waves  of  wrath  went  foaming  by :  ..,,.. 

Where  oaks  for  centuries  have  grown ;  j 

Where  nature's  ramparts  are  overthrown ; 

In  many  a  flow*ry  ^reen  retreat. 

Where  lovers  now  are  wont  to  meet; 

In  scenes  that  Gesner  sweetly  lliblcd,-^ 

'*  Sea  monsters  may  have  whefp'd  and  stobM.** 

And  mountains  now  In  middle  air. 

Might  form  the  refuge  of  despair.  » 

Methinks  on  yonder  topmost  crest,' 

I  trace  the  precious  Ark  of  Rest* 

Ev*n  now  the  beauteous  covenant  Bow- 

Is  circling  o*er  the  realms  of  snow ; 

The  valleys  smile  beneath  its  span^ 

And  bless  God's  pledge  to  sinful  man: 

And  all  the  Alps  that  tow'r  on  high. 

Seem  deck'd  by  angel  ministry: 

••  The  world,  and  they  that  it  inherit,"  » 

But  trammels  to  the  immortal  spirit. 

That  longs  to  journey  with  the  doye, 

And  reach  the  ark  Of  rest  and  love.^^ 

Poor  fancy,  ere  that  goal  be  won. 

Go  00  rejoicing  in  the  sua ; 

Tho'  brief  thy  day,  and  brief  thy  page, 

Pursue  thy  pleasant  pilgrimage,'  pp.  33—5: 


Art.  VIT.  Timers  Telesc^ie  for  IS22;  or  a  complete  Guide  to  the 
Almanack:  containing  an  Explanation  of  Saint's  Days  and  Holi- 
.  days*  with  Illustrations  of  British  History  and  Antiquities,  No- 
tices of  obsolete  Rites  and  Customs,  &c.  &c.  To  which  are  prefixed, 
Outlines  of  Conchology.  l2mo.  pp.  Ixiv,  320.  Price  9s.  London, 
1822. 

^T^Hf  S  work  seeois  to  be  kept  up  with  equal  spfrit  and  sucr 
^  cess*  Some  of  the  former  volumes  were  noticed  in  our  Jour* 
nal  with  the  approbation  due  to  the  merits  of  the  compilatioo  ; 
and  we  aeed  do  little  more  than  repeat  our  recprntnendatioD  or 
the  Autbor^s  khourt  in  reference  to  the  present  vi>hime,  as  con- 
taining a  highly  eoteriaioing  seleetion  of  soieniific  and  misoel- 
laneouB  information,  enlivened  by  truly  elegaat  extraets.  As  the 
Introdnctiona  preiied  to  the  preoeclMig;  volumes  ooioprise  the 
outlines  of  Astmonjs  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Chemistryi 
Entometogy,  aod  British  Ornithology,  the  Editor  now  presents 
to  his  readers  outlines  of  Conchology.  The  poetical  selections^ 
phiefly  from  oontempcNrary  writers,  do  great  credit  to  his  taste. 
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J^Ti.  yiU.  Sermtms  4ui(mted'Jbr  Parochial  and  Domestic  Use,  Bj 
the  late  Rev.  J.  P.  newlett,  M.A.  Chaplain  of  Magdalea  and 
New  Colleges*  and  Curate  of  St.  Aldates^  Okford.  8vo:  pp.  488. 
London.  1821. 

NOtWITHSTANDiNG  the  disadvantages  under  whicK 
a  poatbuoioua  publication  must,  for  obvious  reasons^  gene- 
mliy  appear,  that  oiroumstance  irill  sometimes  stamp  on  the 
pages  of  a  work,  a  character  of  interest  and  iin press!  venesa  de- 
nied to  the  produotioua  of  a  iiving  writer-  There  is  a  ^rt|Uo 
sacrednesa  attendant  on  suck  woras,  which  it  would  appear  at* 
moat  saorileeious  to  violate,  by  aaaailing  them  with  cenaorioiM. 
criticisro.  The  sentiments  of  admiration,  of  esteem,  or  of  graft* 
tnde,  with  which  the  Author  was  regarded  while  living,  areas- 
aociated  with  these  impressive  memortiils  of  bis  earthly  exist- 
ence,  by  which,  *'  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh."  This  will  be 
more  especially  the  case  when  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work 
are  of  such  high  and  momentous  value,  as  we  may  suppose 
would  be  invested  with  an  increasing  dignity,  and  acquire  a 
deeper  interest,  in  the  view  of  the  writer  himself  as  he  drew 
njMr  to  the  shades  of  death,  and  which  even  the  light  of  eter- 
ntiy  would  but  unveil  in  still  more  solemn  and  impressive  gran- 
deur. Under  such  circumstances,  we  may  almost  imagine  thai 
we  fkte  listening  to  an  Author^s  dying  declarations ;  that  we  bear 
him  reiterating,  in  more  than  mortal  accents,  the  coumiels  of 
wisdom,  the  expostulations  of  friendship,  or  the  whispers  of 
ptods  consolation. 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  to  intimate  that  the 
present  volume  stands  in  need  of  an  exemption  from  a  free  and* 
taudid  criticism.  The  spirit  of  ardent  devotion  and  genuine 
Christian  benevolence,  and  the  truly  evangelical  tone  of  senti- 
ment which  pervade  it,  will  ensure  its  favourable  reception  with 
peranna  awake  to  the  importance  of  religious  truth. 

The  discourses  which  compose  the  present  volume,  were  ie^ 
Kvered  to  the  congregation  which  constituted  the  Author's  pa- 
fochiAl  charge,  without  the  slightest  view  ta  their  pahUcatioa.'- 
Tfley  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  mind  deeply  impraaaed, 
and  anxious  to  hnpress  others,  with  the  transcendent  value  aM 
hnportance  of  Scriptural  truth.  Ttiere  is,  therefore,  a  weight 
tind  a  solemnity  in  these  addresses,  adapted  to  strike  ^Urectly  up- 
on the  conscience  and  the  heart.  But  the  deep  conscioasness 
which  the  Author  seems  to  have  possessed  of  the  respon^ibiCty 
of  the  charge  committed  to  hie  trust,  the  views  he  entertaia^  aa 
to  the  pro|ier  subjects  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  aad  ^he  manneir 
hi  wliicli  its  duties  anight  be  most  effectively  andfaithfully  dis- 
ebar^,  will  best  appear  from  the  dlicoiicses  tbeaHieIves« 
TtreTolume  centaifi^r  tweuly-ame  sermons*    Fn»m  the  thirds 
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'on  '  the  Minister's  CorooiismoD/  we  extract  the  fbUowinir 
|iar|kgr»plis.  The  Preacher  has  been  statin;;  the  exalted  mnttc€ 
aud  ilie  Mubjeci  of  the  Apos^llea*  CoiDtnistiioi), 

*  III.    *  To  tehom  is  it  to  be  preached  ?    **  Go  ye  lato  all  the 

.Yorki,"  Mgsfis  Diving  Author,  **  and, preach  tbc  Goitpel  to  every 

creature.   ......This  certainly  implies  that  it  is  to  be  preached  to  aiii- 

ners  of  aTl  descriptions ;  to  the  young  and  the  aged :  the  youDff  be« 
ginner  and  the  old  ofiender.  All  stand  in  need  of  ftiercy :  none  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  it«  **  This  is  a  faithful  sayinj^  and  worthy  of  aU 
acceptattoni  that  Christ  Jesus  came -into  the  world  to  save  sinners.-*' 
He!  etrery  one,  then,  that  thifstetb^  Qone  ye  to  the  wateie^  and  he 
thathsith  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  aod  eai;.y^Qoo}e,  bu^^jyieand 
milk  without  money  and  without  pricc--Let  the  wicked  forsake  Ma 
wajr^  aod  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughu :  and  let  hUn  i^tum  oeto 


cy  stands  wide  open  for  your  reception :  Oh  1  take  heed  that  you  do 
not  shut  it  against  yourselves  by  your  own  pride,  unbelief,  and  per- 
verse, wilful,  obstinate  love  of  sin.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  rained 
and  undone  yourselves  by  sin  ?     Are  you  willing  to  come  to  the  &N 
vioer  who  will  save  you  in  taking  it  away,  and  to  submit  tothe  mtA^ 
aAceof  that  blessed  Spirit  who  will  renew,  your  hearts  U>  Bolinesaft 
Ob  i  come  then  without  delay ;  for  to  you  is  tbe  word  of  this  valvar 
tion  sent,  that  God  hath  *«  raised  up,  his  Son  Jt^sus,  and   seqt  him,  t<| 
bless  you  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  froni  his  iniqi^ties/'  •  j,  , 
*  But  the  words  have  a  more  extended  import ;  the '  benevqteot 
^iour  will  have  his  Gospel  proclaimed  wherever  the  fatal  effects  of 
sia  and  the  curse  are  found.    Wherever  the  natural  sun  sheds  iu 
benignant  beams  on  the  abodes  of  rational  and  immortal  cr^ttires* 
there,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  the  gracious  design  of  the  sun  of  f  i^ht^ 
ousness  to  '*  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings;"  and  wherever  there  is 
a  sinner  who  needs  salvation,  to  him  it  is  the  duty  of  its  heralda  to 
say^  *<  Look  unto  Jesus  and  be  saved  I''  Alas,  that  our  raeana  ure  ao 
dreuinscnbed ;  that  we  can  extend  to  so  few  the  joyful  sound,  *  Sal- 
vation.'   Fain  would  we  proclaim  it  out  so  loud,  that  earl's  rd^n^Mt 
bound  mi^it  h&ar  the  blissful  word,  and  witb  livdy  gratitude  ^h<iit 
hack 'to  hoavei^  from  whence  It  came.    Grace  be  witJU  all  tliose,.  wh(% 
irith  a  single  eye  to  the  Jledeemer's  ^ory,  and  a  humble  dependeicii^ft 
qp  bib  strentftb,  go  forth,  taking  their  lives  ia  thejr  band.  CQuptiQg 
ilfem,  not  dear  unto  themselves,   but  forsaking  country,  kindredj 
friends,  and  ease,  that  they  may  ««  preach  among  the  Gentiles  th^  un^ 
aearchabl^*  riches  of  Christ."    Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  bejipon  alt 
tfiose  who  open  channels  through  which  the  word  of  life  may  Bow  to 
all  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people.    We  hall  with  delight  this  era  of 
Christian  benevolence ;  and  our  hearts  rise  in  the  laagua^  of  oBbos* 
tionate  supplication,  •*  Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servahiB,  and 
thy  glory  unto  their  children.    And  ice  the  beauty  ^  tbe  Loid^  oor 
God  be  Hpoa  us  -,  and  cstahiish  tbou  |ha  work  of.  our  l^auUa  «poe  ms ; 
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jeft)  the  wotk  of  our  hands  Establish  thou  it.**  We  wpriug  forward  b 
$leli|btrul  MBfkipatioa  to  the  glorious  day*  when  **  the  IwowJ^e  of 
theliOnl  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  eoTer  Che  seas  ;.'*.  when 
the  Redeeraer^s  name  shall  be  great  *«froin  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  thereof;''  uhd  none  shall  say  to  his  neighbour  or  his  bro- 
ther, ^  'Know  the  Lord  :  for  aH  shall  know  bim,  from  the  least  to 
t^e  greatest.** '    pp.  45 — 47. 

^  Christ  the  object  of  supreme  regard/  ia  the  title  of  an  im- 
pressive SermoHi  or  rather  Meditation,  on  Heb.  xii.  2.  Initiia,  as 
yieli  as  in  the  other  discourses,  (he  Author^s  method  is  altogeflier 
inartificial.    We  extract  aome  of  the  more  strikinf  paragraphs. 

«  M  Looking  unto  Jesus,"  lei  us  trace  his  ^fei  and  let  ours  be  a 
transcript  of  the  blessed  example.    How  exdted  was  the  piety  that 
coald  burtt  in  ardent  devotion,   through  all  the  chWing  damps  of 
evening,  and  piercing  blaafts  of  midnight  air !    How  firm  and  glowing 
his  devotedness,  who  said,  '*  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  thai 
sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work  i"    How  ardent  his  zeal  for  the  sal* 
▼ation  of  men,  who  exclaimed,  <'  I  hare  a  baptism  to  be  bar>tiaed 
with,  and  how  am  1  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  ;*' — a  baptism 
of  groansi  and  tears,  and  sweat*  and  blood!    How  entire  the  re* 
5ignatk>n,  that  could  meekly  cry  amidst  the  sufferings,  from  the  bare 
it&a  of  which  human  nature  shrinks,  '*  Omy  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me  t  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  tboti 
\Jlrllt  \*^'  Hoi^  unwearied  his  benevolence,  who  ^  went  riiout  doing 
good  1"  How  eminent  his  patience,  who  **  endured  su6h  contradiotioB 
Of  sinner*  against  himself!"    How  unparalleled  his  meekness*  **  who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threat* 
Oned  not !"   How  vast  the  bounty,  that  miraculously  spread  a  table 
in  the  wilderness  for  thousands !    How  tender  his  sympathy,  which, 
in  the  hour  of  onutterable  aeony  and  death,  souight,  m  the  house  of  a 
beloved  disciple,  an  asylum  for  a  destitute  and  afflicted  mother!  How 
nalehlesB  the  forgiveness,  that  from  the  cross  could  beam  a  look  of 
love  and  pity  on  the  backsliding  wanderers,  bestow  a  crown  and  kiifg- 
don  on  a  returning  penitent,  and  plead  for  his  bitterest  enemies, 
f*  Father  forgive  them,  for  thcv  know  not  what  they  do  !'■*  May  Che 
aeme  mind  be  in  us  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus ;  may  we  contemplate 
his  lovely  image,  till  changed  into  the  same  fikeness,  by  the  Spirit  of 
dar  God.»*  * 

^  Looking  unto  Jesus,  we  contetoplate  fahn,  ite^  en  hit  medkdarial 
throne^  as  a  lamb  tliat  has  been  slafai,  ever  living  to  make  tnterceesioo 
fbr  ^(1  that  come  unto  God  by  him.  Our  consciences  overwhelmed 
nrkb  gttiit,>8re  relieved  by  the  sight  of  Jesus  pleading  for  our  pardon, 
do^aeount  of  hia  own  merits  and  sufferings.  Harassed  with  tetnpta- 
tiotis^wefindcomfoit  in  applying  to  him,  who,  having  **  himselfsuf- 
ftned  being  tempted,  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted  ;**  and 
prays  for  us,  that  our  '*  faith  fail  not.'^  When  fears  prevail,  w^e  hear 
ois  moious  voice ;  **  Fear  not,  I  have  redeemed  thee ;  thou  are  mkie 
.^No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper— «I  give  tiifto 
my  sheep  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  tidther  shaU  any 
man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.    My  Aither  which  gave  theal  nie 
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18  greater thftn  all ;  undna ni«D  ia aUe  to  plock tbm  outoF  nQ.l 
ther*8  hand.    I  and  my  Father  are  one**    "  Surely,*  weex^iiti, 
*^  20odne86  and  mercy  shall  foTtow  me  all  the  days  of  my  lift^  f  nd  I 
ahall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever.'*.  "  ' 

*  But  death  approaches,  heart  and  fle^  fail,  we  are  abaat'to  bid 
adieu  to  earth  and  all  her  scenes ;  and  what  then  can  support  us  ?  Seot 
yonder  ta  Jesua  at  the  Father's  right  hand,  pleadin|r«  '*  Father,  I  will 
that  Uiey  also  whom  thou  baat  given  fo^  may  he  with  m^  wKerii  I  am* 
tbfit  they  may  behold  my  glory ;"  tliat  *"  where  J  am.  there  my  servant 
may  be  also."  To  hia  hands  let  us  cheerfully  commit  our  departing 
spirit,  assured  that  he  will  present  it  '*  faultless  before,  the  thn>O0  of 
his  glory  with  exceeding  great  joy.'*  * 

The  style  of  these  aermons  is  correct,  but  studiously  plalu^ 
seriousy  and  afleclioDate ;  they  are,  indeed, 

'  simplei  grave,  sincere. 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt*  m  language  plaint  • 

And  tender  m  address,  aa  well  becomes* 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guiky  men.* 

On  this  account,  they  may  be  cordfially  recomtD^ffe^  foi* 
domestic  use  and  village  reading.  Of  their  general  meritsr,  out 
readers  will  be  able  to  jud^e  jrora  the  extracts  we  fiave  given. 
It  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  a  further  recommendation  of  the 
Tolume,  that  it  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Author's  widow 
and  bereaved  infant  family.  Mr.  Hewlett  died  in  the  prime  oif 
life,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 


Artk  IX.     ThoK^hU  on  Sfcr^  Prayer^  Fa&tlngt  HumiUation^  ondpeTf 
mmal  DedicaUon.    12i90.  pp.  36.  Frica  La.  }li2L.  "    ^ 

^T^  HESB  Thoughts  are  an  abridgement  of  a  voluroiiisiiB  tf  aot 
-*-  on  the  same  subject ;  a  subject  which  the  Bditor  9Carte^  tb 
liave  been  new  to  him,  but  wbrch  owes  all  its  novelty  to  modem 
ne<^Iect.  Religious  Fasting  is  by  some  persons  identified  with 
the  Pharisaism  of  Popery ;  by  others,  with  the  straitness  and  s6^ 
verity  of  Puritanism  ;  but  it  is  a  practice  which,  mueb  as  it  ha^ 
sudnk  into  disuse,  had  once  the  universal  suffira^  of  the  Church  in 
favour  of  its  expediency,  jfnot  its  positive  obligation.  TlieApoi^ 
tolic  direction,  '*  Let  no  man  jadge  you  in  meat  or  ia  4rink>^* 
tnay,  indeed,  be  considered  as  exempting  the  GreatUe  aaoveHs 
from  the  force  of  any  traditbnal  law  on  tt#e  subjeot,  if  noi  as«el*> 
ting  aside  the  observance  as  a  mere  Jdwisti  oustof*;  iB'WUah 
light  it  may  tfe  imagined  that  our  Lord,  as  wdlas^hia'AMathl^ 
cqmjJied  with  it,  as  part  of  the  *^  righteousness**' which  it  DeQiiifiB 
bim  who  was  ^^  made  undqr  the  Law,**  to  fulfil.  The  l^efereneeb 
to  it^  however,  in  cqnnexion  with  prayer,  both  in  the  drscoursai 
of  tbd  8avjour,.iind  iq  the  apostolic  history,  would  lead  us  to  W 
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iieve,  that  tVe  practice  Uselfis  not  irnauthori5Pec\  by  iVietJosppV, 
and  that  th^ ^iW^  of  the  practice  is  of  more  importance*  than  is 
geuerally  imagined.     It  iS|  at  all  evento,  a  subject  deservtii^:  of 

lerefure    recommend.  .0*.^^ 


attj^tion    ^nd    inquiry^  and   we   tiu 
*\  T^oughta^^  to  tl)^  devout  Christian. 


Alt.  X.  A  Letter  on  the  Subjects  of  Econ<mual  Retrenchment  and:Bor* 
Uameaiary  Reform  :  addressed  to  the  Middle  Ranks  of  the  Pex^ple 
of  England.  By  a  Gentlemiin  Farmer.  8yo.  pp.' 60.  Price.  U.  (yd. 
London.     182fU 

^T^HIS  pamphlet  is  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  ueU  meant 
-^  and  ill  meant  essays^  letters,  and  appeals  of  refo^fneri^  |Mid 
amateur  politicians,  by  the  moderation  of  its  tone,  the ,  ti^n^v- 
-  bility  of  its  suggestions,  and  the  solid,,  practical  character  ol  its 
reasonings.  As  coming  from  a  gentleman  furmer^  it  is  not  le>H 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  orations  and  resolutions  by  which 
the  Newspapers  have  recently  been  embellished,  prueeednig 
&om  that  very  important  and,  generally  speaking,  very  unwise 
class  of  the  community.  Now  that  the  shoe  pinches  the  absor- 
liers  of  the  blessed  *  boon*  of  Rent,  now  that  the  change  in  the 
OHrrencsyf  and  the  diminution  of  eonsumption  oo  the  part  of  Go-> 
Temoieift)  have  occasioned  «  fall  in  agricultural  produce,  that 
throalMS  a  permanent  fall  in  the  rent  ot  land,  thus  breaking  in 
iqpon  the  *  otium  cum  digniiate*  of  thehmdetl  proprietor,  tlie^e 

Eitlemen  are  turning  reformers  and  political  economists  })erfoit'ce. 
i  m08t«wkwardly  do  they  set  about  it.  As  they  havo-^been 
tii#  jei^at  piromoters  of  war,  and  liave  fattened  on  the  w«r,  aiid 
•11  t{e  corruptions  which  wars  entail ;  as  t4iey  hav6  been  bitter^  ^ 
.to  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  every  measure  of  timely  re- 
tra^ckmeiit,  and  till  lately  the  deriders  of  every  boding  prog-* 
ii#9tieation  ;  it  is  with  a  very. awkward  grace  that  they  now  turn 
jround  upon  their  old  co-partners  in  the  war-firm  of  Vansittart 
and  Co.  The  campaign  is  about  to  commence  in  tite  Senat«%  t<» 
which  these  gentlemen  wiU  come  up  from  their  seats  ainl  shoot- 
ing-jboxes,  well  primed  with  complaints  and  alarms,  and  each 
with  bis  little  specific — a  protecting  corn- law,  that  is  to  say,  u 
h^h  price  protecting  law ;  a  reduction  <in  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  that  is,  a  public  frautl  upon  the  fund-holder ;  or,  as  a  Just 
reaottrce,  it  may  be,  an  income-tax.  Mr.  Western  wrti  make 
liis  Hireateued  attack  on  the  Malt-tax,  and  other  honout^6ie 
jKhitlemen  will  make  their  assault  on  some  other  item  &i  'the 
Way^  and  Means.  And  then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exehe^^, 
wftft  hfa  uopertarbed/  unperturbahle  meekness  of  maimer,  siicl 
Ilia  calm  reliance  on  figures  and  good  intentions,  will  rlsef  And 
Id!  these  gentlemen,  that  the  revenue  is  improving,  th^t^lhe 
fiinda  keep  up,  thAt  (be  exchanges  Are  in  our  favour,  iKat  lie 
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cannot  abate  one  tax,  but,  if  these  g^otlemen  will  but  abate 
their  impatience^  things  will  in  time  come  right,  and  that  fpr  his 
own  part,  he  never  was  more  satisfied  as  to  the  }iast  and  more 
sanguine  as  to  the  future. 

An  tliis  will  take  place  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  we  ihust 
leave  it  to  the  proprietors  of  the  new  Prophetical  Almanack,  to 
cai'iypreSTctioii  further.  In  the  mean  lime,  we' earnestly  recdm- 
nareml;t6  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the  perusalof  tbi^  inteHigeiA 
e^tpoifSht  the  matters  iii  question. 

'Retrenchments  have  been  made,  and  are  still  going  forward  : 
they  cannot  be  altogether  resisted.  But  on  this  very  account, 
the  Writer  wishes  to  direct  the  view  of  his  readers  to  what  mi- 
nisten  mijerbt  do,  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  what 
tbe^  actually  do,  is  all  that  ought  to  be  done.  It  cannot,  he 
says; 

'  be  deemed  illiberal  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  efibrU;  when  it 
is  recollected,  that  only  a  few  months  ago,  they  obstinately  and 
eagerly  argued,  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  expenditute 
one  single  shilliog  without  detriment  to  the  public  serviccf.  Orifcof 
them,  indeed,  had  the  bad  taste,  jeeringfy  to  tell  the  House  of<%Aw 
mofist  that  if  it  were  desirable  to  have  the  public  business  trahlAeffMl 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  it  might  apply  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Gartwrighi  fea 
form  an  adn^tnistration.  After  the  countenance  which  these  seol^ 
iqenta  received,  many  persons  will  appear .  in  rather  an  und^ified 
point  of  view,  when  they  shall  be  called  upon  by  these  very  ministers 
m  the  approaching  session  to  pass  bills  in  furtherance  of  economy.' 

It  suits  the*  Writer^s  ^  humble  style,^  in  other  wordH,  his 
plain,  £rect  manner  of  potting  bis  facts,  to  arrange  what  be- lias 
to  flay  under  the  following  hes^s: 

'I  will  first  endeavour  to  shew  you,  that  there  are  other  reason^, 
besides  the  asserted  «'  ignorant  impatience  of  the  people  under  tax'^ 
ation,"  why  great  retrenchment  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Govuni-: 
meBt  is  Becessary*-th€»,  that  such  retrenchment  is  practicabld  to  a 
▼eiy  krge  amount — and  having  given  the  grounds  on  which  I  doubt, 
whether  ministers  will  make  any  powerful  efforts  for  this  end«^I  will 
Advert  to  Parltamentary  Reform^-^nd  recommend  to  your  consideca^ 
tion  a  measure,  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  take,  and  which  in  a 
moral  and  religious  point  of  view  it  is  your  duty  to  take ;  in  the  hppe 
that  the  eyes  of  our  governors  may  thereby  be  opened  to  the  tufn 
impending  over  this  great  and  respectable  nation.*  ' 

Although  'some  of  the  Writer's  detaib  under  the  .first  h^ad^ 
will  require  to  be  slightly  qualified  to  me^t  the  precise  clrcuiigi- 
fltaqces.  of  the  laatquarter'a  revenue^  hia  reasonings  lose  none  of 
their  force  from  such  slight  and  immaterial  fluctuations  in  the 
daia  on  which  they  are  built.  His  suggestions,  under  the  second 
head,  relative  to  the  practiccdnliiy  of  further  retrenchment  on  a 
much  wider  scale,  or  at  least  carried  up  much  higher,  than  has 
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}iitberto  been  atVemptq^t  pr  will  ev^r  b.?  8ponU9e9,"»'jr  ajtwiptal 
by  any  set  of  ministers  buwever  wieU-intentioneH, — mifich^'  ^^^~ 
rally  employ  discifssipn ;  but  many  oftbem  |>oint  to  abuses,  ox  Uie 
most  obvious  and  flagrant  description,  and  the  collective  ^wcne 
/ortbe.Writ^rV^tQlemeiits  |nust»  we  thjnki  be  iinpcesaiYely  lelt 
,  by  every  boReit  re?id.er.  '    ^  .  I     .  . 

<  1 4o.AotlpBefl»^b^8aJ•,,f  that tbe^ufns,  which nvgblipw^ 
befiq  suved  in  ihw  l9&t  Bame4  instanc^i^  aQ4  in  .ojthei^pf  the  «afo#'.iM|- 
ture,  are  of  vitieJ  imporlance'  to  the  finances  pf  the  c(Hintfy,.;^bi^  Ijbqs 
I  do  ^ertr^that  a  grasping  9pirit  is  shewn  by  most,  of  thoae  Y^fjyii^.can 
Id  any  way  approach  the  public  purse  \  they  seem  to  consider  any  thing 
they  can  extract  from  it  as  la\^ful  plunder — and,  if  this  spirit  Be  not 
encouraged,  it  certainly  is  not  sufficiently  checked  by  Aose  tn 'power. 
I  refrain  from  any  exact  catcuktiony  as  to  what  mi^  probably  be 
the  adncittnt  of  saf^rfgs  ttsder  tlbd  various  itdms,  t  bave  nameiil  AH 
calculations  on  this  snbject  without  official  inibrmation  must  belvoso; 
bmlsbovM  fougUy  gtMSS^  that  aaom  of  four  or  fife'milltonaiaiglit 
iWBDiialiy  be  saved  by  a  general  and  well  qonckic^  e^rtfor  thisf  !«»> 
pose  oa  the  pi^l  of  our  uoyemors*  The  positive  and  immediate  good 
lesoltinff  to  the  ooBSsranity  from  such  a  saving  might  be  made  to  op«- 
.  j«it<$«  eithet  ii>  remittiog  taxes  to  its  amount,  oc  in  giving  new  li&  and 
^igoor  to  tM  expiring  remnant  of  the  sinking  fund.  Theindifoct 
coMingenl  good  camiot  so  easily  be  computed ;  it  might  tend  to  les- 
aan  thai*  diatrMsl»  which  the  nation  certainly  feels  of  the  honesty  of  all 
public  men;  A  general  spirit  of  Retrenchment  could  not  bus  be  ae* 
oompeaied  by  some  soeh  brilliant  sacrifices  as  that  made  in  1817  by 
LordCaosdeWt  than  which  notbiog  would  mora  contribute  to  heal. th^ 
breadi  that  appears  to  have  taken  place  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  orders/ 

The  season  Tor  patliatives,  adds  our  Gentleman  Farmer  ipost 
truly,  is  past.  Yet^  these  are  the  only  description  of  ren^ie^ 
i^ver  proposed  when  the  subject  has  come  under  F^rlismeniary 
(4wiiuiftiojn.  ^     .  ...... 

:  S  Wbenener  an  stoM  cennecled  wiib  tb^  mi«app^watioB.<Qf  [pnUic 
nnnegr^  rissstto  suck  a  h«ig|biaft  m*  longer  to  be  met  by  a  jeering  yirsiian, 
or  ^  itBfNitetioa of  betiiHisi ssptives  in  tboie  who  bring  i(  fiwrwnnW^*^ 
eonunittee  is nppointod^whieb. lingers eiver. the  businei^,  unMtbe  inteiMl 
excited  concerning  it  is  passed  by ;  then  follows  a  feehle  report,  aUowng 
thal'sone  bad  cvitonis  kai^e.eiualed*  hiA  bnrdentng^tjKe  ooua^  Jn  tbe 
shape  e#  eompeweiioo  for  '^  vested  rights^**  lo  as  gient  en«nnmiArns 
the  relief  granted/  '  *    >.  ^      . 

"Vkfi  WriM  fe  dti^n  by  bis  dote  mnA  re8troiuiig»'lllft»''the 
necessity  of  wdvcrting*  te  tbe  backn^edaoliyect  6f  PasttstliMibiry 
iRelbrm;  but  he  treats  of  thts,  as  be  does  of  the  oth^er  ^piica% 
liltogether  in  a'  p#lictii;al  manlle^y  cnomeFating  only  cbaYig^'ad*' 
mitted  to  be  desirable,  and  meisurea  found  Co  be'  boifi.  ieesible 
tnd  uarful.  If  be  erer  appears  to  wander  for  a  faw  nsocMerit^  iate 
tJtbpia,  be  speedily  raliiffns  to  the  line  of  Bqber         -^-^t-nr... 
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Hb  rec^mltnendatio'n  of  legal  associations  to  ensure  ttie  ptiVity 
of  dectioiMSi  is  a  most  importajitoiie.  BucV  'asBQciations  wg^uln 
bi9  in  Ibe  truest  sense  oonstituUonul  associations^  aud  societi^  for 
the  suppression  of  vice.  .  Destroy  tUe  money  value  of  a  vote, 
and  you  do  much :  you  destroy  the  money  value  of  a  seat.  TI)e 
cUrect  way  (o  elfect  this,  is  by  multiplying  the  Voters.  Where 
this  eatiAOt  be  done,  theindirect  way  is^  to  proteot  the  voter  from 
oppres^tiony  and  to  cut  off'  the  temptation  to  a  bribe.  Obviate,  so^ 
far  as  possible,  bribery,  at  least  gross  and  tangible  bribery,  and 
yt)ti  £^reatly  lessscn  \\\h  expense  ot'elections,— by  Which  men  of  the 
best  Kind' are  deterred  From  entering  into  competition  with  neck 
or  noihinn;  men  of  fortune  or  no  fortune,  with  those  who  buy  ija 
order  to  s^ll  themselves  and  their  constituents,  or  with  the  regu- 
Inrly  appointed  Treasury  candidate.  Combinations  having  such 
objects  in  view,  as  well  as  the  suppreasioit  of  the  disgneeful 
scenes  of  vice j  turbulenoe,  perjury,  mid  dmnkeiroass, 'WWeh 
oi-cur  at  almost  ail  elections, 

*  would  include  no  stipendiary  attorneys,  no  unprincipled  informar^  no 
jftotiing  a^^ems — you  would  not  need  to  have  recourse  to.cravingcircul^a 
hogging  subscriptions,  or  to  pompous  addresses  alarming  the  timid,,  and 
deluding  the  ignorant.  Yours  would  be  the  association  of  quiet  sensible 
men,  seeking  a  most  desirable  end  by  tbe  most  open  and  coiistitutional 
means  %  aiui  if  you  ever  were  induced  to  prosecute,  it  would  only  be  in 
cases  of  thegrossest  bribery  or  perjury,  wbich  might  force  themselves  on 
your  notice  at  elections.  Who  among  you  wouM  grudges  -  the  saiH'ific^? 
of  a  little  time,  or  hesitatie  to  endure  a  little  trouble;  in  furtherskwe'of 
objects  so  beneficial  ?  If  you  would  thus  combine.  Fellow  eaontfymoA 
of  the  middle  ranks^though  you  would  have  maoy  difficuhic9  to  com- 
hat  from  the  opposition  of  speculators  in  boroughs,  of  interested  agcntSy 
and  of  the  populace,  who  might  fear  thereby  to  lose  their  feasts,  and  also 
dieir  amusements,  for  in  populous  places  a  degree  of  buflbonery  \% 
always  expected  in  the  candidates— yet  I  think,  tbe  event  would  be 
favourable  to  your  wishes.  You  would,  I  think,  retam  to  tbe  House  of 
Commoins  a  majority  of  good  and  cilicient  menr  ready  to  enter  temper* 
ately  abd  with  caution,  yet  with  a  determination  to  act  vigorously,  on 
ih«  taspoitaot  subjects  of  Economical  Retrenchment,  and  Parliamentary 
Refortt» 

Th0  very  rumour  of  such  a  combination  might  do  some  immediate 
even  before  its  operation  could  in  any  manner  be  cffectaaK*  It 
might  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  governors  to  the  dangers  that  surround 
ibem,  especially  as  they  are  already  somewhat  staggered  by  tbe  pressure 
of  the, times,  which  even  the  higher  ranks  begin  uTfeei  in  the  defalcation 
of  their  lentSr  It  must  be  yoor  aim,  through  the  medium  of  worthy 
representatives,  to  forbid  that  these ,  deficiencies  be  made  good  either 
(tkectly  or  indirectly  from  tbe  public  purse.  In  trtUh  the  times  have 
beeo  most  trjrit^,  and  there, is  still  in^ch  sufferipj;  in  all  ranks.  Many 
in  every  class  of  life  have  been  force<l  to  descend  a  step  in  society,  to 
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approach  one  degree  nearer  to  poverty ;  and  nothing  in  sensitive  toiods 
can  aggravate  the  fall  more  than  to  be  obliged  to  bear  the  taunts  and 
sneers  of  well-paid  official  idlers,  who  parade  through  the  country  with 
crests  erect,  and  undiminished  incomes.  Among  the  people  there  n 
much  actual  misery,  much  that  every  where  meets  the  eye,  much  that 
fthriaks  from  notice —and  that  it  has  been  borne  with  unexampled  patience, 
no  one  presumes  to  deny.  The  people  have  resisted  with  unshaken 
loyalty  many  temptations  to  riot  and  disturbance ;  and  whenever  any 
popular  ebullition  has  taken  place,  and  the  civil  authority  alona  has  been 
employed  to  quell  it,  peace  has  always  been  immediately  restored. 
They  have  shewn  a  forbearance,  which  argues  a  knowledge  of  their 
strength,  and  their  firm  hope  in  the  future.  They  ask  from  their  Rulers 
a  boon — that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  be  not  carelessly  or  wantonly 
ii^ted-**and  however  dclayedt  it  must  at  last  be  granted.'  pp.  55-^7* 

The  country  is  beKinning  to  underataDd,  that  the  theoretical 
CflAitiiutiM  of  the  HoMS^  of  Commoogt  is  of  importance  ooly 
jaai  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  practical  luid  of  reodering  that 
House  the  jealous  and  elTective  guardian  of  the  public  purse. 
Reforoi  is  of  consequence  only  in  reference  to  Retrenchment  and 
Economy,  Whether  this  set  of  ministers,  or  the  other  set^  sliall 
iC^joyftna  dispense  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  is  a  question  of 
BO  mtripsia  interest  to  the  nation.  But  the  stability  of  thetlirone, 
the  atcunty  of  property^  our  national  credit,  the  very  existence 
of  the*  pooTi  are  all  ultimately  involved  in  our  system  of  taxation 
and  ^naoQey  ia  the  all  important  subject  of  public,  expenditiire. 
And  surely  these  are  interests  which  may  justify  a  Christian  io 
Us  anxiety  for  a  constitutional  parliamentary  reform. 

The  Author  of  the  present  pampldet  writes  lik^  n  moderate 
and  good  man.  We  have  understood  him  to  be  li  gentleman 
who,  as  at  once  a  landed  proprietor  and  a  jclergyman  of  the 
Es^blishment,  may  be  considered  as  having  a  two-fold  interest 
at  stake.  Whosoever  he  may  be»  be  is  a  writer  against  whom  no 
charge  can  lie  either  of  visionary  views  or  of  party  spirit,  and 
vbO|  in  his  rural  seclusion,  roust  look  with  grief  or  contempt  alike 
on  the  madness  of  Ultras  and  the  blunders  of  Radicals. 

« 
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^.  The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  the  Year  1822.    '(Vols.  V. 
and  YIO  8vo.     Price  15s.  each.     London.  1821,2. 

TIMIESE  two  volumes  include  biographical  notices,  o^ .four 
1  ^  aousmbera  of  tlie  royal  family  of  ^oglavd^  and  o(  Ij^^po)^ 
Bonaparte.  The  eircumstance  is  striking,  altbpugbii  AUtlf,,tbe 
«3M)epliOD  of  the  last  memoir,  the  royal  oUlu vies, form  i^y.no 
HMtns  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  voLaxfie^  .jTbe 
Itoemoir  of  his  late  Majesty  is  meagre,  itt  some^  placeji  ti^Aingf 
^•od  Ml'  others  flippant^  Among  the  v^aWe  Jofoffm^lipn  wbi^ 
it  records,  occur  the  following  details : 
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f  ^9pp  after  tbis,  the  Hertfordshire  volunteers  were  reviewed  by  their 
'Majesties  In  Hatfidd  Park,  where  the  royal  family  |>aftbok  of  a  stimp* 
tuous  entertainment  in  "  King  James's  room ;"  ibis  hiring  be)(ii  once  a 
jroyal  Residence.  •        ' 

'  Among  other  visits  occasionally  paid  by  his  Majesty,  wte  one  to 
the  late  Mr.  Rose,  at  Cuffnels,  in  the  New  Forest.;  another  ta  Lord 
Camdcn»  in  Kent ;  and  also  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Boringdon.  Lord 
Mikon  and  Lord  Mount  Edg^cumbe  were  also  honoured  wit!h  the  toyal 
presence. 

'  Of  royal  christenings  we  shall  only  mention  two ;  the  one  when 
thefr  Majesties  stood  sponsors  for  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury; 
the  other,  for  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  On  both  these 
occasions,  the  entertainments  were  costly  and  splendid ! !'  pp.  17,  IS. 

Yet,<»iber  less  important  matters  are  despatched  with  ex* 
%iiiaite  and  oracular  brevity :  o.  g* 

*  The  second  Mr.  Pitt  was,  at  first,  necessary  to  his  Majesty's  views; 
but  be  afterwards  dismissed  him,  without  ceremony  and  without  regret/ 

p.  19. 

Tbis,  and  another  short  sentence,  are  all  the  notice  tvMch  the 
biographer  condescends  to  bestow  on  the  *  heaven -born  tDlnlster/ 

The-memoir  of  her  late  IWajesty,  Queen  Caroline^  has  j[)r6« 
bably  been  drawn  up  by  the  same  fecetious  hand.  It  i^  i? rrtt^n 
With  afi  afl^tation  of  caution'  and  impartiality,  but  bas  for  Its 
evrdent  object,  to  lower  as  much  as  possible  in  the  reader*^d  esii* 
niation  tbe  unfortunate  princess,  or,  as  the  Writer  terms  her.  the 
^  Illustrious  lady.*  It  goes  with  some  minuteness  into  Ihe  dt^ 
justing  details'of  tbe  ''  delicate  investigation,*'  but  is  bHtf  tfnd 
pithy  on  other  points,  while  it  more  than  insinuates  an  dpinion 
derogatory  to  her  Mfajesty's  moral  character  in  reference  'to 
Bergami.  Some  of  the  statements  are  positively  fdse ;  others 
are  neg'atively  so.  We  are  sorry  to  see  the  volume  disgraced 
by  an  article  as  unfair  as  it  is  unfeeling,  and  as  destitute  of  hlerary 
merit,  as  of  candour  or  honesty.  It  were  much  better  to  exclude 
altogether  the  memoirs  of  political  characters,  than  to  insert 
such  paltry  distillations  from  the  Newspapers  as  these. 

Tbe  memoir  of  Bonaparte  extends  to  two  hundred  pages. 
It  is,  00  the  whole,  as  respectable  a  compilation  as  could  be 
looked  for  in  such  a  work.  But,  from  the  cotiduding  paragraph, 
we  are  led  to  suspect  that  the  Editor  is  an  Irishman.  '  He* 
(Bbnaparte),  we  are  told,  <  was,  however,  a  staunch  frieadi  df 
'  which  the  devoted  attachment  of  Count  Bertrand,  m4  otfier 
*  of  his  followers,  is  a  decided  proof.'  We  should  havelmagfned 
Uiat  this  was  a  decided  proof  only  that  Count  Bertriind  was  a 
staunch  friend  to  his  Master,  who  is  suspected  not  to  batre 
returned  ther  ATendship  with  equal  warmth  and  sinoeilty.  As 
wdl  ittsgfat  a  i&iiti  be  lerm^  the  staunch  fnend  of  bis  dc^^  attd 
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tbe  (kckled  proof  alleged,  be,  that  the  dbg  was  demoted  tb  his 
nimster.   ^  But/ add^  our  Biographer, . 

*  the  bane  of  his  character  was  its  perfect  uvlalion.    He.  a|^>eared 
talive  ahnost  entirely  for  himself.    In  short,  in  bis  ohara^r,  there 
isiBomewhat  to  he  eommeiMied,  audi  le  be  admired,  more  to  be.  cob- 
'demned,  and  all  to  be  wondered  at.' 

We  can  eas/ily  iniagine  the  complacency  nvith  which  X\m  last 
sdntence  was  achieved:  but  it  is  yiciood  in  style,  and  tHoiigh 
the  meaning  is  felicitously  enigmatical,  the  sentiment  eatindi  be 
made  out  to  be  just,  lii  short,  in  this  Writer*s  com'p^fat?6n*i, 
there  is  somewhat  to  be  commended,  much  to'  be /enterftuOeU 
with,  more  to  be  tolerated,  and  all  to  be  corrected. 

Tlie  most  interesting  articles  are  tbe  memoirs  of  literary  men 
and  other  persons  of  celebrated  oharapter^  in  wbioh  the  Editor 
bas  been  favoured  with  the  assistance  ^f  private  frieucis, ,  Tiie- 
▼alue  of  the  work  will  mainly  depend  on  such  contributbns^ 
Tbe  department  of  Neglected  Biography,  also,  is  one  to  which 
we  r^ofumend  him  to  pay  particular  attention.  But  let  him 
take  care  how  he  gives  insertion  to  wholesale  laudaifons  of 'ihe 
charuciters  of  the  tnhstrious  deceased.  Thiit  they  were  wise,  and 
virtuduSi  aud' amiable,, we  all  know:  \ ,' 

'/  So  they  are  all,  all  hodburable  men.* 
But  liUien  .the  assertion  is  not  simply  what  is  called  k  round 
assertion,  but  dn  emphatic  and  unqualilied  one  in  faVotir  of 
the  ind^viduaVs  unexceptionable  life  and.  coiuluct, — as,,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  liayley,  we  ore  told,  that  his  *  life  and  conduct' 
^•are  entitled  to  the  highest  paiie<^j/ric,'^— something  more.thjiii 
ttie' general  licence  ot  biographers  aild  epitaph-vp'riters  needs 
be  adduced  to  justify  the  exaggeration-^it  .may^  be  incorrect* 
hess  of  the  statement  I^et  the  old  adaga  NU  de.  mortui^  nud 
AdiTtim,  he  adhei'ed  to  in  such  works,  If  the  Editor  tiimka  it 
oxpedient;  but  panegyrics  like  the  oi^e  ahoVe  cited,  defeat  tbe 
Wi'iter^s  'purpose,  and  provoke  a  reference  to  points  >%hidl)  'lie 
either  ignorantly  or  disingenuously  passes  over  in  silencel 

We  are  promised  in  tJie  next  volume,  in  coimexion  With 
memoirs  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Ilargrave  and  Sir  John  Macphefson^ 
some  important  original  documents  and  unpublished  letters 
firom  Sheri<lan,  Grattan,  Wbitbread,  Lords  Camden,  'fhnrlow^ 
Keiiyon,  and  MansfteM,  Warren  Hastviigs,  and  the  Archduke 
Chories.  The  more  of  this  species  of  materials,  the  becter.. 
'Vtie  mb^t  amusing  attide  in  the  volumea  before .  us,  !s  the 
account  of  old  Courtois,  which  we  shall  give  as  a  favourable 
specimen,  just  observing,  that,  if  similar  pains  had  been  taken 
to  collect  auihentic  particulars,  the  scanty  notices  of  Francis 
iloorc,  alias  Henry  Andrews,  of  Dr.  Truster  and  some  othi:r 
wonhics,  might  huve  been  rciidcr<^d  c((ua)ly  interesting. 
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*  Ttp  8iib|e^t  t>f  ihm  article  aflSradi  *aa  extraordinar]^  iilrtanbe  'of 
vliat  inaylbe  effected  by  persevering  rnditstnr.  To  this  was  super^ 
added  an  ecotiofny,  bonfertng  on  ektreihe  penury,  and  a  pasiioii,  or 
faA^i  "rafre  for  accurnuteition/  that/  after  tne  lapsoof  half  a  centuty, 
acttiStlly  'conyetted  a  French  barber  into  a  'great  English  capitalist ! 

'  <  Sbmi  Conrtdfs  h  said  to  have  been  a  nAtheof  IfMrdy;  ivhere  be 
was  born,  about  the  year  1737  or  1788.  He  repaired  to  thb*country 
wfiile  yeeyottfitf,  in  tne  character  of  valet  de  chambre  to  a  gentieman 
who  bttd  picked  him  up  in  his  travels;  and,  as  he  came  from  one  of 
tUc^  noores^  pf  tbeJFr^ncJi  provinces,  he  ''  took  root,''  ^nd  throve 
wonuerAtUy  on  his  transplantation  to  a  richer  soil. 

*  On  the  death  of  his  master,  he  removed  to  the  beighboorhood  of 
ttie  Strand;  and  St.  Martin Vdtreet,  Leice^ter-sqitar^,  became  the 
scene  of  his  industry  and  success.  *At  a  time  when  wigs  were  worn 
by  boys,  and  a  Prenchtnaii  was  supposed  the  only  person  capaUe'  of 
making  one  iit  ^for  thegnmd  monarque,''  he  commenced  business  ka 
e-perrnqoier,  and  seen 'acqeired^  both  wealth  ^ind  eeldnrity.  To  this 
he  joiiied'  another  employriicnt,  which  provdd  eqiially  lucrative  and 
appropriate,  as  it  subjected  bolib  i|ia|tei>  andiS^vi^nts  to  his  influ- 
ence. This  was  the  keeping  of  a  register*  «6iqf^  q^e  of  tl^e  &t^  known 
in.  the  metropelia,  wfaeoce  he  drew  incalculable  advan^agea-  He  'ia 
tflsQ  said  to  have  been  a  dealer  in  hair,  which  Ke  imported  Jargely 
from  the  eentineut.  And  yet,  after  all*  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  liow 
he  could  have  realised  a  fortune.'exceeding  2(XI,0(X)1. 1,  But  what  may 
i»ot  be  achieved  by  a  man  who  despised  no  gains,  however  small,  aiyl 
-in  his  own  expressive  language,  considered  ''farthnigs  as  cfteiieeda  of 
guineas!''  .       .   » 

^  The  following  appears  to  lie  anti6  dfe^cHption  of  th{sextraoitff« 
Aary  man,  whom  we  omrsdves  have  seen  morec  thatk  once:-*^  Old 
Courtett  wasrwell  known  for  mere  than  half  aicenlufy  m  aketpuriiaus 
of  tHi  Marthi's  and  'the 'Haymiorkec.  His  appearaiice  was  meagre 
Md  squalid,  and  his  delbea,  aooh  aa'  the^  were,  were  pertioaoiously 
gat  up  ia  exacdy  she  9101^  cut  and  fashion,  ai^d  the  colour  always 
father  fawn. or  marone.  For  the, last  thirty,  years,  the  venprahJie..ch»* 
l^au  was  (ini&rjnly  of  the  same  cock. 

*  The  following  anecdote  is  generally  credited ; — Some  years  since, 
the  late  Lord  Gage  met  Courtbis,  at  the'cou'rt-room  of  the  East  In- 
4iA  House*  on  an  election  business.'  **  Ah,  Courtois/'  said  his  lord- 
ship, *f  what  brings  you  here  ?*' — **  To  give  my  votes,  my  Lord,**  was 
the  answer, — **  What  I  are  ifou  a  proprietor  ?*'*-*'  Most  certamly.»>— 
■^  A^d  of  more  votes  than  one  ^•'i— «♦  Yes,  nty  'Lord,  I  have  FOt  a  P'— 
^'  A vb,' indued!  Wliy,  then,  before  'yon  take  the  look,  pray  be  fciod 
^^n^ugh  to  phi  up  my  curls^  With  which  modest  request  the.proprietar 
ofjiur  voter,  eqaai*  to  tenifiomsandpdunds^  iaMoediatefy  complied.'* 

:  ^  His  deatbocouned  in  ISl  9,  in  tise  SCMi^  84at  year  of  his  age/ 
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^^*.  Gentlmen  and  PublUhers  tnfto  have  toorht  m  the  Preu^^mll  pU^a 
the  Ctmdactort  of  the  EcItBCTIC  Rbtibw,  by  sendimg  u^brmaHon 
fpoH  paid  J  of  the  stAject^  e^ent^  andprobaiXe  price  t^such  wnrks  $ 
^ick  ihe^  may  depend  upon  being  commmkaied  io  th^spMk^,  ifcaa^ 
siiient  with  its  plan. 

Originil  LetlnrA,  wntten  dnrittf  th« 
reifrns  ©f  Henry  VI.  Edimrd  IV  snd  V, 
RrcharH  HI.  ttnd  Henry  VII,  by  fttfioai 
persons^  of  rank  or  e^hteqnence,  coo* 
tniBiog  many  eurioiifl  a(ffcdo«es,  reNtire 
to  that  torbttlent^  Woody,  bot  Mtbcrto 
d«r|,  period  of  ovrbUiory ;  aMd  ohna^ 
dAting,  not  only  pnblic  matten  of  state, 
bal  Ukewise.the  |7ilvate  maooert  of  the 
age ;  digested  in  chroiiolof  ieal  oider ; 
with  tiocety  Niiildrieat  and  esptaaatory  | 
modmaibeatiealad  by  angff»TlagB^  {ioii» 
traUs,  autographs^  fiu-siiiHliest  paper 
marks^  and  seals.  By  the  late  Sir  Joha 
Feoo,  knt.  M.A.  F.A^S.^  <  volt.  4tOb 
Vol.  V.  and  VI. 

IVmvelseafiyfiaaiidMoastSkwL  By 
the  lata  Johi¥  Uwia  BuckbardC.  ITitb 
maps,  4ee.  4to.  Cootakiiag,  \,  A  Joaiv 
ney  Trom  Aleppo  to  DstDasooa«^«-ft.  A 
Toar  in  the  dtstriet  of  Mount  Libanos 
and  Antilibanas.-*-d.  A  Toar  io  tbe 
Hiiimn.— 4.  AseeoodToorlntbeMaw* 
ran. — 5.  A  Journey  fron  Oamascto, 
through  Arabia  Petrfta,  and  the  Dewrt 
E!  Ty,  Co  Cairo.— 6L  A  Toof  In  tbe  Pe» 
niffsvla  of  Momtt  Sitiaf. 

TiraVeli'Hi'  EthMpia:  oontaliiiag  A 
deaeriplioa  of  tbe  hitherto  iioexpkirod 
oouatries  of  0ar  Mafaasst  Dengola,  and 
Dar.Sb^ygya  i  a^co^nts  of  the  maopeis 
and  character  of  the  natives,  and  a 
history  of  the  exfwfsion  of  the  Bfame- 
looks  from  Dba^ola,  and  the  campaiga 
of  Ismael  Pasha  agawst  the  Sheygy'a 
Arabs.  Illustrated  by  a  chart  of  the 
courve  of  the  Kile  through  tboaecooa- 
tries;  wfth  remarks  on^  the  probable 
■itnatlon  of  the  ancient  cities ;  and  by 
Duneroos  plant  and  drawings  of  tbe  py- 
ramids, and  other  antiquities  there  d^ 
covered.  By  George  Wadrltagtoo,  Es^ 
A.M.  fellow  of  Trinity  Coltegc,  Cam- 
bridge; and  the  Rev.  Barnard  Hao- 
biiry,  A.M.  of  JesiH*Coltege.    4to. 

Chinese  Novels;  trabslated  from  the 
original.  To  which  are  added.  Pro- 
verbs and  moral  Matins,  collectnlfVoa 
their  classical  books  and  otbar  aoofces. 
The  whole  prefaced  by  obsarvatiosava 
the  langoaffc  aad  literature  of  China. 
By  John  Francis  Bafis,  of  Ibo  BaH 
India  CoBpany's  Civil  Service.    U/Kk 


Mr.  Stannard  Melmoth  is  preparing 
for  publication,  the  Beauties  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  with  a  Anemolr  of  his  life,  and 
obaetvationaon  his  writings. 

Lieutenant  Marshall  is  prepariag  for 
tbe  pfcot,'  «.  Kaval  Biography,  to  con* 
jist  pf  gtneaJogical,  biogcapbical,  •  and 
liistorical  memoirs  of  all  the  flag-officers, 
captain*,  and  commanders  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's fle«(|  IrtSng^at  tbe  commencement 
Om  tbe  year*  I  oCv* 

TbeBev.  4ohn  Cenridk,  M.A.  is  about 
to  pKiblish  by  subsciiptjon,  a  new  edition 
of  the  late  Rev.  Timothy  Kcnrick's  Ex- 
pailfkMli'ortbellbtorical  Writings  of  the 
N0«>l\eiDiiiieht,  with  additional  notct, 

ftia^voif.  svo.  ' 

Th»  Kitr,  T.  Dorant  of  Poole  is  pre- 

Mtihg'far  pablidatfon,  Memoirs  and  Se- 

nel  Remains  of  an  only  Son. 

•ilie'Hr*' vMome  of  Mr.  SoQthey*s 

Biltovy  ^oTihe  fate  War  in'  Spain  and 

.  PMMfily  imearf^  ready. 

Tbe  Rev.  J.  Tnst  has  in  the  press,  a 
•triet^  •fidoday  School  Lectures,  with 

'•Catechism,  in  4  vols.  19mo. 

Mr.  Crabb  la  preparing  a  Technolo* 
ihtpd  OMooprp  i  eontainuis  deaoithms 
of  all  Icrma  ^  act  andt  saienoa,  iUo** 
tjrated  by  uumeroue  diagrema  aiid  c»* 
gravlngn. 
ATourthfooghBetglom,  by  the  Duke 

't»C  Rirtlmid,   embelKsbed  with  plates^ 

•fiar  drawitigs  by  the  Dutcbeafy  ia  ia 

progffwa  for  pabiication. 

,   Mrs.  Prances  Wright  will  toon  publishy 

Views  of  America,  in  a  series  of  letters 

't&a  friend  m  Engfand,  during  18t8-19« 

The  MiscellaBeoos  Works  of  Henry 
0>atUB»  fis^  are  prioUag  ^  1  voL  8vOk 

Mr.  Mackenaie  baa  in  the  pres^  First 
Iaips  of  the  Science  of  Chemistry,  with 
•agravings. 

|»tbapfce»t 
'  Memoirs  iK  the  Last^  Nine   Yeare 
of  the  Beign  of  George  lU    By  Horace 
Walpole,  Earl  of  Offbpd.     From  the 
original  MIUS.  fiouod  in  the  chest  left  by 
bis  lorciship's  wilt  to  be  opened  by  the 
first  earl  of  Waldegrave  who  shoald  at- 
tain the  ^ge  of  twenty  ^c  after  tlie  year 
1800.   2  vole.  itOb 
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MWoallMMiiii  Notipet  retetfa^  t» 
China,  and  our  con^mercial  iiitercourat 
with  that  eountry,  ioclnding  afew  traMk 
Utiooc  from-- the  Chioeae  binguafa.  By 
SirOeor^TUumasStauoion,  bart.  LL.U* 
F.R.S.  ,8va 

A  MenMiiry  descriplWe  of  tbe  hydro- 
graphy* xvfloureesy  and  inhabitants  of 
SiciJy  and  iu  Ulanda.  Interiperscd  with 
aotiqudrian  and  oiber  noticei.  J^y  Cap- 
Uin  W.M'  Smyth*  ILK.  K.S^»  Fellow 
of  the  AvtroooQUcal  and  AotiquarioQ 
Sociqties^  oT  toidoB*     With  12  pUtes. 


Dedlc«tetf  liy  permtsstoM  to  the  Lordt 
Cofmnimioners  of  the  Admiralty.    4to* 

The  Martyr  of  Anttooh;  a  tragic 
drama.  By  the  Rev.  H.  U.  Milmaoy 
Author  of  the  Fall  of  Jem&alein.    Sro. 

Essays  on  tlie  Xjove,  the  t^oetry,  and 
the  Cbamcter  of  Petrarch.  Bjf  Ugo 
Foscolo.    8vo. ' 

Tbe  Satires  of  Anhis  Penius  Flaccvt,. 
translated  into  English  vers«.  By  WiU 
liamGifford,  Esq.  With  notei^atidiU 
lustratioosy  and  tlt«  Latin  text*    Sfo^ 
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Art^XIIL  UST  OF  WOBKS  RECENTLY  PUBLiSHBD,    ; 

particular^  during  that  period.  Ad- 
dressed to  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  th«' 
Two  Sicilies.  By  General  Williafti 
Fepe.  With  an  Appendii  of  oiBolal. 
documents,  the  greater  part  hitherto 
unpublished.    8vo.  6s. 

The  Naira(  History  of  Great  BriUia^ 
from  the  Declaration  pf  War  |>y  ^ranae 
February   1193,   to   the  Aoeesvion  o€. 
George  iy«  Jaouary  ]$90a  wiU)  ao  fc- 
count  of  the  9*>g^Q  ao<f  jirog^r^MMTe  in* 
crease  of  the  British  Natj;,,  illusWatitd' 
from  th«   commencameot  of  i^e,  yrar 
lir9d»  by  a  seriea  of  tabiilar  ^i^r^pts^ 
contained  in  a  separate  quattp  .voluiii0«  * 
By  William  James.    9  tols.  Sfp.  u^th 
a,  qiiar(o  ,folui]|c  of  Tah^  4i  IdH^  •  * 


BIOORAP0T. 

The  private  and  confidential  Correhf 
pondenee  of  Charles  Talbot,.  Duke  of 
Shvewsbory,  prtocipal  Mioisief  to- King 
William'  iMr>  a  odnsidavahla  period  of 
kis  reign.  lUoitfBted  with  historical 
and  litogniphtoai  notea*  By  the  Ref^ 
Archdeacon  Coxe.    4to.  31.  "S*, 

Th«  Aamal  Biogfwphy  and  OMtnary 
§or  |B39t  ooBtaiwng  Meooirt  of  Na«> 
polflOW' Bonaparte,  tbe  lattf  qaean,  Ito^ 
^c.  &v0k  1 5s. 

■OTAWY. 

A  MoiKvraph  on  th«  Genus  CameUia* 
By  Samiier  CurUs,  F.L.&  Illustrated 
by  fi««  piatfSy  exbibitiog  eleven  varieties 
of  the  Cam«llia>  accurately  drawn  from 
nature  by  Clara  Maria .  Pope.  targ(» 
|blkii,;3Las.  plaini  6t  i6a.  6d.  heaati- 
luily  jcolourad- 

*    riWB  alia. 

A  Series  of  Views  in  Saroy,  Swiizer- 
land^  and  on  tbe  Rhine.  By  John 
Dennfs.  kograved  in  me;5ZolintOi  and 
accompanied  with  descriptive  leltef- 
]press.    Part  4.  168.  proofK  li.  AH 

A  Kew  General  Alias,,  Ancient  and 
Mode^.  accurately  constructed.  By 
James  Flayfair,  D.D,  Principal  of  the 
College  of  St.  Andrew  ;  and  elegantly 
engraved  ^y  the  most  emuient  artists  in 
Loi¥iQii.  Bavised  .and  corrected  to  the 
prescf^  time.  Imp.  fol^  31«39.  half- 
boupd  m  Ras4a#  »a<l  ¥•  ^h  beautifully 
coloored, 

A  9 iffWtive  of  tbo  FolHScal  and 
Mititaky  Vv^ts  which  took  place  at 
Naples  hi  1890  and  1821 1  ^ith  ob- 
aamtiaiu  aafd^iittpry  at  Khe  a«tiointl 
cottdttct  in  generaf,  Mil  «f  liliowiiifi 


u 
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Phystotogieal  Lectures,  dddrcsMtf 
to  the  College  df  Safget^ns."'  %f  >oha 
AbenMhy-j  F.flkSb  iBc-.  *c  •  Bvo.  Its.^ 

iitteat.bA3«iwaa» 

•  lelfers  fYobi  tha  flHnoisL  wrhtt^  in 
WW,  1«»iV  By  Rfihard  Ff6wei^.  Vhth 
a  Lrtter  from  M.  BiHcb«clt.  8to/9s. 

Tlie  Royal  Blua  Book,  or  fashlonabla 
Directory  and  canvassing  paide  for 
18W.   * 5s.  bound. 

Agnes,  or  the  Triumph  of  princji^lfif. 
19mo.  6s.^  .  ^ 

The  Tfri^le  Aim  i  of  t(\e  improre^ 
meat  of  Itffsure,  IVtfcndsTiip,  and  intellect, 
attempted  la  epistollU'y  corresjionaen^I 
Svo. 

The  Widow^rf'Harrali've,  comprising 
remarks  on  the  conduct  bf  fa^dible  ufe. 
■  cr.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  BogltsH  t^ffober,  Snoff-manu- 
'farturar,  and  Cohiarmnnli  Guide; 
'  being  a  ooNeeiioii  of  choice  Receipts 
aad'Obaervalfioa*^  pr()^ed  In  the  prac- 
tioa  tf  30  yeais  in  the  aliave  Trades. .  In 
4bii  vofl^  Mi  only  tha^Name,  but  the 
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These  Lectares  are  fairly  intitled,  we  thisk,  to  the  pftMse  of 
being  et  onee  a  copious  introdootion  to  the  atuily  of  iheolof^y , 
and  a  cotnprebeiisiTe  outline  of  the  science.  The  course  is  di- 
•▼ided  into  six  books.  Book  1,  l^yiden^ses  of  the  Christian  .  R<^ 
ligieii.  Book  IJ.  General  View  of  the  Scripture  Syatem. 
Book  III.  Opinions  concerning  the  Son,  the  Spirit,  ami  tlie 
Manner  of  their  being  united  with  the  Father.  Book  IV. 
Opiiiions  eoncerning  the  Nature,  the  £xtent,  and  the  Applicf  * 
tion  of  the  Remedy  brought  by  the  GoapeU.  Book;  V*  Index  ^f 
particular  QueBtiQi|$,  arisiog.ujBit  of  Opinionik  concernin|t  tfie 
Gospel  Remedy  and  many  of  the  Technical  Terms  of  Theology. 
Book  VI.  Opinions  concerning  Church  Government. 

From  this  view  of  the  general  contents,  it  will  be  seep,  that  it 
was  not  the  Professor's  object  to  present  either  a  series  of  propo- 
aiiions  for  discussion,  or  a  connected  system  of  theol<u^y,  but 
preleotipns  upon  the  leading  sulyects  of  inquiry,  having  for  their 
Msigo,  to.%oalify  the  student '  to  acquire  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
*  varioue  •  opinions  eutertained  concerning  the  several  parts  of 
'^  the  Sctipture  system,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  train  of  argu- 
^^  ment^hif  wbid)  every  one  of  them  is  supported.'  .'  We  do  not,* 
h^'mfj$^  ^ha|llg  forward  io  the  people  all  the  variety  of  opinions 
*  ^  wUeh  hpvebejQn  hekl  by  presumptuous  inquirers  or  superficial 
<  reas0oer8«* 

^  To  men  wlio  have  not  leisure  to  speculate  upon  religion,  and  who 
require  the  united  fbrce  of  aH  its  doctrines  topromote  tkose  practteal 
piUrposM  wkibb  are  of  more  essential  Importance  than  any  otber^  it  is 
miich  better  to  present  <<  the  fonn^  of  sound  wonls/'  as  it  was  ^  eoce 
delivered  to  the  saints,''  unembarrassed  by  human  distinedonsaad 
oppositions  of  science,  and  to  imprint'  upon  their  minds  the  €ons<^« 
tionand  *MnstruGtionin  righteousness,*'  which,  when  thus  stated,  it 
is  well  fitted  to  administer.  This  is  the  business  of  preaching.  But 
tllis  ii  not  the  only  business  of  a  student  in  divinity.  You  are  not 
rnai^TS  of  your  profession,  you  are  not  quali6ed  to  defend  the  truth 
against  the  multiplicity  of  error,  and  your  conceptions  of  the  qrsten 
of  theology  have  not  that  enlargement  and  accuracy  which  they  might 
have,  unl^yoo  study  the  controverted  points  of  aivinity.  It  1$  true 
that  there  have  been  many  disputes  merely  verbal ;  diat  there  have 
been  others  that  cannot  be  called  verbal,  the  matter  of  wkidMs  wholly 
unimportant;  and  that  perhaps  all  have  been  conducted  with  a -de- 
gree of  acrimony  which  the  principles  of  Christian  toleration,  when 
thorough] V  understood,  will  enable  vou  to  avoid.  -Thtfse  cene^  «e- 
nariks  wtli  find  iheir  proper  place,  aster  reviewing  tiie  particulsf 'con- 
troversies. But  in  that  iipview  you  will  meet  with  many  which  ,tffn^ 
upon  points  so  essential  to  the  Christian  faith,  where  the  arguiiieats 
upon  oothsides  appear  to  have  so  much  fbrce,  and.have  been  urgiedin 
a  manner  so  able  and  so  well  fitted  to  enlighten  the  mind,  that  you 
will  tliink  it  childish  to  afiect  to  despise  tfaeolo^cal  controver^es  la 
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geiiwl»  beiaiMe  tliere  hM  been  spine  inmroprieljLiui  tbtf  BMnnf r  of 
thm<b0ing  co»ducte4»  orMcauseMpne  ot\bem  are  Insigni&caot.' .' 

.,  „  VoU,  pp,  483, 4. 

^Tfie  study  of  tli^  controTerted  points  of  divliiityis^  ittde^d, 
Indispensably  necessary,  not  merely  as  a  professional  quaMAMI* 
trbn»  but  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  tie 
Sferipture  systeiri.  For  what  parts  of  tliat  system  are  not  omi- 
troverted  points  ?  But  these  |ioints  may  engage  the-  eltidy  of 
the  priVate  Christian,'  a|iart  from  the  controversies  which  hinge 
upon  thena.  The  study  of  theological  controversy  must,  boif- 
etefy  foe  admitted  to  be  the  appropriate  business  oif  the  divine ; 
and  though  an  aversion  to  enter  upon  the  barren  territory  of  pe- 
l(HnicS|  may  possibly  originate  in  a  superior  degree  of  devotional 
feelmg,  yc^t,  *  to  despise  theological  controversies  in  general/  is 
a  mari^  either  of  mental  indolence  or  of  a*  contempt  far  religian 
ft^elf.  There  aiie  some  persons  who  would  dispute  the  exia- 
fence  of  any  thii^g  that  deserves  the  name  of  theelogieal  ddeoee: 
it  is  all,  in  their  view,  k  fruitless  debate  upon  'SubjecfSakege- 
ther  beyond  the  confines  of  our  knowledge,  the  result  of  wfcioh 
might  go  Into  a  nut-sliell.  But  it  is  not  everybody  thsttcto 
put  it  into  the  iiat-shell.  Truth,  on  all  sobjeeta,  nMy  dottbtkas 
'be  brought  within  a  narrow  compass;  font  the  legjitfrneteiMikf  ose 
of  our  inquiries  is  precisely,  to  detect  and  separate  truth  muk  the 
congeries  of  human  opinions,  and  to  ascertain  tlie  little  tliat  is 
known.  Of  the  two  distinct  branches  into  which  theological  cop^^ 
troversy  may  be  divided — Biblical  criticism  and  systematic  (^« 
▼iaity,  the  former  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  pttrsuit  alike  worthy- of 
the  sctiolar  and  of  the  Christian,  as  rational  and  interesting  ii^its 
nature,  as  important  in  its  results.  From  the  labour  of  Ibis 
branch  of  study  and  controversy,  no  candidate  for  the  eaOMd 
office  can  be  discharged,  who  seeks  to  be  ^*  thoroughly  fumish- 
'*  ed  unto  all  good  works.**  And  as  to  the  more  repulsive  de- 
partment of  polemics,  as  long  as  there  are  false  teachers  in  tike 
world,  as  long  as  men,  women,  and  children  will  *  speculate* 
iipon  religion,  and  the  same  causes  which  have  generated  eiror, 
Mid  oaaeistry,  and  vain  philosophy,  and  opposition  to  the  truth,  in 

.  every  age,  continue  to  exist  in  the  understanding^  and  hearts  of 
fnen,— so  long  will  it  be  requisite  for  the  Christian  minister  who 
would  be  armed  at  all  points,  to  be  a  competent  polemic,  or. 
Id  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  divine. 

To  prepare  the  student  for  entering  upon  these  ardoooa  and 
perilous  investigations,  and  to  give  a  rigiit  direction  to  his  io- 
qiiiriest  is  the  most  delicate  and  impiortant  patt  of  a  theolo^cal 
tutor's  office.    It  must  not  be  concealed,  that  such  studies,  tie- 

.  oessar;  as  they  are,  have  a  tendency  the  very  reverse  of  "1^6116- 
ficial;  and  we  could  wish  to  have  seen' in  these  Lectures,  sodie 

Q2 
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f^fereiiee,  in  the  W^  of  caution,  to  the  peeuliar  dangers  to  ««lricb 
the  novice  is  exposed,  who  has  not  previously  been  well  gronndad 
in  the  faith.  The  knowledge  of  religion,  paradoxical  as  the  aa* 
siertion  may  sound,  is  assuredly  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  study 
of  iheologioal  eonlroversy •  Indeed,  we  know  olf  no  process  more 
OMnpleteFy  adapted  to  strip  the  mind  of  all  religious  feeling,  and 
10  infliet  an  incurable  paralysis  on  the  best  affections  of  the  aouh 
than  nn  indiscreet  and  unhallowed  boldness  of  inquiry  carried 
into  ail  the  departments  of  theology,  in  the  absence  of  true  piety. 
The  chilling  effect  of  professional  studies,  is  to  be  direadeit  oo^ 
only  by  the  raw  academic ;  it  is  too  often  visible  in  the  souo4 
divine :  it  extends  even  to  the  professor's  chair.  Cold,  cold  aa 
death  are  those  scholastic  systems  which  are  the  anatomy  of  triuU^ 
and  tainted  is  the  chill  atmosphere  of  the  lecture-room.  Tiieo* 
logy  is  but  the  effigy  of  religion.  Bui  controversy  does  not  pre- 
sent even  that  effigy  as  a  whole,  exhibiting  only  the  dUjecia 
mtnltra  of  a  lifeless  system.  Under  what  aspect,  then,  can  the 
Christian  doctrine  be  presented  to  the  mind  to  so  immense  a 
disadvantage? 

We  do  not,  upon  the  whole,  strongly  object  to  the  plan  adopted 
in  these  Lectures ;  and  y^t,  as  we  shall  presently. shew,  it  is  at- 
tended by  this  great  disadvantage,  that  in  canvassing  the  severail 
controversies,  the  coherence  and  mutual  dependence  of  tb« 
various  facts  or  doiptrines  of  which  the  Scripture  system  eoasis»tSt 
are  almbst  put  out  of  sight  The  first  two  Books  are  professedly 
introductory^ .  the  eoune  of  lectures  on  controversial  divieity 
eenameoeing  at  the  seoond  volume.  The  Professor,  in  explaininfp 
the  arrangement  of  this  course,  assigns  bis  reasons  for  deviating 
from  the  ordinary  method,  which  is,  to  treat  of  the  doctrines  of 
Rdigion,  natural  and  revealed,  in  systematic  order.  He  eir- 
pMeea  at  the  same  time  his  high  admiration  of  Catvin*s  Insti-. 
tfites  as  the  best  extant  body  of  divinity,  its  order  being  sinipler 
and  ndore  natural,  in  his  opinion,  than  that  of  any  other  system. 
But  the  extent  to  which  a  cQurse  of  lectures  on  this  ipodel, 
treating  of  every  point  in  detail,  would  have  spread,  togetbec 
with  the  fire(]ueot  repetitions  of  similar  trains  of  argument  ^hich 
are  inevitable  in  the  separate  illustration  of  every  doctrine,  were 
the  reasons  which-  dissuaded  him  from  folloaring  that  plan* 
Another  method,  which  appeared  to  Dr.  Hill  moreaeientific,  yet, 
still  open  to  objection,  is  that  of  classing  together  the  opinions 
%irbich  distinguish  different  sects  of  Christians^  aMd  treating  cvfry 
controversy  by  itself«  The  five  leading  controvertjea.speci^gflUf 
Ireferred  to  as  claiming,  on  that  plan,  separate  coasideratioiy  arq, 
Ariapism,Pelagianism9SociniaDism,Arminianiw,andth^P9pisk 
Gontcoversy.  But  these  variptis  systems  run  so  into  each  otlMU« 
that  t^e  arrangement^  however  favourable,  to  a  eompr^he|Mi^y^ 
view  of  each,  would  involve  repetition  to  a  wearisome  tkusnlp  and 
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y/onhX  at  the  sanie  time  fail  to  e^^bihit  the  iivbole  sul^'ect  in  a 
satisfactprj  or  advantageous  puiiit  of  view.  The  plan  of  Dr. 
Iliirs  courise  is  this : 

•  *  Out  of  the  mass  of  mattev  that  is  found  in  tho  syMen^  I  seleol 
the  great  subjects  which  have  agitated  and  divided  the  raiadte  of  those 
who  profess  to  build  their  faith  upon  the  same  Scrtj^ures.  I  oonsiden 
^very  on^  of  these  subjects  separately ;  I  present  the  whole  train  igaA 
progress  9f9pinipn8  that  have  been  held  concerning  it;  and  I  6ta(q 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest  |  passing  slightly  over  those  opl- 
nions  which  are  now  forgotten,  or  whose  extravagance  prevents  any 
danger  of  their  being  revived^  and  dwelling  upon  those  whose  plausir 
bility  gave  them  at  any  time  a  general  possession  of  the  minds  of  men^ 
or  which  still  retain  their  influence  ana  credit  amongst  some  denoml- 
nacions  of  Christians,  *" 

*  In  selecting  the  great  subjects. to  be  thus  brought  forward,  I'wat 
guided  by  that  general  view  of  the  Gospel  which  was  forotiM^y  iUu*» 
Crated.  We  found  iu  distinguishing  charaoler  to  be  the  relifrioB^of 
siniien,-*>a  remedvfor  the  present  state  of  moral  evil,  providtd  by 
tlie  love  of  God  the  Father,  brought  into,  the  world  by  Jesus  Christy 
and  applie4  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  All  the  controversief 
which  are  scattered  through  the  ordinal^  systems,  and  which  have 
been  classed  under  the  different  heads,  i^rianism,  Pelagianism,  Ar« 
minianism,  and  Socinianism,  respect  either  the  Persons  bv  whom  the 
remedy  is  brought  and  applied,  or  the  remedv  itself.  The  different 
iqpinionff  respecting  the  Persons,  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  Arisnl 
a  part  of  the  Sodnian,  and  all  that  b  commonly  caHed  the  THnitarisii 
controversy,  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written-  since  the  beghi^ 
qing  of  the  last  century.  The  difierent  opinions  concoftiiBg  tlio 
veasedy  iiself,  respect  either  the  nature  of  the  remedy*  tfae^eoitaEit  of 
the  aemedy,  or  the  application  of  it ;  and  they  oomprehetvl  tbe  inhaiis 
Mptttm  of  Pelagiaii  and  Arminiaii  principles,  a  part  of  the  jSociniaa^ 
aiiid  «iany  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery.  Opinions  as  to  t|ie  nature  t^ 
the  remedy  depend  i|pon  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  th^  nature 
of  the  disease;  so  that  all  the  questions  concerning  original  sin,  the 
demerit  of  sin,  Snd  the  manner  in  which  guilt  can  bo  expiated,  fau 
under  this  bead*  Opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  remedy  embrace 
the  questions  concerning  universal  and  particular  redemption,  and 
concerning  the, decrees  of  God.  Opinions  as  to  the  appKcation  of  the 
remedy  torn  upon  the  necessity  of  Divine  asi^ttance,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  bestowed  and  rec^^ved,  and  the  effects  which  it  produeel 
upon  tl^  mind  and  the  eonduot  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given.^  Vol;  I. 
P|k497--0.  .       ! 

This  classification  of  controversial  opiniods  is  at  once  com- 
prehensive and  precbe ;  and  nothing  could  be  better^  if  the  only 
object  were,  to  frame  a  tabular  view  of  theological  controversies. 
But  it  is.  far  from  bein^  either  a  natural  or  a  strictly  scientific 
arrangement;  What  may  be  called  tbe  initial  doctrines  of 
Cbristiaqity,  do  not  occur  in  this  course  till  we  arrive  at  Book  V.. 
which  treats  of  ^  regeneration,  conversion,  faith;  justification,  ana 
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•       » 

*  s^octificatibo.*  Tbe  doctriDe  ofju^ttficatioOy  H  is  itvtk^hhUtAf 
stated  aod'  vindicated  in  Book  iv.  o.  A.  in  connexion  inrttb  th^ 
Atonement,  in  treating  of  the  nature  of  the  Refinedy;  tntl 
Ih^  Profea^or  bad  tbe  highest  precedents  for  reserTing  for  se^a  - 
FAte  discussion,  urbat  are  usually  classed  under  the  head  of  (he 
^cis  conse<|uent  upon  Chriiit^s  mediation.  But  it  appears  to 
us,  that  these  !$ubjeots  ar6  inseparable  from  the  coosideratiofi  of 
the  nature  of  the  Remedy ;  that  the  Atonero^t  itself  eannbt  be 
properly  termed  tbe  Remedy,  being  rather  an  interposition  in 
order  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  remedy;  and  that  the 
universal  sufficiency  of  the  Atonement  as  a  means  of  redemption, 
ought  never  xo  be  confounded  with  the  actual  extent  of  redemp- 
tion, or  what  is  termed,  in  these  lectures,  the  application  of  the 
semedy.  Tbe  Atonement  is  applicable  to  all ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  tbe  basis,  of  reconciliation  on  wbiob  all  are  invited  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Gospel  renoedy ;  and  it  is  actually  applied  to 
sJl  who  by  faith  receive  that  reconciliation.  Perhaps,  these  re- 
marks  will  serve  to  shew  only  the  imperfections  incident  to  M 
technical  arrangements  of  Scripture  doctrines.  It  is,  however, 
a  still  more  material  defect  in  these  Lectures,  that,  on  the  PfO- 
fessor*s  plan,  the  person  of   Christ  being  treated  of  prior  ttt 

*  the  disease'  which  presented  the  occasion,  and  '  the  remedy^ 
wbJcb  waa  the  object  of  bis  interposilion,  the  various  ][)arfs  of 
the.  iS^ipturc^  i^ystem  are  deprived  of  that  evidence  and  mutual 
illustration,  which  tliey  derive  from  their  necessary  connexion  and 
barmooy. 

Xo.take  a  review  of  opinions  is,  afler  all,  doing  litjtle  towards 
instructing  tbe  s^ident  in  the  science  of  theology,  for,  if  fheire 
is  subh  «  Uiing  as  theological  science,  it  cannot  consist  of  mera 
•pinions.  Instead  of  presentmg  to  the  novice  the  dtflerent  sys- 
tems, ortliodox  and  heterodox,  which  have  prevailed  in  the  wbrld, 
and  teaching  him  to  sit  in  judgement  on  their  combaratfve  merits, 
as  if  tbev  had  equal  claims  on  his  attention,  and  were  recom- 
snended  by  nearlv  similar  degrees  of  evidence, — the  mure  safe  as 
wsU  .as  more  pbiloaophical  mode  would  seem  to  be,  to  state  the 
8cripiui«  doptrine  and  its  evidence,  and  then  to  review  the  con- 
IrOivnssy  i^ting  tp  it  iu  the  form  of  objections  to  the  dootrine. 
In  treating  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Professor,  after  stating 
tbe  three  systems  of  Soeinianism,  Ariam'sm,  and  that  of  the 
Qouncil  of  Nice,  as  three  contending  opinions,  proceeds  *  to 
\lcQmpQre  the  j/roundU*  upon  which  they  severally  rest;  «Bd 
he  first  examines  what  he  terms  '  the  simplest  opinion  coiKi^rhlog 
V  tbe  person  of  Christ,' — that  which  denies  tbe  pre-exntMIMSttd 
spperbuman  nature  of  tbe  Saviour.  Tbe  manner  in^'vAiiob'tMs 
examination  is  conducted,  somewhat  takes  dflT  tbe  ed^la  of  "odr 
objection  to  the  arrangement ;  but  we  still  fecV  that  the  ittfthM 
exposition  and  demonstration  of  the  Scripture  doctrine,  teght 
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to  precede  the  notice  of  oootrovereial  objeotious,  aod  that  com* 
pftrative  views  of  this  ilescription  are  uot  the  proper  mode  of  fur« 
riviDg  at  cither  adequate  ideas  or  firm  ooDTlctioos  of  theological 
truth.. 

The  great  obatacle  to  a  scieDtiftc  arrangement  of  tlie  prihci- 
plea  of  9yatemaUe  Tbeology»  is,  the  mixed  nature  of  the  subjepi 
matter.    Physics,  metaphysics,  and  speculations  foreign  fromr 
either,^ — simple  facts,  necessary  truths,  and  the  pure  discoveries 
of  Revflatiooy — all  these  are  so  blended  together  in  every  system 
of  divinity^  as  almost  to  defy  the  attempt  at  analysis.    The** 
olopfy.  properly  so  called,  consists  of  necessary  truths  and  re^ 
▼ealed  truths :  its  principles,  in  other  words,    consist  of  /aoi$. 
The  evidence  of  these  facts  is  partly  derivable  from  reason  and 
experienoe,  paitly  from  a  source  of  knowledge  peculiar  to  The- 
ology ;  the  basis  of  certainty  with  regard  to  the  factis  discovered 
by  Revelation,  being  the  Divine  testimony.     Even  with  regard 
to  that  class  of  primary  fificts  which  admit  of  being  established 
b«  o  priori  reasoning.  Revelation  has  furnished  the  fight' b^ 
wbh)ti  alone  they  were  discoverable,  and  RevelaUon  supplies  the 
atroiieest  possible  confirmation  of  their  antecedent  existence. 
Besides  these  two  distinct  classes  of  truths, — those  which  are 
m  this  aense  necessaryj;  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  bii 
otherwise,  such  as  the  bemg  aod  attrioutes  of  God,  and  those* 
truths  which  are  certam  because  revealed,*--there  are  no  other 
which  have  any  claim  to  be  admitted  into  theotbgical  science^ 
And  were  systems  of  divinity  strictly  confined  to  these,  theni 
would  be  no  room  for  controversy,  exoept  with  regard  to  th^ 
authority  of  Revelation  itself  as  a*medium  of  proo^  of  the  Im- 
portof  its  terms.    All  those  metaphysical  speculations  respect- 
lag  the^origpn  of  ey\i,  the  nature  of  free  will,  and,  in  general; 
the  causes  and  <  essences  of  things,  whidi  have  employed  and 
baflkd  in  all  ages  the  most  acute  and  vigorous  intellects,  wonU^ 
in  this  case,  be  excluded  from  divinity,  certainly  not  as  ttntmpor^ 
tant  or  uninteresting,  but  as  foreign  from  what  Is  substantfaUjr 
a  system  of  facts;  of  facts  involving  practicarconse<lttences''cf 
an  infinite  interest    Religion  is  altogether  a  practical  fhiug  * 
andtTheology,  which  professedly  assumes  to  li^  the  soienee  or 
religioo,  ought  not  to  implicate  itself  in  any  questions  in  whieli 
tbe  praisiioe  of  religion  is  not  concerned.  f 

Now,  were  it  possible  to  resolve  systematic  divinity  into  those 
grand  CMta  which  compose  its  elementary  doctrines,  and  to  ok- 
bibift.lhes<i  la  an  order  adapted  to  illustrate  their  mutual  depend- 
esMe  a»d  velatioo,  ^  closer  approximation  than  has  yet  beetft 
flMle^.  w^uM,  it  seems  tons,  heefiected  to  a  scientific  system  of 
Tbestogy;  Ifiost  of  the  leading  controversies  hii^ge  upm  lacts  i 
altlhMigU  these  facts  are  not  the  ostensible  object  of  contitiversid 
ailaefc,  buiiratliec,  the  sjiuecuUtions  attaching  &c  supp<»ed  to  al« 
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iaob  to  iheta  as  DOBsequenaai*  PelAgianiain»  for  instiinae,  M  far 
aa  the  eootroversy  ia  nat  purely  Verbat»  controverts  a  «wiple  &ot, 
the  tnitb.pf  .which  19  a«  clear  as  any  pnoposiUon  iu  Euclid,  if  the 
Scriptures  may  be  adduced  as  evideDce.  And  the  existence  of 
the  fapt  ia  quite  independent  of  the  authority  of  Reveltttien. 
Take  away,  indeed,  from  the  Scripture  aystem,  the  propoaition 
Ihat^all  men  are  sinners,  and  the  whole  system,  aa  Dr»  Hill 
forcibly  .remarks,  ia  left  without  meaning.  Yet,  Revelation  ia 
Wt  responsible,  if  we  may  so  speak,  for  the  doctriue.  The 
cooditionjn  which  the  Gospel  finds  man,  is  a  fact,  not  clearly 
discoverable,  indeed,  by  the  light  of  nature,  but  yet,  true  an- 
tecedently to  the  revelation  which  supplies  the  confirmation  of  its 
tntth«  The  moral  condition  of  man  is  as  much  a  physical  fact 
aa.his  existence.  This  is,  therefore,  one  of  those  primary  trotba 
wUch,  apart  from  all  the  consequences  charged  u|ion  it  by  those 
arbo  attack  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  de« 
aerve  to  rank  with  those  necessary  truths  ibe  denial  of  which 
implies  a  contradiction.  An  a  potteriori  necessity  attaches  to 
the  propoaition  that  man  has  sinned,  which  belongs  to  all  events 
that  have  taken  place,  and  cannot  therefore  be  otherwiae. 

.  The  demerit  of  sin  ia  another  necessary  fact ;  that  is  to  aay, 
its  truth  ariseaout  of  the  nature  of  things,  antecedently  to  any 
revektien.  Supposing  moral  evil  te  eaist,  it  could  not  he  other- 
ivise  than  Uameworthy^  the  object  of  displeasure  to  Infinite 
BeneTolenoe ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  separate  demerit  from 
what  i^  displeasing  to  the  IHiviHe  Being  under  this  view,  aa  4o 
conceive  of  demerit  disconnecjfced  with  puoiabment  under  the  per- 
fect administration  of.  a  Moral  Governor.  Yet,  the  denial  of 
this  necessary  truth  is  the  turning  |>oint  of  the  Socinian  oontio- 
:varsy ;  the  r<eat  is  mainly  a  qoestion  of  criticism.  Nay*  even 
the  disputes  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  Election,  will  be  found 
,Tery.  elo^iy  connected  with  vhe  subjeet  in  queation ;  aince  the 
notion  of  a  partiality,  in  the  Uiyiae  dispensations,  really  anppe- 
aea  a  claim  in  the  sinner  which  is  at  variance  with  total  depwiit. 
l^his,^  then,  ia  anotb-^r  prppositioD  which  lies  at  tbotendntiDO 
pf  theological  acieneC' 

.  PredflBtbmtionia.  another  doctrine  which,  when  atrinied  of 
all  tbenayatery  tlirowa  around  it  by  technical  disputaiionf^  and 
divested  of  all  the  ideal  eooeequencea  falsely  oliarged  upon  it, 
ia  nothing  more  than  a  umpfe  tact;  a  fact  true  antecedent^  to 
Revelation,  aince  it  is  deduoibla  from  the  neoasaary  foreknow- 
ledge and  pro? idence  of  God.  In  its  applioatioOt  m^^  to 
thosubjecta  of  the  Diviee  dispensationa,  ia  it  a  doetrieepWelisr 
to  Revelatbn  ;  and  tbo  mere  application  of  a  fact  cannot  alter 
|ta  nature.  Thai  which  is  in  a  mueh  wider  referefipa  oeeaaaaeily 
true  of  all  the  work^s  of  God^  oaunot  but  be  true  with  ngani  to 
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%  part  of  bw  dhpeiiBslioDB ;  that  4|iot  tre  koowo  to  hioi  firom 
the  begtnningy  and,  if  foreknown,  of  necessity  pre-determined. 

Once  more,  that  there  is  throughoul  the  whole  eoonorti  j  4»f 
creation,  not  merely  a  gr&dation  of  rank,  not  merely  a  diversity 
of  apecies,  but  an  essential  inequality  in  thp  distribution  both  of 
physical  and  moral  good,  is  a  fact  which,  out  of  Theology,  is  not 
considered  as  either  doubtful  or  mysterious.  Generic  diiierenoes 
between  one  class  and  another  class  of  sentient  beings,  and  speci^c 
differences  between  one  individual  and  apotber  of  Uie  sam^  classf, 
are  clearly  referrible  to  the  same  sovereign  cause.  The  higher 
measure  of  faculty  and  sentient  enjoyment  which  elevates  the 
bird  above  the  worm  or  the  oyster,  and  the  dog  above  the  bir^j 
is  strictly  analogous  to  the  arrangement  which  admits  of  -  ^ 
distance  almost  as  wide  in  point  of  intellectual  endowment, 
between  the  Esquimaux  savage  and  the  wild  Arab,  or  heiweep 
aucb  an  individual  as  Milton  atid  a  cjown.  Circumstantial 
diversities  between  individuals,  afifecting  bath  their  physical  hap.- 
piness  aud  their  moral  well  being, — those  relating  to  countryj 
rank  in  life,  education,  health,  and  religious  advantages,  are  $» 
much  a  part  of  the  system  of  nature,  as  the  diversities  vf  hicii 
the  Naturalist  amuses  himself  in  classifying.  That  moral  good, 
that  is  to  say,  (putting  aside  the  consideration  of  the  causej 
virtue,  is  not  less  unequally  distributed} — ^tbat  j^ood  and  piou9 
diapositions  are  possessed  by  some,  and  that  the  opposite  d}s- 
positions  characterize  others,  is  a  fact  not  less  unqtiestionabje. 
It  18  not  a  doctrine  for  which  Revelation  is  responsible :  it  ia 
open  to  daily  observation.  Religion  does  not  originate  this 
economy  of  things,  nor  does  it  make  any  other  change  in  the 
general  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  than  that  of  sqperin* 
ducing  upon  all  who  are  brought  under  its  inQuence^  i^  distiq- 
.fishing  measure  of  positive  good. 

These  primary  theological  truths  are  not,  we  contend,  peculiar 
to  Revelation,  dtbough  Revelation  ^applies  the  strongest  con- 
firmation of  them,  by  grounding  its  discoveries  and  its  invitatjopa 
MpoD  these  very  facts,  and  ibey  are  therefore  interwoven  with 
the  whole  aystem.  But  to  throw  the  biirdeo  of  them  as  di$cul- 
ties  on  Revealed  Religion,  much  more  on  an^  particular  sykteip 
of  opiniooi,  such  as  Calvinism,  is  as  unpbilosophical  as  it  k 
itoikir.  .With  the  causes  of  these  sntecedenf  &cts.  Theology 
hi^  M  ^ncern :  it  does  not  undertake  to  explain  them  ;  apd 
absise.  who  have  made  tho  attempt,  have  wandered  far  out  of 
ilheir  psovinoe  as  expositors  of  the  Christian  doctrine. '  Tliese^ 
•ihao^  Wfs  would  lay  at  the  basis  of  a  scientific  system  of 
divinity-^doctrines  which  are  either  necessarily  true  or  true 
indnendenlly  of  Revektioq ;  such  as  relate  to  the  Being  and 
Per^etiona  of  God— the  Providence  of  God— the  Claims  ofGpd 
as  the  Mural  Governor  of  the  Universe — the  coaaequent  Demerit 
of  Sin^  aud  the  inseparable  Connexion  between  Jttoral  aud  Phy- 
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tioal  Evil— «nd  the  actual  Conditioa  of  Man.  This  aerioa  of 
dootrioes,  (which  would  iuclude  the  whole  of  what  is  termed 
Katural  Religioo,  but  much  more  than  is  usually  comprised  under 
H^)  we  would  not  exhibit  apart  from  the  Scriptore  evideuce, 
becaaBe  the  Divine  testimony  is  the  strongoit  possible  proof  of 
thdt  truth ;  and  the  wjiole  of  Tbeoloi^yy  as  a  science,  is  boilt  upoa 
Revelation,  and  preaupposea  it.  But  we  would  call  in  Revela* 
tbn  simply  to  aid  in  the  demonstration  of  these  first  principles 
as  antecedent  facts.  The  truths  peculiar  to  Revelation  wpuld 
eonsist  of  those,  and  those  only,  which  relate  to  the  Mediatorial 
Intervention  of  the  Son  of  God,  respecting  which  Scripture  ia 
the  only  possible  source  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  only  medium 
of  proof.  The  revealed  fdcts  respecting  the  Person  and  the 
Work  of  the  Mediator-— the  two-fold  Design  of  his  stupendous 
inAerpoaition,  as  comprising  a  provision  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  the  recovery  of  the  fallen  creature  to  holiness— the  Co-« 
ageneyof  the  Holy  spirit  in  this  interposition — the  Terms  of  Re« 
oonciRatibn — and  the  Fruits  of  Redemption — all  these  fall  tmder 
the  one  grand  head  of  the  Mediatorial  uispensation,  which  ia  the 
peculiar  subject  of  Revelation.  Limiting  the  system  t^<^  ^ 
facts  ascertainable  from  Scripture,  whatever  in  thd  tenets  of  Cal«^ 
vinism  or  any  other  controversial  school,  can  claim  lo'bfe  ipon- 
aidered  only  as  metaubysical  doctrines  or  supposed  logical  iroo- 
aequeooes,  we  should  r^ect,  not  as  untrue,  but  as  unproved  or 
irrelevant.  The  controversies  relating  to  these  facts  woiild  come 
under  review  in  disposing  of  objections  ;  and  a  bibliographical 
history  of  the  several  controversies,  thrown,  perhaps,  into  the 
form  of  Notes,  would  complete  our  system. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  question  of  arrangement, 
because,  as  was  obviously  the  opinion  of  the  eminent-  persou 
whose  Lectures  are  under  consideration,  it  is  one  of  no  small 
difficulty  and  no  little  importance.  So  far  as  such  I^aut^  have 
their  designed  influence  on  the  futurd  habits  of  inquiry, '  Ihe 
method  on  which  they  proceed,  will  mateHally  contribute  to 
determine  the  character  ot  the  pupil  as  a  theologian.  Admirabhi 
as  are  Dr.  l>oddridge*s  lectures,  his  mode  of  lecturing  ia 
stated  to  have  had  an  influence  very  opposite  to  what  he  intend^, 
bv  engendering  a  spirit  of  scepticism.  His  exoessive  modestjr, 
liberality,  and  candour,  excessive  because  they  treo<4rtd' upon 
other  virtues,  led  him  to  state  his  own  opihiotts  withaomm 
eaiition,  aind  to  treat  the  opposite  opinions  with  so  mikA  0MA*tiiyi 
and  to  exhibit  them  often  as  so  nicely  balanced,  ithitCtbe-pu^ 
was  sometimes  led  to  mistake  a  ^tate  of  doubt  ibtrtf^roofof 


in  relation  io  dflFsXIgeots  within  Ufd  rang^  of  moraV  igfidAeet 
and  (he  ingenuousness  of  faith,  considered  la  a  prioot''^  ^ 


obedieiiee,  wm  lost  Where  Ibk  did  not  fdlow,  error  woidd 
at  least  be  rtDdered  in  bis  view*  less  repal8ive»  its  crimiiudtCf 
Would  appear  equivocal;  and  If  the  ardour  of  devotiao  was  not 
cfalMedy  his  religion  would  at  all  events  never  betray  that  undue 
degree  of  vitality  and  energy  which  is  intimated  by  Ihrsronl 
aeaU  Without  meaning  to  charge  cm  these  Leotnrea  neh  a 
tendency  as  this,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  Profosaor'a  iangnaga 
is  'not,  in  some  ioataiices,  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  After 
settle  v«ry  just  remarks*  on  the  proper  use  of  the  Fatliers  ^  an 
*  historians,  not  as  authoriti«»/  and  the  importance  of  Biblioal 
criHcistt],  the  Dr.  adds : 

'  It  is  by  this  patient '  exercise  of  reason  and  criticiam  that  a 
student  of  divinity  is  emancipated  from  all  subjection  to  the  opiniDns 
of  meu,  and  led  most  oertamiy  into  tlie  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus*  It 
is  the  great  object  of  my  lectures*  to  sssiit  you  in  this  eseoeiset  -aad 
I  may  hope,  after  bavlnjf  bestowed  much  pains  ingoing  befeie  yott» 
to  be  of  some  use  in  abndging  ycur  l8boar«by  pointing  oufe  tiie  shortest 
and  most  successful  methoa  ofarrtving  at  toe  condusifm*  X  shall  not 
decline  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  passages  which  I  ^uote,  and  the 
comparison  of  Scripture  which  I  shall  men  make.  But  I  ao  not 
desire  you  to  pay  more  regard  to  my  opinions  than  to  those  of  any 
other  writer,  unless  in  so  &r  as  they  appear  to  you  upon  examination 
to  be  well-founded.  Tou  will  derive  more  benefit  from  canvassing 
what  1  say,  than  Arom  imbibing  all  that  I  can  teadi;  and  the  most 
useful  lessons  which  you  can  learn  from  me  are,  a  habit  of  attention^ 
a  love  of  truth,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiiy*'    Vol  I.  pp  4879  8* 

This  is  perh^ra  the  feeblest  and  most  exceptionable  passage 
in  the  Lectures ;  and  it  might  seem  almost  invidious  to  selec^ 
il  for  remark,  did  it  not  furnish  a  key  to  the  tame  and  uniro- 
preasive  phraseology  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  these 
Leoturea,  in  reference  to  the  most  momentous  topics  of  discossioq, 
Pr»  Hill  could  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean,  that,  by  a 
patient  exercise  of  reas^on  and  criticism  merely f  a  man  would 
certainly  be  led  into  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Nor  could  he 
mean  literally^  that  his  pupils  would,  derive  more  benefit  from 
learning  to  dispute  and  argue,  than  from  imbibing  the  doctrine^ 
of  Christianity.  He  would  pot  have  maintained^  that  a  habit 
of  attention  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  are  more  useful  lesson^ 
tbapa  habit  ofsefiousness  and  a  spirit  of  devout  humility  carried 
into  theological  investigations.  And  as  to  a  love  of  truth,  hp 
had  Ifoo  correct  an  estimate  of  the  opposite  bias  of  the  hearty 
to  :iipi^no  that  this  is  a  lesson  to  be  derived  from  a  contror 
Wr^l  f  ^ibitiop  of  Christianity,  which  necessarily  obscures  ig 
imno  dfgree  both  the  authority  and  the  loveliness  of  trutlv 
Whft  he  did  mean,  it  is  not  our  business  predsely  to  define; 
bil^  we  muM  .deprecate  such  a  style  of  address  to  a  class  of 
Academics,  many  of  whom  would  be  gay  smd  thoughtless, 
:{K>ssibly:  irrcUgiqus  young  men,  whose  highest  object  was  to 


q^$IRfy  4(Mip9etTe8  to  t^ke  ft  de^^  or  hokl  a  living.  As  a 
•pecitp^n  of  ijie  extremely  objectionable  phraseofogy  to  which 
we  alluc^  vne  take  two  sejilencesi  from  the  openipg  paragraphs 
of  the  4ivipUy  <;ourHe« 

*  The  Gkispel  reToals  two  persons  whose  existence  wa^  not  kncywn 
hj  the  light  of  nature;  the  Son,  by  whom  the  remedy  oflbred  in  the 
Ctoniel  was  brought  into  the  world,  and  the  Spirit,  by  whom  it  is 
appMed.  The  revelation  coocetniBg  the  first  of  these  persona  is 
much  nsore  full  than  that  concerning  the  seoondj  and  has  given 
^consion  |Q  a  greater  variety  pf  opinions.*-** •••/••-•• 

*  In  entering  upon  the  opinions  concerning  the  penon  of  the  Son, 
I  mi^t  warn  you  not  to  consider  the  subject  as  unimportant.'*  •  •  • 

Vol.  II.  pp.  1,  2. 


And  while  the  Leeiurer  wma  thua  ooatradioting  by  the  very 
tone  of  bia  language,  the  faint  ami  feeble  warning  not  to  treat  a« 
unimportant  the  persomil  claims  of  iheir  Redeemer  and  Jud^, 
— apme  <|f  the  elass,  possibly,  were  crackin*^  nuts,  or  loongmg* 
ahout  in  utter  iistlessness  !  Can  we  feel  surprise  that  divinity  lee- 
furea^alivared  with  this  coldly  professional,  not  to  say  irreverent 
nir,  ahould  he  found  ill  aclapted  to  check  a  spirit  of  infidelity  ioi 
(hose  academic  halls  from  which  it  ha9  loo  often  issued  to  bligb| 
and  plague  the  Church  ?  One  abif  dders  at  tl^e  idea  of  a  raw  youth 
beiag  faa^ijifirised  to  s|ioh  a.styl^  ofUeatiiyg  tb^  ^ul^cpUi  ou 
which  his  own  aalv^tton  dejiends ;  and  one  is  lad  to  wonder  thai 
our  academioa  eofqeout  from  the  lecture<:room  not  paore  fivquent^ 
ly  acepticSi  or  not  more  divested,  of  spirituality  and  ingenuous 
humility  than  they  do,  rather  than  that  they  should  ever  appear 
to  have. exchanged  their  religion  for  divinity. 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  the  more  agreeable  task  of  lay- 
ing before  our  readers,  specimens  of  the  highly  respectable  and 
coBipetent  manner  in  which  these  Lectures  are  executed.  IIow 
deficient  soever  in  the  respects  to  which  we  have  adverted,  as  a 
course  delivered  fronoi  the  theological  chair,  they  are,  as  a  pub- 
lication, highly  valuable. 

The  chtipter  ou  the  '  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,*  is 

worthy  of  the  Cliristian  divine.     Wc  have  already  cited  the  re- 

I  mark  ?rith  which  the  Professor  sets  out,  tliat  *  the  foundation  of 

[  ^  the  Gps^l  is  this,  that  men  are  sinners,*  and  that,  if  you  take 

*  away  this  proposition,  ilie  whole  system  is  left  without  mean- 
^  ipg.  After  adverting  to  tlie  various  indications  which  human 
ni^ture  pre^nta,  of  a  disordered  state  answering  to  the  ScHp- 
ture  representation!  and  isi  particular  to  death,  as  that  <  one 

f  ^  aUpding  memoriai'  of  the  power  of  sin,  *  which  defies  the  wit 

*  and  strength  of  man/-*raff6rding  a  proof,  independent  of  apecu- 

*  latioo,  that  the  trsinsactiou  to  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the 

*  introduction  of  death,  has  uot  exhausted  all  its  force*;  Dr.  Will 
goes  on  to  state : 
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^  The  Gospel  then  peeoeeds  ajpoil  a  Biett  which  wu  not  d^eatail4>y 
the  rerelattony  but  would  have  been  true,  although  the  Gospel  hadoot 
appeared,  that  that  part  of  die  reasonable  oftpring  of  Gofl  who  fobabji 
thu  earth  are  sinners,  and  that  their  eSbrta  to  extricate  theroselvf^ 
out  of  this  ooudition  had  proved  ineffectual.  But  sin  is  repugnant  to 
our  moral  feelings^  and  excites  our  ahhorrenoe*  Hew  muoh  more 
odious  must  it  appear  io  the  sight  of  Him  whom  natural  religion  and 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  teach  us  to  consider  as  infinitely  holy  I 
We  see  only  a  small  portion  of  human  wickedness.  But  all  thk  a^ 
merit  of  every  individual  sinner,  and  the  whole  sum  of  iniguity  eom* 
mitted  throughout  the  earth,  are  continuallpr  present  to  the  eyes  df 
Him  with  whose  nature  they  are  most  inconsistent.  The  sins  Ofmeta 
are  transgressions  of  the  law  given  them  by  their  Creator,  an  insnltto 
his  authority,  a  violation  of  the  order  wbidh  he  had  establiriied,  a  £• 
minution  of  the  happiness  whidi  he  had  spread  over  his  works..  It  is 
imknown  to  us  what  connections  there  are  amongyt  different  parts  of 
the  universe.  But  it  is  manifest  that  no  government  can  subsist  if  the 
laws  are  transgressed  with  impunity.  It  is  very  conceivable,  Uiat  the 
other  creatures  of  God  might  oe  tempted  to  disobedience,  if  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  human  race  received  no  chastisement*  And,  there* 
lore,  as  every  temptation  to  disobey  laws  which  bribg  peace  to  the 
obedient,  is  really  an  introduction  to  misenr,  it  appeaia  moat  bo* 
coming  the  Almighty,  both  as  the  Ruler  and  the  Fatner  of  the  Uni« 
verse,  to  execute  his  judgements  against  the  human  race.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Scriptures  record  many  awful  testimonies  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasore  with  sin  ;  and  they  represent  the  whole  world  as  the  childreki. 
of  wratliv  goHty  before  God,  and  under  the  curse,  because  they  are 
the  children  of  disobedience.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  repentance  to . 
avert  those  evils  which  past  transgressions  had  de^rveo.  But  we 
have  seen  that  men  wer6  unable  to  forsake  their  sins ;  and  we  cannot 
form  a  conception  of  any  mode,  consistent  with  the  honour  and  the 
great  objects  of  the  Divine  government,  by  which  a  creature  who  oon* 
tinues  to  transtgress  the  Divine  laws,  can  stop  the  course  of  that  pa** 
nishment  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  transgression.  In  this  situation,' when* 
the  reasonings  of  nature  fail,  and  every  appearance  in  nature  conspires 
to  shew  that  hope  is  presumptuous,  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  is 
fitted,  by  its  peculiar  character,  to  enlighten  and  revive  th^  human' 
mind.'    Vol.  1.  pp.  381,  2. 

Tha^suooeediugUiapier, '  Christianity  of  infinite  importance.* 
tbpugh,  like  some  other  parts  of  the  Lectures,  rather  too  mQch  ' 
dilatedj  is  both  interesting  and  judicious.  The  importance  of 
the  Christian  Revelation  is  illustrated  under  a  twofold  aspect,— 
as  a  republicatioo  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  as  a  method  of  saTing 
ainners.  Upon  some  minor  points  we  might  not  quite  ajT^ 
ivith  Dr.  HilL  He  objects  to  the  phrase,  '  the  necessity  of  the 
'  Christian  Revelation,'  because  it  may,  he  thinks,  be  ooncdveii 
to  imply, '  that  CJod  was  in  justice bouhd  to  grAnt  this  revelatibn,* 
whereas  '  sinners  have  no  daimto  any  Ibro^,''  the  gospel  hefn^ 
the  tVee  gift  of  God ;  and  further,  beoausO  it  seems  also  tofmpty, 
*  that  it  was  impossible  for  God  in  any  other  way  to  save  the 
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^wodd.*  TiMeowiiifMiMliiodyllMrttfflm,  of^MifeM 
iCBmitj  ofRg?d>tfort  premuriy  to  Cbe  efidenoes  of  it,  e'licl  'mr* 
•f^op  frtmi  the  neeosity  to  the  probability  of  its  httTiog  *  been 
giten,  lief  deems  exceptionable  aad  iDCondusiTe.    But  surely» 
tile  necessity  of  a  Re^dation  may,  in  relation  to  tb^  watfts  of 
'  man,  be  fairly  and  instrueti?ely  argued,  without  implying  auy 
obligation  on  the  part  of  God.    There  is  a  want  of  precision  in 
Dr.  Uiirs  use  of  the  words.  Gospel  and  Revelation  :  t|iey  are 
^by  no  means  synonymous.    A  revelation  of  some  kind^  that  is  io 
say«  an  immediate  communication  from  Heaven  to  th^  ertoUm, 
,  migbt.be  shewn  o  priori  to  be  io  tbe  higbeat  degree  fwobable, 
•r  rather  abaolutely  necessary,  akbougb  i»a»  bad  not  siOBed. 
'Sueb  oommmrioationa  of  the  will  of  God,  we  have  reason  tobe- 
fieve^  would  have  beeniireqaent,  bad  nothing  intervened  to  break 
off  that  tntercoorae  which  man  was  originally  fitted  to  enjoy  wtib 
bis  Maker.    A  necessity  for  a  revelation,  although  there  was 
every  reason  for  alarm  as  to  what  miglit  be  its  terrific  burden, — 
"but  a  necessity  for  a  further  revelation  was  created  by  tbe  state 
of  doubt,  and  intellectual  disturbance,  and  awful  surmise  into 
which  guUt  plunged  tbe  parents  of  mankind ;  and  the  first  pro- 
mise wa«  given  to  meet  this  deplorable  exigency.    When  the 
.  traditional  knowledge  of  tbe  true  God  became  obscured,  aad  «l 
.length  whoUy  lost  io  the  idolatrous  inventions  of  snbaeqaent 
..mges,*  a  revelatba  was  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  tiie  very 
eircumstances  which  annihilated  the  claims  of  the  sinner  to  any 
-expression  of  the  Divine  favour.    **  The  law  was  added  because 
^  of  transgressions** — because  transgression  had  obliterated  tbe 
law  originally  impressed  upon  the  conscience,  and  extinguished 
the  light  of  nature.  The  probability  that  such  a  revelation  would 
be  cbrorounicated,  would  rest,^  however,  not  on  tbe  necessity  of  the 
case,  but  on  the  early  intimations  of  the  designs,  and  tbe  Provi- 
,deutial  superiatendence  of  the  Almighty..    But  this  probability 
must  be  understood  aa  applying  to  the  fact  alone,  not  to  tbe  na- 
.  tore  of  the.  Divine  message.  When  we  speak  of  the  Gospel  or  the 
Christian  Revelation,  the  terms  of  tbe  argument  are  essentially 
changed.    The  probabiliiy  of  such  a  *  gift*  or  discovery  of 
mercy,  eouid  be  established  by  no  process  of  a  priori  liaason- 
^iiig.    But  its  necetsffy  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  man,  or. 
In  other  words,  its  peniect  adaptation  to  man*s  necessity,  is  not 
rendered  less  absolute  by  the  hypothetical  possibility,  that  the 
salvation  of  man  might  have  been  efiected  by  any  other  unima- 

Sinable  dispensation.    Dr.  Hill  aeems  in  effect  to  admit  this  in 
le  following  admirable  remarks. 

*  Although  the  religion  of  nature  be  lid>le  to  be  oBscured  by  the 
.^^eneral  practice  of  vice,  yet,  if  it  were  fitted  by  its  original  constitu- 
tion to  be  tbe  religion  of  a  sinner,  nothing  more  than  a  republicAtion 
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wQuUliitil^r  ttee  be  required*'  in  orderlo  iMisr  il  Miilable  ta  die 
c|rGi|imtaiices  of  ipaiu  out  eiren  after  the  reUgiea  of  iMitre  Jias  bem 
reatored  in  ita  original  purity^  tbe  provimi^  imdeiby  it;  for.  4he  qooi- 
fbrt^  the  directiop.  and  tbe  hope  of  man,  u.  inadeqmte.  tQ>  tbe  wmr 
situation  in  which  he  ia  placed  by  being  a  sinner,  in  this,  new  sitjO* 
ation^  the  deformity»  the  weakness,  the  depravity  of  mjn^  wluch  be* 
)on^  to  sin,  enter  into  his  condition;  he  is  also  a  transgressor  of  the 
Diiine  law,  and  as  such  is  liable  to  the  consequences  of  traosgressiop. 
But  fdigion  cannot  exist  in  such  a  situation,  iHthout  the  knbwlc»)go 
of  ^naia^  method  of  obtaining  pardon.  For  tffilVkpreMion  which  you 
. veftd'iH'tbe^  190th  Psalcn  b  strictly  aoeurate :  **  If  thoo,'  Lord,  shouWt 
BMrkinriquttiea,  O  liocd,  who  sKall  stand?  But  tbeaeia  ibq^iveuesa 
wAk  Ibee^'  tbaa  thou  oayst.  be  feared ;"  u  e*  There  eao  be  no  lear  of 
Gad|,ne  HligioD.  to  e  siniier»  unless  there  be  foigiveiieaa  with  God. 
Aod.tlviri^orey  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  judging.of  the  ina- 
portaoQe  pf  Christianity  under  this  second  view,  ja,  Wl|at  «Be*  4^ 
hopefof  forgiveness  in  the  religion  pf  nature?  &om  wbieiice  ajoe 
these  hopes  derived  i 

*  It  is  manifest,  that  the  hopes  of  forgiveness  are  not  necess^ri^ 
connected  with  that  law  which  the  religion  of  nature  delivers.  .A 
law  enjoins  obedience,  promises  reward,  it  may  be,  to  those  who  ob,ey, 
tixA  always  denounces  punishment  aj^nst  tiiose'who  dii^ey.  It 
"would  destroy  itself,  were  it  delivered  m  these  tenns :  You  ere  com« 
iioaiided  to  ooey,  but  you  shall  be  forgiven  although  you  transgress. 
/The  faopea-of  roigiveoesa»  then,  are  to  be  sought  in -some  part  of  the 
xeligioA  of  nature  distinct  firom.  the  law*  Bu%  it  ia  not  pHBtende^  that 
tbil  jreHgioQ  of  nature  eonuins .  any  specific  proaaise  ,4f  .forgiveness, 
the  record,  of  which  msy  be  pleaded  by  traosgveaaoi^  as  a  bar  Ip  tl^s 
full  e^^cution  of  the  sanc^ion^of  the  Jaw.  It  is,  not  possible,  tq  snow 
the  place  where  such  a.  record  is  to  be  found.  And  therefore  tlieip 
is  no  source  from  whjch  the  hopes  of  forgiveness  can  be  drawn  und^ 
the  religion  of  nature,  but  those  general  notions  of  the  compassion  of 
God|  from  which  it  may  appear  probable  that  he  will  accept  of  the  re- 
.  pentahceof  a  sinner,  ana  reinstate  in  his. favour  those  who  have  of- 
fefid^  him,  when  they  return  to  their  duty.  It  is  admitted  bj  nil 
who  have  jusa  notiona  of  the  Divine  character,  that  the  same  process 
of  reasoning  which  coodupts  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  being  of  God, 
^eatablifbes  in  our  minds  a  belief  of  his  goodn^.  It  is  natural  to 
think,  th^  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  .Being,,  when  exerqjsed.ta 
frail,,  fallible  cseatures^  will  .assufn^  |he  form  pf  coippassioa,  ctr  lopg- 
suffering.  We.  see  in  the  course. of  his  provid^ce»  various  mstaucqa 
of  a  delay  or  mitigation,  of  punisihpent ;  and  there  are  many  i^ppeac- 
ances  which  clearly  indicate  that  we  live  under  a  merciful  constjtii« 
tion.    But  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  txdm  them  \o  draw  t%L 

Smieral  conclusion,  that  all  who  repent  will  finally  be  forgiven  under 
e  Divine  government.  You  will  be  satisfied,  that  this  conclusion. 
goes  very  far  beyond  the  premises,  if  you  attend  to  the  ibllbwing 
circumsti^ces*.  The  saoie  process  of  reasoning  which  leads  uS|to  the 
belief  of  the  goodness  of  God,  ascertains^also  his  hoiiiieas,  his'  wisdomv 
and  hisjustice,  all  of  which  seem  to  require  tbe  punishment  pf  sinners* 
It  is  true,  that  those  perfections,  of  which  ouf  conceptions  lead  us  to 


t^pMi  to  i^^ir^lt  ftMt  m^  aoMmrt  umte  in  the  Deity  wtlh  aifUre 
hin0bi]^'til^flMI«ae  imrpoae,  atid  that  there  nev^  can  be  any  c»(^ 
elffMr>attiM^>tllett'iii  the  Di^ne  mhid,  or  in  the  estecutlon  of  the 
BMm  etniDfiete«  <  But  it  ih  impaBsible  for  tts  to  say,  how  fhr  any  par- 
titMl^  Mereiffe  of  juitfiee  or  of  goodness  is  consistent  whh  this  liar- 
nAlly $  a<nd  it  k  inanifesllliat  e^ety  reasoniog  whi<^  proceeds  upon 
8  pMM  "innw  of  the  Divhe  character,  must  be  insecure.    Further, 
iv^Mi^ftOt  acquainted  with  the  relations  which  subsist  amongst  the 
pM#  df  the  onivetae.  Bat  we  can  supposov  that  reasons  ofthe  Dtvine 
cbildiiC^  niexplil»ble  to  ub«  may  arise  fi'om  these  relations ;  and  even 
id  tli^t  part  of  the' urtifierse  which  is  roost  open  to  our  obBer^atioo,  al- 
tlMigh  we  cannot  alwaya  account  for  the  limitations  of  Uie  Ditme 
gi6bmsi,  we  can  mark  insunces  where  the  long-suffering  of  God 
seem4  0  ba  txhaasied,  where  repentance  ceases  to  be  of  any  av^l, 
attd  nteh  are  Ie&  to  endure  without  aileriation  all  the  evils  which  thcr 
had  iiicurred  by  transgression.    It  is  possible,  that  insunces  of  this 
kind,  Which  are  venr  numerous,  maybe  mingled  with  the  examples 
of  compassion  in  the  Divine  government,  to  guard  us  against  the 
oenclusion  which  repeated  compassion  might  seem  to  warrant,  to  gite 
ui  warning  that  the  time  fiir  repentance  has  an  end,  and  that  in  the 
fintf  itoue  of  the  system  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  obstinate  trans- 
gMsrfta  of  ike  Divine  kiw  shall  bear  without  remedy  the  full  weight 
of  liuBtpttnidimcint  which  they  deserve. 

^  B^t  evea  alAough  there  were  not  so  many  analogies  in  nature, 
dm^ring  to  shew  that  re{>entance  is  not  always  elRcadous*  the  bare 
iaipassibiiity  of  demonstrating  from  any  known  prindples,  that  every 
penitent  shall  ht  forgiven,  is  sufficient  to  evince  the  infinite  impartance 
of  Christianity/   If  the  religion  of  nature;  with  all  those  btiaurtioosef 
the  Divine  goodness  which  are  the  ground  of  trust  and  h^pe  as  those 
who  obey,  does  not  give  a  positive  assurance,  that  it  is  consistesit  with 
the  nature  and  government  of  God  to  foif  ive  all  who  transgress,  then 
it  it- plain,  that  the  new  situation  into  which  mea  are  brought  by 
being  sinners,  renders  a  promise  of  pardon  most  desirable  to  them ; 
because,  without  this  special  declaration  of  the  Divine  will,  their  i^Ii- 
gnmmust  rest  upon  a  very  precarious  foundation ;  and  therefore  th« 
Gospel,  whose  peculiar  character  it  is  to  contain  such  a  decbratiofiy 
whioi  publishes  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  blood  'of  him  by 
whom  all  Who  believe  are  justified  and  have  peace  with  God,  demwtm 
the  name  of  ivayythov^  good  tidings,  better  than  any  other  nsealagc 
whidi  the  world  ever  heard,  and  is  in  truth  die  best  gin  whidi  Heaven 
could  bestow.    It  is  fiirther  to  be  observed,  that  while  th^  religion  of 
nature  leaves  the  reason  of  a  sinner  to  struggle  with  his  paBSions,  and 
does  not  revive  his  soul,  under  the  experience  of  his  wedcness,  by  the 
assmnmce  of  his  receiving  any  assistance  in  the  conflict,  the  Gospel 
contains  a  promise  of  grace  as  well  as  pardon.    It  confirms  the  law  of 
his  mind  by  those  influences  of  the  Spirit  which  we  stated  as  perfoctij 
oonaisteat  with  the  reasonable  nature  of  man;  and  while  ft  puUlshea 
the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  places  him  in  oh«umstanoea 
so  fiiVourable  to  his  moftal  improvement^  as  may  prevent  a  repe* 
tition»»»«»«»»»« • 

•  •«•• *  It ii  ail  awfid  consideration,  whidi  places  Aeilii- 


pOrUiice  of  Chmtlanity  in  the  ftrimgest  light,  that,  however  men 
might  flatter  themselves,  under  the  simple  religion  of  natur^^  witli 
general  reasoniBga  concerning  Divine  mercy,  the  moment  that  a  spe* 
cial  revelation  is  published,  promising  the  mercy  of  God  upon  certain 
terms,  and  disclosing  a  particular  manner  of  dispensing  pardon  to 
those  who  repent,  these  general  reasonings  are  at  an  end*  If  every 
one  must  admit  that  God  Icnows  better  than  we  do^  what  ia  becoming 
his  nature  and  consistent  with  his  administration,  it  follows  undeniably^ 
that'it  is  most  presumptuous  in  those  who  acknowledge  that  pardon 
is  necessary,  to  reject  the  particular  method  of  dispensing  pard(Hi  that 
is  revealed,  and  yet  still  to  build  upon  uncertain  reasoninga  an  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  be  dispensed.  If  the  words  which  Jeaus  uttered 
be  true,  the  hopes  of  nature  are  included  in  the  hopes  of  the 
Gospel,  and  no  hope  is  lefl  to  those  who,  neglecting  the  <*  great 
salvation  spoken  by  tlie  Lord,"  betake  themselves  to  die  religion  of 
nature.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  428—438- 

The  review.of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  in  these  Lectures,  is 
very  sober^  able,  and  satisfactory.   Dr.  Iliii  first  establishes  from 
Scripture  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.     Then,  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  actions  ascribed  to  our  Lord  in  his  pre-existent 
state,  he  proceeds  to  the  direct  proof  that  Christ  is  God,  arisiog" 
from  his  being  expressly  called  God,  from  the  essential  attributes 
of  Deity  being  ascribed  to  bim,  and  from  his  being  represented 
Its  the  object  of  worship.     The  union  of  natures  in  Christ  is,  in 
the  following  chapter,  shewn  to  be  the  key  to  the  pbraseolog^y  of 
Scripture,  and  tbd  corner-stone  of  our  religion.    The  opinions 
concerning  the  Spirit  are  next  briefly  reviewed.     The  supposi-^ 
tion  of  the  Spirit's  being  a  creature,  having  long  since  been  aban- 
doned, there  remains  no  alternative  between  denying  his  existence, 
by  resolving  the  plain,  unequivocal  declarations  of  the  Scripture 
into  a  figure  of  speech, — and  admitting  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
that»  together  whh  the  Son,  the  Spirit  is  truly  and  essentially 
God.     The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  specifically  treated  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  this  portion  of  the  work.     Dr.  Hill  does 
not  attempt  to  lay  any  stress  on  1  John  v.  7. ;  justly  remarking, 
that,  even  were  the  passage  genuine,  it  could  not  jbe  positiveiy* 
affirmed  to  teach  a  unity  of  tiature  hi  Three  Persons ;  *  for  it 
'  n^ay  mean  nothing  more  thanan  agreement  in  that  record  which 
^  all  the  Three  are  there  said  to  bear.*   But  be  rests  the  doctrine 
on  the  following  clear  induction : 

•  •  • 

'  Tlie  Scriptures,  in  conformity  with  right  reason,  declare,  that 
there  is  one  God :  at  the  same  time,  they  lead  us  to  consider  every 
one  of  Three  Persons  as  truly  God.     But  the  one  of  these  propo-* 
siiions  must  be  employed  to  qualify  the  other ;  and  therefore,  there 
is  certainly  some  sense  in  which  these  Three  Persons  are  one  God/ 

An  historical  sketch  is  (hen  given  of  the  various  attempts  of 
]ihih)sopber9,  schoolmen,  and  councils  to  expound  the  metaphy-' 
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sioal  naiuro  of  th«  ultUy  and.  personal  diatinctionit  of  ihe  God- 
head.    Tlie  devout  Christian  caitoot  but  wish  that  these  pre- 
sumpluous  and  barren  speculations  were  altogether  ooalioed  U» 
the  page  of  history.    There  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of  httman 
nature  more  painfully  disgusting,  than  the  imbecile  dicta  of  Arian, 
Sabellian,  and  Aihanasian  heresiarchs  on  these  inscrutable  sub- 
jects, and  the  rage  and  infernal  intolerance  with  which  the  new- 
coined  niceties  of  phrase  employed  to  express  the  various  opi- 
aions,  were  contended  for.     Were  the  whole  of  what  has  been 
written  on  both  sides  relating  to  the  terms  ofAOHo^i  and  vrocrauni^ 
the  generation  of  the  Son,  the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
fUioqne  schism,  blotted  out  entirelvand  irrecoverably  fron[i  theo- 
logical literature,  it  may  safely  oe  affirmed,  that  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  would  not  be  diminished  an  iota,  nor  would 
the  interests  of  Christianity  sustain  the  shadow  of  a  loss.    '  The 
'  difficulty,^  says  Dr.  Hill,  speaking  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  wcm^ 
Qfm&ubstanliaij  '  is  only  a  proof  that  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to 
*  apply  the  terms  of  human  science  to  the  manner  of  the  Divine 
^  existence,  and  that  the  multiplication  of  words  upon  this  subject 
^  does  nut  in  any  degree  increase  the  stock  of  our  ideas.*   Indeed, 
ahnost  all  the  metaphysical  propositions  relating  to  the  Trinity, 
which  have  been  strutted  upon  Scriptural  Theology,  are  either 
puri'ly  figurative  or  negative  ;  but  they  are  figures  applied  to  a 
subject  which  admits  of  no  analogies,  and  negations  which  only 
incumber  the  simplicity  of  revealed  truth,     lu  wading  through 
these  controversies,  two  general  obserTatioos  forcibly  present 
tbemselTes.    The  first  is,  that  they  never  would  haTe  originated, 
or,  at  least,  could  never  have  been  carried  on  in  the  manner  and 
temper  in  which  they  were,  had  the  Bible  been  in  all  cases  re- 
sorted to  and  devoutly  studied  as  the  acknowledged  source  of 
all  we  know  on  these  subjects,  and  had  its  Divine  authority  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith  been  maintained  and  recognised.     It  was 
during  the  long  and  dreary  eclipse  of  the  light  of  Revelation, 
when  the  Scriptures  were  almost  a  dead  letter,  that  these  dark 
contests  took  place  between  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.    The 
'  second  observation  is,  that  such  discussions  are  not  more  remote 
from  sound  philosophy,  which  rejects  from  science  every  thing 
which  is  incapable  of  being  substantiated  by  evideoccy  than  they 
are  hostile  to  the  practical  genius  and  holy  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity.   It  is  next  to  impossible  to  preserve,  in  treating  of 
such  subjects  at  all,  a  phraseology  free  from  irreverenoe;  and 
it  is  very  rarely  that  they  have  been  treated  wittiont  a  most 
unhallowed  boldness  of  familiarity,  if  not  with  an  irreligioiis 
levity.    Thus,  has  the  very  design  of  religion  been  frustrated 
by  a  ^^  Tain  philosophy,'*  which  mingles  the  traditions  and  spe- 
culations of  men,  the  elements  of  the  world,  with  thei  pure  doc- 
trine of  Christ.     The  reverence  becoming  the  cfeature^  the 
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tiutnHify  of  the  sintier,  the  spirituality,  aiwl  grateful  seiHhneiit^ 

iinH  devout  ftffi?ction  which  characterize  the  tr<ie  believer,  huve 
nlilce  either  been  discardc^d  frora  such  controversics^orhfiTe  been 
nnnbie  to  sustain  Iheir  witliering  influence  on  tlie  lieart.  We  cor- 
cfinlly  acquiesce  in  Dr.  Uill's  conclusion^  and  in  the  advice  which 
lie  founds  upon  it. 

*  We  are  thus  brought  back,  after  reviewing  a  multiplicity  of  opl* 
nsons,  to  the  few  simple  positions  which  constitute  the  whole  amouoC 
of  the  knowledge  that  Scripture  has  given  us  concerning  the  Trinity, 
and  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.     The  Scriptures,  while  they 
declare  the. fundamental  truth  of  natural  religion,  that  God  is  one^ 
reveal  two  persons,  each  of  whom,  with  the  Father,  we  are  led  to  con* 
sider  as  God,  and  ascribe  to  all  the  three  distinct  personal  properties* 
It  h  impossible  that  the  Three  can  be  One  in  the  same  sense  la 
which  they  are  Three;  and  therefore  it  follows  by  necessary  in* 
ference,  that  the  Unity  of  God  is  not  a  unity  of  persons ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  a  unity  of  a  more  intimate  kind 
than  any  which  we  behold.    A  unity  of  consent  and  will  neither  cor* 
responds  to  the  conclusions  of  reason,  nor  is  by  any  means  adequate 
to  a  great  part  of  the  language  of  Scripture ;  for  both  concur  in  leacU 
ing  u6  to  suppose  a  unitv  of  nature.    Whether  the  substance  common 
to  tlie  Three  persons  be  specifically  or  numerically  th^  same,  is  a, 
(Question,  the  aiscussion  of  which  cannot  advance  our  knowledge, 
because  neither  of  the  terms  is  applicable  to  the  subject ;  and,  after 
all  our  researches  and  reading,  we  shall  find  ourselves  just  where  we 
began^  incapable  of  perceiving  the  manner  in  which  toe  Three  Per* 
sons  partake  of  the  same  Divine  nature.    But  we  are  veiy  sfaaHow 
philosophers  indeed,  if  we  consider  this  as  any  reason  for  beiievii^ 
that  they  do  not  partake  of  it;  for  we  are  by  much  too  ignorant  or 
the  manner  of  the  Divine  existence  to  be  warranted  to  s$y  diat  the 

dbtinction  of  persons  is  an  infringement  of  the  Divine  Unity.  ••• 

'  As  you  cannot  expect  to  give  the  body  of  the  people  clear  ideas 
of,  the  manner  in  which  the  Three  Persons  are  united,  it  may  be 
better,  in  discourslog  to  them,  to  avoid  any  particular  di^cussioU  of 
this  subject;  and  to  follow  here,  as  in  every  other  ip6tance,  the 
pattern  of  teaching  set  in  the  New  Testament.    Our  Lord  and  his' 
Apostles  do  not  propose  any  metaphysical  explication  of  the  nnltj 
of  the  Divine  nature,    fiut  they  assume  it,  and  declare  it  as  a  funda* 
mental  trath;  and  they  never  insinuate  that  it  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  infringed  by  the  revelation  which  they  give  of  the  Three 
Persons.    Aner  this  example,  I  advise  you  sever  to  perplex  the 
minds,  of  tbe  people  with  different  theories  of  the  Trinity,  and  never 
to  st^gest  that  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  nature  is  a  questionable 
point  jp/st,.  without  professing  to  explain  how  the  lliree  Persons  are 
united,  to  place  befere  your  hearers,  as  you  have  occasion,  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  of  tbe  Father^ 
and  thus  to  preserve  upon  their  minds  what  the  Scriptures  have  re- 
vealed, and  what,  upon  that  account,  it  is  certainly  of  iiaportaoce 
for  them  to  learn ;  the  dignity  of  liie  Second  and  Third  Persoosy 
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their  rclAtion  to  us,  and  their  power  to  execute  the  graciom  oi 
Becenory  for  our  Selvdlion.  These  esgenfcial  ponils  of  Gbrntiao 
anstriiction  are  revealed  in  the  ScriDtttrea  in  auch  a  manner  aa  la  be 
in  no  danger  of  leading  into  the  SabeUiany  the  Arian,  or  tlie  Tritheiatic 
a cheroe  of  (he  Trinity ;  and,  therefore^  if  we  adhere,  as  we  ou^^t 
alwaya  to  do,  to  the  pure  revelation  of  Scripture  in  our  acconnt  of 
the  Three  Persons,  we  have  no  occasion  to  expose  to  the  peopTe  f!he 
defects  of  these  schemes ;  and  we  may  reserve  to  ourselves  fSt  the 
speculations  about  the  manner  in  which  the  Three  Persons  aretmited.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  842—7. 

We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  enter  upon  the  subject  qf  the 
Calvinistic  controversy,  which  is  very  ably  treated  in  the  first 
half  of  the  third  volume.  We  shall  have  occasion  Tery  soon  to 
encounter  no  mean  combatant  in  the  poleroical  fidd,  in  noticing 
Dr.  Copplestone*s  recent  work  on  Predestination.  At  the  do^e 
of  the  investigation,  Dr.  Hill  has  given  ^  a  history  of  Calvinism,* 
*wbich  will  be  of  no  small  service  to  the  student  in  porsuhig  his 
literary  inquiries.  After  noticing  the  politico-theological  revo- 
lution  which  took  place  in  the  Church  of  England  subsequently 
to  the  synod  of  Dort, — at  which  period  her  clergy  were  certainly 
Calvinistic,  although,  according  to  Dr.  Jortin*8  account  of  the 
asatter,  they  afterwards  ^  bade  adieu  to  Calvinism,* — Dr.  Hill 
refers  to  the  redoubtable  work  of  the  present  ESabop  of  Wia- 
ebester. 

«  Dr.  Pret^^man,  or  Tomline,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  in  his 
Elements  of  Qiristian  Theology,  has  given  a  large  coramentakr  on 
tbe  Thirty-nine  Articles,  labours  to  prove  that  the  Seventeenth  admits 
of  an  Arroinian  sense,  and  writes  against  CalviniM  with  the  virulence 
of  a  man  who  does  hot  understand  it.  He  has  also  published  a 
second  work,  which  he  calls  a  Refutation  of  Calvinism— a  strange 
title  for  a  book  avowedly  written  by  a  dignitary  of  that  Church 
whose  founders  were  Calvmists,  and  one  of  whose  artides  prepared 
by  themi  in  its  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  announces  the  chiMc- 
tenstical  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  I  waited  with  much  inipa^eiite 
'  for  this  book ;  but  was  greatly  disappointed  with  its  contents.  It 
contains  hardly  any  general  reasoning :  it  is  chiefly  a  ooUectwn  and 
exposition  of  texts»  which  have  been  of^en  brought  forward  1^  Ar- 
minian  writers,  and  a  repetition  of  that  abuse  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  pouring  forth  upon  those  who  differ  from  them.  The  book 
has  already  passed  through  many  editions,  and  meeting  the  prejadiees 
and  wishes  of  a  great  boo^  of  the  English  c1et|;y,  is  extreme^  pO|>olar 
in  England.  But  it  is  by  no  means  formidable  in  point  of  argument ; 
and  however  much  it  may  be  admired  by  those  who  wish  to  believe 
the  system  which  it  professes  to  support,  it  wfll  not  shake  the  cr^ed 
of  any  person  well  instructed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Cal« 
ifinism.*    Vol.  III.  p.  199. 

Leibnitz,  though  a  member  of   the  Lutheran  Cbiirc|b»  has 
triumphantly  Tindieated  the  philosophical  truth  of  the 
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*  tipon  wbich  lie  has  *  rested  the  detence  ot  Camnistic  teneti.* 
Xi  18,  indeed,  a  highly  valuable  and  masterly  work,  but  beinn* 
principally  occupied  with  the  refutation  of  Bayle^  labours  uncjer 
ibe  disadvantage  of  all  replies  and  refutations,  in  being  desultory 
and  somewhat  tedious.  Wolfius  and  Canzius  trod  in  the  steps 
of  Leibnitz.  Wyttenbach,  Stapfer,  and  Edwards  have  followed 
in  the 'same  path.  The  doctrines  vindicated  and  illustrated  by 
these  acute  and  profound  thinkers,  '  instead/  says  Dr.  Hill, 

'-of  appearing  fiable  to  that  charge  of  absurdity  which  the  Ar- 
mioian  writers  in  all  times,  and  even  in  the  present  day,  have  not 
scrupled  In  opprobrious  terms  to  advance,  now  assume  a  rational  and 
phOosophical  form,  and  appear  to  be  a  consistent  whole,  arising  out 
of  a  few  leading  ideas  followed  out  to  their  consequences :  while  the 
A^minians  appear  to  be  only  half-thinkerct,  who  stopshprt  before  they 
arrive  at  the  conclusion;  and  although  they  will  not,  like  the  So- 
cinians,  deny  the  principljes,  yet,  refuse  to  follow  the  Calvinists  in 
Inaking  the  application  of  them.  .  ' 

<  I  have  no  difficulty,'  continues  the  Professor,  <  In  concluding  Hbe 
inibjeet  which  has  engaged  our  attention,  by  declaring  it  to  be  my 
conviction  that  the  Calvinistic  scheme  is  the  most  philosophical.  The 
Armipiaas,  indeed,  have  often  boasted  that  all  the  men  of  learning 
and  genius  are  on  their  side,  and  that  those  only  who  Tchoose  to  walk 
Id  trammels,  adhere  to  Calvinism.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  tliat 
the  nrogressof  philosophy  will  p^radually  produce  a  revolution  in  the 
minoa  of  men ;  that  these  opinions  conoermng  the  nature  of  human 
liberty,  and  the  extent  of  the  providence  of  God,  from  which  the 
Calvinistic  system  is  easily  deduced,  although  they  have  not  received 
the  countenance  of  Dn  Keidinbis  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers, 
will,  even  in  opposition  to  his  respectable  name,  find  a  place  in  every 
•yaleai  of  |»ieumatics ;  and  that  there  will  thus  be  diffused  among 
calm  inquirers,  a  more  general  impression,  that  the  doctrine  of  tlia. 
first  Reformers  with  regard  to  Preaestination,  admits  of  a^  better  de- 
fence than  it  received  from  them.  It  gives  me  particular  satisfaction 
to  observe,  that  the  late  Dr.  Horalev,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  one  of 
the  profoundest  scholars  that  ever  adorned  the  Church  or  England, 
although  he  has  not  adopted  all  the  Calvinistic  tenets,  has  laid  down 
.  in  the  most  precbe  and  satisfactory  manner,  those  principles  from 
wbich  all  the  tenets  of  Calvin  that  we  are  obliged  to  nold,  appear  .to 
me  readily  to  flow.  In  a  sermon  upon  providence  and  free  agency, 
he  has  declared  his  conviction  with  regard  to  the  certain  influence  of 
molsves  as  final  causes  in  reference  to  which  the  mind  puts  forth  its 
powers,  and  as  the  means  by  which  God  governs  the  intelligent  cre- 
alipn.;  and  also  with  regard  to  the  infallible  predetermination  of  those 
t^eiits  which  the  Almighty  in  this  manner  accomplishes.  The  friends 
of  :Cohrinisra  requure  nothing  more.  We  may  reject  every  tenet  which 
does  not  result  from  these  principles ;  and  we  may  solace  ourselves 
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under  tb^  scorn  of  raanj  superficial  writers  in  the  Church  of  Englafid, 
who  condemn  what  they  do  not  understand,  with  the  countenance  of 
this  respectable  auxiliary^  who,  without  declaring  himself  a  partizan, 
has  lent  liis  assistance  in  clearing  that  strong  ground  which  every 
sound  and  able  Calvinist  will  now  occupy.'     Vol.  III.  pp.  807 — ^ 

'  8titl»  to  advert  to  the  view  of  Theology  with  which  we  set 
6tft,^tlie  Calvinistic  phitoaopby  forms  no  part  of  the  Christian 
system.  So  far  as  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates,  belong  at  all 
to  theological  science,  they  olass  with  the  propositions  which 
are  true  independently  of  Revelation.  We  hold  these  discus- 
sions, therefore,  bow  importftot  soever  in  tlieoiselves,  to  he 
QUI  of  place  when  introduced  in  connexion  with  the  Gospel 
Remedy;  and  We  ivould  wish  to  see  the.  metaphysical,  or 
rather  physical  part  of  the  controversy  between  the  Calvinists 
ami  the  Arminians,  treated  as  a  question  of  physics ;  as  .relating 
to  a  system  of  things  whieh  Revelstion  every  where  implies  or 
assumes  to  eitist,  but  has  not  originated. 

Above  two  hundred  pages  of  the  third  volume  are  oopupied, 
with  <  Opinions  on  Church  Governtneot/  the  subject  of  Book 
vi.  .  This  will  be  thought  a  rather  disproportionate  extension  of 
the  subject.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  part  of  the 
course,  is  the  Professor's  evident  leaning  in  favour  of  Episco* 
pacy,  and  his  meagre  and  not  very  liberal  notice  of  '  that  de- 
*  seription  of  men  known  by  the  name  of  Puritans.*  This  sec- 
tion af ,  the  work  is  not  very  creditable  either  to  his  historical 
knowledge,  or  to  his  GluristiaD  feeling ;  but,  as  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  may  ourselves  be  suspected  to  have  some  prejudices, 
we  shall  not  enter  into  discussion.  Dr.  Hill  represents  Inde- 
pendency '  as  the  prevailing  error  of  the  times  in  relation  to 
'  church-government, — the  opmion  which,  without  due  care  in 
'  fortifying  the  mind,  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  imbibing.* 
We  accept  this  concession ;  and  would  reeommend  the  section 
on  *  Independents'  as  the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  nature 
of  this  danger.  On  one  only  of  the  Author's  statements  we 
shall  offer  any  comment.  The  Doctor  states  it  as  ^  the  second 
'  fj^reat  objection  to  the  Independent  form  of  government,*  that 
it  implies  the  disunion  of  the  Christian  society;  that  it  considers 
the  followers  of  Jesus  as  constituting  so  many  separate  asso- 
ciations, every  one  of  which  cares  only  for  itself.  This  state- 
pnent  is  founded  wholly  on  misconception.  Indepentieiits  not 
only  hold  in  the  strictest  sense  the  unity  and  catholieiem  of  tlte 
Churdi  as  *'  one  body,**  and  believe  in  the  **  ooonvunion  of 
'*  saints;"  but  they  are  more  visibly,  that  is,  mere  cfaaracteris* 
tically,  one  Christian  body  in  themselves,  than  a  hetenocteoeous 
liational  incorporation  can  be,  which  is  split  into  political  and 
theological  parties.  At  the  same  time,  in  their  disposition  to 
unite  with  other  distinct  branches  of  the  Christian  society  for  the 
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promotion  of  the  common  cau^e  of  the  Gospel^  in  their  ^ym* 
jmthy  with  other  churclies,  and  in  their  lendiness  on  all  oecasiona 
to  recognise  the  Christian  cliaracter  of  individuals  of  other  eom* 
munions.  Independents  do  not  come  very  far  heiiind  the  mem^ 
bers  of  either  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  Cliurehes.  Lastly,  the 
supposed  case  of '  a  wrong  done  to  an  individual'  by  any  separate 
congregation,  is,  in  their  view,  best  provided  for  by  the  very 
scheme  of  government  to  which  Dr.  Hill  is  objecting ;  and  their 
reasons  may  be  found  at  large  in  the  annals  of  presbyteriesy  sy^ 
nods,  convocations,  and  councils, — in  the  whole  tenor  of  eccle- 
siastical history.  For  bringing  thus  closely  together  Calvinisiis 
synods  and  Popish  councils,  we  have  a  precedent  in  the  Pro« 
fessor^s  own  language.  Speaking  of  the  powers  of  the  clergy 
as  derived,  ^  not  from  the  people,  hot  from  Jesus  Christ,'  ha 
says :  '  In  holding  this  fundamental  proposition,  we  Presby** 
^  terians  join  with  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  ClMirob  of 
'  England.'  And  truly,  under  every  modification,  aoolesiastteal 
pother  is  in  its  nature  much  the  same.  Nor  has  the  Chucch  iii 
Scotland  escaped  the  seculariEing  influeooe  of  the  principles  on 
which  all  Establishments  rest.  Orthodox  in  her  confessions^ 
but  far,  ^ery  far  from  evangelical  in  her  discipline,  sbe^  too, 
like  the  sister  Establishment,  has  within  her  pale,  her  Liberals^ 
ber  Moderates,  and  h^  Evangelicals.  But,  in  her  assemblies 
and  synods,,  the  men  who  faithfully  uphold  her  doctrines,  anil 
are  ttie  most  zealous  and  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  ibeir 
paroebial  engagements,  never  fail,  as  in  other  oburdbes,  to  (be 
found  in  the  minority.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  state,  thai 
Dr.  Hilt  ranked  and  voted  with  the  moderate  party. 


■^^ 


Art  II.     Hi$toir€  de  la  Peinture  en  Italie •History  of  Painting 

in  hnij*    By  M.  B.  A.  A.    2  vols.  8vo.  pp  8S6.     Paris. 

1 T  is  not  often  that  we  have  met  with  so  unmanageable  a  subject 
^  for  critical  dissection  as  that  which  the  Count  de  Stendahl^ 
or  UR  de  Bes  cunit^  has  supplied  us  with  in  the  present  work.  The 
Writer  is  clearly  a  man  of  active  mind,  cultivated  taste,  and  con- 
^tiderable  knowledge;  but  his  modes  of  thinking  and  expression  are 
unhappily  distinguished  by  some  most  unpleasant  and  injurious 
peculiarities.  We  suspect  that  he  is  an  extravagant  admirer  of 
Montesquieu,  and  that  an  affectation  of  imitating  the  sententious 
and  epigrammatic  style  of  his  model,  has  led  him  into  the 
strangely  digressive  and  incoherent  habits  of  composition  which 
tnake  some  portions  of  these  volumes  altogether  unreadable.  It 
is,  at  times,  absolutely  ludicrous,  to  witness  the  fine,  Malvolio- 
tike  air  of  contemptuous  condescension  with  which  he  moves 
along,  distributing  his  smiles  and  frowns ;  greeting  his  favour- 
ites with  most  majestic  graciousness,  or  dismissing  with  brief 
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sentence  and   curled  lip,  the  luckless -objects  6f  bis  diaappnoba* 
tton.     He  is  also  lamentably  afflicted  with  the  loTeof  paisidU^x, 
and  though  it  is  generally  impossible  to  extricate  his  hypotheKcs 
from  their  entanglement  of  shreds  and  cobwebs,  there  id    fre- 
queotlvenough  visible  to  shew  tliat  they  are  inexpressibly  ab- 
.  ^  surd,  ^pfixed  up  with  all  these  baffling  and  vexatious  puerilUieSy 
we  have,  however,  found  some  interesting  and  valuaiue  inaUer. 
When  M.  B.  A.  A,  can  persuade  himself  to  forget  bis  theories 
and  imaginations,   and  to  pursue  his  subject  wkb  teoiparnry 
steadiness,  lie  writes  with  skill  and  discrimination,  and  wkliout 
any  of  that  conventional  trash  which  so  often  renders  puUiba* 
tions  on  the  Arts  intolerably  disgusting.     If  there  be  no  abso- 
lute novelty  in  the  historical  sketch   which  traces  tl)e   earlier 
efforts  and  the  gradual  development  of  Italian  genius,  it  is  at 
least  a  spirited  outline ;  and  the  succeeding  biographies  of  Leo- 
inardo  and  Angelo  are  written  with  much  vivacity^  and  with  an 
accurate  discernment  of  the  practical  difficulties  and  excellences 
of  Art.    And  even  among  the  disjointed  speculations  which  dis- 
advantageously  occupy  so  many  of  his  pages,  we  have  occasion- 
ally  met  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations  afibrding  suflScient 
evidence,  that  if  tbe  Writer  could  have  fixed  his  mercurial  mind 
to  the  labour  of  continuous  thought  and  connected  discassioo, 
he  had  powers  and  materials  equal  to  the  coroposttion  of  a  far 
superior  work. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  justify  our  estimate  by  specific  refer- 
ence, we  most  be  permitted  to  point  out  two  or  three  character- 
istic circumstances  which  are,  in  our  view,  of  immeasurably 
greater  importance  than  mere  modes  of  writing,  or  than  simple 
errors  in  critical  judgement.     And  first,  we  greatly  fear  that  the 
Author,  in  his  scale  of  public  and  private  virtue,  places  purity 
and  integrity  of  principle  and  of  life,  the  lowest  and  tbe  last  of 
personal  qualifications.    We  »hall  not  here  advert  to  those  pas* 
sages  in  a  former,  and  in  the  present  publication,  which  have 
suggested  this  suspicion  ;  but  we  have  no  apprehension  of  error 
in  affirming,  that  the  volumes  before  us  are  tainted  by  that  un- 
happy laxity  of  moral  feeling  which,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
either  local  or  exterior,  has  effected  the  social  and  political  de- 
gradation of  Italy.    No  people  can  maintain  a  free  and  indepen* 
dent  existence  without  a  sound  and  liberal  state  of  public  opi- 
nion ;  and  we  know  of  n^^thing  which  so  completely  annihilates 
Its  health  and  energy,  as  a  prevalent  relaxation  of  morals  in  tlie 
commonwealth.    That  force  of  character  and  brilliant  destinies 
have  been  occasionally  combined  with  excessive  depravity  in  tbe 
same  individuals,  is  so  far  from  invalidating,  that  it  confirms  otti* 
position,  by  affording  strong  illustration  of  ihe  fact, — ^that  unless 
they  have  preserved  a  wide  distinction  between  their  secret  ami 
theu:  ostensible  conduct,  or  unless  they  have  been  oouulerworkcd 
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by  the  spirit  of  their  a^e,  their  inatUutiens  have  been  tf anient, 
and  the  traces  of  their  career  speedily  obliterated. 

*  I  would  say  to  tbe  princes  of  modem  timesi  so  bsastftd  of  their 
virtues,  and  looking  down  with  such  supreme  contefiipl  on  the  pMty 
tyrants  of  the  middle  ages — *  These  virtues,  of  which  you  Bte  so 

*  proud,  are  nothing  more  than  private  virtues.    As  princes,  you  ore 
<  mere  ciphers:  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  had  ^prlvAle 

*  vices  and  public  virtues.    Such  characters  furnish  history  with  a 
'  finr  repulsive  anecdotes,  but  spare  it  the  task  of  telling  the  cruel 

*  death  of  twenty  millions  of  men.     Why  could  not  the  unfortunate 

*  Louis  XVI.  give  to  his  people  the  fine  constitution  of  IdH  ?    I  will 

*  go  further.  These  same  paltry  virtues  of  which  wc  are  so  loftily  told, 

*  you  are  compelled  to  exercise  them.    The  vices  of  Alexander  VI. 

*  would  drive  you  from  the  throne  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  Acknow- 
'  ledge  Uien,  that  every  man  is  weak  against  the  temptation  of  abso- 
'  lute  power ;  love  constitutions,  and  cease  to  insult  misfortune.'  None 
of  those  tyrants  of  whom  I  am  the  advocate,  gave  a  constbotion  to 
his  people  :  with  the  exception  of  this  fault|  temparum  cidpa%  nan 
homtnum.    We  are  compelled  to  admire  the  force  and  variety  of  the 
talents  which  signalized  such  men  as  Sforza  of  Milan,  Bentivoglia  <if 
Bologna,  Pico  of  Mirandola,  Cana  of  Verona,   Polentino  of  Ra- 
venna, Manfred  of  Faenza,  Riario  of  Imola.    Such  individuals  are 
perhaps  more  astonishing  tiian  the  Alexanders  and  tbe  Gengvsi  who, 
to  subdue  a  portion  of  tne  earth,  employed  immense  means.  'One 
marked  difference,  however,  exists ;  we  never  find  any  of  these  Ita- 
lian heroes  imitating  the  generosity  of  Alexander  taking  the  cup  fVom 
his  physician  Philip.    Another  Alexander,  a somewhatiesB  generous, 
but  almost  as  great  a  man,  must  have  laughed  most  heartily  when  his 
son  Caesar  Borgia  presented  the  request  of  Pagolo  Vjtelli.    Thjs 
liobleman  was  at  enmity  with  Caesar,  and  had,  together  with  the  duke 
de  Gravina,  been  persuaded  by  him  to  a  conference  near  Sinigaglii^' 
under  the  m6st  sacred  promises  of  safety.     At  a  given  signal,  the 
duke  and  Pagolo  Vitelli  fell  beneath  the  daggers  of  his  attendants ; 
byt  Vitelli,  while  expiring,  implored  Caesar  to  obtain  for  him  from  the 
Pope,  the  father  and  the  accomplice  of  his  assassin, '  an  indulgence 
in  artkulo  moriis.     The  young  Astor,  lord  of  Faenza,  was  celebrated 
for  his  beauty ;  after  havmg  been  forced  to  gratify  the  lust  of  Borgia, 
he  was  led  before  the  Pope,  who  sent  him  to  the  gibbet— -You  shud- 
der, you  imprecate  curses  on  Italy.  Do  you  forget  that  the  chivalrous 
Francis  I.  committed  crimes  nearly  as  atrocious  i    Csesar  Boi^ia,  the 
representative  of  his  age,    has  found  an  historian   worthy  of  iiis 
abilities,  ainl  who,  in  mockezy  of  the  stupidity  of  the  multitude,  haa 
analysed  bis  character^' 

Without  undertaking  the  panegyric  of  the  r^ gal  tirtues 
of  modern  times,  vre  must  deprecate  tbe  light  and  Contemp- 
tuous tone  in  which  the  aulyect  is  treated,  and  the  pernicious 
confusion  of  \he  various  degrees  of  criminality  in  which  the  Au- 
thor has  iudttlged.  li  is  ooly  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  regard 
to  truth,  that  a  writer  ean  permit  himself  to  reiiresout  the  vices 
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of  tyrants  as  leas  destructiTe  than  the  feeble  decorums  of  well- 
inteiitioDed  princes  ;  especially  when,  as  i^i  the  present  case,  the 
ambition,  the  perfidy,  the  brutal  ferocity  and  sensuality  of  M.  B. 
A.A/syrandf  Aonime«,  scourged  the  finest  region  of  Eiirc^e 
with  all  the  miseries  of  war,  rapine,  famine,  assassination,  and 
boundless  immorality.  Scenes  of  the  deepest  horror  and  ttM 
most  unnatural  barbarity,  were  of  common  and  unheeded  occur* 
rence ;  and  eTents  which  are,  to  our  feelings^  fraught  with  tragic 
ioterestf  were  then  scarcely  deemed  to  interrupt  the  eren  leoor  of 
a  happy  life, 

'  Cosmo  the  first,  who  reigned  in  Florence  shortly  after  the  time  of 
the  great  painters,  passed  for  the  most  fortunate  prince  of  his  age ; 
ID  the  present  day,  bis  calamities  would  excite  the  strongest  sympa- 
thy* Hb  daughter  Maria,  born  April  14,  1542,  disfilayed,  as  her 
years  matured,  that  rare  beauty  which  was  the  brilliant  inheritance  of 
the  Medicis.  She  was  too  tenderly  loved  by  one  of  her  fkther's 
pages,  the  young  Malatesti  of  Rimini.  An  old  Spaniard  who  guard- 
ed the  princess,  surprised  them  one  morning,  while  they  were  inter, 
changing  vows  ana  caresses^  The  beautiful  Maria  died  by  poison. 
Malatesti,  thrown  into  a  close  prison,  succeeded  in  making  nis  e$* 
cape  twelve  or  fifteen  years  afterwards.  He  had  already  gained  the 
idand  of  Candia,  where  his  father  commanded  for  the   Venetians^ 

when  he  fell  beneath  the  steel  of  an  assassin. The  second 

daughter  of  Cosmo  was  married  to  Alphonso  duke  of  Fcrrara.  As 
lovdy  as  her  sister^  she  had  the  same  lot ;  her  husband  caused  her  to 
be  poignarded.  Their  mother,  the  grand  dutchess  Eleonora,  reth*ed 
to  ner  beautiful  gardens  at  Pisa  to  conceal  her  gri^.  She  was  th^re 
with  her  two  sons,  Don  Garzia  and  the  Cardinal  John  de  Medicis,  in 
the  month  of  January  1562*  They  Quarrelled  while  hunting,  about 
a  buck  which  each  of  them  insisted  that  he  had  killed ;  Don  Garzia 
stabbed  his  brother.  The  dutchess,  who  idolized  him,  was  horror- 
struck  by  his  crime,  but,  though  overwhelmed  with  grief,  pardoned 
him-  Sne  relied  on  the  same  emotions  ip  the  heart  of  her  nuiibabd  : 
,  but  the  murder  was  too  recent.  Cosmo,  transported  with  rage  at  the 
sight  of  the  assassin,  exclaimed  that  he  would  have  no  Cain  in  his 
family^  and  pierced  him  with  his  sword.  The  mother  and  the  two 
sons  were  borne  together  to  the  tomb*  Cosmo  found  relief  in  the 
mixture  of  courage  and  policy  which  be  was  compelled  to  employ  in 
the  degradation  of  spirits  yet  burning  for  liberty.^ 

We  fieel  no  surprise  wbaterer  that  a  writer  whose  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  morality,  betray  such  a  lamentable  laxity  as 
those  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  should  on  ail  occa* 
aions  make  a  parade  of  rancorous  hostility  to  the  Scriptures. 
<  Wbo^  out  of  Enghind,  reads  the  Bible  now-a-daya  ?*— is  • 
i|ueelioo,  the  terms  of  which  convey  as  high  a  eomplimeni  to 
our  own  cotiotry,  as  they  reflect  deep  disgrace,  either  on  ibm 
Teracitv  of  their  Author,  or  on  the  sincerity  and  seal  of  the  con* 
tioenta)  clergy.    But  when  ho  goes  oo,  with  an  insipid  imttatioQ. 
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of  the  grinoing  iofidelity  of  Voltaire,  to  sneer  at  the  Bibld  So- 
oiely,  and  U>  oingld  out  aa  the  object  of  bis  pointless  sarcasms, 
that  portion  of  tlie  brief  but  aclmirable  report  written  by  the  Rer. 
Robert  Hall  of  Leicester,  which  claims  for, the  Scriptures  the 
hig:ti  dnlinctioD  of  elevating  the  standard  of  morals  and  of  in- 
telleot,  we  can  quite  comprehend  the  motives  pf  his  hostility, 
aod  the  extent  of  his  good  wishes  for  the  improvement  of  man- 
kiod.  He. seems  strangely  annoyed  by  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  Scriptural  subjects  among  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
masters,  and  endeavours  to  shew  the  greater  advantages,  in  this 
respect,  of  heathen  story.  We  could  not  fully  expose  the  min- 
gled folly  and  tnaKgnity  of  his  illi^strative  reasoning  on  this  point, 
ivithoot  larger  extracts  and  more  lengthened  discussion  than  we 
»iiould  find  either  convenient  or  important.  Happily,  the  sin- 
l«:olar  weakness  and  perversion  which  he  has  betrayed  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  comparative  instances,  at  once  stuUiry  his  own  ar- 
guments, and  prove  bis  ignorance  of  the  intellectual  range  and 
power  of  Art* 

<  How  Is  it  possible  for  a  hapless  workman  to  noquirs  the  talent  of 
expressing  moral  beauty,  while  he  is  employed  day  after  day  in  reprt« 
sen(in^  Abraham  dismissing  Hagar  and  his  son  l&hmael  to  di§  pM 
thirst  Iff  the  desert ;  or  St.  Peter  denouncing  death  on  Ananias*  wba^ 
by  a  false  declaration,  had  deceived'  the  Apostles  in  their  forced  h&n  ; 
or  the  high-priest  Jehoiada  massacreiog  Athaliah  during  an  armistice*^ 

When  the  Author  determined  on  making  public  these  delibe- 
rate and  disgusting  falsehoods,  he  must  inaeed  have  reckoned 
on  a  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible ;  sido^  the 
passages  which  we  have  marked  in  Italics,  and  whioh  form  the 
gist  of  his  accusation,  are  not  merely  gratuitous,  but  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  express  language  of  the  Scripture  narratives.  Abra«* 
ban  was  so  far  from  sending  forth  Hagar  and  his  son  Ishmael 
<e  die  with  thirst  in  the  wildernese^  that  he  steadily  resisted 
tlie  exasperated  jealousy  of  his  wife,  and  at  last  yielded  only  to 
the  command  of  God,  and  to  the  prophetic  assurance  of  the  ce- 
lestial messenger,  that  of  the  $on  of  the  bond-won%an  should 
be  made  a  nation.  In  the  instance  of  Ananias,  the  assertion 
thai  the  Apostles  had  levied  deforced  loan,  conveys  a  charge 
that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  deal  with,  unless  in  severer  lan- 
guage than  we  are  willing  to  use.  It  is  impossible  to  compare 
this  expression  with  the  story  as  related  in  the  Acts,  without 
feeling  the  most  painful  contempt  for  the  character  of  the  man 
who  could  conceive  and  utter  so  unqualified  an  outrage  on  truth. 
If,  after  reading  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  chapter,  anf 
dottbl  could  exist  respecting  the  purely  voluntary  nature  of  the 
^4)Qni^ibutioos»  it  must  be  completely  removed  by  the  terms  of  the 
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Apostle^fi  address  to  Ananias  :  "  While  it  remainedfmiaf  jlikal 
**  thime  own  f  and  after  it  wa$  Mold^  wa$  it  not  in  thine  amn 

Equally  at  Tariance  with  fact  is  theintimatioii  that  Athaltah 
was  slain  during  an  artniatice.    There  are  in  the  Bible  two 
distioet  accounts  of  the  transaction,  and  in  neither  of  thetn  b 
there  to  be  found  the  slightest  liint  of  any  truce  or  agreemevA. be- 
tween Jehoiada  and  the  Queen.    Ignorant  of  the  strengtftt  of  the 
insurgents,  as  well  as  of  the  preservation  of  Joash,  and  either 
unconscious  of  her  danger,  or  relying  on  (he-terror  of  her  power, 
she  rushed 'into  the  midst  of  armed  enemies,  and  pertshedtbe 
irictira  of  her  indiscretion.    In  this  instance,  however,  the  Writer 
is  perhaps  to  be  acquitted  of  a  direct  intention  to  falsify,  though 
he  cannot  escape  the  impuUtion  of  culpable  error.    Uo  (kjs- 
sibly  took  his  view  of  the  circumstances  from  Racine,  who  has 
managed  the  catastrophe  of  his  '*  Athalie*'  so  awkwardly  as  to 
cbange  the  high-minded  Jehoiada  into  a  treacherous  kidnapper, 
and  the  conscientious  Abner  into  an  accessary  after  the  f«et. 
W««re^howevw,  well  aware,  that  tlie  source  of  the  pervenion 
is  not  to  be  traced  to  the  French  drama,  but  to  that  unaccounl- 
ble  depravation  ef  intel^pt  and  of  moral  feeling,  which  regards 
ev)^  tiiiDg  connected  with  the  Scriptures  a»  matter  of  antJi>athy 
and  scorn.    Substitute  for  the  name  of  Jehoiada,  that  of  Brvtus, 
and  what  would  the  Count  de  Stendhal  or  M.  B.  A.  A.  say  then  i 
On  tbia  part  of  the  snkgeot,  we  shall  only  add,  that  we  cannot 
eanoeive-a  nobler  exetotse  for  the  mind  and  hand  of  a  jgreat  ar- 
tist 4ban  the  fall  of  Athatiah.    The  magnificent  soenery  of  the 
Temple,  the  splendour  of  the  enthroned  Joash,  and  Uie  groiipes 
ef  armed  Levites,    would  form  admirable  back  and   middle 
grouads ;  while  the  High-priest  and  the  Queen,  with  their  im- 
BMdiate  attendants,  would  afford  a  fine  opportunity  for  muscular 
and  physiognomical  expression.    All  the  high  qualities  of  Art 
might  take  their  place  in  this  grand  subject.  Passion,  movement, 
contrast^  light  and  shade,  colour,  would  each  and  all  find  ample 
room  for  rich  and  varied  display,  without  injury  to  the  general 
effect;  and  the  principal  hazard  to  the  success  of  the  composition 
would  arise  from  the  very  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  from  the  difficulty  of  preserving  simplicity  and  uriity 
amid  so  many  temptations  to  tumult  and  glare. 

We  had  marked  for  observation  several  passages  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  others  presenting  specimens  of  absurd  peculiarity 
pr  confused  understanding  on  various  i>oint8.  Our  readers 
night  have  derived  some  amusement  from  an  exposure  of  the 
strange  flights  in  which  the  Author  jerft#  into  the  text  or  notes, 
bis  unconnected  opinions  on  men  and  things.  .  Paley  is  treaited 
wHh  superlative  scorn  ;  Robertson  and  Roscoe  are  dealt  with 
much  in  the  same  way ;  and  this  pithy  egotist  seems  willing  to 
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(tWide  (be  empire  of  the  intelledual  world  between  Dantei  Bacon, 
Shdkftpeare,  and^^-himself.  But  all  this  would  lead  us  too  Amt 
oiit  of  bur  way;  and  we  must  now  paaa  forward  to  the  otflansible 
subject  on  which  M.  B.  A.  A.  has  contriTed  to  suspend  the  rag^ 
aod  selvages  of  iris  common-place  book. 

Whenever  we  advert  to  the  history  of  Painting,  the  nrind  loi- 
mediately  turns  to  Italy  as  to 'the  glorious  seat  of  its  infancy  and 
prlnve.  The  mighty  Greeks  whose  names  baTe  been  consigned 
to  oar  admiration  by  the  suffrages  of  ancient  times,  call  up  sen- 
sations of  a  Tague  and  indefinite  nature.  Apelles,  Parrhaslus^ 
Protogenes,  are  associated  in  honour  with  Phidias,  Agesander, 
and  Agasias;  but  the  last  have  left  the  impressbns  of  their  ge- 
nius on  more  durable  materials,  while  the  former  trusted  the  sig- 
natures of  their  power  to  a  frail  and  perishable  surface.  The 
Theseus,  the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the  Gladiator,  are  before  us, 
palpable  to  our  senses ;  but  the  Calumny,  the  Fortune,  the 
Helen,  the  Demos,  have  long  since  mingled  with  the  elements, 
and  are  known  to  us  only  by  description  and  inference.  While, 
therefore,  the  Italian  Sculptors  have  to  sustain  a  disadvantageous 
comparispn  with  the  transcendent  relics  of  antique  gnuse,  vigoMr, 
and  sublimity,  the  Painters  of  Italy  stimd  forth  tfie  unrivalled 
masters  of  their  own  unquestioned  domain.  With  the  esceptidn 
of  Rembrandt,  perhaps,  it  is  not  possible  to  cite  the  name  of  a 
single  truly  original  genius  beyond  the  limits  ofthat  iltostfions 
regfion  $  and  Masaocio,  Raphael,  da  Vinci,  Titian,  Buonaroti, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  artists  inferior  only  to  these  gigasdc 
men,  have  ever  been,  and  probably  wiU  ever  be,  models  of  on* 
approachable  excellence.  4      * 

The  first  efforts  of  Art  to  disengage  itself  from  the  oppressioa 
df  ages  of  dariiness  and  ignorance^  gave  little  promise  of  siiocess. 
The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  seem  to  have  been  the  caritest 
tdteorators  of  the  churches ;  but  the  few  remains  <if  thefar  pro- 
d^olions  are  striking  evidences  of  thehr  utter  destitatton  of  know- 
ledge and  sirill.  In  1230,  Nioolas  Pisano  made  some  respect- 
able essays  in  sculpture,  and  originated  a  school  of  which  the 
prodoctions  display  considerable  merit. 

*  Florence  cites,  about  the  year  1236,  one  Bartolomeo.  He  was 
probably  the  author  of  the  famous  picture,  so  highly  venerated  in  the 
church  of  the  Servites,  which  has  obtained  from  it  the  name  of  ta 
Nunziata,  The  monks  had  commissioned  Bartolomeo  to  paint  the 
Annunciation.  He  succeeded  vastly  well  with  the  figure  of  tne  Angel ; 
but,  when  he  came  to' the  Virgin,  he  despaired  of  expressmg  the  se- 

a>hic  air  which  was  to  distinguish  her  countenance.  The  goed  man 
1  asleep  from  fatigue.  As  soon  as  he  had  dosed  his  eyes^  tibe  as- 
gels  took  the  opportunity  of  descending  from  heaven,  quiedy  puimad 
a  head  in  all  pomts  celestial,  and  when  they  were  retiring,  twitched 
the  painter  by  the  sleeve.  He  wakes,  sees  his  work  before  him  iintsbed^ 
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and  eicMfM^A  tninide  I  The  exdadiation  was  repeated  by  nil  Italy, 
and  poured  immeiise  sums  into  the  treasury  of  the  Servites*  In  later 
timeSf  a  roeddliog  philosopher,  named  Lamif  took  it  into  his  head  to 
investigate  the  miracle.  The  monks  endeavoured  to  procure  his  as- 
sassination,  and  he  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  fiut  the  Virgin, 
to  obtain  a  more  delicate  and  less  hackneyed  revenge,  was  satisfied 
with  rendering  herself  ugly  in  the  eyes  of  the  profane,  who  arc  now 
able  only  to  perceive  a  coarse  production,  altogether  worthy  of  Bar- 
tolomeo,  and  a  little  retouched  in  the  drapery.' 

Cimabue  is  usually  and  justly  considered  ass  the  Rian  who 
gave  (he  first  direct  impulse  to  the  national  genius.  Ue  sketched 
bis  figures  on  a  scale  of  colossal  proportions,  and  crowded  bis 
canvas  with  figures.    His  lines  are  bolder  and  more  undulatieg 
than  those  of  his  predecessors  :  his  draperies  are  better  disposed ; 
be  had  more  accurate  notions  of  grouping  ;  and  he  frequently 
displays  considerable  power  of  expression.     Cimabue  was  held 
in  the  most  exalted  admiration  by  his  contemporaries.     While 
be  was  engaged  in  painting  his  Madonna  surrounded  by  angels, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Florence,  he  was  visited  at  his  resi* 
deuce,  in  a  small  hamlet  near  that  city,  by  the  king  of  Naples; 
and  the  Florentines  availing  themselves  of  the  oppurtunity  thus 
afforded  them  of  inspecting  the  picture,  accompanied  the  roo« 
narch  in  such  numbers,  as  to  make  a  sort  of  festivaii  whence  the 

Jproupe  of  houses  and  gardens  derived  the  Dame  of  Borgo  AU 
egri.  Whjcn  the  paioting  was  completed,  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  by  the  people  in  procession,  with 
banners  displayed  and  trumpets  sounding,  amid  the  shouts  €»f 
an  inunense  multitude  assembled  to  witness  the  triumph  of  this 
miracle  of  art. 

The  fame  of  Cimabue,  though,  on  the  Whole,  amply  merited, 
was  eclipsed  by  the  higher  merit  of  his  pupil  Giotto.    The  maa* 
ler,  while  walking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  noticed 
the  skill  and  assiduity  with  which  a  shepherd's  boy  was  employ^ 
log  himself  in  making  sketclies  on  a  slate;  he  took  him  home, 
gave  him  the  necessary  directions,  and  enabled  him  to  surpass 
bis  instructor.    Giotto,  it  is  extremely  probable,  had  the  right 
feeling  to  disooTcr  and  to  relish  the  superiority  of  the  antique, 
of  which  there  were  a  few  specimens  at  Florence ;  and  ttriS|  al- 
though it  gSTe  an  air  of  coldness  to  his  manner,  dictated  tokim 
the  necessity  and  the  means  of  improvmg  the  draperies  and  the 
attitudes  of  his  figures.    He  adorned  his  frescoes  with  rich  atld 
florid  architecture ;  and  bis  colour,  though  sometimes  raw  aud 
glaring,  made  an  approach  to  correctness  of  principle.    Gtott9 
was  a  man  of  wit ;  but  his  repartees  seem  to  have  dr  rived  much 
of  tkttif  seasoning  from  their  a-prapo$  iutroduciioo  :  at  leaal|4he 
faUowiag  two  jests  wiU  soaroely  justify  tbe  kigbrspnAalion  wbieh 
b#  t^|0yed«8  a sayar  of  geed  things.   Wbea be  waaai HapleH 
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*  one  day,  the  heat  was  overwhelaimg.  *  If  I  were  iayour  place/ 
gaid  the  king.  *  I  would  give  myself  a  little  relaxation*'—'  So  would  !» 
were  I  a  king/—''  Since  nothing  is  impossible  to  your  pencil,  paint  me 
my  kingdom.'  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  kins  returned  to  the 
painting-room,  and  Giotto  presented  to  him  the  sketch  of  an  ass,  laden 
with  an  old  and  worn-out  pack-saddle,  and  smelling  with  a  stupid  and 
wishful  look  a  new  saddle,  which  lay  at  his  feet.  All  Italy  laughed 
at  this  caricature,  which  satirized  the  Neapolitans  od  their  restless  in* 
clination  for  changing  sovereigns/ 

If  these  jests  do  not  seem  particularly  brilliant,  we  must  re- 
member that  they  were  the  jokes  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
that  there  is  a  fashion  in  pleasantry,  as  well  as  in  everv  thing 
else.  Giotto  died  in  ]d3d,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  The  adTanoei 
which  Painting  had  hitherto  made,  though  considerable  when 
contrasted  with  the  imbecility  of  its  first  essays,  were  but  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  course  which  yet 
remained  to  be  completed.  Though  Giotto  bad  improved  on  the 
rigidity  and  poverty  of  Cimabue,  still,  his  mannerwas  siiflT  and 
harsh ;  and  when  be  was  unable  to  conceal  by  drapery  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  figures,  be  betrayed  his  want  of  science.  Thb 
failure  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  early  in  bis  lifetime  that 
tbe  Etruscan  vases  were  discovered;  and  it  is  perfectly  unae* 
countable  how,  with  their  easy  and  playful  line,  and  their  rich 
and  graceful  varieties  of  ornament  before- bim,  Oiotto  could  re* 
tasn  so  much  of  a  hard  and  barbarous  style. 

The  contemporaries  and  successors  of  Cimabue  and  his  pupil, 
contributed  something  in  difierent  ways  to  the  progress  of  Art. 
But  the  first  individual  who,  from  the  time  of  tbe  infant  essays  of 
Painting  in  Italy,  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
could  legitimately  claim  tbe  honours  due  to  high  and  original 
geaius,  was  Maso  di  San  Giovanni,  commonly,  fi'om  tbe  sloven- 
lioess  of  his  habits,  called  Masaccio.  This  truly  great  man, 
who  died  young  in  144S,  viewed  the  field  of  Art  with  a  bold  and 
decided  glance,  and  with  an  energy  very  difierent  from  the 
feebleness  and  hesitation  of  bis  predece«!8ors,  entered  at  once 
upon  a  new  and  successful  career.  He  emancipated  himself 
from  the  restraints  which  the  low  state  of  Painting  imposed  upon 
the  student,  ibrmed  himself  upon  the  fine  sculptures  of  Ghiberti 
and  Donatrilo,  and,  most  probably,  as  he  is  known  te  have 
visited  Rome»  studied  with  ardent  admiration,  the  master-pieces 
of  tbe  antique.  Thus  furnished,  he  eflfected  improvements  in 
every  branch  of  his  profession :  he  introduced  variety  of  ex* 
pression,  treated  the  nude  with  admirable  skill  and  facility, 
sisiplified  the  folds  of  his  draperies,  and  gave  to  colour  a  truth ' 
and  harmony  which  were  unknoyirn  before.  He  was  buried  in  the  . 
church  del  Carmine^  which  he  bad  adorned  with  those  noble 
frewev  whose  exI^eUence  is  best  iUuetrated  by  the  faet,  that 
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tliey  bVchiiie  tli6  sdiool  in-ivfiScb  (he  great  piliiilcf»  ef  TiiMiif 
stiifft^^  tbelilghest  and  richiest  lessons  of  ihetr  art.  ,  I^&Mtfdc^ 
]ifichae^,Ang^1o,  Btid  ^xen  Raifadte  derl'v^d  frpoti  i|jhe' grwpes  gf 
theket  Cdrhiiney  advantages  which  Masa^cio  oifed  tcr  lus  osva. 
g^nlus^only. 

'Tlie  ijiost  singular  as  well  asthe  most  efninent  of  his  mcoesr 
i^rSft  'was'F'ra  FiKppo.    This  strangeviortal  i«asan.orpha9<^l)9 
haci  been  brought  up,  from  eharrtalile  moiivesi  iftone  pi  ibft^Ofilor 
\ents  of  Florence.    Whatever  might  have  been  the  tiews.  dt 
the  benevblent  fathers  in  his  eddcation,  itsoon'appear^dtbathift 
own  feMings  and  preferences  had  taken  a  decided  and  unaHeeable 
direction.  From  morn  to  eve,  his  hours  were  spent  m  the  cbB|>d 
of  Masaccio;  and  though  his^  productions  were  on  a  smaller 
^cale,  it  waS'the  common  saying  of  the  Florentines,  thattUeacNil 
of  that  gr^tii  artist  bad  passed  into  the  body  of  the  youttgifionk. 
At  an  edrty  age;  he  laid  aside  the  exterior  marks  of  his  profes- 
sion^, and  mingled  witti  the  world.     As  be  was  one  dayadHiaiog 
himself' with  his  fKendsin  an  aquatic  excursion  along  the  coast 
of  *  the  Adriatic,  near  Anoona,  he  was  carried  off  by  pirates. 
Aher  a 'slavery  of  ergfateen  months,  he  happened  to  ak^cli  frith 
charcoal  on  a  newly  whited  wall,  the  portrait  of  bis  maateri  nha 
was  so  deli^ed  with  this  proof  of  his  captive^a  skill,  that  he  set 
bim,  at  liberty.    Filippo  was  of  a  moat  innammaUe  oonatitotiooy 
anfd  he  vras  perpetoatly  getting  Into  scrapes  by  hia  vile  trick  of 
falling  in  love  with   nearly  every  handsome  womaa  wfaMi  he 
chanced  to  meet.  -  When,  as  was  of  course  fireqoently' the  caa^, 
hb  failed  in  obtaining  ac^^ss  to  the  olij^ct  af  bis  admiratioOi  kia 
occupation  was,  to  realise  on  tmnvas  tbefeatares  which  wereliii' 
pressed  on  his  imagination,  and  he  woald  spend  days  andaighla 
m  amorous    trance,  holding  fitntastie  cmiTeraation  wUb    tba 
shadowy  semblance  of  his  unapproachable  idol.    When  ha  waa 
painting  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  theMedieis,  Gosaio^  who 
observed  him  conttnually  quitting  bis  work-  for  the  parpoee  €i 
passing  and  repassing  before  a  particular  house,  ordered  him  to 
pe  locKed  in.    Love  or  appetite  vras  too  peweiful  for  aoA  are* 
jstraint',  and  Filfppo  fairly  leaped  out  of  the  window.    On-  ai^ 
other  occasioti,  white  b^  was  engaged  en  an  altar-pieoe  for  tba 
chQtch  6f  a  convent,  he  saw  through  the  grating  Lucreda  Batt, 
an  uncommonly  lovely  girl,  one  of  the  boarders.    Though  the 
ex-monk)  as  osuaf,  took  fire  instantly,  he  had,  for  oic^AMfir 
cient  self-commtod  to  check  hisimpetoous  feelings^  iuld  fta^tec^ 
suade  the  unsuspecting  sisters,  that  the  head  af  Laefalia^wttf 
n^ake  an  excellent  study  for  a  Madonnav  Filippo  wte  haadalHBiBt 
and  though  one  or  more  of  the  good  nnfis  ahrays  fatmputaJ'hiw 
by  their  precautionary  presence,  he  contrived  to  aialie^Biiialf 
understood,'  andto  carry  off' his  wiUiog  prise.  -  Hie  ecclasiaaiij- 
cal  charact<sr  was  ifideHUey  aufd  tlie^fiitl^r  of  LucMCia)  a  healthy 
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triittdter,  cndMvounecl  to  avAiI  bimself  of- this  circumaMince^ 
in  <»f4ef  td  break  off  (bis  oonn^xioii  between  th6  painter  andhisf 
tlmi|fhfter;  but  the  iat(ar  atowed  her  delerdMoation  to  quit  her 
lotor  odf  mth  her  life.  Filippo  wae  engaged  in  Aoisbiug  hia 
immense  labours  in  the  cathedral  of  Sfoletto,  i%hen  the  rela« 
ti«nsj»f.  a«iromaii  of  rauk  with  -v? bora  he  roatntatned  a  very  un^^ 
e<|tiifmoal>mteroeu«9ei  oatiaed  biin  to  be  poisoned.  Age  had  hot 
qoeooliad  the  ardours  of  this  insatiate  libertine ;  for,  at  this  fatal 
period,  he  was  neariy  sxty  yeare  oldi  >  On  bis  deatb-bed|  he 
recoiDtiiended  to  the  cans  of  bis  favourite  pupil,  Fra  Diamante^ 
bb  fwttmd  son  Filipino,  who,  though  only  ten  years  of  age, 
had' began  to  paint  at  bis  father's  side* 

The  ezeoranle  Andrea  del  Castagno  was  another  of  the  8uc« 
cessfol  imitators  of  Masaceio.  In  1454,  an  artist  whose  nanie 
was  J^omnick,  hod. obtained  the  newly  discuvered  aeoret  of 
pahirtiiig  in  oil,  and,  on  visiting  Florence,  was  induced  by  theap* 
pai^oDy  cordial  attaobmentof  Andrea,  to  coinnHinicate  the  pro- 
eees  to  ttiat  detestable  traitor.  In  possession  of  the  cnysterv, 
OaslagooVnext  step  was  to  procure  the  assassination  of  his  onfy 
rival.  The  unhappy  Dominick,  when  dying,  desired  that  be 
might  be  oonveyea  to  the  bouse  of  his  friend  Andrea,  who  wa» 
never  sospeoted,  but  whose  conscienee,  in  the  hour  of  disso- 
luthiQ,  compelled  him  to  reveal  his  crime. 

We  sbali  not  attempt  :to  enamerate,  much  lesa  to  oharacieriso 
the  diflBlffent  artists,  aeveral  of  them  men  of  conapksnoos  ability, 
who  maintaioed  the  auoeession  of  tbe  Florentine  school  from 
MMaooio  (o  Leonardo^  We  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
CMiirlaMlido,«Dot  so  muoh  on  account  of  his  talents,  though 
they  were  conaideraUe,  as  in  reference  to  a  practice  adopted, 
■sdreoir  ksa,  by  pauiters  in  genersl  from  the  revival  of  the  art  to 
the  present  time.  In  tbe  compositions  with  wfaicb  Dominicp 
GWriaodaio  ornamented  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria,  be  introduced 
thepdrtraits  of  many  of  his  most  eminent  fellow  citizens.  We 
conmes  ourselves  unable  to  discover  the  force  of  any  of  the 
pleas  which  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  this  most  inju-' 
dieioiis  mixture  We  are  aware  that  it  has  had  the  practical 
•anctiota  of  the  h^faesl  names  in  art;  but  even  the  authority  of 
HalRieiie'dannot  reconcile  us  to  it,  and  the  only  instance  in  which 
vr^  can  at '  this  moment  recollect  its  having  been  adopted  by 
Miobael  Angeto,  is  scarcely  in  pomt.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in- 
dulged hfanwlf  in  it,  and  Mr.  Hay  don  has  recently  revived  it* 
Bit,  highly  aa  we  rate  Mr.  H«'8  powers,  we  really  think  that 
thehfetofioat  character  of  his  fine  representation  of  '*  Christ's 
trieiiipbant  Bntry  into  Jerusalem''  is  deplorably  injured  by  the- 
gfottpe  of  modems  conspicoously  introdaced  among  the  spec« 
umnr.  To  say  nothing  on  the  doubtful  matter  of  uiealiam,  tbe 
iaMnloe  of  tbe  familiar  pbysiegiiomies  of  Newton,  Worda« 
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worthy  and  yoUaire»  ioto  a  scene  half  olaaaicat,  half  Asia6e; 
seems  to  us  nearly  as  incongruous,  though  certainly  not  so  ri* 
diculotts,   as    Barry's  whimsical  ilisplay  of  William    PeoD*s 
broad-brimmed  bat  in  the  Elysian  fields.    Mr.  Haydou's  object 
mast,  we  should  suppose,  have  been,  to  produce  a  powerful 
and  undivided  effect  upon  the  mind.    Now,  nothing,  it  aeems 
te  us,   could  prove  so  completely  destmctiYc  of  that  impres* 
sion,  as  the  awkward  and  startling  intervention  of  the  hesitating 
query — '  Is  not  that  Wordsworth  ?'  and  a  wondering  reference 
te  the  printed  description  for  the  solution  of  our  doubt.    Nor  do 
we  think  (hat  Mr.  H.  has  been  successful  in  his  treatment  of 
two,  at  least,'  out  of  tlie  three  heads :  the  expression  of  Newton's 
bust  is  very  infbrior  to  that  of  Roubiliac's  admirably  conceived 
statue ;  and  Wordsworth's  meditative  and  abstracte<l  air  doe^ 
not  compensate  for  the  entire  absence  of  Eastern  character  in 
his  outline  and  expression.    In  short,  we  are,  by  the  effects  of 
this  misconception,  transported  from  ancient  to  modern  times, 
— from  Palestine  with  its  glorious  Temple,  its  palm  groves, 
and  its  mighty  wastes,  to  England,  Trinity  College, 'and  Am- 
bleside ;   and  though  the  associations  awakened  by  these  latter 
aanses  are  at  once  touching  and  animating,  neither  Mr.  Haydon^s 
eloquent  pen,  nor  his  admirable  pencil,  can  blend  them  with  our 
ideas  of  the  subject.    This  is  not  the  occasion  for  discussing  Mr. 
H.^s  characteristic  qualities  as  an  artist;  but  it  were  unjust  not 
to  express  our  admiration  of  the  noble  composition  to  vrfaich  we 
have  Dten  referring.    It  has  great  deficiencies,  but  it  has  also 
marked  excellencies ;  though  the  dashing  and  undistingubhing 
criticism  of  the  present  day,  has  never  yet  correctly  defined  either 
the  one  or  the  other.    Its  great  fiulures  seem  to  lie  in  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  essential  qualities^  of  art,  and  especially  in  de- 
fective draming.    Mr.  Haydon  does  not  appear  to  us  happy  in 
the  proper  and  distinct  expressioil  of  muscle,  cartilage,  bone, 
skin,  or  even  of  drapery  ;  but  his  conception  of  his  subject  is 
eminently  successful,  the  character  of  his  heads  is  fireqoently 
exaslleot,   and  his  colouring,   though  we  know   iC  has  been 
davlHed  at,  is  rich  and  weU  combined. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  wad  born  nter  Florence  in  1452.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Messer  Pietro,  notary  of  the  Republic.  From 
hiA  Infancy,  he  possessed  all  the  fascinations  of  personal  beauty 
and  grace,  and  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  early 
and  extraordinary  genius.  His  acqhisitions  were  tinivcfrsal;  in- 
cluding not  only  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  fencing,  dancing, 
horsemanship,  and  all  those  acliomplishments  which  complete 
the  exterior  of  the  finished  cavalier.  Messer  Pietro,  astohisbed 
ai  the  miraculous  promptitude  with  which  his  son  masieanki  the 
most  difficult  branches  of  study,  carried  some  of  his  designs  to 
AAlrea  Verocehio,  la  painter  and  statuary  of  eoniideraUe'note. 
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Ahctrea,'  nnabte  to  Kelibve  that  they  Vvere  the  productions  of  a  • 
child,  requested  that  he  might  see  the  young  Leonardo,  who 
soon  became  his  favoorite  pupil.  The  youthi  howefer,  was;' 
wagj^isbly  inclined,  and  seems  to  haye  stolen  many  faoucs  from. 
labourj  to  employ  them  in  merry  mischief.  At  one*  time,  leaving 
amused  hhnself  by  oompouadiug  from  inodorous  substances,  a 
mixture  of  intolerable  stench,  he  introduced  it  into  a  crowded 
apartment,  and  drove  the  company,  half  poisoned  by  its  horrible 
pungency,  in  all  directions.  On  another  occasion,  it  is  said,  that 
he  contrived  to  fill,  by  means  of  concealed  bellows,  a  number  of 
bladders,  which  enlarging  by  degrees  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
room,  compelled  all  present  to  decamp.  His  inventions  in  the 
mechanical  way,  were  innumerable.  Among  other  schemes,  he 
speculated  on  raising  the  whole  enormous  edifice  of  San  Loren- 
zo, to  place  it  on  a  more  majestic  base.  Every  thing  uncommon 
and  imtr^  arrested  his  wayward  mind.  He  would  stop  in  the 
streets  to  note  in  his  sketch-book,  the  singular  or  ridiouloos 
countenances  and  figures  which  passed  him.  Sometimes  he 
would  invite  to  dinner  the  rustics  whom  he  encountered,  for  .the 
purpose  of  enjoying  their  violent  mirth  at  his  odd  stories  and 
jests.  As  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  these  vagaries,  he  wai^  to  be 
found  witnessing  the  horrors  of  a  public  execution.  His  horses 
were  the  finest  of  their  kind,  and  ne  was  accustomed  to  take  th6 . 
boldest  leaps  while  riding.  Such  was  his  personal  strength,  that 
he  could  bend  a  horse^shoe  with  perfect  ease.  His  life  may  be 
divided  into  four  parts  :  hiis  youth,  passed  chiefly  in  Florence; 
his  residenoe  at  Milan,  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Moor ;  his 
subsequent  sojourn  in  Tuscany ;  and  his  old  age  and  death  a( 
the  court  of  Francis  I.  Hispresent  Biographer  ascribes  to  him 
three  distinct  styles ;  the  first,  in  which,  he  imitated  Verocchio, 
the  second  remarkable  for  depth  of  shade,  the  third  consisting 
of  demitints,  tranquil,  and  harmonious,  obtaining  efi^ect  by  eco7 
noipy  of  liffht,  rather  than  by  intensity  of  shade. . 

The  earlier  passages  of  the  career  of  Leonardo  were  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  brilliant  promise  of  future  ezceUew^e^ 
His  father  had  desired  him  to  paint  a  shieM  for  a  peasant  of 
Vinci,  with  a  representation  of  the  head  of  Medusa  or  of  some 
frightful  animal,  but  bad  forgotten  his  request  when  his  son 
begged  him  to  enter  his  study.  Messer  Pietro  recoiled  in  horror 
at  the  terrifio  serpent  which,  combining  in  itself  the  selected  pe- 
culiarities of  the  most  odious  reptiles  and  insects,  seemed  %q 
dat^.from  the  fissure  of  a  rock,  scattering  its  venom  as  it  moved. 
Pi^rir  wa3  sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  this  hizarre  pio-  , 
ductjon,  not  to  forward  it  to  its  original  destination  :  be  sold  it. 
for  three  hundred  ducats  to  Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan* 

Louis  the  Moor,  who  had  by  the  most  atrocious  intriguep  and 
erimes  olitained  the  sovereignty  of  the  Milanese,  distinguished 
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-  Vi|B|4i(M  i^P9Aron:pf  Uie ^rta^  >  It  is  ndd^ HuifclMMNlb^feiAr 
•  liff^ilQi^  app^M^tficQ^nt  (iiQ  ;U9urper*s.cott{4,  in/a'MVt  itfl'^toilie* 
j^t|9ff i«I.^Im9  best  Ita^an  lyrist^*  He  came  forwlu'd  «Ntt  m  nte 
«V$,}iiS(<»ii5,ii}veDUQ|ib'.^n9tracted  9f  silver  m  the  Aiptf;W-a 
^r«9ifit^f|B6t  vH0,  sa^g  to  its  aocMipaiiiiiieat  unpi^^CftlM 
Omse^.^e^naiiaitMiieil  ^itb^ii,  aoil^^  iarshart,  bf  IbtfiffMitj^aM 
,Vb«m!Pf  i¥»  MiQ0«ipli8bi9qiit«,  f««QJiiale4  Ike  I>idre<^^iMl  flte 
^.vJMA^ity:^  W14l^  riding  QiMOAD^.  he  weeeooiipMKSrf  tfe 
ijaine  ^regular  wi^y  io*  wluah  it)  vtaaiheparalfaM^iMlillti^lm 
g^n'mt  tijh  exert  ilaeiT.  He  engaged,  aa.  eogisear,^  In  flijis' ler 
4nakj^gtlie  Adda  natJigable ;  be  buskd  Umaelf  in  fbffiiMtfiiiiiild 
jby^fiiili^^ ;  ba  directed,  buildiaga ;  he  nademi  day  jm  iMiifceiwa 
ffiodel,of  a  borae  which  was  te  have  bean  oa«t  mhtaami  blli^was 
battered  to  dust  by  the  Gascon  cross-bow  men.  But^tftipclriief , 
j|(|bour,of7bJe  b|ittu^|„fnind  m»A  idaaler^hanil  wtts  ^^tbeilia^* 
f^  Si^pipBr/*  xHt  |¥onderlfil  eompositioa  of  whieh  the  liiiMrjF  Cs 
I^,|i|^ra8tifig,,ai^d  t^fate  90  deploraUk  The  Rrfectory^whieh 
}bis  aqUejE^e^cKi  pKnf|lIl^||le49  stood  10  ao  low  a  ateatlon  aa4o  be 
}«li^  .l[ia^i9  wet  aea^pna,  while  (he  wail  on  whieh  tt'ivaa 
Wlnt#4f  l9^4beei^buiUof  b»d  materiab,  and  the  ptepitiattoa 
^9fA  bgr^X^^aaardp,  xj^i^  ao  injiidioioaaljF  qoaapoundedy  '^  to  iMa 
off.  The  consequence  of  this  combination  of  untoward  ^tfllG«ltf4 
a^Mpvi;  ifa%  tbat^^n  U40»  the  eolteta  wwa  faaifn^hMl^  ^ 
^  ^eaty,jeiii^,a&er,  iiotbing  i^D^ahiBd  but  the  eettlociiv^  hf 
)|^  the  ^n^ttiy  poqiiiiipaas  heviog  tahett  it  into  lhiiif<]Mi4a 
l))^t,4be  dq^.of  tb^.  ^Refectory  i!ei|ttired:enhi8HW  mrMHirled 
f|^,l£^  of  t^pi^ndpalfigiHmiin  order  te  ttftel  thai  ia^Meef 
mjeot,  while  the  remainder  of  the  pictUttinaangiiMl**l>f 'Ae 
j|urfiAg9f^tJ|ie  waU4uri9g:tbfi^^  TlMileeMaUeMttlMAs, 

i^W^oy^^&steBedon  the  iH^per  pai«  of  th^imutis^'^^ii'vlior- 
iepilp^cfitiiheaii,  with ,  the  W9B  of  the  l)tiiciwM<^7^>ii.'«t'  v: 

In  1726,   the  successora  of  •  these  venKghteed  mrnkiniaiKti 
b^Q  to  feel  oonsiderable.  Yezatioo  iba^t  ea  adiiiiii)|tterft>^ff^ 
d^ctjibn  should  have. been  thqa  seurvilf  iiegtealadf^  and^aa- 
eaged  a  dauber  nan^ed  Bellotti,  wha  pretended  ta  fcwve  m  aecM 
%  reviving  faded  eolouring,  to  exeroiae  hia  talents  oa  da  VlmA 
hapless  inaater*pieoe.  ,  He  anrreanded  humelf  and  his  atoparatiB 
Trith  eanvaa»  absolutely  repainted  die  whole  exeeptihg  iM  aky, 
and  dien  claimed  and  received  his  reward  from  fai^  gtiitiltcd 
employers.    In  1774),  one  Maxza  was  employed  agaiili  tbl^ani4 ' 
the  worh^  under  the  patronage  of  Count  FirmliiSi  goVmSTef  ^ 
Ifllsti,  end  had  nearly  finished  his  iiuurious  aorainnga  9^i^if^ 
termgs^  when  a  new  and  more  sagaoioiia  prio^;  alttupn^Ma 
aboi^  and  saved  the  heads  of  three  of  the  Apo^tfai^. D^iiaM^  • 
Bonaparte  paid  a  visit  to  the  venerable  remahis^  a«d:aigMd'a»** 
his  Hdq^  before  mounting  on  horaebaeHy:  an  ocdeK>  A^  iha^pliee  ^ 
sliould  be  exempted  from  all  military  oocupMion^  but,  wik 


«^t4«i»90|i!i-iboiisbtlt'ii  y:ood  jtfkelopelt  tlieAt^lieii'WiAi 
ni:>pl^-Mlf.  After  tbi%  ibt  Refectory  b^oibe  ft'  m^^tM  '^f 
i«^9f^iMd  tb^Q^h  tfae  iiiiiiibrf(Mil>  aUtHoiMied-  obt«ifl^"tMh'- 
19l•9iM.|0./|V|dl:tl^lbe  doer  fts  kneflMBal^Mir  toluHli«r^tif-' 
IWSyr  9im-^i^  jlMO,  k  wae  floideii  ta^^'thei#ftplll  of  a  focitvmM 
49  njm^iHin  IdkeB  le  draw  off  the  aunfftfaM  visiter,  i  a  NO?, 
y  Cmmiitha^y  beep  ooawtedinl»  bfctmkf,  tbe^  ♦ieMiy, 
,  Se«ubfMrMM^.ioaaBadlhe/hall  of  Leonardofto  be  Ml  iii>  evder, 
^  4iKr  aiHeoiioo  to  be  paid  to  the  presefvation  of  tk«  i«^ 
AiMI«l9iMeee.Qf  bb  hand.  Several  feleraUe  oot^es  of  Ihe 
poMf^rnvevitfeiifliaMey  and  an  imf&eaa^  trafiaeripc  in  momIo^ 
^7'tlifH  8Mie  aae  wkh^tbe  oHgfiiNri,  was  exepoted  by  ofdHr  ^ 
iwiBoIaaiH. 

.  w^ftarihe  faH  of  Lovb)  irfeonarrio  i^tUHied  foFfoFenoe^aod 
4^uii4  a  palroaia  the  tngiatrato  Sod^rfaii.  *  Here  be  cMeufrted 
ffWWiffIC  chiefly  in  portfaas.  With  the  Mception  of  abmecamial 
IModmliooi^.  aad  «f  his  grand  battte  Mrtooo,  hi'wMditiM  put 
hmaelf  in  oempetilMi  vrilh  MMiad  Aogeld.  It  4a  ^ng^, 
lha|,4bQ  (hiee  great  eflbrts  of  Leonardo,  >bhr  €<yld08id  Qotte;  iM 
Ij^  $op|^p.aod  the  oofdbai  of  AngWinri/rfletld aO  Mtd 

Vtfttfjfcwaflrfdiaaiid  at  iRome  wfts  Aort;  HAdleif  W  m^fi^^ 
fPo^cMMltMb  ail  Mlftf  Fraiek  1.  gained  ihei  «MU^'^ 
MaijgiHaioi,  and  enleml  Mihui;  Barljr  in  tU  lMIMvfl%  te«^ 
I^WI«i!d^  aaoq^  Aal monarob^a* fai?itatidfi i6 IrriNM^^'ttU^ 
^4id«|iMieadi  ttfioMt  ltaly,iietiier  toj^om;  in  Mllfti  {iaPdfe# 
iM^MM^nf/Jfnuieia;:-'  •».*'•  ^t^^J-^* 

^  Xo^iaffdartba  otaaa^of  the^tral  Tolume  of  the  present  w^rk^. 
tb^..£pUQjivHig^jnieedoi»  ndtailts appeai'aooe. •'  We  do  ndt^rery 
clearly  underatalMl  whal  ilds  designed  to  iRuilrate;  but,  tts4«  iti^ 
inMm^ in  Hael^  miiahait  «xtraiM  it.  »    :  u 

-^47!totthj»*ira«a*  officers  of' the  garriBdh  of  Colber^.  Afeib"^ 
liflhed^nn:  oomendod  iiM9»'of  wbhA  ce^in  poor  emigrant  Wek'e 
^aAt^  4ia«lidka«.  ''^M^obsetl^  one  daran  dld'malor  of  hiuaani;:^ 
i^o.  «M  9^«fed  with  the  sears  ^  wouUds  teoefved  tn  Are^ «« 'sev^ 
5WIIU'  ac^/Vadd  haJf^taldenhy  eaormoiis  grey  n^istaiehiM/  Tb«f' 
^/^?f 'T^^  ^9^^  <»^  ^^^MflW  .  Jl  youQg.  acouMuiU  eamethegaif  to^ 
lt3^<'!P*^*****^*^^"59.|one  oAlh^  subjects. .  M  And  yoivMajorii 

afrercu  jine   oKi...Jiussac  ia..8  subuue4  voki^:   ^V'l.hfwe  tpf|p;||^^'r 
t^MR'^M^^y(Ve&  be  praisecT,  ^  tftev  are  ipt  Jft^y  baqt  ^/ja,  I, n»W^ 

ittfed^d  gay  that  I  fbel  myself  bappv  iti  never  Ii^^UDg^Ufiht . 

a'ifli*i*«y*lR*tfVJ^^^  figlit  one  witTi  «ie»"  wpWrned 

reMfifffgiAcHMM  tb  grvehim  a  Bloi^'.    But  t!ie  $a6rireeioul; 


9W  fStutfry  of  PakOlmg  in  lUd§< 

9%prft  ffffvieot  seized  tlie  comet,  tbraif  lipiaoulMtewMowMA' 

S9^  dpWn  again  to  table  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.    E«V^(7  ey^W9^ 
Q^^i^t  with  tears.'  ...  ^    .  . 

^  We  have  been  deiaiaed  so  long  by  the  .first  vduiM^.Uiff^- w 
iMire  Yery  little  room  to  spare  for  the  second.  Uappily^^  mm.mi^ 
released  from  any  irery  urgent  neoeasity  for  IflPgtbeniof  Ibis 
article,  by  the  quality  and  subject  of  tbe  Mtoaiouig  matter*  •  Tha 
fifsl.  half  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  sambUngi  aod  m^ 
coherent  ronarks  on  the  beauty  of  the  antiquap.aoa.^  tb^ 
awri€«l  aud  modern  beau  idSal.  The  Aotbor  oaeaas  to  b#  ^f^n 
|Mlby  and  profound ;  bat,  as  we  have  the  misfortaue  n»t  ^.uo* 
dtrstand  him,  we  must  be  excused  £ur  pasaiogJiytUS'  povtim  of 
bia  9fork.  The  principal  part  of  tbe  remaioder  is  doraled  to 
the  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  has  probably  been  famiUamed 
ip  most  of  oar  readers  by  the  elegsnt  memoir  of  Mr«  Duppa. 
Our  present  qotiee  must,  on  this  account,  be  very  brief. 

In  his  youth,  Michael  secluded  himself  completely  from  society, 

that  he  might  experience  no  interruption  in  h^  studies*    Averae 

at  aU  tames  to  muph  company,  be  formed  few  friendships,  aod 

oiK^  01^  cherished  an  attachment,  which  was  strictly  Platonic 

Vhis:  w^s  for  tbe  ^celebrated  .Vittoria  Colonna,  Manshiottesi  of 

Peseara,  who  often  visited  him.    Her  death  nearly  deprived 

hkOf  of  his  senses,  aud  be  reproached  biauelf  Utterly  that^  in 

their  last  interview,  he  had  not  kissed  her  forehead  instead  of 

hec  hand.    He  was  liberal,  though  bis  habits  were  economical: 

he  frequently  gave  away  his  worn,  and  secretly  assisted  great 

uumbers  of  the  poor,  especially  young  artists  in  narrow  oircum- 

stances.    He  was  in  tbe  habit  of  bestowing  on  bia  nephew 

fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  pounds  at  a  time.    He  one  day 

sud  to  his  old  servant^  **  Urbino,  if  I  were  to  die,  what  wouU 

*f  you  do  r* — *^  I  must  seek  another  master/'    '^  Poor  Urbiaoi 

^f  I  will  save  you  from  wretchedness  ;*'  replied  his  maatoTy  aqd 

at  tbe  same  time  gave  him  a  thousand  pounda*    T|)e  servpmt, 

however,  died  before  his  master,  who,  though  eighty  years  «f 

^^ef  nursed  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  passed  sevend  «igbt8 

without  undressing  himself. 

:  As  an  artist,  Michael  Angelo  was  indefatigable :  be  gave 
little  time  to  rest,  and  less  to  refreshment,  his  meals  usually 
consisting  of  a  few  fragments  of  bread,  eaten  on  his  scaffolding. 
He  required  solitude  irtiile  at  his  work :  the  presence  of  another 
person  confused  and  cramped  him  ;  and  he  never  felt  easy  unless 
lie  was  secured  from  all  possible  intrusion.  His  memory  was 
singularly  tenacious.  Of  the  many  thousand  figures  w)mcU  ^^ 
had  designed,  not  one  ever  escaped  his  recollection  ;  and  be 
never  traced  au  outline  without  pausing  to  ask  himself  whether 
be  had  ever  employed  it  before.  He  would  trust  notliing  con- 
nected with  bis  profession  to  the  care  or  skill  of  others  Zr  even 


Bktwry  of  Pmntt^f  im^iaty.  Ml 

Hie  fttes^  and  chisels  which  he  used,  were  of  his  own  nmnvfaoture. 
The  sime  anxioos  de^re  of  perfection  animated  him-  in  all  the 
branches  of  his  art.  If  he  pereeiTed  a  defect  in  the  statue  oh 
which  he  was  labouring,  he  abandoned  it  immediately.  It  was 
o#fn^'lo  tMs  chx^umstance  that  he  finished  so  few  pictures^  or 
Hm^Ues.  60  fftr  did  he  carry  this  spirit,  that  he  once,  in  i 
l^i^xysiti  of  impatient  dissatisfaction,  shattered  4  colossal  grotiptf 
which  'lie  had*  nearly  completed.*  When  at  a  very  adTanceil 
age  iind  decrepit,  lie  was  one  day  met  by  Cardinal  Farnese,  ott 
ft>ot,  aitiid  snow  and  sleet,  entering  that  mighty  relic  of  antique 
graiideaf,  the  Coliseo.  The  prelate  called  to  him  from  bis  car^ 
riage  to  inquire  where  *  he  was  going  in  such  weather.  *^  To 
^  school,**  he  aftswered ;  *'  I  have  much  yet  to  learn."  When 
John  of  Bologna  once  shewed  him  the  mbdel  of  a  statue,  the 
old  man  altered  the  position  of  all  the  limbs,  and  restored  it 
to  him  with  this  impressive  admonition ;  **  Learn  to  sketeW^ 
'^  before  you  attempt  to  finish.**  When  Michael  Angeh>  died, 
he  was  within  a  few  days  of  his  eighty-ninth  year.     * 

Michael  was  considered  as  %n  excellent  hand  at  a  shrewd^ 
saying ;  and  he  seems  to  tiave  had  that  disposition  to  mirth  of  a 
coarser  kind,  in  which  men  of  strong  and  highly- wrought  minds - 
have  not  imfrequently  been  prone  to  indulge  by  way  of  unbend-, 
ing  from  severe  intellectual  labour.    He  was  at  all  times  e3iees^< 
sively   delighted    when  visited  by  a  ridiculous  fellow  called^ 
MenigheBa,  a  painter  in  the  Valdamo.    The  usual  errand  cf . 
this  absurd  genius  was,  to  request  a  design  for  a  St.  Rooh  or 
a  St.  Antony,  which  some  peasant  had  bespoken  ;  and  Angelo, 
who  refused  princes,  quitted  every  thing  to  gratify  Menighella, 
who  placed  himself  beside  him,  and  suggested  his  ideas  for 
every  feature.    He  gave  this  man  a  crucifix,  which  made  his 
fortune  by  the  sale  of  copies  in  plaster  to  the  peasants  of  the 
Apeonines. 

.  While  Michael  AAgelo  was  working  at  the  tomb  of  Julius  II., 
he  gravely  accosted  one  of  his  stone-cutters,  and  complimented 
bim  0^1  the  talent  for  sculpture  which,  unknown  to  himself,  be 
unquestionably  possessed.  The  poor  man  stared  at  the  onex*  . 
pected  greeting,  but  Angelo  persisted,  and  assured  him  that  he 
required  only  a  little  instruction  to  become  an  excellent  artist. 
He  then  set  him  at  work  on  a  block  of  marble,  and,  by  dint  of 
vociferating,  from  the  height  of  his  scaffblding,  a  series  of  minute 
directions,  succeeded  in  enabling  the  mason  to  chip  out  the 


*  The  same  enthusiasm  characterised  Roubiliac.^  He  would  destroy 
the  labour  of  many  months,  on  discovering  a  vein  in  the  marble,  or  a 
false  stroke  of  the  chisel,  visible  only  to  his  own  eye.  Few  artists 
have  held  gain  more  in  contempt,  or  have  been  animated  by  a  loftier 
passion  for  fame. 


Alil«wi«  Mt¥flyr.  q^  Amimhi^ 


wimiratioQ  or  his  own  unsuspected  powers  «9UUsc0pe4^hiiM^scWi( 
Jf Atfti|f)0.  ^  9M«iiai(9(4i  fov  ihis  .lU»en4  l^ftd  jslOlfui  d^MllVMn^ 

,}vXiiJi%^^iii«le».  opptrury  tp  our  origiQ^l  iotonUoii,  ..|i«»  If^wAtM 
pp^tim^.jfpop-^r;Mtids«  ibai  we  .mimt  Jffi!i;e  iwi^ti^ei.  tkm 
f^vmi^  \!6f\\oW^  ^^  wbiob  a  reoeipi  .isi^igiveii  /or  m/i^fiU  « 
fP^MipseuTy «pd  ^  .almost  nn  artUV  iofifty  li^ttrs  !^.  Q«W  QIMW» 
yiU  .b»^^  -perceived,  ibatr  altbpugh  4be.  iiije.  9^,  tiii%im#«k 
|M9atia9a.tbe  history,  of  lulian  ar^.  yeli  ii  inGltiidl»b«i4r>;^^ 
iS^P(»l,pf  Flprenee*  We  infer  from  a  caei^l:  i»£mmn  tliai% 
GfM^Bualipn  is  jatended.  Sbcmld  it  r€»cb  pmt  .bMi49>.  WQ^^ball 
ff^fleik9urp.m!refii;ragreMr.reoolWipii8  pf  jtii6  splipols^  Re«ie» 
yiniflp)  i»iid  Pologoa.  .tt.)  * 

!*■<'>   '>I'J'<HJ      1^  i»"    ^       ■    ■J 1  .'    "         I  !■    I'       ^ji       I     ■■"  ■       L  '!.'■'»■'      ' 


Alti>  ill*  f.2nie  Uavfy^  qfJtdi^h  :  a  Drsmatic  l^oeiti.    By  ^^ 
^j.  .  tiU  il»  Mjlnan,  FrofQnQr  of  Poetry  ia  .the  Uorrenily  <if'.€>cfbnK 
;if  81^^ pp»/i€e.  .£i9C»>te^.  ^LciDdeo.    162^2.    •  ;i  h'>    * 

k'^X^lAQED^    &s  it  was  anciently  coita|)6sca/  remarks  ttic 

V  *^gr^at^st\of  poets  itl  his  preface  to  Sainson  AgonVstes, 

^'^itth  ever  been  hejd  this  gravest,  mot-atest,  and  most  profitabfe 

*^W  Ml  P<^^6.  Heretofore  nien  in  liighest  dignity  Uave  laboured 

ntt\^  td  Wlhou^iit  able  r 

n^en,^  Father  of  iWe  Cl 
^iiiucs^eitii;!^'  Ihe'^^^riGtity  of  hi; 

J>  afttitled  Christ  suflfei%.V   ..  , ,..._ ,r-.>--=* 

JPfteU#tie  rt'6l6nger  necessary  tdVescue  the'arienipt  to  c^iqbose  { 
tragfenyffbm  (he  lofaMy  ivhich  then  attocliedjlo  W/xnydmbpu- 
Z^tft[  ofUiis,  species  of  c(5roi)6siti6n,  j|s,  we  suspect,  sca'tiQejJ^  di^ 
ittHd^^d.'Nieitherthecncdmlura  of  ibV Poet  nor  thegre^t  ftuibo- 
rlti^s^y  ^ddii'cesV  bdok'ed  by  his  o^n  example^  bate  liitheirto  |iro- 
fiufed  for  the  ancient  inodel  many  admirers  or .  imltatoirsV^  vur 
SSttj^tl^Q  i^^chyius  stands  alohe^  unless  (he  Author  of  Cara6ts^i|s 
nay  ctdim  to  be  destghatcd  as  the  English  Euripides^"*'***' '  * 
"The  public 'taste  runs  counter  to  dramairc  poetry  pi^ita  *^e- 
06rip{f6nC  'Unacted  tragedies  and  dramas  unsusceptible  of  cenrc- 
^SAliiion^'' ate:  of  kll  Kinds  of  literary  production^ .  tlie .  Ifaait 
atti^dtVve^'tio  cdnirnoil  readers ;  and  the  austere  >beaiiticld  of 
BA(!!ient  (i^g^dy  are  a$  inuch  beyond  the  reach  of  pof^uUr  acT- 
infVatioli, '  a^  (he  phidian  sciilptures.  Lord  Byron  has  n^iiAi^ 
beeri  utiderstdbd,  nbr  has  understood  his  t^ork  or  hin^sem'^'l^i^ 
ihigedie^  are  neither  ancient  nor  modern,  neither  Greetf' nor  * 
^Q^lisK  f  n'dtber  /^  graveV  morat,  and  profitable^  as  ^ibical 
})tfeti^y,'''nbr'  natural,  ima'ginsltive,  or  interesting  as  drMUtitic 
poetry.  "As  to  Caih,'all  we  shall  at' present  say  of  it,  i$||fl«  we 
wish  that  its  alliaucu  to  the  ancient  models  which  if' ap^axciii 


mM^  4ii  ks' llettthenisfD,  luMtbeen  rendmld  n^iolUmt\lfii0 
M^ttvrfiittn 'mOreek*     •    .    :•  5  •..'.»  -Mir'-. 

:*ilr^.SlibaQii  has  ^lo^aestioMbtjr  Tery  ciMteoi  eMci|ktiOiltf  ^tk 
of  the  nfUore  and  the  design  of  Tragedy.    His  ^<  l^ilU  pfMnA^ 
^:«iiteinV  ;wi^  a  aubjeot  vlmiraMy  chosen  «nd  well  oMCttt^, 
wkl  il .Whs  treated  with  eonsidera(ble  skiil.    ^A  oOrnsMjUdls^MlfeiH^ 
aaklMioa)  faacy,  and  aitlidy  of  theifest  models,  lo^eM^  ttffhf 
a  fight  feeiifig  tavfards  his  subject,  havd  eimbtscl'hiiiDy  >wilhMt 
powders  ^  the  higliest  order j  to  produce  a  poein  which  deeeiH^ 
to  lifefariDoffe  tfaaolhe  larger  proportion' of .  the  poetry  of  ffaa 
48y«  r  The  present  poem  is  founded  on  a  subject  less  imposing, 
but  in  aone  respects  better  adaipted  to  the  purpose  of  the  «fraglc 
«Vfilhr^,  lindiDOTO  wilhtn  the  range  of  ;d^Mialic  description' than 
tiie  faU  of  a  nation.     It  is  by  no  means  creditnUe  to  o«fr  lifem- 
t.ure^  thai  the  anoab  of  Martyrdom  should  never  have  furnished 
any  of  our  poets  With  .a^  tbesne.    No  conomvaUe  situation  pro* 
liettis  .the  homan.charaeter  ujiderian  aspect  of  so  heroioel^vationy 
or  allows  of  moreacope  for  all  the  paaaions  and  energies*  oF  our 
nature.    Nosulgectis  more  susceptible  of  the  .poeip  of  04hi€al 
oratory  or  of  deep  tragic  interest.    Sbakspeare^   unbapfkily^ 
^rote  for  the  stage,  and  to  the  stage  suoti  sub||ecls  could  pot  be 
adapted  without  the  grossest  dereliction  of  right  ieeling  and 
propriety.    Yet,  when  we  r^ad  the  ex^^uisite  ptssagep  10  bis 
llenry  VUt.,  in  which  Queen  Katharine  is  portrayed,  especiaUy 
I^^/conference  with  Wolsey  and  Campeius,  as  well  a^  the  noble 
s^niime^ts  pot  into  the  moutli  of  the  fallen  Cbai^cellor,  and  tjio 
scene' where  Cranmer  is  brought  before  the  Couooil^  oaeiste4 
to  regret  that  he  stopped  sliort  in  his  series  of  historical  phvs  at 
tills  period.    That  master  hand  alone  could  tiaye  delio^aleil  tbe 
atniggles  of  principle  with  human  infirmity  in  (he. mind  of  Cran- 
mer and  the  triumph  of  his  better  feelings,  the  bold  A]H>8tolic 
siaiplicity  of  f  iatimer,  tlie  holy  courage  of  Ridley^  in  contrast 
with  the  cunning  of  tSardiner,  and  the  ferocity  of   Bonoeiv 
Possibly,  IShakspeare  had  religious  feeling  enough  to  disshade 
him  from  mixing  up  sitcli  men   and  siich  subjects  with  the 
ribaldry  which  he ,  found  it  necessary  to  stoop  to,  in  seaspffmi^ 
his  plays  for  a  theatric  au<lienoe.    Pbssibly,  be  might  have  reksoo 
to  tliink  that  the  subject  was  too  intimately  mixed  with  pyliticnl 
recollections  to  please  the  Court.'  That  lie  would  have  treat,e<l 
it  with  the  utmost  prQpri^ty,^  if  he  had  taken  it  In  hand,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.    Nothing  is  more  wonderful  in  tiiis  wofidtfro 
fiif  mun,  than  tlie  moral  elevation  10  which  on  soipe  occasiona  he 
risef^ ;  and  never  does  he  seem  more  at  hoine  than  wlieq  be  ia 
oppupii^d  with  the  delineation  of  all.  tliat  is  heroic  and  dignified 
iu  ctiaraqtei;,  and  is  clothing  with  eloquence  all  that  is  sublime 
ill  svhlituent, 
'  'A  drauiftlic  poem  like  the  presetlt  aitns,  however,  at  no  such 
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feflty  desigt  B^  coiiibiniiig  the  province  .of  the  historUiii  and  that 
of  the  poet.  Its  slight  construction  and  its  balf-lyrical  character 
)rf)ipe  it  lit  a  safe  distance  from  so  fatal,  so  ^annihilating  acorn* 
parislin*  Tlie  reader  must  not  expect  in  it  any  of  the  interest 
vvhiob  arises  from  plot  or  variety  of  incident;  nor  does  if  abound 
with  th^ae  effusions  of  .noble  or  pathetic  declamation  whicb  are 
tiie  peculiar  charm  and  glorv  of  the  historical  drama.  Did  it 
pretend  tp  any  thiog  of  Uiis  kind,  it  would  be  chargeable  oh  the 

J  pern  aa  a  great  defect,  tliat  it  contains  so  little  of  either  a 
idoctio  or  a  rhetorical  kind.    Mr.  Milman^s  characters  are  more 
operatic  than  oratorical,  more  musical  than  eloqaent^    It  is^  in 
ijict,.  a  lyrical  drama,  and  must  be  judged  of  accordingly. 
«  Th^  poem  is  professedly  founded  on  the  history  of  Saint  Mar- 
garet, who  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  priest,  and  beloved  by 
Qlybiua,  the  Prefect  of  the  East,  who  wished  to  marry  ber. 
Mr.  Milman  lias  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  in  the  con- 
struotien  of  the  drama,  discarding  the  real  of  the  legend,  and 
ullJAg  up  the  outline  aoeording  to  the  suggestion  of  kis  owa- 
%uoj|.    Il  baa  been,  he  says,  bis  object,  to  represent  under  tbia 
{Hredicament  of  ^earfiil  trial,  *  the  mind  of  a  young  and  tender 
V  feniale ;'   and    be  haa  *  opposed    to  ^Christianity  the  most 
*  Ucfiutiful  and  the  most  natural  of  Heathen  superatitiona — the 
' ,  vfofsbip  of  the  Sun.*    The  drama  opens  with  a  hymn  to 
ApoUo^  sung  by.  an  alternate  chorus  of  youths  and  maidens. 
All  IS  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  festival,  but  the  Priestess  does 
ilQt  appear ;  and  when  search  is  made  for  ber,  they  find  her 
IfiireL  or/^WQ.  trampled  in  dust,  and  her  nnstrung  lyre  and  die* 
lytnoufed  robes  of  prophecy  lying  on  the  pavement.    In  the 
ipidst  of  the  surprise  and  consternation  peodaced  by  this  dis^ 
CQvery,  a  aMSsenger  from  Rome  arrives,  who  proves  to  be  tbe 
be^c^  of  a  mandate  from  the  Emperor  to  enforce  the  edict  of 
^termination  againat  the  Chrbtians.    Margarita  is  now  led  in, 
clad  in  the  garb  of  moarning,  <  ashes  and  aackolotb.*      She 
shrieks  at  heariM  the  decree  of  the  Prefect,  <  that  every  guilty 
^  worshipper  of  Uhrist  be  dragged  before  them'  on  the  morrow ; 
but  ber  sdent  terror  and  despair  are  mistaken  for  a  Py thic  aflktos, 
jmd  the  aasembly  breaks  up,  the  people  sliouting, 

*  Long  live  the  Christian's  scourge ! — long  live  Olybius ! 

In  tbe  next  aoene  Margarita  encounters  the  Prefect,  for  whom 
abe  bad  cherished  an  attachment,  and  repels  his  overtures  with- 
out daring  tell  him  that  she  had  become  a  Christian.  A 
transition  is  then  made  to  the  Burial  Place  of  the  Christians, 
where  several  of  tbe  brotherhood  are  performing,  by  nigbt,  the 
funeral  rilea  over  the  grave  of  one  of  their  number.  At  day- 
break, Margarita  meets  ber  father,  and  makes  the  agonizing 
di%>covery  to  bim  of  her  conversion.    The  next  scene  is  the 


^xaviliiBtton  of*  ilie  Christian  priabnere  in  tlie  BN^fea'admll  of 
jtmtice,  in  the  midst  of  which,  Margarita  is  brought  \n,  having 
been  overheard  foy  a  sliepherd  joining  in  a  hymn  to  Christ: 
They  are  all  led  off  to  prison,  where  another  intenriew  takes 

EUce  between  the  recusant  priestess  and  her  father,,  who  kav^ 
er  to  tbrow  biuisdf  at  the  feet  of  Olybtu^.  Marg^arita  is,  in 
eoosequence,  sdnlraoned  to  the  palace  of  the  JtV^fect.  Here  ab^ 
lias  ib  abstain  a  fresh  trial  of  her  constancy,  in  resisting  the 
solicitations,  the  splendid  offers,  and  the  inturiated  threats  of 
her  inustribus  loirer.  After  some  intermediate  scenes,  occupieil 
diiefly  with  the  conflicting  passions  of  Olybius,  and  bis  con^ 
ff'i'Chfce  with  the  Roman  officers,  the  miiltitude  are  repreaenfed 
OS  as^mbled  in  front  of  the  temple.  Olybius  enters  in  state ;  the 
byiiin  to  Apollo  is  chanted  by  the  chorus;  after  wbich|  thia' 
prisoners  are  led  forth 

*  To  worship  at  yon  sumptuous  shrine  or  die/ 

Margarita  is  the  last  examined,'  and  on  her  l>olilly  professing 
Ifer  faith,  is  hurried  away  by  the  multitude  to  ,exeoutioa.  rSnc*' 
cessive  *  officers'  rusUng  in,  detail,  after  the  ingeniona  plan  o^ 
tlie  French  play-wrights,  the  horrors  which  are  transacted' off 
the  stage.  Olybius,.  who  bad  issued  secret  orders  to  aparo  the^ 
life'  of  Marganta^  on  hearing  of  her  death,*a1>dieate8  bis'Pre- 
tecCB  seat';  and  the  poem  closes  with  a  favmn  sung  by  the. 
Christians  as  they  boldly  bear  away  the  body,  of  the  Martyr^ 
^  in  proud  ovation,.*  in  the  face  of  the  changeful  popuhoe. 

The  story  must  not  be  too  nicely  examined  witb  regard  to  the 
striot  probability  of  the  details.  Neither  the'Soddentiess' o( 
Aflargarita'a  conversion,  nor  the  straage  circumstance  of  ber« 
making  her  appearance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  nor  the  vet]^ 
little  Botioe  her  costume  excited,  is  at  all  accounte«l  for.  Nor 
does  the  last  scene  between  ttt6  Prefect  and  Mai^arila  derive 
any  of  its  poetic  d&ct  from  being  natural.  The  dialbgue  is 
often  forced  and  clumsy ;  for  instance :   * 

*  O/ker.  «  Mighty  Prefect, 

The  apostate  Priestess  Margarita- — — 

*  Ofybivs^  «  How? 

Wbqre's  Macer  f  ' 

\Qfficer.  •  By  the  dead/ 

*  Oficer.  '  .  'Remove  '"-- 

Thy  sword,  which  ibou  dost  brfUiiUsb  al  my  Ibroal, 
And  I  sball  answer/. 

^  Oiifhiug.  «  Speak,  and  instantly, 

Or  I-will  dash  tb<K>  dcfwn  and  trbm pie  from  thee 
Thy  hideous  bccrct/ 

*  Officer.  •   It  fs  nothing  hidcotis/  &c. 


»aA  Miln»n*«  MturfMrof  Amtwtik. 

Tbi$,  H  muit  be  coDfessed,  borders  most  perilaiisly  oa  the 
ludicroQ^.;  «nd  inre  can  retain  our  good  opinjon  q$  tbe  A^Uior's 
drMoatio  alAiUes,  only  fai^  means  of  the  supi^ajtimi,  either  tbat 
1m  baa  been  guilty,  in  this  and  some  otbei^  instanoqa,  .of  great 
alovenUiieas^^  or  that  he  has  not  properly  entered  into  Jrifi  sitl^ci. 
:Vhia1«iKiex{ilatt«lidn1s  ftrobably  the  true  one :  Mr.  MUviiHi'liaa 
not  grasped  his  subject;  lie  has  only  pifjed  raondit  'It  hiui 
dazzled  his  imagination^  but  has  not  possess^  and  pel-Tad^ 
his  feeling^.    There  is  no  earnestness,  no  enthusiasin  in  Ms  inim- 
ner  of  treating  tbe  Jiuiijeot;  nor  do  we  meet.wilh  any  of  Ihea^ 
bursts  oC  ^laotiofti  or  kindlings  of  sentiment,  ishiofa  shew  the 
man  prevailkig  over  or  shining  through  the  poet.    The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that  little  emotion  is  produced  by  the  peru- 
sal.   We  admire  Margarita,  we  sympatMse  only  with  Callias, 
her  father ;  and  thas  the  proper  moral  of  the  drama  is  lost. 
Tbe  Poet  himself  seems  more  ocoopted  with  the  b^aai^  of  Ae 
priestess  than  with  her  piety;  and  while  he  betrays  himself Jio 
sympatUv  With  t^e  zeiif  and  fervour^  and  intense  enthusiasm 
which  animated  the  primitive  Ghristians,  and  tauffht  them  to 
di^se  the  stake  and  tbe  amphitheatre^   he  leaves  his  readers 
mudi  more  disposed  to  award  an  apothedsis  to  the  saintly 
Martyr  of  Antitfok^  t}im  to  emuhte  her  fadk  of  h<^  example. 
^  Yet,  with  all  these  dedactions  from  the  merits  of  Mr.  Milman's 
ptee^ntefffioiHamiiie,'  It  H  a  classlesl  and  a  pleasing  poem.    Mr. 
Ijeigh  Hunt,  or  the  Author  of  Amarynthtis,  yrovM  have  taught^ 
him,  indeed,  to  ehant  in  warmer  acceMs^be  praise  oT^^IUrtMs' 
'  ApoHo.*  and^Q  describe  iamore  glowing  colours,  <  the  dimliKsa-  * 
^tious  ]>apbne*f^Butire  wiH  notblame,tn[  thiatespieGt,  the  coldly 
diaste  sobriaty  of  the  Aathor'e  style;    We  tranacHbe  the  apos- 
Mpbe  of  ihe  priestess  t6  the  guHty  groove.  - 

;VOh,  thou  polli^ted,^.  yet. most  loyck  grov^!^   *     ' 
.     ...  Hath  the^lmigbtv  breathed  oter-.all.^  howvfB 
An  everlasting  spnng,  ai^d  paved  thy  wj^k^ 
With  amarantbine  flowered  Are  i>ut  tlie  winds 
Whose  breath '19 '^^eotie,  suffered  to  entangle      «. 
Their  ligbf^witigd,  liot  unwilling  {)rnroncrs^ 
In  thy  t^iqk  bfi^Mbca,^ there  to  make  sWeet  mtmnurs    •  *  ^^  • 
With  the  beey^  bMia>  and  melodies  ef  birds;  - 
And  all  tbc^  voicfatioC  Ihe  baadrcd  foantams 
lliat  drop  tranatucenttfrom.  tbe  mountain's  side, 
AndJoQ  thcip'selvea  alpog.tbcir  kvd  course 
To  slumber  with  tk^ir  ^wn  soft^Ming  sounds?  ' 
,      AM'ali  for  foiil.idolatry»  dcvwotae, 

•Tb  ^  mat^e  itseilf  a  .bom^:  airid  ^asactoary  f  '  *  •  '  i  -!  t> 
^  Oh,  second  £de;iVTlike  the  J»c;  defiled' ^ 
^     With  sinJ  )^vef  ijke  thy.huinan  habitanfii,  .  .  ..';*^  «\ 

^  'llty  ^winds'  and  flowers  aod  vaws.  hfivo  bif^h  \ 

The  gtacidus  Hand  ihat  madp  tbcm,  iniuistcrs     •  .,,;  <    \ 
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i.  t.J  .  .         .  foQteit  a^tuf  thy  ntdanchoty  song     ,      ^  •""nwi" 
.u  ,.-  • .   ,       »p^  sileicoand  to  G<  •   "•7   -   -'     ''3  "^''^  «**  ".'' 

... .  ivTf.^n^  SHre  wtire  the  pnsoo sceao  MwMm|<,lltMn«ilt«itiiA 

^^^•f^uier.  .-, ,  v;,  ;.  .^,,,,, 

v.:  .  *  CaLUAS,   MaK0ARIT4.  ,  .    '  \  .,:    .  .  i . 

A^rCUiui^  -  '-        •'  y.  '  Ohn^  child  t  niy  ddM  f  -' 

^^^o-i  '^^  i       Tbft  «M^<4  wiih md^  wul «xe9<oQBit  ih^jg^ 
iji^ihi'r:   rt  y'Anfi:witki:««k  pity  b)^s:<)^<y}  .'Jlioii-atoatt      v      ^.. 

f*a|fafjaMf|ii.' -'  Oh  fOy^iiotitO'l  <:      ..t«      '{rfio?.  i        .'.  i-..*-|[  r--,  »* 

♦«Ci«to.  :        '. ' '       -  •  And'wik  tHodtduiJh  Wk^tHem'  "■  '*"  *'  ^" 
'  PdMted,  as  thy  jealous*  «^«  pi^fer&i;  ^     -^  ^  i-  :    f 
By  iMu    Oh,  y^  ilinrelefltilt^  t^c^^  •  «»  .-  > .  v/ 

Mora  ufifielcadagciaughter^  iMtdMtbftf'        ^^^  >c  h    ') 
To  make  marwraichdd  by  depvlvibg  «Ni    :     '-'vi?  itv^t^tf 
/Of  my  fMiFs  Matvre»  db  y«  finiy:  wa.    /i   .^  .  )  r  i  r. .:  rfl 
,Tbe  iiweiiable solace  oChtrieiiiii   ..-, .'?  :♦   Jhw  ^kf 
WinjjJiffg  wiil^  mi?^.?    She^uitf  th^inaddatii*|i«H^ 

«aattiji.l  «AiidIvwh«)feMaiii^lwt)fitfe    V'W^n^ 

D*«k  on  lk«rr^-4r^n  to  alUh«  lands,  fto  mofCi  '^  '  **  ^* ' 


< 

•    *  * 


'f.  ;»     .-.«  f^ 


Loj.  -Jj  j3%eaoalp(brwit>qi9btbtsgo4^ 

Her  likeoew  wa9  the  iC^ippLof  itfr^yinity;     '   i>>'  6nf][^i» 
And  when  I  wa1ke<l  in  Antioqh,  all  men  hail'*,  * 
The  fttherpfthe  beauteous  Margarita.  /  , 

Andnow  they*!!  friet  we  with  liiefr  cold  CQippassiAD 
Upon  the  chadless,  dcsiJl'atc^  -  >'     *     *  w*^^W 

I  could  have  better  borne  tby  w^h^  thy  <uik»   ' 

•  Cal/iiat.    .^  *  ^las  1. 1  aasrtoo  wretch«id  to  feel  wta&  s 

There  14  00  violence  in  a  ^te'spitiK-  ^ 
Well,  I've  oot  long  to  live  ?  it  ni«itet^  luk 
Whether  the  old  oMago  hencefovth^ne '^     ^  - 
And  if  his  lioiba should  fall  hiitt,  be  may  setae '    "" 

On  sprn^  cold  pillar  or  aome  liatelpost;  ' 

For  that  supppfi  which  human  hands  ref^  him  v 
Or  he  aiui  hire  looie  abve,  wih  &cc  androtte  ^^ 
Di88obalitands6taBger<«-^  VtT^ 

'Margarita.  '  ^' Gnciaii^  t^^^^^yl 

For  what  to  ihjs  io-morrow^  scojirgQ  or  sSK  ?T^' 

•  C^Uia9.  « And  he  must  sit  the  livelong  day  alone 

In  silence,  in  the  Temple  porch.    No  lyre, 


4MP 


'  Margaritai 


*  Cal&u. 

^  Margarita* 

*  CalAas. 

'  Margarita. 

*  CalUat. 


*  Margarita. 


CaUioM. 


Margarita, 


Or  6ne  by  hatsb  ahrf  jarring  fingers  lowctfcl, 
Fdr  that  which  lOl  around  distilPd  a  calm' 
More  sweet  than  slumber.    Uhfatniliar  hinds 
Must  strew  his  pillow^  and  hfs  weary  eyes '' 
By  unfamiliar  bands  be  closed  at  length 
For  thdr  long  sleep* 

*  Alas  !  alas  I  my  father, 
Why  do  they  rend  me  from  thee,  for  wb^  c^me  ? 
I  am  a  Christian :  will. a  Chrtstiaii's  hands 
With  tardier  zeal  perform  a.daugbtei^'dtity? 
A  Christian's  heart  with  -colder  fondness  fend 
An  aged  father?    What  forbids  me  still 
'  T6  lead  thy  feeble  steps,  where  the  warm -sun 
Quickens  thy  chill  hnd  languid  blood ;  or  where 
Some  shadow  soothes  the  noontide's  burning  heat ; 
To  watch  thy  wants,  to  steal  about  thy  ehambcB   - 
With  foot  so  light,  aato  invite  the  sleep 
To  shed  its  balm  upon  thy  lids  ?     Dear  sir. 
Our  faith  commands  us  even  to  love  our  foes — 
Can  it  forbid  to  love  a  father  ? 

*  Prove  it. 
And  for  thy  father's  love  forswear  this  faith. 

*  Forswear  it  ? 

'  Or  dissemble;  anything 

But  die  and  leave  me. 

« 

*  *  Who  disown  their  Lord 
On  earth,  will  he  disown  in  heaven. 

*  Hard  heart ! 
Credulous  of  all  but  thy  fond  father's  sorrows. 
Thou  wilt  believe  each  wild  and  monstrous  tale 
Of  this  fond  faith. 

*•  I  dare  not  disbelieve 
What  the  dark  gmve  hath  cast  the  buried  forth 
To  utter :  to  whose  visible  form  on  earth 
After  the  cross,  expiring  raeii  have.writteu 
Their  witness  in  their  blood. 

*  Whence  learnt  thou  this  ? 
Tell  roe,  my  chil'd  ;  for  sorrow's  weariness 
£s  now  so  heavy  on  me,  I  can  listen. 
Nor  rave.     Come,  sit  we  down  on  this  coarse  straw. 
Thy  only  CoUch — thine,  that  wert  wont  to  lie 
On  the  soil  plumage  of  the  swan,  that  shamed  not 
Thy  spotless  limbs — Come. 

*  Dost  thou  not  remembar 
When  Dccius  was  the  Emperor,  how  he  came 
To  Antioch,  and  when  holy  Babyla^  . 
Withstood  his  entrance  to  the  Christian  church, 
Frantic  with  wrath,  he  bade  them  drag  him  forth    ' 


K  CaOias. 


*  Margarita, 


CaiUai. 


*  Margarita, 

'  CaUiat. 

*  Margarita'. 


'  WImkuU  Mditfrof  Aumikj 

To  cruel  deatb.    Seictw  tbe  old  aua  wAlk'd    - 

The  crowded  streets;  at  every  pause  theyeli 

Of.  the  road  people  niade,  hjs  voice  Was  Iweard 

Blessing  God's  bounty,  or  imploring  pardon 

Upon  the  barbarous  hosts  that  smote  him  on. 

Then  didst  thou  hold  me  up,  a  laughing  child. 

To  gaze  on  that  sad  spectacle.     He  pass*d, 

And  look'd  on  me  with  such  a  gentle  soi;row ; 

Tbe  pallid  patience  of  his  brow  toward  me 

Seem'd  softening  to  a  smile  of  deepest  Ipve. 

AVhen  all  around  me  mock'd,  and  howFdi  and  laogh'd] 

God  gave  me  grace  to  weep.    Inaftertime 

That  face  would  on  my  noontide  dreams,  return; 

And  in  the  silence  of  the  night  I  heard 

The  murmur  of  that  voice  remote,  and  touch'd 

To  an  aerial  sweetness,  like  soft  music  ■"': 

Over  a  tract  of  waters.    My  young  soul  .  ...  i. 

I^y  wrapt  in  wonder,  how  that  tneek  old  num 

Could  suffer  with  such  unrepining  cajmmfss. 

Till  late  I  learnt  the  faith  for  which  he  suflei'd. 

And  wonder'd  then  no  more.    Thou'rt  weeping  too. 

Oh,  Jesus,  hast  thou  moved  his  heart  f  > 

.     '  Away!     _.,       . 
Insatiate  of  thy  fathei's  misery, 
Wouldst  have  the  torturers  wring  the  few  chill  dfop$ 
Of  blood  that  linger  in  these  withered  veins  ?   V    . 

'  rd  have  thee  with  me  in  *the  changeless  heavens. 
Where  we  should  part  no  more;  rediWcd  together 
Far  from  the  violence  of  this  wretched  world ; 
Emparadised  in  bliss,  to  which  the  Elysium 
Dreamed  by  fond  poets  were  a  barren  i^ast.e. 

*  Would  we  were  there,  or  any  where  but  here, 
Where  the  cold  damps  are  oozing  from  the  walls,    . 
And  tlie  thick  darkness  presses  like  a  weight 
Upon  the  eyelids.    Daughter,  when  thou  served'st 
Thy  fathers^  gods,  thou  wert  not  thus :  the  sun  . 
Was  brightest  where  thou  wert ;  beneath  thy  feet 
Flowers  grew.    Thou  sat'st  like  some  unclouded  star 
Inspher'd  in  thine  own  light  and  joy,  and  ipad'st 
The  world  around  thee  beauteous ;  now,  cold  earth 
Must  be  thy  couch  to-night,  tomorrow  mom — 
--^r— What  means  that  music  i .  Oh,  I  used  to  love 
Those  evening  harpings  once,  my  child  \ 

'*  I  hear 
The  maic|a;  beneath  the  twilight  they  are  throngiDg 
To  Daphne,  and  they  carol  as  they  pass. 

'  Thou  canst  not  go. 

*  Lament  not  that^  myfathef. 


s 

*  CaUias.        *  Tbou  mMBjirafltbA  licre.ibeAHbi^  and  stifliog 

*  Margarita.   *  Nay,  lirtcri'nbr.  •*  •       '  *-  /  v 

^  Cailioi.    "  '     •'  ^*''    •  *  •They  call  us  t^jhce.'-'Xlf  me/ 
.> ..  My  i^cale  clwhly  in  ^ai'io  wduldirt,  tU«u  dii^iwt 
.'jffz  :  ^npt  ftUeiHion  from  caipji  w^ll  kiiowii  iK>te« 
Onoe  bftlkmed  to  mne  ear  by  thine.own-^Mc, 
. .  Which  cm  made  Antiocb  vacaptf  dniwjffg  after  thee 
The  tht)(Nigiiig  youlb,  which  cltivter^d  aH  arouml 
Like  bees  around  their  queeqi  th^^fipiest  tbey 
Xb^Vfr^.iJbeiKafeft. .  Ob»6»>cbil4J  .<PJ  child  1 
Thou  caost  hot  y<^t  be  blotted  from  their  o 
And  rn 'go  forth,  and  kneel  at  every  ibol- 
*  To  tfiQ  stem  PreTect  shew  my  hoiry  baiir,  ' 
And  'sue  for  mercy  on  myselfy  not  thee. 

<  Margarita*    *  Go  not,.my  father*  ,       .  .  ;  * 

*  CaBias.  *  Clisg  iMt  louad  me  tbfis. 

)  >   ^f  ;Tb«i«»ilii^ii^eviaQ  there  refioie  upoii  th^  straw. 
Najr,  let  me  go,  or  V\\ —  but  I've  oo  power^ 
^'  ^  liioiili'i^fct  not  how  my  an^r  br  my  Tote. 
So^  so  f&ret^ell,  theOy  and  our  gbds  or  thine, 
Ot\1t  thtttliave  the  power  to'bless,  be  with  thee  T 


*•  \ 


'  We  haTe  not  rodm  to  gite  the  ^ Erettiay  Spwgof the MaidtM,* 
whidi  18  one  of  the  moid;- lilegaiit  and  jpteMiDg  pieces  in  the  «»• 
Imiie.  'JThe  imvittiiig  in  it  is;  the>  ftmeral  joUheia/  or  mkr 
beHftd.  beeiaiuoc 

IBietlMirlkaa  aKlgMia.h9foreii%%Dd%  faiA^tlx  wd  is  ftowa/ 
ThisDoem  oenAriBs  tis  iirthesaspkioa 'tlMiMr.4Iiknn*bcsr 
is  deftcfiM  rthe  rtiyihin  is  eieeriMe;  sad'lbere  is  Dotkiaf  is 
etooe  for  It.    The  other  tyrical  pleoes  ure^of  f  neqasl  OMtic,  ht 
not  d^pf  them  will  beer  compsrismi  with  the  hymn  nf  ~ 
in  the  TsU  of  Jerusalem.*    We  shdl.  Id  jogOoe  tirMr. 

boiMMri  iilseitihefBllowiiigihyni^  vhWi  fMSMMS 
beauty*  •.;..,.-,  ^  i  .   -. 

^  for'tirbo^dilst  dieffoV  me,  oh  Son  oTOod  f 

By  theie  ilie' thrdbbibg  flesh  of mabiias  #oiii; 
Thy  naked  feefth^  thorns  6f  Uitxpyk  trod; 
,  And  tempesta  beat'tlly  bonti^eii^  htei'lbk-ldni. 

^^^  '^  *"tB6u,%rf^crflii»testl«d*   '  •'»  "     -  •• 
.  Alppa^i^A^ppd's  light  hand,  .   • 
.  Kd.  0  »&fimtiie^,a|^  w«f^  the  Etcpali  dde^  borB« 

*  Thy  IMhii^htlb  'the  world  was  pais  mid  WMt^ 
^-T%1o««%Miiilli1iigNdtedeandlHm|  ..  . 

The  Umbs  thM  heaMrtten^^hae  MidW; 
The  eyes  thoa'o|^SDeiht>caimlf  vmM  Ihy  tee  s 

•  Vide  Eclectic  Renew,  N.  S.  Yol«X|y.)|.^  .^^ 


V      ' 


•I  f 


Tlioy » that  «r«it  wont'lo  dwell 
In  peace,  tongue  caiiBotliin»  -  ■  >  ^  :*  : 
Nor  Jieart  conceHr^  the  bliss  of  thy  cclettial  alete. 

*  They  draggfd  thee  to  the  Ronao'e  lolemn  iall,' 

Where  the  proud  Judgfi  in  purple  tpten^iour  taie ; 
Thou  stood'st  a  meek  and  patient  crimiiud, 

•  Thy  doom  of  death  from  human  lips  to  wait ;  • 

Whose  throne  shall  be  the  worM 
'     in  fttm\  ruin  hurled,         ... 
WMi  all  mankind  to  hear  their  everlasting'&te. 

*■  11m>u  wert  alone  in<tbat  fierce  moltitode, 

Whc-n  "  Crucify  him !"  ycUM  the  general  shoot; 
No  hand  to. guard  thee  mid  those  insults  nido, 
Nor  lip  to  bless  in  all  that  /rantic  rout ; 
Whose  lightest  whispered  word 
The  Seraphim  had  heard,  w 

Ami  adamantine  arms  from  all  the  heavens  Broke  ouu 


.  .V:. 

"Ml 

•  ^  - 
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'  They  bound  thy  temples  with  the  twisted  thom« 
.  lliy  bruised  leet  ivent  Unguid  oA  with  p«^ ; 
.  Th^  blood,  from  all  t)iy  flef  h  with  scou^gis  torn, 
Deepen'd  thy  robe  of  mockery^s  crimson  grain ; 

Whose  native  vesture  brtgbt   '  v  •    -      :  v-';;;  •',/ 
-  Wasjhe  nnaiipeoached  light, , .  ..  r. .  $  ^vm*1\v 

Tile  sandal  of  w^hokefcot  thrnq>id  bufrifMew  ...  (       .  ,,h 

*  They  smote  thy  cheek  with  many  a  rutUysk^pahii/  •'*•*^W^« 
'  *  i'WitJh  lhet:eMr$peB9  thy  shadiknn|^aite«hflf  pivitird; 

T^e  dcmught  of.biitttiest  fsU  w«$  nU  me  buta.*    ^         .  <m' 
They  gave»  t'eahaooe  ihy  uoslakefl»  buminfj^  thimt : '  >  . ,   \ 
...    Th4KH  at  iivhQse  word9  of  peace      :  , ;       ./.-../ 

.     Did  pain  44i4ai«VJ^^.ease,_  >,-    , 

4uid  the  long  buried^  dead  their.ttoiids  of.sluroter  ^upst/,'  ] 

*  *  Lowbo#ed  Illy  head  convulsed; ftQd».droopViinihi^:.n 
Thy  voice  sem  forth  a  sad  and  wailing  cry;  - «     .  .^ 

Slow  struggled  tean  thy  breast  tlie  parting  hrtt^h, 
>  And  e\«iy  limb  %fas  wrun^  with  agony. 
That  head  whose  veildess  blaae 
FillM  ac^eia  with  amaae 
When  at  that  voice  spragig  forth  the  rolUilg  M*n«  on  high. 

*  And  thou  wert  laid' wilhih  the  ndrmwtofitb, 
Thy  clay-cold  limbs  with  shrouding  grave-dbiiics  boutii « 

Thawed  atone  confirm^  thy  aiQttald^om;    - 
Lone  wilefaman  walfc^d  thy^nart  hurial  grsund, 
•  •W4iomlMavea^toaldiiotaoataiii;-  "^ 

»  "iHorth^impiMwaowMblerphin* .     .,^>..^'^ 

Ctf  vart  InfoifymcWMe  oi:  circle  Jrav^d.    t 


•  ■> 


1  ,-^1   '»>F<^iiSyfbrtisflicltf^Miteiidtiiethe^i09 
'    '  TVvftsh  Sjilr^ouYs  from  sin's  infecting  stain, 

B/Sdvtbg^'bVfds^fVdhi'stn, 
Nor'fttght  i»r|WVy^k'dd  to'tt/dh^oHfiiisUfcie.* 


Art,  IV.    An^^ial  b  f3c  'K^Kc  »i'I>cf^cr  ^  ifte  Bjii^^^^ofc  ^fct 
with  Remarks  qn  the  Caqivrs  viiiph  ^y^  ^ed  to  tAe  Miseries  i&: 
*  moral  Deterioration  of  the  Poor.    By  William  tiale.     8vo»    pp,  4fr. 
London.  1822. 


THERE  19  «Atfah%'Viiry  ^IptifMihgf  ill  IftMe  „ . 
poritiom  which  ^^3n''to  tiffer,  WfaitoffiiirljinffUA^e,  «  tif 
far  ^kcidmip  lit  onoe;  upon  intKciate  ^tlb^ibns.  Th«l  iWns*  ^ 
find  th^irleteiy  tfaiat  demand  abd  supply  Will  r^galateeaokalhtf. 
thatprodootiontiiidietGliflflge  will,  iC  left  lo  tf ettnehrai,  U 
ifllo  (to  aaoBlprirfttable  ehttm^bi-^^^hoHf  pkhy  tadomft  ttechoK 
gaiD  4UI  easy  ^anttiVeveii  iMhi  thitny  tedrvfahiala  who  hat  is- 
perfectfy  MMfeMta^id'  Ut^irB^rinfts.  'And  iMite^i 
they  have  made  good  thUs'fkr  their  phigr^Wfo^Ihe 
'inlg^  all  sciences.  anrf^attbeyMHtidHipOB'ii^i^diepQted  gran', 
tf  you  veotoMio  'dtattiirb  thUr^^i^h^l  l-tilKb(fifl(^  kjcoaii^ 
-nlisiisiKAhelhtfliUefofncf  esoe^tionetaa'iiile^  •rqmi^ 

.iangsr  of  lieilig^net  down^as  a  iDer0qtoo*of  >di^iai^ 
.with  ahi<raetf  prineiptts,  or  a  dull  veaaooei^ 
.  The  pamphlet  whieh  his  OtetasMttd'  iMs  >pfmDpt 
eflSoieiit  reply,  is  bailt'M  one  ef  tiitee  Uptfblttha  halMnMha;  fe 
StnerM  triMbs,  whiiib,  4ii'oiMer  io  be  'haSirMbUf  kJUk^  wm^ 
. tp^ba qualiflpd bj;  otJ^^^geDoid  tnitha,  asf.  oC  ibb  deoeripliDa 
'Labour/  'says  .the  Writer  alluded  to^  5  like  eyery  oUkt  ■•^ 
'  ketable  commodity,  will  find  its  yalue/  This  is  eHber  a  tn»B< 
or  it  Is  an  error,  if  by  value  is  meant  mairfcet  price,  thctt,  tW 
Labour  will,  if  left  to  itself,  find  its  tharket  price,  amy  ialffc 
two  distinct  positions:  either  thbt  wiges  in 'the  same  brancibi^ 
prtkfacfion,  DaTesteiidenoy  to  find  theit'1^vti,thkt'is,  tobecottf 
equalized,  or,  that  Labour  will  find  its  fair  market  price,  Vi 
the  mere  operation  of  competition,  "the  first  of  these  positiocs 
is  true ;  the  second,  as  we  shall  shew,  19  not  true*  For,  V  b 
Yakie  be  meant  that  which  most  altimately  rtgohite 
tetrinstc  vaTue  or  eost^  Labour  doe»  ool  adnul  of  liaiiif 
pMTod  in  this  respect  to  any  other  marit^iyiloeoainMdilf. 

Wages,  or  tbo'nioe  of  Laboor,  .*mwBl%i  »dmitlod  isidspsA 
OB  tie  fMoportiaQ  tMtwoen  {mpriatioft  «iid«Bpltyiiiea|u  »iitdP 


.p^foe  of  jfhKjhjs  ,<|e>e»;pii)?|l  by  the  prpj^orj^^W^ffitt  iuMy 
^9d  denifpd.    Jfjft>y|)«>t  iijah;^.  ^ne  (MmjopcTity  f^^  hlktu& 

.pi:ice  tb^;,9^er,  w,  .lU,  cpf  trng  more,  juboui:  in  tUe'proiJttcWQri ; 
,Bod,no,aponfiaM  .prycjuwr  fiiids  Jhat  the  prtqe,  wjBf  nat  toi^^^r 
.tbe.ii^t,  fiemtW^f^yns, it* from  the  tnf r^et.  Ij^Hour  isthe  bfins 
9/j?,9ce;  mmpe  q^in^ot,  in  (he  qise  of  any,bUmo(lWy,''g^a- 
tiiMie.|)e)(MV.^l)4t,  Jt  ^ta  »n  i|t»>9u>"  to  produce^it.    Bujr|io\y  lire 

Atf0  fo./^aj p\e^gei\>\ot  li^irly  honest  eslimatc  6f 'lis  ni^iuffttl  t»- 
>e.  lUwt  i8,(Q^,y,!^;p.9it  in,tV  "blood  a'naSlnew^  ,*»' J?T»- 
•  WWier,)  ,^  .|»ri<je  lyis  ,a  jMn^tantlendenf  f  to  h%  W  'Uader 
.mtvn  Wfi^niistMCM  ^fl^jnon-conlinue,  far  b^^^      its  '^. 

«rmwn,.i|pr  4U  *r»lu?^»fln  jp,ut,a  stop,  to,  id .  arfjr  .Wky  anaJCo^ 
JQ  whioh  the  prodesses  of  inanufaetunnr  uoMnrT  h 


to  tint- JQ  whioh  the  prodesses  of  inaninaeturinar  udttstrT  <Ai 

DeKNttt^  and  a<Qti9ieajlo  (ne  demancT.    babtour,  <i|eii^ 'mil 

'^ft  l^^s  iVfK'tie^^pcayse  it'^raeft.  ^*il -belBrouj^tis  idaltat, 

IMMintwa  in  food  and  clothing— the^W|/fe^  9f^f##<,#i>b 


.JJWgdiJn  ihe  .^pri^i^o^or.Wgei:'   ' -ree^ ,wto JMuIi . Wjlr 
.jf^arH«,jiIr^.]F|a)e,  *„f$em  not  to  be  annfe,  m^r  t<  caUgth* 

.'*  ,l(4t  it,be  remembereil,  that  if  you  pay  the  laboureis  but  Jia)f. 
^IftgM,  f^iU^h^y  niust  be  fed*:  yott  by  tbe»e  UQJtmmeans.^pcrQMeJtd,  a 
trettcpdous  degree  the  poor's  rate  taxes ;  you'joestrby ithe  mgrala  />iC4be 
poor;  you  starve  and  make  ttiem  discontented ;.  and^  tbett',  jU9t]y.fc^ul 
'  that  their  enraged  feelings  will  driveithem.to  spftie  .d^lie^|Lte,^^Qrts,^j^du 
oblige  the  govefument  io  continue  a.|argetStaQdi^^^rat}[  ^  Ci^^^^jyid 
iirc^  tbd^ti  i  n  a  we  by  legal  coercion/ 

It  is  not  true,  that  the  uadue  depresaba  of  ^.Wftges  is  -Ib^fie. 
Mile  of  A  reduodaot  population  merely.  It  artsesi  Dot  from  ilie 
mere  enretf  of  the  supply  of  labour,  but  froia  the  steady  oi^d 
tin«aoo«imodaluif  laaiiire  of  ibe  «rtide  supplied,  under  41  the 
flaotiatioDsiQ  tbo^nsfid^  and  from  ll^t  nigm^  of  th#  ^btW^ 

T  2 


S4Av  ./;     Hak^  D0/euc0  of  the  SpHalJtekU  Ad. 

y^^y  ^lac^s  Ktm  at  thi^  mcMy^f  the  buyer  in  strilunpf  li^  Ifar- 

impr.     Giesi(l^s  the  natural  o|>eration  of  the  law  of  supply  .ami 

^iiMtL  there  is  at  iwork  in  another  shape  the  evUr  active  spirit 
'of  senisbness, — a  selftshn&ss  often  cruel  and  d#a.y9  short- 
^  aiditetl.     Besides  the  immediate  effect  of  eompetition  lAnouffihe 

ppor,  there  is  the  eflfeet  of  a  iaeit  combinatiou  among  the  ^c^ — 
,  of  that  legalise^  apectes  of  extortion  which  cbivsists  {h^'iaVifg 

ah  unfiiir  advantage  of  die  necessities  of  the  labouring  cjllsses. 

.'  /To  prevent'  ttus  ruinow  depreciatipn  of  labour  ft't^'ex- 
,|{eiise't)f  the  eouotry  at  largie,  the  Spitalfields^'^  Ak^t'^^t!! 
.  pasiied  ;  and  (he  experience  of  fifty  years  has  fully  aitWted  its 

efficacy.  The  faets  brou(cltt  forward  by  Mr.  HaTe  are  rfecMve. 
',  F'or  the  past  twentg  year$^  (he  workmen  of  Spitamelllk  bate 
.;1)een  Qiore  constantly  employed  and  better  paid  than  in  kny  bae 
'  of  the  maatiiaotaring  districts  throughout  the  kingdom.  '        ' 

).  .  '  r  speak/  adds  Mr.  Hale,  *  firoas  loag  aod  aocura|f ,  ohseiratian 
^  when  1  savy  that  we  sddom  meet  with  a  pauper  amofigiihe  ^oieirnori, 
^^  unless  be  nas  been  brought  into  distress  by  illness  or  o^raW^.  Olir 
^"'poor  rates  are  odI^  four  shillings  in  the  pound  for  ibe  whole  year; 
*  and  at  BO  period  since  I  have  been  the  treasurer  of  the  ^riilObli^ 
'  they  exceeded  six  shillings/  -     * 

'  ;  to  Coventry,  where  no  auob  local  act  protects  the  journeyman 
;  weaterSy  the  poors*  rates^were  in  1SI8,  ninctesn  shijulikos  in 
\  the  pound  f  The. case  of  the  Framework  knitters  of  Iieices'ter 
;  ^faas  recently  been  brought  under  public  notice  by  a'mosi  com- 
...peiient  and  eloquent  advocate,  who  has  ably  exposed  the  flip- 
',  pancjr,  or  hypocrisy,  of  bringing  forward  stale  hyjpothe^cal  oo- 
'jections  to  logal  provisions  in  favour  of  the  labouring,  classes,  in 
the  face  of  die  mass  of  existing  statutes  to  protect  tlie  agricul- 
.  turaly.the  manufacturing,  aod  f.he  mercantile  interests.'  As  to 
'  the  Author  of  the  attack  on4he  Spitalfiehls  Act,,  whosoever  he 
tiiay  be,  we  hope  that  he  will  have  the  good  sense  aqd  tlie  can- 
dour to  acknowledge  the  force  of  Mr.  Hale>  very  tetnperat^  and 
conducive  remarks.  But  we  wish  also^  that  the  fecta  wlndi  he 
has  brougbt  forward,  interaatiug  and  important  as  they  are  to  a 
'much  wtder  refereitee,  may.  attract  the  general  attention  tfiey 
deierve.  The  prindplea  of  Political  Economy  are  soon  tearoed, 
and,  in  their  bare  and  literal  trutbi  easily  understood  ^  a,nd  so  are 
the  mlea  of  arithmelio.  Bat  a  good  arithmetidao  msj  jBake  a 
«ony  fiMDGier,  So,  as  to  the  subjects  to  which  the  rulcar  of  7o- 
Utioil  SoQPioipy  appljf  tbe  diflicnlty  lies  in  their  appifeaOM. 


•  '.ill  r 
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XVt,  V,  LHtmfrtm  the  JllinoU,  16^,  182/.  tlOnlaitoit^  an  Accdbftit ' 

'tif  Ae  En^ish  SettkitteAt  at  Albion  and  im  Yicipit)r».  and*  a  R^- ' 

"fodoi  dT varioiu  Migre(treBentaUoi»,  tl^OM  morf^panicul^'tif  61^'^ ' 

CoblMtu    By  Richard  Flover.     With  a  tetter  from  li^r. 

'  'beA  r  iuid  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  BeDJainio  Flower.   Bvo* '' 
i^rice.iea.  6d«    Londoiu    1822. 


1|JI7E  (ak^  it  for  granted  thai  our  rea<lerii  b%vl»  Ifot  v^ite,j[^r,*> 
~*  golteD  Morris  Birkbeck  and  bia  Uitnafa  )Kairieii(  aii4  ^ 
%ho^|£i  Ima  dotfbtk%a  creaaed  tbeir  tnAtids^  .ivliM'Mi;.;Oweo!a 
parial]  ifirmHi  or  the  rlMrroa  of  Van  IMeiiftan'»  Laiid5««r.tbe  m^rita 
.uf  ihe.Tiniber  qaesttotiy  bave  been  under  diae<iisauMi, .  Haw.gD 
they  on  in  (he  Illtnoia  ?  This  |i8m|>hlet  » lo  Iril  tbem  ibat  ttbe 
^e^ilemeni  goes  on  sAvimtningFy.  Ixa  fornidera  oot  oiily  cmlMHie 
to  be  reconciled  to  their  escape  (Vom  tiifs  land  of  Hs^tion,  but 
exuity  *witb  something  of  setf-gratulatiou/  in  the  folfilmeQt  of ' 
a)I  their  ^  reasonable  expectations,'  in  their  poeaent  abundance  of 
P^od  fiire,  and  their  brilltaot  prospects.  They  are  rather  in  want,* 
It  seemSy  of  farming  labourers  and  feuialeserviMits;  for  the  latter 
get  umi  ried  as  fast  as  they  come.  AJao^  of  tailors  and  shoe-* 
makersy  add,  in  the  dry  season,  of  ^  stodi  water'-T-ponda  or  the. 
Thames  iivater*  works.  But  the  finest  water  is  to  be  raised  at  all 
times  from  twenty^five  to  thirty  feet  from  the  aurfiace.  .  The  in* 
fant  town  of  Albion  has  increaaed  ia  tlis  popidatioo  one  bimdred. 
since  last  September,  and  its  vicinity  seireDty ;  and  no  forain^o- 
market.  Mr  Flower  states,  will  be'wantad,  in  aH  pivbabilityi^fo' 
take  ofrthe  surplus  produce,  for  ten  or  a  tloaen  years  to.  come. 
.  The  number  of  deaths  has  been  in  the  ratio  of  four  in  niuety-five 
in  each  year.    Albion  contains  at  present,  thirty  habitations,  ^ito 

*  which  are  found  a  bricklayer,  a  carpenteri  a  wheelwright,  a 
'  ^oopei^,  and  a  blacksmith ;  a  well  supplied  shop,  a  little  Ubrary, 
*'.ah  inn,  a  chapel,  and  a  post-ofBoe,  where  the  mail  regularly 
^  arrives  twice  a  week.'  '  The  Reformed  or  Vmtarian  liturgy  ia 
r€^d  on  the  Sunday,  together  with  the  Scriptures  and  *  sermons 
*irom  our  best  English  aathors.'  Mr.  Birkbeck  baa  opened  a 
place  of  worship  at  Wanborough,  hia  residenoe,  where  *  he  offi- 
f  elates  himself,  and  reads  theChurcb  of  Eaglaod  service  f  <  so 
<  that,'  Mr.  Flower  facetiously  adds,  ^  Wamorough  is  the  ^eat 
^  of  orthodoxy  f  and  oar  jdace  stands,  as  a  mailer  of  course,  in 

*  the  ranks  of  Aereay/  The  moral  atale  of  the  aetdement  is  ipore 
Ailly  described  in  the  foUowiag  paragraphs.  <.  ,^\  .v     • 

dy€iniki^  return  ot  Cbnttm'as  day  (181$),  t^^  invited  ear^pstlf  as  at 
Marden,  my  luie  rcsidenca  iu  llertfordsbir^:  we  aftaemblefl  ikirtj^-two 
iu  Bumber.  A  more  intelligeot,  iensible  collection  I  never  had  under 
my  roof  in  my  own  country.  A  plentiful  MUpply  of  pium»pudding, 
roast  beef,  and  mince  pics  were  at  uble,  and  turkc}^  in  plenty,  having 
punphaHd  four  fof  a  dollar  the  preceding  week.    We  found  among  the 
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re 

in  Am^Aca,  nor  for  disivrhed  6t  tvntultuoui  fiiiglanif. 

•  My  ttfarXB  lb  assemble  the  people  to'public  v?bfsMp  BaVe  li^Arilfe- 
c^ftfolV  <»tir  plac«  is'  w«lt'  attendied,  froi(v  forty  tfrfihy  ptvpb*  i4p4 
aMM)^  oar  c<yiigre]pfiof»  tve  olttfii  number  a  |iiait  of  Mr«  BiiUieei'i 
cklMM.  awl  'SemiMB.  Our  snajging  is  e^Kxllent  ^  «ttff.prayor>  i^J 
fafibid.Umtarian  service.  -  Tkk  ^rmons  yrhiob  buirO  l^ei^  ntad^f i 


an^amUr  I  iiever  met  vihbAn  SniUii4,  M.r<,B^er;  .tbey^j|ryu^itl|^^t 
«Mep|i0IH.tbe  best ^owru^aj  bi^r,iiNU»  I  hvpe  *ver,  ?e«V.,  Oqfi^bniy- 
fliWW  ift.ye^l.aiieodedl.iQ.ljie  afterpoon ;  ifie  jeoplc  ii9appv'i§|»}A/Jff^ 
lyieys  wtwWcty^  r^ftyer^ji^^  u;^e^pfinejr..i9ielic5ctual  f«icuitie$,aoa  in- 

k  I  >p!l\en,)f  xirrivedvat  ATmon,  a  more  disWgartlzcii,  .deni*irfflii63  sttW  rf 

satbatlis,  dnJ  liviftg  \<ifli6ut€Mi  itf 
rfiose  ffieolbgiati^'  iH  EifVltffitt  «Mlo' 
deteis^  tt{ J  Salb^h  'an<f  lft*6'^*  at  con^fcglt?oi\a!  woVsftip;  htd  BeM  aM 
tB;th(r  Ef^ish  settleMent  iii  xtii  lllirioi^at  <he  tMb  I  arrive;  t1 


tB;th(r  £ffl|tish  settleMent  ^ri  tfj^  IWirioi^  at  <he  tMb  I  arrive;  tbey  _  , 
dfli^  6W|!ht  fb  U^6  Kid  n/^ir  fac^j  for  mine,  ^ifttit  «f  tlf^  BngMb 
plijr#a  it  crift^J, fhb  Mi6U\v'66ilsh]cA  sbdt  kimdflts,  thcff  f^foorilt  ^tti 
atMf  4Ui  Shn6«(y  V^e)!^  Mded  ia  H^t  4ntf  sftva^  fic^ting':  thk  vaa  too 
MTV^li  ulefi  f(i#iliffi(iekfiM^ve»;  All  this  also  took  pluee  ut  Albioil;  b«l 
wfteQpi  few^  a  very  fcir,  beitvr  mea  inet  aud  read  the  Scs^fWftuid 
gfimd'iwayer.at  a  pour  ^coniomptihte  log-bouye,  ibe«e  icvfi^ciirs.wcfe 
mnd  rntp.  siloiccv  ibid  the  Sabbfith  tU  Albipp.  Ix^ii^e,  deceoily.fi^jeL 
QlM  vf  ^^Mliuduiinit't  Of  fn  infidel  qfLftt,  sai4.to,mei  '<  Sir!  ibU.j^veyj 
^¥^Hf^!i^Vi9ir^ut^i  ^vh#(  |^q  law  cpuld  9<i  e^bct,  so  little  im  Mf^ft^jj. 
^^t^^fyt  wprsbjp,baoul.4.^avc  cjrectcd/^  '*  Sic^*'  f&id^t  r'f^.i^^ 
]|i;ifcd  tbaf  ypu  do,jiot,  peifqeive .  t^at  jfo.U  are  oaring  a  strongjer  frju- 


^lect  giving  your  altention  li>  its  cdhceht^,  hi\d  id  '^xdSi^A  KIpU 

^  '  Thus,  my  lleki-  »r.  %  it^its  fbr  tb(^  IVcH^m  t^  ct()M'«aife  MM 
^tMr  'ilesbed.  t  Mhiif  U  pi€sbnt  ifsbrfe  ^itisflM-^h  Ay  tbk,  BctiMM 
I %p|!lUf  to  b^  m6\h  uscftl  thaflever  t  In  EnglMd  iU  my  HtteiMit  tt  tei 
fUIness  were  poiiy  compared  to  wUat  tbisy  tit  here.  Maby  )mifle>bM 
ofienly  oxpress  their  gratiliide  tl>  me  w  tba  sfcvtbiir'oC'thii  plket,  iddcfa, 
|J^y  s^i,  must  have  dispersed  if  I  had  not  arrived.  This  isencmmfpi^ 
/ijb  s^lienct  wquoded  with  affliction  lis  roiriie  fiiis  beeh,  kM  n  tllt%  me 
fA  tg  (;U'na  oC  usc/iilness.  A  place  for  educSitidti,  i  6tfnday^bttb);'ind 
ik^oveaU,  a  ISibfe  Society*  i(  wc  ihpitasc^  shtttl  titr  ^ny  aim  irtbd  en^ 
^|^][9ur.  ,  jt  Hay^  ^  th^t  Gdd  will  bfete  lift 

^grd^  jf/ff  i^tJ^e.rcft  of  nw  Vife  VtiouTd  bc^spctit  lb  6ucB  tiibful  tin^loy- 
incijiy  my  oealh-Dca  will  be  mtire  calm  i^Mx  If  1  flbU'Wtsb  tidtrn  Wdia 
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lifis  beft^re  I  hiUl  arrived  at  this  period  of  utility.  You  will,  I  trust,  be' 
«bl«ito.'ipprecia|e 'fhfa  statioa  E^rovidrooc  ^a.^bM^fidi  niQ.  iPi  'tSUf-^j 
pljttitoreal'tliii(ConmuDiG«ti0iL'  ' 

"I^herttr  were  many  Ihings  in  Mr.  Birkbeok*^  LeUere,  fi|id(hef9<> 
arjQ'iiome  tiungB  ui  the  present  publieatidn,  very  liUle.to'our  Uste»i. 
Being  neitlier  ItepublicanSi  ndr  ViiitariMis,  oas- AQiierieAO%Ai^,i 
senllMttl  i>r*feeling»  neither  bating  <Nir  comitryy  nor.  deq>aipinf|p 
oft4y  ilwrer  Bpij^iMved^to  u«  noihibg  Hi  the-  gldwing  piotara  ^ 
tbe^IHittobi  paradise  adapted  to  oapti^ale  either  tba  Ueactor.  llMin 
iiiMfgiMtiiNi ;    while  there  were   «iany  oircttpaaiaadeai  whieh> 
8««Mj|!d<to  lender  doabtfui  tbeeligiUUtyroC<  the  flettlemtolntat 
tbiMie  wbOy  aji  a  laat'treaeiurtM,  are  Mwn  im  the  bard^esiieriienl  ofi» 
eiAigratibn^.  '  We '^iiat  stiH he  allowed' to  r^aaib  aeqnieat'aa'lii ' 
tbtf  «Qperi6r  aihranta^  pos^edB^  by  Albion  or  Wanboipoagtai'^ 
over  ottier  setttements.    out  putting  fkn  question  a8idc^^-**nair^ 
thai  this  little  colony  appears  to  bate  wctoaUytakBDrodt,' ahH^ 
fairly  laid  hold  of  the  groonid,  what^Oeter'diRer^oes,  whether  oC 
religious  or  political  opinion,  or  of  taste,  may  exist  beCween  tie* 
foimders  and  ourselves,  we  abe  not  disposed  to  regard  its  nascent 
MoeMcity  WiUk  that  aS^ted  CQOteio^,^.  ^o^^isi^qys ^p4  ugt;^^ 
kindly;  fiaalin§^  which,  have  \fiea  fa0ti:ayed  on.  tie  oQfia^e.,py« 
seeieof  eor  oonteinporaries. '  The  diqilay  oE  enierpcise,  pcffae-' 
xeraac^  and  energy -of  mind  which  sUchaaunderiakipg  p^»^ 
Ibrly  oalb  for,  the  sueoessfel  atreggl^ofthe  colonista  witb  nmm. 
and  iwtried  difficulties,  the  illustration  which  this  oiioiatttrei 

^P9MMn  pfWBnte,af  tjhpiiflg»^i»4  ffF9K^V  ^.  ^^Pff  ^  ^^ 
l^i»t  %^tacbing  to  ij^  as  f  ^tvral  a^  ineU  a|;  i^  |i|Puf  ica,l  coper imei*, 
— «^  Miia  r^nAer^  ^^  fntuj^  ^tifim^r  tlji^i^  m^  '<iiBiab^^^ 
t!^  object  of  even  a  pb.Mosppbical  oiwoaitj;.  i^f  ^?ff!l?  ^^.  ^9^ 
fe^qecUy  iprri  ij^  ^eac  9^  tbgifr  ^cyig  ftx)^  sflj  i?pu^e  tjVndolyed: 
W^  y«^.T^^  «Mf«  •^We.  pf^mons  wlip  W^  rjioiee  u»  ^e 
cogiplete  faJwe  ^ q(|  a^i^ih^^tAon  of  ^he  W^f^^.    W?  tip.  uol 

nS^  m^^^ffi^  ♦»«  Rr9«r«sf  vlucb  t>e  Cplo^j!:  has  ma^e,  fuf 
W8«^  ttW^  jj?  f WW  a?  coul^  he  ra^^^aHy  an^dpate^,  a^d.  (he 
gre<\te8t  d^^cuiti^^  appear  to  be  furqaoua^ea.  jp|ie  dfjgree  c|f 
FMJiPW  ?rigjn«JHl  aUWfbing  to  tli^  pljn  ^  a  c^ifjp.eri9ia  or  Pt6- 
WP  artjfcfit,  iir»U  W»  tJ9 W  PT^r  l  *^5}  WSft  ^J.  P  fovq^  ^hat  t;^ 
IWP?lf<»WP  M«^,  nao|4^9r4l  so9q  ftfian  tq  fpp)jjNii^ 

|in  F4o^('9  fiorfao^  ^  9^ 


,,,..  ..•  *«  8«ttlpa^t/  Tlj4this*.ni>r^e  bearfiidfs^ 
^  P^fr/  *•  V'-  Flowr  at jlef  liffi,  #orfd'  8|dl  retain  a^jr 
Mw?»  »N  PUMi<^  ririnp,  fs  a  c^f^qiQ^t^nQe  te  ^  f$»>mfled  M 


Qi.  iKydfo  Jsiwim  fik»uthdptt  h  to  W  M^cwnled  Ivf f%^fdbafi^^ 

AiOBdfiDdBfiDoClh«|  Bpcmw  of  courage  which)  opflMMalfsgvesv^ 
tlniriBiiirof>«Bpttd«iiao.  Witli  re^pircl  Ui  Mrv  Flomfe^s-wiild^ 
u«i«8nRiVeiiiar|ei/:vce  'faiere  onlyioexiireeQ  a  wMi  thit^ainqrf 
tUi6iyd^t»ifedgt  tai^  cbcM  omfiaed  I0  Uie  MoQtbly..*  ItamilOTyi 
iMuUttfltwld  rlnta  ktea  a  aiiiob  mora  a|ipio|iriale  tmtl^M' 
thHK?'^:lla  thaa  an.aiMldublod  rigbt  to  JM^  wtet  M^jiaiiMlte 
pi|lMj%>apdt>o toapreai;  Ibeip  as  ho  ptoMo^s  bat  gcW  lUMaai 
tPUirttdMafflaap  waioXA,  wo  thinfcy  4la vt»  #Bta|adiia  .ihviiocoMiai 
admefiseHkiiilrtihil  ia^lhe  nomiog  of  liiodir  wlo^ii  bft  o«pialaJ»ia 
fwders  41s  be  eooftaad  to  that  ^  odiDOQMiliioiifQf  Cbriistitta^otl^iMa 
imiiaeitMnaUe  aoaanoiky  lof  intollfOt  leada  iboiiv  to  1*1  duaeM 
fimmthatcbotradH^ttoftiQ  tarms^Tbitoo  DUioe  Por9oiM.ui>0ae  . 
^  \  Qod>fWlarao  whkb»  bgr  to  oharaotasiBiingi  Uioy  -piily «h«iw  Ifaat 
lohber  (tbfly  eaaoot,  or  wHl  QPt  niMlor^taiiU  io  the  imppri  iha]fi>«Ba 
employed  to  con  Toy.  ruH  . 

■  ■     I  '       "      '   .  '     '       '" ■    ■    ■     I    I  ■  ■  ■    H  I      I     I  I   .        I         I   I      I         I    I        ■     ■   ■  J   I         ^         ■'■ 

AxyVL  A  VffgM^  to  j^fioa :  including  a  Narrative  ofaiiBa- 
.:,  ,'banj  to  One  w  the  interior  Kingdoms  in  the  Year  1820;  ajdi 
1^^.  ^ft'eoiark$  on  the  Courae  and  Terminatioo  of  the  Niger  and  o^er 
.  r   ^prjlopipal.  Biver»  ia  that  Cpuotry.    By  WiUiam  Uattoii,  |jue  ^tiag 

^  $0MuIforABhant«e9^2(.c,  Svo.  pp.  490.  Maps  and  Tlaiea.  Brke 
^;     4to.Apiidon.A82l, 

ffWB  Tbhimie  oontaios  the  narrative  of  a  second  'tti<9sl<m  to 

-'"^  Athaotee,  sent  out  in  1820  under  the  immediate  brdei^  '6f 
^^(U»' British  Government.  That  which  was  cdnducted  by^Mr. 
/Bowdtdrih  1817,  was  under  the  direction  of  the  AfriCiiiiMbi^'fp. 

ihUXetf  Which^  bappily,  as  it  should  seem,  for  the  ihter^'of 

Afrfc^  has  ceased  to  exist.  Credit  is  given  to  Mr.  'G^^Miph 
'  by  the  preseot  Writer,  for  the  general  correctbess  of  the  jra&r* 

mationi  ne  has  given  the  public  on  the  subject  of  African  afl^urs; 

hvX  it  is  contended,  that  he  was  not '  the  jEraf  to  unmask  ihO/per- 
'  f  nicioos  system  of  a  trading  goyernment,*  which  has  peffviqried 
T  lba;lises  of  our  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast.    Mr.  Huiloa 

,  claims  the  merit  of  baying  addressed  a  atatenent  to  Lord  Ba  • 

-  thuvai  in  1818^  in.  which  the  abandonment  of  several  useleas  Ma- 

-  tidnSy'  tb6  rrtuotion  of  iht  establishment  at  others,  the  asaUng 
^ffbfieroora  of  forta  swear  to  theur  accoants, .  and  the  aboMfMof 

'  'wo  Afiriean  GommiClee,  were  atreliuottsly  -  urged  as  mdAt-iUMr- 
abfe  meaanres ;  and  they  were  all  soon  after  carried  ioti^'dlltot. 

ffi  the  present  iN>hime,  *  he  eameatiT  reoomMtid^  4he^6idti|lMioo 
ttf 'tbetsUmdtf'Alipa  Bona,  St  Thomas^,  Prince's,  ^MdV^r- 
nando  I\y,  whidh  Tiid  witbtn  a  felt  days'  salt  of  HLd^<4^ii%lbe 
Gutt  of  Oufnte,-^as'1mp6rtaot;  not  only  in  a  ct^^^itilr^ 

'  of  i4sit,  but  also  as  it  would  be  the  thcanafbfieil^tuatty'^P^^ 


Iluilonfi  ^Qgag^JA  AJricokU  210: 

dl^lw iiVtm  ttitt  fl«w  iiOo  the^Ottlf >  of  €bMM,. MdoMuoh »«[ 

H^viMngwiof'ttib^thnieniiNiYe  beentkopMit^dkiftiiyilitfi' 
M'Quvciii/  and  tiMy  «re  faHy  «Uti!ci  i»tlK  Piifi^r»ja*iiiiMiiii 

'df'Cbin 


Iwir  year,  by  onierof  Um  HiiBse  <df 'Cbini 
Im^ttit^  Mn  Rfyliertson,  under  flie  aftnetion-ef  4ib II«|Mly?4 
HvmenttMHty  nrri v^d  mi  tb^  Gold  Coast  for  thtf^arposeiif  timig 
pdoacaiipu  af  the  iiknd ;  bdt  untoward  dreumatmhoea  noeaaigb^ 
«iiy  for  Ibe  tiitie,  the  abandoDtnent  of  the  plan.  By  anteHa 
Jaf  llie  rivara  which  Ifaia  statiofi  would  coasaniid,  Mr.fiiiic»fi  h 
up  opiitiou,  that  our  conrmeroe  might  in  allfirobabiiky  bacacmd 
<^iiito  ibe  T^ry  heart  of  Afrioa,  and  move  Icade  be  oimadoikiA 
one* inontb,  .thaiioo  the  Gold  Coasty  wbere  .there  mra^da  nitn 
of  eay  magnitude,  in  a  year.  ,     .  .    •  •  ^ . /..i  ^j  jt 

'  It  18  indeed/  he  says,  *  surprising,  with  all  the  apiTous  cprfosity 
StvKcV  bas  so  long  been  manifested  respecting  the  Niter;  ihatA^ 
rtr%  have  never  attracted  the  attention  of  the  AfHcan  Com^an^rflJowgh 
ffrcyafe  situated  oaly  afew  days'  sail  firom  dor  settlements  on  ^e*G old' 
•"€uast«     How  far  this  has  been  owing  to  the  contracted' ni^aiis^tf  the 
African  C6mmittee,  or  to  a  waot  of  energy  aUd  zcalfdr  the  ptiblfc  ser- 
vice among  the  chief  directors  of  their  affairs  in  AfWca;  T  ^llM  now 
,  ftp|i,tp  jppqoirj?!  but  certain  it  iS|  not  one  of  those  rivers  ha^^enrfertpn 
.J(3q)|Qred  by  the. Coiapaay's  servants*  a]tho^g)b  it  is  well  knfiw^,  9^m 
4^'r  short  distance  hom  our  settleoiants  in  that  quarter,  smal^e^iyr* 
iiiCiohs  for  this  piirpo^e  might  easily  have  been  fitted  o«il  at  Ga|k  Coj^stf 
%1'h^re  there  aie  not  wantina  men  of  enterprising  spirit*  .^hp  iMroi(fd 
VrillinglyhaW  hazarded  their  lives  in  such  an  tuidertajcingj  had^  tl^y 
bcch  encouraged  to  do  so.     It  is  therefore  to  be  ho])ed»  as  Iiis^iajestV*t 
^verhmeDt  have  taken  the  forts  from  the  African  Company,  th'ai^  the 
governor  who  may  be  appointed  at  Cape  Coast,  will  be  vested  with  fvM 
'powers  to  send  exploratory  missions  up  the  Volta,  Lagos,'  iWmosa, 
Cmnbar*  and  Del  Hey;  for  even  diottghinch'  undertakingsliifl  M  as- 
'•'difrtiMne'the  termination  of  the  Niger,  they  wiH  not  fail  iij  a^qirfrhig 
isiucb  valuable  and  interesting  info^matioa  of  the  eountHes'oblb^biailu 
HOi  ikoie wars.    The  Rio  Del  Rey  is  eif^  aail«»l>iiMur  at  i^  asiMA^f ted 
:.  iitiicE^*  likely  to  prove  an  arm  of  the  Niger*  akhougfatMr,  M^Qutoi 
'^dmMirdiibrratconeKiaiiui,  from  the  catanets^and  lapidswMchihc 
.tM9tra4bHf  river  to  befall  ofj  and  hence  will  ariaailbegteatc8<diAim|iet 
Stkfi'f^^tit^  it    The  death  of  Mr<  Michok*  who  was  em|4iajMHl'J^4ba 
,.,^f^,A^(Ki'llW^a:«QH^ir  it,  is  to  be  lanmntiiMlt  .^  )ie.^4:nip|ac- 
.i5VWjf^  ^  i^p^4a?e^.^U^94igli  Mr.  M^Quatn  sunp^^^jit  tp.bfli  oi^^he 
tifWhW^^  the  mai^TbalaoC  Ptolemy;,  but  Mr^JNichflKik^Ji^^ 
^^  j^ih|;,^frican  Assocsatioa  give  no  ac(;Qunt  of  this^  fuud.his  ^piepnatioa 

^'liP'^W^v^'^^^^^^^^^'^^^'V'    Fromfixrquieo|cb)iv|:niatioq)i,uydo  this 
'^  sflbj^ct  With  Kir.  Robertson,  (author  of  iiotti  on  Africa,)'  that  getklc- 


mm  epiMi^  to  be  lietter  acquAinted.  ^itb  tbo  Del  Rev  mi  tbr  ^^, 
riven  whiph  iioiR^  into  tbe  bighu  of  Bemn  and  biafre,  toan  any  pffMO 
rbsve  ever  convened  with,  or  any  author  I*  have  roads  excepting  only 
Btfamm,  whose* wovkcertaMf  coatatna  the  bast  apcoaat.  ofirtba  ^ia 
F^ftmioBO;'4t  wat  wntien^bya  D«loh  oa|>taiiL(Nyaiidak)>  iBilTttlv  wlia 
bad"beeii  tar  ice  traditig.*  ia  ihia  ri«cr«  and  ia  to,  tba  fipJIowiai-^i^Kte^ 
"'ibairsiMfey  Buloh  miiaa  (pt  tiva  hiuidffed-  and  t9&  BiigVib>  ^IWO  ila 
moutl^  thips.  may  be  aanigated)  witb  s^fet^s  sailing  ^y;  bi^idciq4il  qC 
btandMiit  soma  of  wbiob  aro  so  wide  tbat  tdey  wcU  d«s<^ve  U|e  Qainff;Q( 
wVfia;  ita  length  an4  source,  be'adda,  hfi  wA|^99t.abip  to  ditcw|QSi|  qn 
aagfo  bekig^  able  to  g\m  hiat  an  eitact  ^qoap(.  of  it." 

*  Granting,  bowev.eri^  t\\Bf,  thfi  Formpso  ipay  no(  enable  tis  Ip.  g^.  to 
tba  Niger,  stiU  a  trial «  with  st^m  boa(t|,  ought  to  be  ma^e  to  aseertaia 
bow  far  i(  will  take  us  into  the  interior;  and  theo,  n^ooring  a  vessel  well 
manned  and  provisioned^  at  the  highest  navigable  poin('of  the  river, 
small  parties  could  be  s^ntout  daily  to  make  jncunioos,  and  aftei  'be« 
comiog  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the  natives,  and  obtainiDg 
iHfbrmatleKk  tt  to  the  best  means  of  pureuing  the  jfouvney,  a  strong  de* 
tacbaoenty  with  men  of  science,  might  easily  be  itl0d  oatftiMii'tlia^Pca- 
sA»  which  should  renwa  moored  as  already  mentioned;  soth^tlhe 
party  which  may  be  detached,  will  l^ive  an  oppo^nity  of  copi^yni* 
eating  to  the  commanda^}  fn)«»  ^eek  to  weeV.,  the  success  of  the  i;^ 
dil1akiDf|,  and  heuce  we  should  be  able  to  get  in  England  the  eaifial 
K<9^ount9  of  their  progre^s^  Upon  this  subject,  I  fgree  witb  Mr. 
M'Q^e«o*  that  the  bights  of  Benin  and  Qiafra  are  the  most  desirible 
points  to  ^t  out  fcoai  to  fis^ertAin  t^e  coune  ai\d  termipation  ci  the 
fjigtr/    pp.  394—395. 

The  Niger  night.  luMTMer,  lift  tfuW^  tbllJcB,  bf^  Mrilj 
rtfLdia4  b^  as  aYorlaad  jouroey  Ihrough  ikfhfUMe#.  Tik^  m- 
taAoa  frp»  Cape  Coaat,  be  ia  pevauad^i  woul^  w4  exceed  aeten 
hundred  miles,  |w^  bundped  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  ira- 
wUe^  I  and  with  the  klog  of  AahaDtee^a  prateoliaDy  Ibe  iremaio- 
ingftvo'bttndred  might  t^  with  ease  aecomplished  in  tea  weeks. 
'|1|e  coiintry  thrQu^  which  the  expeditioa  would  pa^,  is  stated 
to  he  ahondanUy  supplied  with  fre^h  water,  aod  ^he  people  are 
hospitable  an4  obliging.  That  (he  Niger  and  fl^e  Nile  unite,  ap- 
cording  to  the  opinipna  of  Bfr.  t^npoi^,  Sir.  Jacison,  ana  Mr. 
Bowdicb^  and  the  uniform  ^sertigns  6f  the  Mpors^  Mr.  Htftton' 
does  not  attempt  tp  dispfit^  ;  hut  ^0  ippfii)^  ((}  ^eltevf^  tM  dif][ 
will  iieveiibeless  be  iQwpd  distjrjct  jriv^,  cpqu^ef^ieU  or  the 
Qir,>nd  Ihat  the  ^ifj^  thfoff^  off  fi  gre^tfcpdy  pfj^  Waw/ip 
aome  branch  not  yef  dUpov^reds  tp  tup  eftstw^rd  px  ^^  t^Hfh 
fuHfl  flawing  into  the  higlvtn  pf  $(?ni9  ^nd  ^]^(j^,  ^ 

llr.  Hntton,  who  was  tb^n  in  tfep  Arriopii  C^iropiwV  w^'^i* 
jdined  the  expedi^on  of  the  aiifpriun«ta  Major  P<^dii^>'  and  i^- 
oMipanied  hiu),  U  the  capacity  of  secretary,  its  ftr  as  dtof^gt^t  t 
%»faefi  a  disagreement  took  plane  vesfteptingibe  terms  of  thtf'eit- 
ga^^cmetoi,  nhich  issued  in  their  sepcSraUoii^  the  Mi^or  oikiiQ^tttitfg' 


to;  JNijr  lAr.  Rttlton*9  e^ipenaeff  iwck*  lo  Gape  Coast.    Tbe  MOft^- 
slon  of  tike  failure  of  this  expedition,  18  thus  stated  : 


•'  tk^'ntittib^r  tff  hones  porehaidd  by  M«^  IVddieMieniWd  mmlyi: 

taHtW,  uki  the  aitse*  to  a  faundredl  besides  aai%RiloMMl«^  lb»  ^ofliaMr^ 

flQDd'iden  exceeded  a*  hundred';  ^^ti  tbepi«pfiiypttf»hMDd«f(irahe%u«eHi& 

tbi^  ^Vp^tidD,  the  pretests,  and  all  expensoSy  coidd^  aetf.  have,  cotf 

lMs^«Jb*<fi50,000. ;  s^  tlut  tiie  little  good  (ifaayV  >vhk:h  hasresDi^^ 

from  this  expedition,   must  plainly  shew  the  bad  policy  of  £ttii|g|.M|^ 

sMb  Iflifege Mid  exipen^ive  miasiDDs  to  e^^re.  Africa;  f()r  what  fikik 

-wouKi  lee  sw^h  a  furmidabb  eacpediliuii  pas»  ih»Mgb  his  terntoiy  i  The. 

kiiig/Qf  Aehaniee,*  and  aU  the;  Africaa  chic^*  that  1  have  cvcx  been  ac- 

<|0Wi«Bd'«khy  would  ol^QCl  to  it  from  the  fear  alone  of  sUch  a  stroo^ 

paiqFJoiaing.  their  enemies.     Il  was,  therefore,  not  at  alt  to  be  wondesed 

attbottha  king  of  the  Foulahs  would  not  allow  the  expedition  to  paia 

trough  bis  territory,     jftesides,  Hajor  Peddle  did  a  very  Impolitic  thing 

at  Sdnega},  in  trying  in  pubfic  Bow  the  horsed  Would  carry  i;be  (wo  field* 

pieces^  which  were  intended  for  the  boitts  aftef  getting  td  tbe  Nigtr,  as  tbcT 

Moors  who  weiie  at  Seil^egal,  tnust  bave  noticed  ir,  and,  it  #as  mosf  pfo^ 

bablc,  would  sand  i^oti  of  the  fact  to  the  king  ef  Sege  UMlotbef  ebiefa 

Hktkc  itite^id^.    But  as  the  fate  and  parrittilars  of  (bis^  expedkiao  wev^ 

long  ajgjbr  ktxowh,  I  sball  only  nM,  that  Major  ?eMm  loH  bis  lik  ai  Kan 

kundy,  in  the  Kio  Nunez ;  and  Captain  Campbell,  who  socceedod  him 

in  the  command^  advanced  into  the  Fonlah  coontry,  where  his  haughty. 

conduct  obstructed  his  further  progress,  and  constrained  him,  anu^it  a' 

tbonsaod  difitculiiesy  to  retrace  his  steps  to  K^undv,  where  the  iitver- 

prevented  the  execution  of  a  plot  formed  by  his  soldiers  to  assa^biatO'^ 

aiai«    Lieutenant  Stokoe,  of  the  Inconstant  frigate,  then^  succcecjed  to  {he 

command;  and  there  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dochsrd,  a  s'ur- 

fl^on,  wi)o  was  the  next  officer  to  Stokoe,  and  whd,  I  believe,  is  ubw  In 

finglandi  but  what  became  of  Lieutenant  Stokoe  t  have  never  hcartf* 

Upon  the  subject  of  this  expedition,  experience  hfts  corivinced  me,  that ' 

such  formidable  missions  will  never  succeed  in  exploring  Africa,  as  the 

natives  are  too  jealous  and  too  much  alarmed  at  such  a  force.     My  btiAi^ 

1^  opinion  is,  that  we  mtist  either  have  no  appearance  of  foita  at  aflj 

mtHm  stioli  a  §ovt9  afi  will  surmettnl  every  ebsMieW  pp»  t^^lfl^ 

yfff  otiaerye  ihat  our  Author,  in  Ills  K6ti6e8  respecting  ib^ 
Coaat  country,  refers  repeatedly  to  Mr,  Molllen  as  an  authority ; 
in  jiarticutar  as  to  the  remarkable  proxknlly  of  the  sources  qf  ihe , 
Senegal,  the  t^bleaae,  the  Gaihbia,  and  the  Ilio  Gratia^  nefq;. 
juibhe  i^od  Teembo,    He  bears  testiiboOy  also  to  the  correctness . 
of  JHr^  lldberlson^s  description  of  the  Coast  Jn  his  Notes  op, 
Africa,  and  agrees  with  him  as  to  the  gre&t  Importance  of  the 
karbuur  otSuccoodce^  and  of.  a  settteitoent  eillier  at  CapeLahoti 
6r/C4pe  Palmas.    *rhe  latter  is  recoiumended  bv  tUat^entleni|ii 
aspne  6i  tbe  most  desirable  sjtuatiohs  for  a  STurDpeaii  -eolotty 
ou  the  west  ooast  of  AJTrica,  and  a  valuable  itflk  of  tunnexion'be* 
tJNf^tx  Sjerra  lieone  and  the  t3rttish  j)osses!)ioo8.an  j^e  Gold 
CToaat.  iBut  oar  Aiitbor  inclines  in  Tavour  of  t7a|>e  Lahou,  whiob 


if  i^pihMk:IWtber  tu  the  (jSM^Cwarfl,  *  oo  account  or  tlie  rtrer/ 
^>  VJpi9h.Wge  braU  itoay  eu(er  with  safety  during  ll^e  ridiflsi'^lliKI 

:ydii9krtk^»^ti^^!^»J4!^hriiLi\ch  of  a  great xiver  ill  the  ititeKcir; 

j^diikptJiii  ilrnrould  ^i;(l  an  opiiortunity  of  opening  a  coAifcm* 

;AicatfCH|<VK^b  ibe^AuutakbOtf,  a  large  and  power/ul  uaildM'ib'  tlie 
^•;  W(4*o(  ^A^NMitee  ;  .by  wlioee  means .  we  might  be  able  iH'  pre* 
▼ent  the  king  of  Ashantee  from  dtsturbuig  our  seitlementA  bn'Mie 
Gold  Coast. 

^  '    f^e  k\M\  not  go  into  the  details  connected  with,  tbe  ipifMon, 

, '  or  thd  dhgusiine  and  discreditable diapiites  betwuea  tJbegovtfroiir 

^nd  cotindt,  and  the  Conductor  of  the  Embassy,  by  wbiiA  its 

succefssififl  progress  was  thwarted  in  every  stage,  aad'itsiiltiBiate 

'  otyect^in  great  measure  defeated.  Our  Author*s  short  stey  at 
Podmassie  did  not  enable  him  to  collect  much  addiiiooal  ilkiBr- 
ipstion  relative  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  AshuiteeSi  of 
wbiph  Hr..  Bovrdicb  has  given  so  full  a  description/  The  fM- 
•  lowii^g.i^pe^Qtefrom  Mr.  Hutchiuson*8  diary,  is  intrdduce<l  to 
tUnaiiMlia  ib^  •imiable^character  of  the  present  king,   who  is  re- 

.^Hreaenisd^aa.  coiirteous  and  dignified,  and  more  eloquent  than 

>  anjf^ofbis  ooiinaeUorSp  except  Adoosey,  the  prime  minister. 

...  *  (lU^  Majesty,  sohie  years  ago,  took  one  of  Apokoo'v  daog^Dfrs  to 

.  .  >i'irc : .  kbv'  h  now  one  of  the  finest  women  in  Coomossie,  and  mast  ba%*e 

.  bpen  a^^rcal  Keauiy.     It  was  discovered  by  the  chTcf  eunuch,  t bat  she 

batl  intrigued' with  one  of  the  attendants:     It  was  told  the  king  that  one 

of  his  wivcfl  had  proved  false.     **  Let  her  die  instantly /*  said  he*  in  a 

.  wtgt'j  :¥Ke  slave  whia|)ered  him,  "  It  is  Apokoo's  child."     He  rose    in 

-  -cwkcmei^fund  went  li»  tbe  barrnif  snd  the  culprit  being  sent  fur,  the  king 

'  iucnedibiy  b^d  away  while  he  folded  bis  cloth  around  biro,   and  lifting 

'•thf^/cnttiMn  tp  let  her  passt  be  exclaimed  :   **  Go»  you  arc  free!  your 

,.(  M^^Tf^^Viy  father;  he  is  my  friend,  uud  for  his  sake  I  for^t  you: 

wii^n  you  find  any  man  ;^ood  enough  fur  you,  let  nie  knoW|  and  I  will 

give  liim  gold,"  '     p.  Sl6. 

•The  Favtoes  -^od  tbe  Asbanteea, '  though  disUnct  and  hostile 

'    tribeo>  appear  to  boi. in  fi|ct,. branches  of  the  same  nation.    Tbeir 

siEfiMra  and  sttpensiitUMis  are  similar*  and  their  meagre  bn- 

^a^'b  the  saaie»  tbe  Fantee  being  merely  a  dialect  o(  (ha 

A'sbattted.  •  The  popuktioft  of  .the  latter  country  is  estimated  by 

'Mr.  Bowdkii  al  a  million.;    but  Mn  Uuttoo  thinks  that  he 

I*  'greatly  overrates  it.    Fantee,  which  exteads  along,  iha  coast 

'",^'lrotd  West  to  Sast  nearty  ninety  miles,  beiog  abwt  auYooty 

';''^^*inU6S  idc|ttiLre^  is  estififated  to  oonUin  40,000  hihabilants.    The? 

'  **have  liere  some  idea  of  a  Supreme  Betqg,  whom  they  ^wl 

*i  .A^flVVf  ^^V^P^^9  <^Dd  when  they  hear  thunder,  will  sometitoies 

., '.  reaaj^  that  laung  Cuompon  is  riding  in  his  carri^.     But  in 

,  /  the  ^j^^mens  giyeii  of  the  language,  although  both  *  demon* 

'  .V  aiid    '  U^vil*  appear,  (afrointam  and  dboingam^  prdbabfjr  the 


Itun6ii^»  Voyugr  to  ^AfricL  Vf ^s 

<«i||Bne  woc^'J  ]fet,.  neither  God,  soul;  nor  »pir|ttMkhif)i't"lliA^ 
^Olre«Qr»  ghost,  Acunan.  The  natiyoi  of  all  Ae8)^'^^AlM6f  oo 
tjl^^.;weatern  coa^tof  Africa,  are,  in  fscL  MtA<liMiirHlife(4»««i^ 
^leacriptiQil, .  Ibeit- worship  beth^  Yit^rany  %^  adoiriiiliott^'llf^^llto 
.Prinpipje.of  Evil  under  the  most  AppropMate  im\k^J-  At 
Diixicoyein  Ahaqta,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  they/tioi^mp  tbi'cfd- 
codile. 

'  ''•Ahy  'p6hon/  isays  Mr.  Hutton,  ^  ^oirig  a  ^hore  here,  in^y  im  one 
"  bf  ffa^se-anlmats  at  the  expense  of  a  fo^' I  aiMl  a  boUla  of  liquor^  which. is 
' ^i^n  drfthe^tiftii'in^  {I'aofio  Cudjoe),  who  ohliged  me  with  a  sigb^  of . 

tr  in  the  foilowiog  manntrk  -  Thin  fetifth  man,  or  priest,,  tbok  a  whit^  '<)wlt 
^(wlMBh*colou^'*i^  appears,  the  fowl  must  he^  as  the  natives  hav6  ifiost 
-  fekhr  ia»>icOi  and  ^nvamviog  at  the.poad  nc^r  the  fort,  ft  wan  pWi<!^ 
t  near'thegrottml,  TandcCiicyoe;  nviking  a  little  noise  yirith  bis  moiitb,  when 
'  the  ccoCDdilein3lantlj^m»cie  its  appearance  on  th^  opposite  s^  ^f, the  poiul, 
I  and,  pluQging  ihtouoh  the  water,  cainc  yccy  near  theSpbt  whetfe  ive 

,Vfercstan<)jing;  but  as  the  fowl  made  its  escape  Into  tKe  bash,  $r'fottit, 
.Jhf9  ciro^pdile,  instead  of  following  tt^  pursued  me  and  »iy  e6fnp«Bion« 
.  Captain  Leavens,  so  closely  for  a  short  distantfe,  that  had'iiidt  asm^l 

dog  been  behind  me, '.which  it  laid  hold  of  afid  was  thus  aadifiec^,  the 
,  annual  would^  in'anotht'r  miuute,  most  pro^^bl^  have  takea  a  hncy  to 
,  one  of  myjcgs.  The  path  being  jiurrow,  and  CaptaJoi  Leavers  before 
,  mCf  I  could  neither  ran  so  fast  as  I  wi:)he(l,  nor  turn  to  the  tight ^hlftid 

4>r  to  the  left,  on  account  of  the  thick  underwood  which'^^ff^id^^oi^ 

both  sid<».of  the  path/     pp.  41,  2.  '  '    •  '    -'  '^ 

pur  Author  bad  nearly  paid  dear^  in  this  inslanee,  for  vtimog 

.tho  Devil. — ^At  Accrci,  the  hyena  is  the  favoHrileobjeetttf  iiar- 

•  ship  V  in  the  kingdom  of  Dahoniey,  the  snake  ;  ann  valuiraaiall 

.  Ai^it  (be  coa^t.    Thef  practice  of  sacrificing^  haman  Vfctifti»  on 

(  the  death  of  a  person  of  distinction,   is  equally  prevalent,  aiiid  ia 

attended,  in  some  parts,  by  circumiitai\ces  of  aggravated  bar- 

barity-  *     V 

*  At  Ashantec  hondreds,  sonidthries  thousands^  at«' sacrificed  on 

'the  death  of  a  person  of  distinirtion,   or' 'Oii  the  COmmaaofiaaall  of 

the  yam  season;  at  Dahomey,  in  like^ ttaaner^  at  tha  hofMinini  ^ 

.t|ie  harvest,  sixty-five  human  i>eingd  have  been  koewnif |a.|>a(  j]|lHeher- 

'..ed!      And  these  horrid  customs  -ape  ^repeated  annihdlyio .a.i)^j jspiiie- 

'tim^  oftener.    Similar  batbanms  cnatonis  atao  prevaU. a|( r.cjthef<|Rirts 

tf  the-  coast    In  AppoUonia,  (if  we  .  majt  be]ie\ce  Bosma^n,)  ^e.  tjs:nth 


^  In  ih.e  same  CJi^MnjUy,  *'  A  yesti^  feihale  fs  freqli]$tty  in^y^'d^aa  a 
'i(.ail9fificQ^  to'impc^yf)  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  extend  the  t/ade» 
.r:4Tb»H0ecaiftonjt,i^  .par^riap^   witti  the  ,  liiost 'Wrbarbnr 'brttWIit^/  hy 
pressing  the  body  on  a  sharp  stake,  the  e^ttrei'Aitf^v being  ftt^MM^k^ 


Hi  .flMi0h'^  Vd^ag^U  Africa. 

^ctiif^  {nuts ;  ^n'lfais'Sttm  tbe victim  n<l^lo  fispim   Itke^Umtmi^ 
^miofib  life  yery  rMHnerouy  here,  Mtneiittes  MtaobthaiMdyjbctiM»iihfai9 

Tib^^xtensSon  ,8t  oUr  g^^n^rapbicaLkp^wled^e,  aod^lMivfasti* 
ihg  drfn!!^Ii  mafkets/foriour  con)ik^erce,  are  obje€l»4rlM|i4PM0r 
it^ftighly  knpbrcant  to  {HiraUethe  exploratieii  df  Aft^cA,  .4Mre<M^ 
peeiaHy  irU  can  be  accomplished  by  inland  naTtgatioii.    Aiftad 
4hat  Hesnas^yet  J^n  .ascertai|ne4  re^c^iliS  >Ke^pwiijlj»tiOT«  ^«« 
^^ttfled  la  «rf|)el  rather  than  to  excite  curAQsjtyy  4UpV<Hfti$lm^ 
.4iMotto«apeouk(kMis  «f  &nc;yiJb|y  ftKSte<of;tbe,iii9S(W%Ufl4^Klitf4 
thufniliaitiiig<ikind.   fF beresare^bawevier,  higbe^  oi^i^ote,  .M A*!!!^ 
'<30flioieiit  fndi^^y  to,  prompt  to  further  r«9ieriiii^BS|v|Ji^iA'^h(i»e 
*lKrliitb'>iKBtifate«ithn-V^  iMn  pf  seienoe  or  the  oomiMnM^llkd- 
'ircMinrer.  'When   we  turn  from  the  pe(«y  dUBpiiteii,u«id«iriie 
tc^dtiatfons,  the  tnigmantgeffient  aid  the  vepiioityy«<be  amHttd^ 
"Vantflges  or  amy  kind,  and  the  total  tnefSeieney  m  9omfrreqMei% 
Df Ibese  Colonial  setttements;  (o  what  onr'Atis^ionamalMive^- 
reaidy  ejected  for'  Western  Africa  in  a  few  years,  and  wHh 
tBeans  80  inadequate,  we  cannot  but  be  strnck  with  the  ooBlniit. 
^  jkiiaeumaides  alone,'  says  Mr.  Hutton,  <  \^1  never  raocoM  ta 
^  diviUxiffg  Africa.'  t  It  is  well  that  people  arebegiiUiing  to  id- 
.AU».lhatiSift8ii>nari0^inay.  be  of  soma  use.  Jf  ]))ii9siqi9«9Xe9  atope 
.w4UiioU|o»U»it  18  pretty:^ar  by  this  time^  tUat  on)y  JHiB^pftcies 
will  do  it ;   and  to  them  we  OMiy  look  with..  th^gr/?at^  i)W»* 
4ence  for  the  aolotiqii  of  the  grand  ged^raphical  problems  wmch 
•jjret  reniaio  to  be  solved  with  regard  to  the  unknown 'biteriar  of 
.the  African  Continent.  'Tbe reproach  whteb long 8ttaobed4adie 
colonists  of  Sierra'  Leone,  of  having  done  notbinff  to  op)aw 
>iul^ Intercourse  wijth  thef  Interior,  has  been^  removed  by  tbil  Mpt 
mxcoesttful  mission  oPHr.  (VBeirne,  AssistanKtttff<8tti«ei»nylo 
Hlmamy^  tbe'Mahomedan  king  of  Fontair  Jalfon,  at*T#MBbo, 
with  which  place  a  regular  intercourse  may  now  be  con^idiMd^n 
•^M:ablisbed :  while  aaappUoation  to  the^Sierra Liione jQovem*- 
'  nient  firom  tf  >ilearlben  prince  still  fiivther  distant,*^Dhaa«  kingiolt 
'^Beh^barra,  promises  to  lead  to  still  more  important  oonseqtfeMcs. 
' The'kfng'bPBamban'ft,  who  is sniA  to  bethe aostpowemil 
i  .tiarch  of  'the'  Interior,  resides  at  Sego,  a  town  of  30,000  ii 

bitants,  onthe'Niger;  and  it  is  by  this  route,  tbrough^eeifibo 
and  the  amicable  territory  of  Almamy,  that  a  line  of  intercocffse 
•with  the  Interior  will  in  all  probability  be  opened  and  maintain- 
•  lad  with  the  greatest  facility  ^nd  advantage.* 

The  fatal  results  of  a  long  series  of  adventures,  abun(|^(iily 
J  Aew,  'that  neither  by  force  norby  fraud  can  Uie,  ^ork.  be  j^uc- 

'   ^  Vide'MisaieDary  Register,  Jan^  lM8,^fgr,aoiB^kvUjr4|iltt«s(- 
ing  particdara  ««latuig  tothisanbject. 


AtkinionV  It^  ^D  (he  HbtHk  Mmguag^.        ttt 

^kmtmay  prosefeuteA.    ''j1re)R(toWrtil^y  bite  purso^d'itot  ililly  jfae 

tMre  bonourable)  iNitib'eliarer  poHdy;  'ikndttell  iioiH<l  fttmye 

been  for  ibe  interests  bf^Clitistianfity/hatf'theVldhideU  MvMr'and 

;fi^)  iDore  bentgtited  j^agap '  flr^t  ^beMitie  dcqa^iiit^  Wifbiibe 

'Cbrialian  naioe^rpiigb  suili  a'lt^dikVtiy  lit^^ad'of  ieiir|i}n^  to 

aBsael^e  it  wiHy  (be  foulest  ibjakfice  aifd  o(j|ir<!S^Oo.    1 1  tr  ante- 

Ittsoholy  refledioii  that  Mums  upoti    trs   ttrhen^Vtii- iAfrlca  *J0 

vutnedi  -ibat  >  tUat  moat  aeMraed  •  trafiia,  Ibe  Siare ^aaf^R,*  not 

duly  t«sma{iia''ii0e:iftHigwiiabed,  but  it  eVea  fru  Sfvaitma^timikB 

^teettii^.    Iltis'aiai(eMi<by'8ir6eoFg9C«IK^riD  MfrRclport^  ^^ke 

iudrdsrof  ibe  AdMiriMy,  fbat  "JAfi  lA«>JMl'«iDW«ei9miii«/  ^ant 

''kia  tban  nxiy  ihouscmd  Africans  have  been  forced  frooA  their 

^  oaootryipriiieipaUy  «nder  the  colour^  of  Franc^/*,wbo  is*^  en- 

'  groeauig  nearly  ibe  whole  of  the  Slavj^  f  rade/    -  Ojn  this 

.  4itro6kHi8  fiiet  we  forbear  to  ooaunent,    It  is  su^j^ien^ly  well 

'known,  how  Franeeoaaae  by  tbia  dreadful  power  of  *fr4ia|r.ailpg 

the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  humanity^^  when  they  were  Ibolriag 

for  the  total  annibilation  of  the  proscribed'  traffic,    "Tbose  who 

opposed  tbe'Abolition  in  the'Senkte^  were  not  likelyto  be/vm 

zealous  in  giving  e'ffectlo  it  in  the  Congress.    There  ia  a  'dark 

aoceoniand  a  heavy  responsibility  resting  somewhere. 


Art.  VII.  A'K^p  to  th  Lafin  Language :  embracing  .the  double  Object  of 
speedily  qualifying  Students  to  make  Latin  inlo  EngHsbi  Mid  £ni?!ish 
"  1(115  LJItln;  and '*(*toilt4Hy 'useful  to  youhg'Gtnt1cihf*h -Mio  bav^ 
"  iifefeW<?Wd  or fftfgotttn^h^r juvenile^ IWtrtfctiotis.  ^TJyiltthnAYIdiison. 
*  '  t^fthe  City  Hbad,  Lttndon.]   «¥e.*  pp.  1 67.  IPric^  4b.   1  ^si . 

;iT^EEicbief  portion  of  this  ^ook,  alld  that  which -is.  tbe<  ntost 
-*-  valuable  ^in  it,  .does  not  malerially  xliffer  from,  w^^t  con* 
atittttear  the  essentiiil  parts  of  other  Latin  Gram  uiars.  As  for 
the  paaaagea  which  the  Author  wonld  claim  as.pfqidj^rlyJiia 
.own,  we  are  sorry  to  be  ^able  to  concur  in  the  seif^graiiiia- 
iioiia  l^hich  he  has  liberally* scattered  (through  bisiprefaco.'  ^He 
does  not  appear  to  have  studied  very  successfuUy  the.  art  of^roo* 
thodp aod  we  cannot  compHuieot  him  6n  hisekil^  in. elucidaitioa* 
The  distril^ution  of  clauses,  and  the  pupctuatit^yf  are  frequently 
eafelesa;  by  which  ioattenlion  tbe  Author's  mining  la,  in  those 
instaAoesi  exhibited  to  a  disadvantage.  Thedeviat^ns  from  the 
common  order  of  Latin  Grammarsy  and  which  are  adoptbd  pro- 
fessedly for  tbe  sake  of  greater  simplicity  and  ease,  seem  to  us 
rather  to  produce  tbe  eflect  of  obscurity.  Such,  for  example  is 
the  introducing  of  tbe  First  Obneord,  and  other  rules  of  Syntax 
depending  upon'  it/ immediately  after  the  Declensions  of  Sub- 
stantives and  AdjeotivM.    £klme  topics- are  treated  largely  and 

tisefhlly ;  wbite'tMters^liotlisvlmptimtiirahd^Mplhlly  standmgin 
need  of  illustration, 'ttre  *)liSttiMd*'Whh  ftrwery  disproportionate 


.  breyity.    Finding  in  the  prefcoe,  among . the jn^Df^  tttrMMtBtry 

*  aclvaotages*  which  are  solicitously  detailed^  that  'the  ablafive 
<  (improperly  called  absolute)  is  made  intelligible  to  the  dullest 

*  capacity/ — we  turned  to  the  part  where  this  signal  enudeatlon 
is  presented,  and  this  only  did  we.  find ;  which,  lest  our'  riders 
ahottld  be  sceptical,  we  assure  them  that  we  copy  ex^^tly,  as  to 
Italicsi  punctuation,  and  every  other  particular. 

*  The  ablatWe  is  somettSMS  used,  wbso  a  participle,  or  pieposition  it 

'  understood,  as,  me  docst  /  being  Uadtr^  i.  e.  sub  mediic^y  under  me  a 

leader.    Me  cxistente  dace ;  ens,  emis,  the  old  participle  is  obsolete, 

we  Use  cam  with  a  subjunctive,  cum  essem  dux,  wken  I, woe  a  leader* 
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The  Author  is,  howei^eir,  more  happy  in  ntost  oflier  parts  of 
his  work ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  whole  might  be  used  by  a 
Latin  pupil,  with  considerable  benefit,  as  a  kind  of  eommenUry 
upon  his  accidence* 

Art.  VIII.  i.  Hymns  adapted  to  Familjf  and  Village  tVorshtp.  By 
Mrs.  Wasbbourh,  of  Hammersmith.  S4mo.  pp.  170.  Price  St. 
London.     1822, 

2.  The  Cottage  Minttrel ;  or  Hymns  for  the  Assistance  of  Cottagers  in 
their  domestic  Worship.^  By  James  Edmeston,  Author  of  **  Sacred 
Lyrid*."    24mo,  pp.  dti.    Price  6d.     f^ttdon.     1&21.   . 

THE  tides  of  these  little  worlu  will  sufficiently  explain  their 
excellent  design  and  unpretending  character.  Th^  are  Dot 
intended  to  add  to  the  ionufserable  colleotioiis  and  seleetioas  of 
hymns  for  public  worship  with  .wljiieb,  the  press  already  teems, 

*  and  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  consider  alinosl  any  addition  as 
a  positive  evil,  but  have  for  their  specific  object  to  promele  what 
is  so  highly  desirable,  the  cultivation  of  F^alunody  in  ramiliea, 
and  to  interest  more  particularly  the  fedings  of  ^illagets.  For 
this  latter  purpose,  H  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  AaCImmIv 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  devotion  in  the  plainesi  laAgmge 

'  and  the  most  simple  style. 

The  fint  of  these  ptAKeations  comprises  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty-four  hymns,  the  greater  part  of  them  founded 
on  some  text  of  scripture ;  others  are  on  *  seasons  and  mnd  sub- 
jects,* and  the  rest  are  on  general  topics.  We  shall  seleel  two 
or  three  as  spedmens,  without  pledgmg  our :ielves  MhH  they  are 
by  any  means  the  best  iii  the  volume. 

*  1.  My  Saviour,  was  this  lai««a|ethine^ 
«<  Tet  liDiniT will,  but  thine be4ene/* 
When  thou  did'sl  bear  the  wratli  divine. 
For  our  tranagresaions  to  atone  ? 


^<  8-  19w  My  aoul  diso^yU 4»ppmi'd>     .     . '  ,  !    ,^iU,. 
Groamng  beneaib  our  heavy  lo^d^  ,  ,  ..,  \«.,.j^4„^»|,^  » 
^   Could'st  thou  in  that  dread  rnqpicrU  woft       ,     !  .",^„„,:\  i 
;,    In  all  the  awful  wflt  of  <}od>     "   ^'     .  •     .^J^u^^^^  . 

,  SfkO  th^  imprei*  this  sacred law^  n     .,^  ,}.VJi«  :-»%«i  *» 

Xhia  sweet  submission  on  iy  hea^  I   ^    .  .^  ,^  .,j»  , .  j^].^^, 
'        ■'    More  deeply  there  thine  image  draW,  '    '""*    '   '       .•{  .. 
And  grace  m  time  of  need  impart.  * 

•4.  Fain  would  I  welcome  all  thy  wHT,  '  •  i   ' 

••    And  owti  Ay  dealings  wise  and  gbod ;  .•    .  i    w 
^    But O what sinfuldpubts  1  feel» 

-:        1  . '  When  tj'ouble  Hses  like  a  flood  I  >        > 

*  5.  Shine  on  my  soul  with  beams  of  lovc« 

r:   .  :    .   And.let  me  know,  ibat  1  am  dbjne^  .    .  .  : 

JRaise  my  too  grov'ling  thoughts  ,abov^. 
And  strepg$pn  we  withi  strej^gUi  4iwn^., 

*  6.  Then,  though  my  comforts  melt  itway«>.. 

Like  driven  snow  before  ihe  ma, 

May  I  with  true  submiasion  sav^  .  ^ 
**  Lord,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be;  done.*' ' 

'  Comolaiion  to  Parents,  under  the  Lou  of  /;{/<rnf#« 

*  L  Safe  in  the  heav'nly  Shepherd**  arms. 

And  gathered  to  his  faithful'  breast^  '/ 

BeVond  all  danger  pr  alarms, 

rbe^iafiiiltspiHt  isatrest.  .   '  ;0 

'*     ^*  51.  Glad  toforsJEike  the  feeble  clay, 

Aiid  brcttihe  a  pure,  immort&l  Air, 
He  wiagM  htajoyftd  flight  away, 
, ,  .  The  glorjr  of  the  VIess'd  to  siiar&  . 

'    ^  S.  With  pow^rn  enlarged  to  comprehend  v 

The  wondersrof  jredeemji^  jff^e, 
•..  \  Millions  of  blessed  infantai  bend,  >       «     ^-^  f..: 

f  ,  And  see  their  iSaviour  face  ^  &C^  , 

;-*  •  fitoO  could  w* Usten  to  their  prtisei  '   -^   'x.^z 

And  their  divine  enjoyments  se^, 
4    :*«         We  should  not  weep  whea  Jesus  aay?, 
..\    »  '•  .    •*  Suffer  this  babe  to  come  lo  nje.*' 

<*"    .^&Now^  though  we  s^  nor,  \7ei«fiev0; 
v>^>: ...    Wehavearecord  firu)  and.furc;  ,^  \<)^  : 

•'  %.  *^ ..  r  Jfeet  US  its  heav'nly  Voice  receiv^w  .,  .i .,., ,',;,  ,  \ 

And,  trusting,  patiently  enduri^* 


1  i  •  "t «, 


1    »'•'» 


'  &  Soon  may  we  meet  the  hafmy  throng, 
Welcom'cl  fay  ilKse  wlmf  went  l>ef or  e ; 
And  join  tbabe«q|d;M[^tingJOif^  v  *^ 

To  iedt&epanmg.4t»oJ|^  nomomu^.  , ' 


r.  ^m;    yc? 


•     4 


We  ipiiliQ^fQQjiD  for  the  following  as  a  spt^eiinw^o^  (hwm  mi 
*  seasohW  ^i$  rural  9ubjcci«.^ 

*     -     •  ^  For  iheChse  of  the  Ye/kr. 

'  '  ... 

*  U  How  quickly  the  seasons  rempve, 
'"'^  *     M  j^wt  after  jrear  passes  by ! 

Come»  let  us  rejoice  in  his  love, 

*  Who  never  can  alter  or  fie ; 
Here*  here  is  immovable  rock. 

And  all  is  bat  shadow  beside ; 
"'      '  How  sweet  to  reflect,  that  no  shocks 

'   ^       ^  His  sainta/rom  his  love  shall  divide. 

«  2.,Ere  time  and  iu  changes  had  birth* 

Or  place  for  our  dwelling  was  found ;—  ,   . 

Before  he  created  tne  earth. 

Or  gave  to  the  ocean  its  bound ; — 
That' love  which  we  sing  and  adore. 
Shone  fbtth  from  its  centre  divine :   *  *  *' 

And  long  after  time  is  no  more, 
Hia  love  will  eternally  shine., 

*  S.  Then  let  the  vears  hastily  pass. 

They'll  wau  us  the  sooner  above.    .    . 
From  streams  to  the  fountain  of  grace. 

The  sprins  ot  unchangf^ble  love ;  • 
That  love,  which  when  o^ing  restor'd. 

When  lost,  brought  us  back  to  his  fold;' 
And  which,  as  it  shines  in  his  word, 

'Tis  here  our  delight  to  behold. 

*  4.  But  O  as  our  seasons  decline, 

Let  none  on  this  point  he  deceivM  ; 
Inquire,  is  this  blessedness  mifoe. 

Have  I  in  the  Saviour  believed  ?      ^ 
Lord,  answer  this  question' for  me ; 

And  now,  ere  the  year  shall  depart,    ' 
O  let  me  surrender  to  thee, 
^  The  throne  of  a  penitent  heart.* 

Mr.  Bdmeston's  little  Tract  contains  fifty^  hymns,  uni'ch  in  (be 

style  and  'spirit  of  his  **  Sacred  Lyrres;**    Some  of  fhem  are 

very  pleasing  oompositionr.     We  are  not  sure  that  they  are  pa^ 

titfiitarly  adapted  to  Cottagers  ;  but  our  Minstrel  will  not  object 

^  to  find  nia  verses  chanted  by  voices  less  rude,  to  the  gmy  tunes 

from  Rippon  and  Walker  which  be  has  selected  for' them,  ynth 
ttieet  accompanioiettt.    Tta^  following  is  to  be  autig  to  titber 

.      «  Th0  Prag€r.  Meeting. ,  . 

<  Ah^  Cottage  of  Betiumjr,  happy  wertdKili.'* 
r  Where  often  the  Saviour  was  wont  to  repair,;,;     ^    «  , 

'  That  time  has  long  passed  into  distance  and  now        f  / 

No  MtfTfcam  boast  that  <'  the  Miutdr''  is'there  1 
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'   <  But  though  not  iii  dtesence  our  Sivlbur  he  higfi,  *  ''  ^ 
A  guest  to  partake,  and  a  teacher  to  gtnde  r    '"*"'* 
Faith  8ees»  though  unaeeii  bj  the  bodily  eye. 
Him  present  in  Spirit  on  every  side  ! 

*  Yes,  Saviour,  thou  surely  art  here,  for  thou  didst 

A  promise  bestovr  as  thou  passedst  away; 
That  thou  wouldst  for  ever  be  found  in  ibe  midst 
Of  two  or  of  three  who  assemble  to  f^j^* 

We  suspect  that  these  Hymns  were  not  all  originally  com- 
posed for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  now  collected.  Tbey 
are  published  ror  the  use  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and 
we  cannot  but  warmly  applaud  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Author  presented  them  to  the  Committee.  He  .will  excuse  a 
smile  at  the  uncouth  names  of  some  of  his  tunes,  to  our  old- 
fashioned  ears  new  und  strange,  since  we  are  ready  to  shew  our 
favuiirabli'  opinion  of  his  poetical  abilities  by  inserting  another 
of  his  hymns. 

The  Grave  of  the  Pious  Cottager. 

*  All  welcome  to  thine  earthly  bed. 

Thou  pilgrim,  to  thy  home  at  last ; 
Here  rest  thy  worn  and  weary  bead. 
The  bitterness  of  death  is  past ! 

*  Humble  thy  grave,  and  not  a  stone 

Tells  where  the  slumb'ring  body  lies! 
But  God  there  smiles,  and  that  alone, 
A  glory  sheds  that  never  dies  ! 

*  The  flowers  that  o*cr  this  low  bed  bloom, 

The  mantling  turf  that  wraps  it  round. 
How  lovelier  than  the  costly  tomb. 
With  piles  of  massy  marble  crown'd ! 

*  Then  slumber  here— in  Jesus  aleep*^ 

Thy  Saviour  and  thy  God  is  nigh  i 
This  mortal  He  will  safely  keep, 
.    .  Till  rais'd  in  immortality  1' 

g  ■  I  ■■■■■■!  <  ■  I    ■  I  ;P         ■  >        ■  ■  ai         *■<■■       m ■■■Hfcpll 

I  .  -  * 

Art.  IX.  !•  Jn  Iairodwctionto.lMtinCo»struimg:  or  EoMyBs^Vropw* 
,  sive  Lessons  for  Reading,  adapted  to  the  most  popular  Gnunmarti  * 
but  more  particularly  tbc  Eton;  &cc,  6ic*    By  J>  Bosworth,  Vicar 
'  of  Little  Borwood.    12nio^  pp.  I02.<  Price  3s^i5d..    Londoiv  X^^h 

2.  La^  Construing :  or£asy  and  Progccssive  Lessons  from  CJassic#| 

Authors;  with  Rules  for  translating  Latin  into. £il^ish,  deaigjpfd^-ta 

teach  the  Analysis  of  simple  and  compound  Sentences,  and  the  Me- 

'  thod  of  construing  Eutropius  and  Nepos  as  well  as  the  higher  Classics ; 

&c.  &c.  By  J*  Bosworthf  he,  ]2mo.  pp.  U>8..  Pfioa  ^ff.  6d.  1821. 

¥ErE  bBTe  "been  f^reatly  pleased  with  these  twe  connected 
^^    T^umes,    Tl^ey  avoid'  the  evil -of  giving  officious  aid  to  ' 
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tb^lHipil^  MnA  so  pre-occupyiofc  the  exercise  of  bis  own  »iten>^ 
<kMi  Mid  bb  powers  of  exertioo.     While  they,  enable  him  <o 
apply  Im  attaiiimeois,  from  the  ?ery  first  step^  to  a  perceptible 
Md  encouraging  track  of  improvement,  they  call  foriu    the 
powers  of  judgement  and  invention ;  they  furnish  all  the  oi&k 
wfaioh  are  really  desirable,  and  drop  tbem  as  they  become  (fkoxi- 
liarifted ;  they  anticipate  difficulties  and  fireelude  objection^,  not 
by  at  once  developing  them,  but  by  stimulating  and  guiding  tlie 
kttrner's  mkidy  so  ihatbe  draws  out  the  solution  for  kUi^eir 
The  passages  are  selected  from  the  best  Roman  wrUers,  and 
tliey- are  generally  valuable  for  their  sentiment  or  historical  io- 
ibrmafion.     The  ciuantities  of  such  syllables  as  cannot  be  ascf  r- 
taioed'by  the  common  rules  of  Prosody,  are  generally  marked. 
To  every  paragrapli^  a  judicious  set  of  interrogations  are  an« 
nexed,  adapted  to  awaken  the  mind,  and  to  fix  in  it  firmly  tlie 
most  useful  principles  and  positions.     To  the  second  of  the  two 
works  IK  annexed  a  more  complete  and  practical  illustration  of 
the  Roman  Caleodac  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  school- 
book.    In  short,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  either  in  grammar* 
^acbepls  or  in  private  tuition,  the  adoption  of  these  volumes  will 
tend^  more  than  any  other  books  for  tlie  first  readings  after 
*llie  acci<ience,  to  ensure  a  progress,  not  only  more  rapid  than  is 
eoanmon,  but  solid,  and  built  upon  principles  clearly  understood 
and  indelibly  impressed  in  the  memory.    It  is  another  reoom* 
neadatory  circumstance,  not  always  found  in  tcbool-books^  that 
the  style  of  printing  is  clear,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye« 

\|»^l      C      I"'         "    — * — ^ ~  • •    '  I  .1         .         •  "      •  '      * 

Art.  X,  Retrospeeiiauj  a  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  Author 
of  '*  Maternal  Solicitude,''  &c.  Ac  f.cap.  8vo.  pp.  3S0.  Price  6f. 
London.     1821. 

npHE  name  of  the  Author  of  the  **  Family  Mnnsion,*'  will  su- 

^    persede  with  most  of  our  readers,  the  necessity  of  any  crid- 

oal  commendation  of  the  present  tale.     In  its  general  style,  in 

its  fidelity  to  life,   but  somewhat  sombre  colouring,  in  the  vi- 

y^icity  of  the  narrative,  the  strongly  defined  individuality  of  the 

characters,  and  the  impressiveness  of  the  moral  lesson,  it  pre- 

,  s^ts  a  counterpart  to  the  former  work,  tlie  success  of  which 

.  has  amply  justified  our  opinion  of  its  very  high  merit  and  interest 

Mrs,  Taylor's  style  is  so  completely  her  own,  that  we  do  not 

kojOW  any  contemporary  writer  with  whom  she  could  be  wUh 

.proptii^y  compared.     In  whatever  respects  Miss  Edgewofth 

^  QSay  have  the  advantage  as  to  the  force  and  range  of  her.j^otcrs, 

the  key  to  human  motive  and  human  character  which  Mra.  i^aj- 

/lor  possesses  in  her  oorrecUy  Scriptural  views,  enabW  bi^'iopi 

to  go  deeper  into  the  science  of  the  heart,   and  to  entlNt. 

things,  if  not  more  dramatically  as  they  appear,  mm%  Htvij 
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M  tbejr  are.  Tho6«  wbo  admire  Crabbe  as  a  poet,  can  scarcely 
f^iiV^  li^cognbe  in  Mrs.  Taylor's  sketchfS,  ^siinilar  aoodpra^y^f 
<3!b^Tatbn,  applied  to  subjects  taken  from  oHicb  tlie  same  4)^ 
•  partment  of  life,  yi\\\\  a  stern  exclusion  of  the  ideal  aad  tbe  n^ 
nitintSb.  But  (he  spirit  of  these  moral  tales,  is  widely  different 
firotn  that  of  the  moody  satirist  \  and  how  dark  soever  the  genar 
1^1  Colourings  in  frhioh  iife  is  represented  in  these  narratiTea,  re-. 
Hj^iofr  is' always  introduced  in  her  native  character  of  a  oom- 
fbrfcr. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  such  a  tale  as  the  ^'  Fa« 
'^  mily  Mansion/'  wouhl  vary  with  the  character  of  the  reader ; 
bat  vre  are  mistaken  if  its  natural  effect  is  not,  to  induce  that 
pleasurable  melancholy  which  is  strictly  an  emotion  of  tast4l* 
Fbat  which  will  be  produced  by  the  present  tale,  is  less  pleasing^ 
partly  because  less  tragic, — because  the  feeling  which  tbe  close 
inspires,  partakes  less  of  pity  than  of  regret,  and  the  piotuae 
of  happiness  with  which  the  story  ends^  looks  like  desolatioo* 
Blany  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  readers  will  partake  of  ^  Miss  HarrietV 
dissatisfaction,  who  complains  that  it  does  not  <  end  happily;' 
notwithstanding  the  shewing  of  Miss  Harriet's  iatber  that,  in  a 
<sertain  sense,  it  does.  The  valae  of  the  lesson,  however,  is  tto* 
diminished  by  this  circumstanoe.  Not  only  so,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  had  Mrs.  Taylor  ooiiMlted  her  youag 
readers  so  far  as  to  give  a  more  poetical  lermtnation  to  the  tale, 
atid  €0  render  it  in  this  res|iect  more  pleasing,  tbe  lesson  wsoaid 
have  been  less  salutary,  since  that  same  unpleasing  eroocioa  ^m* 
gret  is  the  one  which  belongs  to  such  a  retrospect.  The  ti^i»tiptl- 
toible  character  of  many  errors,  tbe  inefficacy  of  a  long  delayed 
amendment, — the  fdct  that  other  things  besides  gold,  majr    :  ^ 

*  come  a  day  too  late,' 

—these  are  lessons  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to  enforce  at  $^e 
expense  of  a  happy  ending  of  the  tale.  *       f? 

^'  iletrospectioi/'  ie  an  account  of  the  fife  and  adventinres'  of 
Miss,  or  rather  Mrs.  Lucy  Burrows,  written  by  herself.    Iflje 
ipanuscript  was  discovered,  as  such  MSS.  generally  are,  in^'an 
old  ^aiiinet.     It  comprises  the  instructive  cohfessfons  of  arf 'in- 
dividual, all  the  miseries  and  sufTr'rintii^s  of  whose  life  originated 
Jn  one  source — temper.     Miss  Burrows  was  the  daughter  of' a 
.  respectable  solicitor  in  good  practice.   Atfilteeo,  tbe  world  called 
her  ha^ndsome:  and  she  was  disposed  to  believe  it.     She  was  afto 
.  a  wit,  and  could  write  poetry.     Her  natural  temper,  she  lA'foirma 
us^  ^  was  most  sweet,  and  soft,  and  engaging,  and  tiifinbtev'add 
.f^terfchable,  n?/ie«  hfer  i^!II  Was  if 61  opposed, •l^opiliici As  contM)- 
tiKJP/%!*  her  convemen^ri' te^fled,  of  brf  plans  iMUrHl|llMl. 
H^S^  rAeHstie'eij>ei*IenceU  ai^  hid^n!^^  seifsatlon,  accomUaillid 
v^9  9  (ra^sitory  flush  ib  l^e  cheeks^  a  snddcH  pafpitatibn^^tinii^ 


*  qoididqBB  of  utterame  do!  tisual  in  ntore  tranquil 
Sfitt^-:iib«  VfWB  reckon^  by  moat  persona  a  very  i^ood  temperad  f^irl* 
Tfee-(?Nt  serioua  Irial  of  her  temper,  was  occasioned  hya^tlo- 
inte^ic  nuteance  in  <he  sliape  of  a  clerk  of  her  father^s,  fdr  Wlmm 
Sfi^  Burro tva  fiad  conceived  an  aversion  not  wholly  tinreawwi- 
abre,and^om  she  found  both  reserve  and  nogleCt  ineflFeciual 
for  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance.  This  dislike  degenerated 
into  a  confirmed  malice,  and  the  Narrator  CHiididly  attributes  lo 
the^utrly  kidulgeDce  of  malevolent  feelings  in  this  instance,  a 
most  baneful  influence  on  her  future  character.  The  conatant 
obtrusion  of  this  object  of  extreme  dislike  u|M>n  beri|otioo»  o^ie- 
rating  on  the  natural  irritability  of  her  temper,  tended  to  etmS/rm 
t\kxsit  habits  of  feelinc;,  the  inveteracy  of  which  it  required  Imig^ 
and  !9evere  chaattsements  to  subdue.  Her  mother  dies,  ati4  after 
a  decent  period  of  mourning,  during"  which  Lricy's  domeatte  naa- 
nagement  by  no  means  raises  her  in  her' fatherV  g<»od  opinion, 
Mr.  Burrows  announces  his  intention  of  hringing  her  home  a 
motlier  in  law. 

« It  was  bat  a  recent  acquaintance:  my  father  had  met  with  tbc 
lady  at  the  house  of  her  brotoer,  with  whom  she  lived  :  thinking  ber 
a  ifuitable  person,  he  took  no  circuitous  course,  but  came  to  the  point 
at  once,  it  was  not  in  character  for  the  lady  to  be  quite  »o  prompt  in 
hef  d^ision<--8he  had  many  scruples— or  would  have  had  maoy#  bad 
bar  lover  been  disposed  to  listen  to  them;  but  having  no  tine  for, 
daiiyiog,  he  quicaly  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis«^t  was  aqai,  or 
Nfoer,  •*««,"  or  *«  wo."    The  lady  said— *<  v«f«" 

.'1  baa  never  seen  her  till  we  were  introduced  to  eaeh  other,  as 
9iother  and  daughter — it  is  a  moment  I  shall  ever  remember.  Sba 
received  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  apparent  good  will ;  but 
of  my  own  feelings  I  had  not  an  equal  command — my  demeanour  was 
sifllenand  reserved,  neither  conciliating  nor  prepossessing*  How 
nidike  my  mother  l»<thought  I ;  bow  rony  and  beaitny  she  bMksl-pSS 
tbough  that  had  been  a  crime*  But  whatever  might  be  her  omhioQ 
of  met  ^^  behaviour  continued  to  be  unobjectionable ;  so  tbat  I 
seemed  without  the  least  shadow  of  excuse  for  my  sulienness  and  re- 
serve. M^  fiither  was  too  much  occupied  in  business  to  observe  these 
things,  or,  if  he  did,  to  care  about  them;  yet,  I  think,  had  he  paid 
but  common  attention  to  what  was  passine  in  his  family,  he  must  soon 

,  have  discovered  that  his  new  wife  was  a  designing  woman;  and  ibat, 

notwithstanding  external  appearances,  her  dispositions  towaid|i  oa 
were  by  no  means  friendly  :  but  her  general  demeanour  was  saplaa^* 
sible  as  completely  to  conceal  her  aru  from  common  ohseisraia^rafid 
even,  in  some  degree,  from  those  against  whom  they  were  especially 
(Keectedk  ..    "^IC 

<«.  In  tbe-mi^an  /time,  tiie  improved  aq>eot  of  the  .fiuaafy  <wisi(iBbfe 

I  t0{«!B^iQF  eye  ^-^itbe  bouse*  throughout  hare  all  the  aottr ks  mt.  .mfptf^ 

aiaat««kill,.and,address;,aad.she  didipQt  scrapleto  ^iosipiiimi iana 
i^i^irifct  w^y,  what  was  but  too  evident— tbajt.t^o  ptfii^nff  TQ^vp^$itft^* 
iu<ao(^stii  nff.irrs  had  not  taken  place  before  it  was  (wanted^  .  ^^.     , . 


*:<Sal'nilHt  pfodacedtheuicwt  inilatfng  ■ONaSfUDi  in  BqrbAaMDi 
wai^hrt^'MningHig every  tbing  anew  thai  sfe  oaidd'fl<ippQtr4iaA'b0tn^ 
ad}ii#ted  by  my  loolber,.  Soircelv  an  arUofe  of  fuinkum  waa  inftrp^  V 
to.r«taw4ll!8tatioQ,  if  she  could  cUacover  Miat  li^rpr^90^f|or,i^p4ri( 
plflpedit  where  it  8(ood :  to  remove  every  veitise  or  ^em^^l^ff  |>fii|/' 
aec^joied.  |o  be  ber  invariable  aim.  And  for  all  tpesa  cb^n^e3 .  ,ffie  ai^^ ,. 
aign^d  reason^  so  plausible,  tliat  tbey  could  neitlier  easllv  be  contro- '[ 
▼erte'd,  nor  charged  with  the  invidious  motive  from  whicn  they  redly*' 
aphing;  .        1  ) 

*  VtTf  'aihidst  Iwr  mdkifiirious  cares  and  renovatfonSy  mt  slie'oinit 
tir  p^particolar  attention  to  my  habits  and  maniiers :  profestftag  tti^^* 
moitldneere  seal  for  «y  good»  andl  making  many  declarations  m^lM''' 
friawdly  CDoeern?<ii  my  aocpunr,  aba  aufierad  soaroely  a  word;  feak# 
oi:9MUon*tQ  pass  unnoticed.    I  was  now  in  my  twentieth  yteil»  and' 
n>y  .dataial  disppsiiioo;  and  picvioua  babita  were  as  little  saited  aa-osy  •. 
aga  to  this  sort  of  schod  disdplioe.  I  believe  I  iiad  the  general  repit-  ,- 
tatioo.of  bebg  a  good  %Qre  and  graceful  in  my  depor|n}eDt-<*^,aAy , 
rate  a  considerable  sum  iiad  been  expended  U>  render  me.  so :  yi^twii. 
her  unbounded  zeal  and  solicitude  for  my  good,  my  step-mo^^er  disp,' 
covered  that  I  stooped  insufferably  ;  and  to  remedy  this  alleged  de-' 
feet,  whenever  I  happened  to  look  down,  I  was  sure  to  feel  i(itsip^b ' 
the  ahonldert  while  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  my  face,  and  drew  hj^eif  ^ 
up  to  teach  me  by  example  the  proper  attitude!     But  she  hada  re* ' 
frttetory  spirit  to  contend  with ;  tne  invariable  effect  of  every  such  tap 
oa  theehoulder,  was  to  make  me  stoop  the  more  ;  so  that  '^  was.itt 
imminent  danger  of  actually  acquiring  tne  habit  which  hitherto  Iimt 
no  exislenee.    Mjrial  faults  ^whicn  were  not  a  few)  I  pitorststed  in 
with  confirmed  obstinacy,  and  tnose  of  which  I  was  falsely  ae^use^,  1 
perversely  adopted ;  while  amid  all  this  studied  contumacy  on  my 
part,  she  remained  cool  and  persevering,  inflicting  upon  me»  under 
covert  of  kindness,  every  species  of  insult  that  her  ingenuity  coaM  - 
devise. 

*  What  rendered  my  mortification  the  more  intolerable,  was  my 
having  to  endure  many  of  these  maternal  chastisements  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  Peter  Patterson ;  to  whom*  evidently,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  gratifying.  In  aveiyshort  time  my  mother  and  thb  youns 
gehtkman  perfectly  understood  each  other:  the  significant  looks  whfen' 
w^ereihtefOTanged  between  them,  admitted  of  no  misconstruction;* 
abd  this  close  intimacy  and  league  increased  my  aversion  (if  any 
thine  could  do  it)  to  them  both.  Still  my  mother  took  care,  that  I. 
shduld  have  nothing  on  which  to  found  a  plausible  complmnt ;  and 
e^e*  if  any  such  occasion  had  been  given  me,  I  was  by  no  means  sore 
of  redress  from  my  father ;  while,  hid  I  fiiiled  in  my  appeal,  my  sitba-^ 
tion  woaM  probably  have  been  woiae  than  before  J 

m 

Miss  Burrows  is  driven  at  last  to  the  unwarrantable  ateii  et 
laaftinf^  bar  Csthar's  houae,  and  taking  refuge  at  Fanner  Tlib- 
roii||lffooil*a.     This  step  deeidea  her  father  on  pnttiAg-lntty^ke^* 
cMoM « HIa  purpoieri  ptan  of  |>lacing  Iter  in  some  resp^tMte' 
t'ahrtly  aa^  a  jirivatfe  g^vt«rness ;  birt  it  is  fct  the  time  jSiU*  t&iW 
by— tfn  o^r.     The' sun  of  Fanner  Ihorbugh^aod  has'luade' 
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htamdff  tttffieieiitly  agivedUe  to  the  hctf ,  to  rtncter'  tdvitki^e  m 
liKMjf  plAefcrftMe  alternative,  and  be  obtaiiis -Mr.  Buri^eNveVooir- 
6eAt  i^addfess  his  daughter.  His  attachment  purtakMy  liow* 
evef»  of  Oic  sobriety  of  his  character  rather  too  taucb  to  B^cord 

.  vith  our  heruioe^s  romantio  notions.  Her  frietul  and  confidante^ 
llisa.  Watson,  suggests,  that  it  requires  a  little  stimulus^  and  to 
(iaMlte  bis  jealousy  appears  the  most  feasible  plau.    Thia  perilous 

,  expedient  is  resorted  te,  and  is  attended  with  its  merited  result. 

'  Sbe  lMe9  her  lover,  and  ber  fatlier  i»dignaiuly  reverto  tp  bis 
iBnginal  ^ilaa  ibr  getting  rid  of  her,  Sbe  ie  aiiuMDenedr  hove 
fteili  beff'SeDOBd  sitvfttiMi  as  governess,  lo  attend  the  Awtla  bad 
o£'h«r  mother- itt-law,  who,  conseience-smitteii)  eoiifesaes>(ttiviag 
been  the  principal  agent  In  breaking  off  ber  eeqdaintaiiM  with 
VPilKara  Tboroughgood,  and  an  accomplice  in  htlercepthig  all 
the  tetters  between  her  absent  brother  Richardand  his  family. 
Miss  iTurrows  is  agafn  left  the  mistress  of  her  father's  house, 
andsbe,succiseds  so  {ar  in  adapting  her  conduct  to  bis  habitSt 
as  t^  preclude  the  necessity  of  his  seeking  for  auotber  sub* 
aiiliUe. 

'  *  The  yean  1  tfius  spent,  alone  with  my  father,  notwithstanding  hk 
and  flfiT  own  manifold  imperfectioos,  I  must  number,  now  that  they 
at«  pm  and  for  ever  gone,  among  the  most  tranquil  of  my  Kfe.  He 
shewed  more  of  parental  feeling  than  had  been  manifested  durmg  my 
ybung^  days,  often  alluding  to  his  son  Richard  with  deep  interest 
and  regret*  This,  cspecialty,  was  a  subject  on  which  our  fedSngs 
were  in  perfect  uniton,,  and  it  essentially  contributed  to  mutual  en- 
diearmtot.  Time  thus  imperceptibly  stole  away  without  any  parti- 
cular event  to  arark  its  ^^ress,  till  I  found  myself  vei]giBe  towards 
my^ttaeridii&tt;  and  by  this  time  I  began  to  repine  occasionally  at  the 
monotonous  life  I  lived,  and  seemed  doomed  to  live^  I  had,  it  if  true, 
a'numet'ous,  and  as  the  world  goes,  an  agreeable  and  respectable 
cirefe  offHends  around  me ;  nor  did  I  want  any  of  the  accommoda* 
tibns  or  even  hixuries  of  life.  But  pleasures  derived  fVom  such  sources 
oea  ta  their  very  nature  only  add  to  our  real  happiness  when  they 
i^mish  the  mere  relaxations  of  a  mind  fully  engaged  in  worthy  ana 
important  pursuits  :-^they  become  positive  sources  of  pain,  and  of 
ikaescribanle  dFsguse,  when  tliey  form  in  themselves  the  90\p  or  die 
chief  dbject^  of  life.' 

,  Xbfr  sickening  aianftony  joC  ber  days,  is  broken  by  tha  oealk 
o£baaSalhei».ai|d  oar  heroine  fiads  hevseif  witiiout  reataaial,.  ber 
own  mistresf,  and  tUeinistresaof  aooosiderabie  fortune;  ]fflt,tbis 
ill  pooipeosates  for  tbeloss  of  her  only  friend  and  prot/eclAC*., 


f  I  soon  found,  however,  that  that  independence  in  itafiflV'lltttilds, 
for  which  my  yet  unbroken  spirit  had  been  over  piniag;  was<aot^t6  be 
parchased  by  money.  Indeed^  in  what  state  can  we  poMibly  b«fiape4 
that  sbali  render  us  mdependent  of  our  feliowv.<  ataniwii  >^>4ariiiaj^0T 
many  reqiects  are  the  rich  still  more  de|)endent  than  the  poor ! 


T«yk>r'ii  MehoipeQiifm-  -Jftfi 

•«  i  kad  mme  but  very  distant  relatisei^  wkh  whom  I  kjitptt jiit^^ntar- 

C)0}if9e»   aod  I  now  took  especial  care  that  it  should  ^t^tv^ipe 

viare  frequent;  under  the  idea  that  any  attcnuons  pi^hft^ijjp^ft.^gn 

tlietr  part  must  of  necessity  proceed  from  interested  views,  .1  aker* 

wfnea  neither  to  be,  nor  to  seem  to  be,  th^  dupe  o£  kni  A^ii&n^'hr 

attiefntionsy  the  motive  of  which  might  be  suspected  i  and'  r^o(nilft  I 

had  so  perfected  my  natural  discernment  by  experibnc6»  Inaif'l^Se- 

Ifeved  I  cottid  always  detect  the  hidden  motives  of'eter/dbeSbWi- 

4titt ;  'Md,  in  tbis  pursuit,  I  was  of^en,  if  niot  yefy  ch^ritable>'ift'f«iBt 

'rery  ingenious,     I  have  since  had  reason  to  que^ob  tlie  eorlvetness 

«>f  Many  o€  my  sage  surmises.  Indeed,  when  discernment  is  shaspen^d 

hf  jH^temper,  it  gradually  induces  habits  of  ahsurdsuspicioa,    Jf  Jifia- 

Kgnity  quickens  the  intellectual  sight«  it  at  the  same  time,  coalra^ta 

the  field  of  vision ;  and,  1  believe,  that  those  who  have  discerxujaeot 

without  candour,  are  almost  as  apt  to  be  mistaken  in  their  judgm^jits 

of  character,  as  those  who  have  candour  without  discernment.    Jq 

fact,  I  overrated  my  knowledge  of  the  world — t  had  lived,  jt  is  true, 

in  more  than  one  family — I  had  made  some  journeys  of  plieasure,  and 

1  bad  mfxed  in  general  society ;  but  tny  mind  was  never  tranquil 

Enough  Ibr  me  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  wise  obser^afi(^:  tmd 

many  who  have  been  confined  all  their  days  to  a  far  narrower  'i^^e, 

^ray  have  exceeded  me  in  sound  practical  knowledge  of  human  naturej^ 

and.of  the  world.  ,     .    ^ 

*  Having,  among  all  my  numerous  acquaintances^  do  attaphment 
^hicb  deserved  the  name  of  friendship— on  looking  around'  roj^^^d 
SEiking  an  estimate  of  my  present  condition,  I  found  myself  i^spUtj^ry 
^eing  in  the  midst  of  a  world,  of  which  I  had  once  formed  such  s|in- 
guine  expectations.  With  these  melancholy  feelings^  I  resolve^,  to 
quit  the  busy  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  select  a  situation,  nnpre 
CQpgenial  to  what  I  imagined  to  be  my  natural  taste.  That  J  mi^ht 
l^e  uee  from  all  cares,  vexations,  and  incumbrancest  I  determined  to 
l^ard  in  some  respectable  family;  and,  having  fixed  upon  ^  part 
pf  the  country  delightful  in  its  scenery,  a  neighbourhood  che^rfu^  ia 
its  societT,  and  a  family  unexceptionable  from  its  general  character, 
1  adjusted  my  affairs,  and  took  leave  of  my  native  town,  not  witl^ut 
aome  painful  emotions  when  the  parting  moment  ardve.d.*  '  '^ 

The  resuR  of  tfais  experiment  makes  her  regret  that  she  aad 

/quitted  the  house  in  Trliich  she  was  born,  in  whicti  ber  pare'^tfi 

bad  lived  and  died.     She  now  takes  a  house,  deterix^ui<^d-tq  %ve 

an  establishment  of  ber  own,  correspoudiog^  to  her  rank  anci  for* 

'tune ;  but  is  again  led  to  wish  that  she  had  be^aless  pUBCipltaie  in 

Krtiag' with  her  father's  furmture,  which  nowseeaisin  li^i^*re« 
llection,  idl  in  tlie  wide  world  with  which,  her  f(^Iiiigis;>M 
Bei^Iy  alKdd.    *  If  1  eouid  now  huve  looked  roudd^  «ii|Mi^^4h6^iold 
M,|^«Q|j|9iii«-aiid  tables^  the   bureaus  and  cabiDets^.l^  should  il«Te 
-:  <^rlbiiiigbt  fBfself  lesB  soiilary-^-lesS'  desdiat^**     Satiety  .fmit^oba- 
jl^fiD^MltaAteml  her  variaue  p)an»  for  hetiig  bappy^  ;  tSbe  be- 
jpOTtmad  atteodMit  upoi^  an  etaog^dical  nbmlrf # ''but  her 


'^   *-.^? 


fe^Ud^  mre  soufed  and  4«ioled  by  ilie  spirit  oFrcKfidli^^^iM-' 
mofiity. 


^  Tears  thus  passed  away,  and,  to  my  shame  I  own,  left  me 
tiooary  as  to  real  happiness,  and  ignorant  of  the  most  effectiml 
of  attaining  it.  One  day,  while  brooding  over  my  manifold  aonrowsp* 
in  9  coromodious  apartment,  by  the  side  of  a  blazing  fire»  and  with 
four  servants  at  my  beck,  my  reveries  were  disturbed  by  a  amUan 
knock  at  the  door :  it  was  no  sooner  opened,  than  an  elderly 
man  appeared  before  me. 

^  **  Your  name  is  Burrows,  I  presume,  madam  V  said  be* 

« *<  Yes,  sir/' 

<  <<Then,*^  said  he,  **  I  am  Richard  1"  and  in  ap  instant  we 
in  each  other^s  arms. 

<«  Dear  Richard !*'  said  I,  '^dear,  dear  Richard!"  and  I  could 
utter  no  more.  It  was  a  moment  ever  to  be  remembered;  a  pleaaU^ 
delirium,  which  I  am  continually  endeavouring  to  recal,  till  I  awake, 
and  the  illusion  vanishes  like  a  summer's  dream. 

*Vo  sooner  had  our  first  emotions  subsided,  than  othens  of  a  moie 
sober  nature  ensued ;  we  mutually  wondered  at  what  in  reality  waaao 
wonder-^the  changes  effected  by  time  in  our  persons  and  naai^iien : 
we.  eazed  at  each  other  with  alternate  exclamations  of  astonishjueDt^ 
yet  X  occasionally  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Richard— -the  compaoion  of 
my  youthful  days — an  engagins  expression  of  countenance,  which 
neither  years  nor  vicissitudes  had  been  able  entirely  to  oUitemte* 
BuC  he,  m  his  turn,  declared,  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  loiqr  Buif owa 
remained.—**  Dear  girl,"  said  he,  **  you  have  had  your  sorrow%  I 
am  sure.  Old  Father  Time,  merciless  as  he  is,  has  never  done  ^ 
thiir'  and  theii  his  lips  quivered — and  I  burst  into  a  convulsive  fit  of 
weebing. 

4  We  nowdncussed  the  subject  of  our  interrupted  intercourse.  He 
assnred  roe  that  it  had  occasioned  him  the  most  afBictive  disquietode, 
—that  he  had  used  every  possible  means  to  diacover  tlie  cause;  and 
from  his  account,  there  appeared  reason  to  believe,  that  betidea  tboae 
letters  which  had  been  so  iniquitousljr  intercaited,  some  most  bave 
miscarried.  He  added,  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  service,  and  his 
own  immediate  affairs,  had  at  length  occasioned  him  to  desist  from 
further  inquiries,  till  he  should  again  visit  his  native  land — a  peiiod 
which  had  been  protracted  from  time  to  time,  beyond  his  expectations. 
The  relation  of  hia  adventures  during  our  long  separation,  was  re« 
served  for  future  opportunities.  My  stoi-y  was  soon  told :  he  was 
deeply  interested  and  affected  with  the  account  of  the  death  of  our 
parents:  against  my  step-mother  he  expressed  a  deep  resentmeot, 
although  I  related  to  him  but  one  instance  of  her  perfidy;  yet|  in  the 
mtdst  of  his  aneer,  he  was  softened  by  the  account  of  her  djing  ia« 
guiah^andhis  features  discovered,  that  the  amiable  sensibiUties  -  af 
youth  had  not  been  lost  in  the  rough  discinlino  of  life. 

<  How  different  from  my  accustomed  feelings  were  those  with,  wbidi 
I  retired  to  rest  on  this  memorable  night!  Foraorae  hooia  I.eaukt 
not  aleep  :-— at  length,   with  a^heart  at  ease,  I  fell  into  a;tJ9e^ 


»1u|riK%(Pfi4il^i'iokemih^-iBoniiog  quite  ufilik«'theftifam4MiiiK-whe- 
had  risen  from  the  same  pillow  the  precedine  day.  Oh,  what  a  cbder^ 
ful  breakfast  it  was! — every  thine,  within  door  and  without,  seeiqe^. 
to-*^^  changed;  so  much  does  Uie  aspect  of  external  circumstances 
doyod  upon  our  internal  feelings.  Now,  teasing  world,  thought  I, 
viHM' petty  troubles  at  least  shall  annoy  me  no  longer.  Richdrd  is 
hefe:  fhow  henceforth /tot// enjoy  the  Dounties  of  providence— ndr, 
a»'llMMfe  done  hitherto,  learn  their  value  only  by  their  loss. 

*•  TbuSf  in  a  few  short  hours,  my  prison  was  converted  into  a  pa- 
lace ;  the  servants  appeared  really  pleased,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see 
them  participate  in  my  happiness.    Friends  and  neiKnbours  poured 
in,  and  gave  my  brother  a  hearty  welcome ;  while  the.  village  rang  with 
tbe news  froto  one  end  to  the  other.    Invitations  ensued  in  quick  sue* 
cession,  and  many  weeks  were  spent  in  festivities  at  home  and  abroad. 
titt  things  gradually  subsided  into  a  sober  calm :  the  novelty  had 
O09$ed,  and  the  emotions  of  our  friends,  who  at  first  were  surprised, 
and  amused,  began  to  abate, — I  confess  I  thought  rather  premature^ 
ly  :  but  I  was  too  busily  employed  in  adjusting  the  house  for  the  ro- 
cepilon  of  its  new  master,  to  be  much  disconcerted  at  these  things, 
Vsrious  alterations  and  improvements  were  now  agreed  upon  and . 
adapted,  for  mutual  accommodation  and  pleasure :  and  again  I  ex- 
perienced the  happy  effect  of  employment.    It  is  true,  my  brother' 
and  I  could  not  exactly  agree  respecting  some  of  our  arrangements, ' 
aad  occasionally  were  in  danger  of  suffering  our  disputes  to  degene* 
race  tnto  peevishness;  but  the  recollection  that  I  was  Lucy,  and  that, 
Im  was  Ri(Aardf  had  a  sort  of  magic  influence  on  our  feelings,  and 
qiiickly  put  the  evil  demon  to  flight.' 

.  Here',  if  it  were  not  real  life  that  is  to  be  portrayed,  and  real 
character  that  is  to  be  illustrated,  would  have  been  the  pUce  to 
give  a  happy  turn  to  the  story.  But  Richard  cannot  work  a 
mlnacley  and  the  following  account,  though  it  contains  a  humi* 
lil^ting  picture*  is,  we  are  persuaded,  not  overwrought,  lu- 
daedi.  ti>e  freedona  from  any  thing  bordering  on  exaggeration, 
whieti  ebaracteria&es  Mrs,  Taylor*s  writings,  would  warrant  our 
giving  her  credit  for  adhering  to  literal  fact,  even  where  she 
initi^it  seem  to  deviate  from  probability ;  according  to  the  French 


adage — 


*  Le  vrat  n^at  pas  ioufours  le  vraisemblabk** 


'*  -My  brother's  constitution  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  Ions 
and  severe  service,  under  a  burning  sun  :  he  had  scarcely  seated 
hiaaself  beside  me  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  before  I  observed  the. 
tremulous  motion  of  his  hand,  and  other  symptoms,  that  betrayed 
the  invalid.  In  consequence  of  this,  his  naturally  sweet  and  ensag- 
iof  temper  was  occasionally  obscured  by  peevishness  and  irritalHiity ; 
yet  he  was  so  radically  amiable,  that  had  his  little  infirmities  even 
Manhumouredi  instead  of  thwarted,  I  now  verily  believe  (now  that 
it)  IS  too  hHe)  the  probability  of  his  regaining  a  degree  of  health 
wmmM  have  bieea  much  gfreater.  I  was  so  intent  on  his  good,  that 
oflen  I  did  not  perceive  I  was  putting  him  to  the  torture ;  and 
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itnafjfgihf  inuigifiai,  Act  his  well-being,  present  boA  fotuvi^  ^fMlijr 
depetiddd  en  m^  curbing  and  thwarting  what  I  called  bis  wkmii ;  mk 
t]k$s  sort  of  discipline  was  more  than  half  a  century  too  late.' 

*  Tet,  notwithstanding  the  discordance  of  our  principles  and  sa- 
tural  4ivoaitionSy  our  mutual  attachment,  I  am  sure,  continued  iia- 
i^ated.  Strange,  that  I  should  have  no  more  command  oiter  the 
ebollitiopt  of  my  temper*  with  this  bi^ifual  conviction  on  my  miod! 
that  I  could  on  no  occasion  yield  one  particle  of  my^  own  pi^esaot 
convenience,  or  waive  aa  opinion  on  the  merest  trifle,  in  codi^aneo 
to  that  being  whom  I  valued  beyond  all  the  world  I  All  mr  goodneaa 
seemed  to  consist  in  resolves  for  to-morrom  ;  but  against  the  assaults 
of  to-day  I  was  ever  unprepared.  That  I  was  myself  not  altogether 
exempt  from  whims  and  unreasonable  caprices,  my  preceding  history 
pretty  clearly  evinces^-^and  Uichard  could  see  them;  but  he  waa 
neither  rigid  nor  severe  iii  noticing  or  opposing  them ;  so  long  as  he 
could  have  his  own  wav»  he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  rest,  and  well 
contented  that  I  should  have  mine:  he  seldom  retorted  upon  me,  aa 
he  might  very  fairly  have  done,  had  he  been  so  iniRned ;  and  it  was 
well  that  be  did  not,  because  it  must  have  led  to  endless  recrimi- 
nations. 

<  But  which  of  all  my  whims  and  caprices  could  be  named  in  com* 
parison  with  his  requiring  me  to  drop  nine  drops  of  rum  into  a  glaaa 
of  water  for  him  every  night,  immediately  before  he  retired  to  hia 
room  I  I  objected  to  it  from  the  very  first,  as  a  most  unreasooaUs 
and  ridiculous  custom.  ^  Lucy,"  said  he,  **  my  hand  shakes  ao  of 
late,  that  I  cannot  do  it  my«elf,  or  I  would  not  trouble  yoa ;  and  now 
I  cannot  give  it  up,  for  I  have  taken  it  these  seven  years/' 

<  ^*  Then,"  said  I,  •'  permit  me  to  say,  tiiat  you  have  taken  it 
sptreo  years  too  long." 

^  '  Still  he  went  on  to  insist  on  it  most  peremptorily,  as  actually  es- 
sential to  his  night's  repose.  Nine  drops  of  rum  in  a  glass  of  wUer, 
neither  more  nor  fewer,  for  he  maintained  that  he  could  ascertain  the 
exact  quantity  to  a  single  drop !  Now  I  would  rather  have  walked  or 
run  nine  times  up  and  down  stairs  every  night,  and  the  same  every 
morning — or  what  would  have  been  still  worse,  have  had  nine  of  bis 
jovial  companions  to  dinnerr— than  perform  a  service  so  irrational  and 
slavish.  So  after  sundry  reasonings  and  expostulations,  and  occastooal 
sallies  of  wit  had  been  resorted  to  ineffectually,  (in  which  so  mudi 
had  been  said,  that  nathing  new  remained  to  say) — I  determined  to 
brave  his  irritability,  and  put  in  the  quantity  at  random,  though  I  will 
do  myself  the  justice  to  add,  that  I  aimed  at  as  accurate  a  guess  aa 
possible :  hut  at  such  perpetual  slavery  to  a  ridiculous  whim,  ny  rea- 
son (aa  I  thought),  or  my  temper,  revolted.  Not  for  a  single  dW^ 
qr  month,  or  year,  but  to  the  end  of  life,  if  I  now  yielded,  sboiM  C 
be  doomed  every  night  to  the  intolerable  drudgery  of  pouring  akif 
dropaof  fua  iotaa  giass  of  water r^-*-with  less  it  would  be  ahiHiMu* 
with  mora  it  wodd  taale  of  the  spirit!  and  ao  a  dispaao^  f&m 
gnouBtiiig  to  what  eome  people  might  Inure  called  a  downrigha  -m^f^ 
lely  T!^'^  ^o  tvo  BnUf  in  my  opinion,  to  bo  preferrnl;  andit 
hocanie  sahabitual,  that  at  length  wc  regularly  aat down  to  jUfpisr. ^ 
full  array  tot  the  onaeu' 


•  *  ^'  Coroe,**  said  I,  one  cv6n5ng,  when  my  brother's  ftetfulness'  on 
ihe  subject  had  exceeded  the  woul  bounds,  «  jonlort  to  t^H  trti-'  of 
youf  valour,  and  your  brave  exploits ;  but  remember,  that  *  b^  wbo 
riitcib  his  spirit,  is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a  cky.'  '* 

*  ''  Tes/*  said  he,  **  and  there  are  those  who  can  boaac  of  having 
done  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.'* 

*  So  saying,  he  rose,  and  left  the  room  in  great  irritation.  . 

*  The  next  morning,  he  did  not  nnpear  at  breakfast :  all  alatnif  I 
fastened  to  his  chamber,  and  tenderly  inquired  if  he  was  unwell, 

'  «*  I  do  ixot  feel  quite  the  thing,"  said  he ;  •*  but  let  mQ  alone,  , 
and  I  shall  probably  be  up  by  dinner  time." 

*  He  was  up—but  evidently  disordered ;  he  had  no  appetite^  and 
his  cheeks  were  alternately  pale  and  flashed.  Tortured  by  fears  and 
self-reproach,  I  believe  1  oppressed  him  with  officious  tenderness : 
he  seemed  to  retain  no  resentful  feelings,  but  became  so  rapidly  ill 
before  night,  as  to  need  medical  assistance.  The  disorder,  however, 
continued  to  baffle  all  our  endeavours.  My  pen  here  lafls  to.  dMCC 
the  torture  of  my  mirfd.  What  sacrifice  would  1  not  have  roadEe-*^ 
what  suflerings  would  I  not  have  endured,  to  have  protracted  his  Itfb 
hu^  a  few  more  weeks  ? — ^long  enough  to  have  afforded  me  aiu^ther 
opportunity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  my  affection,  by  uniform  kind- 
iic^s,  and  such  attentions  to  his  innocent  caprices,  as  a  brother  so 
loving  and  so  beloved  had  a  right  to  claim. 

'  I  approached  his  bed  with  a  glass : — ••  Here  is  your  water,**  sai^ 
I,  «*  dear  Richard,  with  juit  nine  drops  in  it.  I  assure  yoa  it  is  ex- 
act ;  perhaps  it  will  refresh  you." 

*  He  wanted  it  not :  I  knew  he  did  not :  yet  I  raised  his  head,  ana 
applied  it  to  his  parched  lips !  but,  oh  1  his  clay-cold  hand,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  guide  it,  struck  a  chili  to  my  heart.    I  felt  that  very  few 

^  more  of  my  officious  services  would  be  needed.     I  bung  over  him  with 
all  the  yearnings  of  tenderness  and  despair. 

'  »« 1  </o  love  you,  dear  Richard j"  said  I.  **  I  do  love  you;  you 
believe  that  I  do  ?''*^bQt  be  spake  not,  neither  reg^arded. 

*  <*  Only  let  mc  know  that  you  believe  it,'*  continued  I,  <*  by  jost 
^ingyour  hand.*' 

<  At  that  moment  there  was  a  slight  motion  of  the  hand;  but  X 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  an  involuntary 
movement,  or  in  compliance  with  my  request.  No  day  passed  Kt 
many  succeeding  months,  in  which  1  did  not  torture  my  recollection, 
if  possible  to  establish  the  fact ;  and,  occasionally,  to  this  very  hour, 
]  cannot  avoid  dwelling  on  the  scene,  in  the  vague  hope  of  extrflet- 
ing  that  particle  of  consolation  from  it;  although  every  daymcreasev 
4io  difficulty,  and  renders  the  image  I  attempt  to  portray,  ihore  and 
A6te  indistinct.' 

-The  death  of  her  brotber  plunges  her  into  a  state  of  despopd* 
M^y,  w<iteb  issues  in  a  dangerous  illness.  Or  her  recovery, 
better  views  and  better  feelings  appear  to  have  gained  the  as«^ 
^ddency.  Accidental  circumstances  lead  to  a  renewal  of  bev( 
ioquaiotaoce  with  the  inestimable  friend  of  her  early  jrears,  |be 
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wifi^  pf  Farnoer  ThDro>ugb(DOo<iU  no«r  the  wiciaw.  of  aneooad 
busb^na  f  and  rroin  ber  son.  WUliaiiiy  now  a  widower*  ouur  lie- 
<foine  receives  a,  sober  ireAew4il  of  the  oflTer  he  had  ma4e,  .forty' 

iear^  before.  But  she  was  not  disposed  to  afford  amiiM&meat  to 
er  contented  neighbours,  and  was  no  longer  given  to  ohaage ; 
and  Mr.  Thoroughgood,  apprectatitig  her  motives,  %c<}ui^s<^.ip 
the  pfrbprietjr  of  her  refusal.  In  the  society  of  bis  aged  tno'tf^, 
bet*  Aauglytery  and  gprand-children,  Mrsi  Burrows  finds  a  Source 
of  sifliitafy  interest  and  sympathy,  which  has  the  happiest  Effect 
M  her'fiiettn^  ;  and  the  evening  of  her  days  is  serene  dnd 
che^rAil,  attended  by  tbe  consolations  of '  friendship,  and  giltiiHi 
by  the  ho|tes  of  immortality.  , .     ' 

In  one  respect  oiily  we  anticipate  an  objecfion  to  the  tetfAi^iiify 
of  tfie  tale.    It  certainty  is  not  adaptedf  to  reconcife  ihe  fair 
reader  to.tbe  idea  of  a  single  life.   Mrs.  Taylor  is,  we  shrewdly 
■ttspctt,'  a'Mend  to  matrimony,  and  we  venture  to  beliere,  not 
vritHout  reason.     Btat  she  will  readily  concede,  that  a  more  .dan- 
gerous Aeterminatton  cannot  be  fbrmed  by  any  young  lady,  ur 
any  sfafgl^  lady  net  yoiung;  than  to  be  married  at  all  events,  'f  lie 
apprehension  of  being  li*f(  in  a  world  of  strangers,  is  Kkely  io 
^erate'far-'more  forcibly  on  strong  and  cultivated  minds^  tbah 
any  fear  of  the  *  World's  dread  laugh,*  or  any  regard  for  the 
Veib;af  prqudiees  attaching  to  the  single  state ;  and  the  Aire  of 
Liicy  Burrows  may  seemi  to  bold  out  a  warning,  not  merely  a>$ 
to  ttie  effects  of  temper,  but  ss  to  the  consequences  of  refu^ng 
a  good  ofibr,  and  not  having  another  till  too  late.    Now,  we  are 
not  dure  that  this  is  exactly  the  lesson  which  either  our  Author 
intend  to  convey,  or  which  the  circumstances  of  society  call 
for.    Is  there  not,  on  the  contrary,  some  danger  that,  under. 
tHe  apprehension  to  T^hich  we  have  alluded,  a  compromise  of 
respectability,  a  surrender  of  true  independence,  and  a  peritotis 
risk  of  l^appiness  may  he  Incurred,  ^vhen,  late  in  life,  aniolhr- 
portuiiity  presents  itself  to  an  incUvidnal   in  Miss  BnrrofrrS' 
drcumstances,  of  attaining  the  rank  and  dignity  of  mairofi  ?'— 
We  know  of  but  one  way  in  which  Mrs.  Taylor  can  eifijfctiiirifjf^ 
tepair  any  mischief  which  she  may  in  this  respect  have  un^tid* 
pectin^ly  occasioned  ;  and  that  is,  by  furnishing  us  with  another 
tale,  as  an  ^  antidote  to  the  miseries^  of  a  single  life,  in  whicji 
the  heroine  shall  have  tbe  merit  of  declining  an  oflTer  at  an  «l^ 
lAen  it  vrould  not  have  been^ridiculous  to  accept  it,  and  the  stiq. 
Irigber  merit  of  providing  her  own  happiness  by  means  equalijL 
Wkhin  the  reach  of  married  and  sitfgle.    This  is  a  debt  whidH 
#e  Vlrink'otii^  Author  oWes  tier  sex  and  the  publFc ',  and  WftH  ihi 
Onderstindihg  that  sTie  will  tii  due  time  dlsdhafge  the  obKgritAT' 
we  give  bur  very  cordial  recoroniendation  *of  her  present *VolUiil§|" 
as  r^lete  with  the  most  instructive  lessoAs'both  to  yaong'andofd^ 
iml  in  every  Way  worthy  of  the 'Writer's  iretl  teamed  t^pntftrtoAr 
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*  'iRykklriotts  Characten  recorded  in  the  Evangelists:  adapted  to  Juve- 

-  'riile  Udders.    By  the  Kev.  Robert  Stetetoon,  of  t&i\t  H^ifagham. 

lit  Contimiation  of  two  former  Volomes.  2'vok.  ISmo.     Price  lOs* 
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I^CRIPTURE  History  is  so  frequently  rear)  by  young  per- 
^  sons  as  a  task,  rather  than  as  a  pleasiirei  that  aiiy  attempt 
io  place  it  in  an  engagino^  point  of  view,  is  worthy  ofcomaien- 
datioQ.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  there  is  any  thing  r^e- 
;  pulsive  in  the  original  phraseology :  on  the  contrary,  its  siniplicity, 
its  Tenerable  antiquity*  and  its  unafTecledness  are  peculiarly 
^^tfractive.  At  the  same  time,  the  habit  of  reading  the  Scrip* 
tures  in  early  youth,  before  the  mind  is  sufficiently  matured  to  ap-' 
preciate  their  peculiar  beauties,  and,  more  especially,  tb^  prac-^ 
tice  of  making  them  a  book  of  elementary  instruction  in  reading, 
giusthave  a  tendency  to  produce  a  degree  of  inaltention,  and  to 
render  the  mind  insensible  to  the  freshness  and  originatity  oftbe 
9|yle«  A  ripened  understanding  may,  io  pari,  cocrtct  ibis  «vil ;' 
yet,  it  is,  we  apprehend,  with  the  youthful  reader,  a  dUliouli  .tajsk 
to  sit  down  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  a  mind  as  keenly 
^ive  to  their  beauties,  and  as  free  from  previously  formed  habits 
of  inattention,  as  when  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  literary  prp- 
ductions  of  the  day.  Hence,  the  very  same  facts  when  pc)es/!f|tq|d 
in  a  different  form,  may  probably  arouse  that  attention,  mid  exc^ 
^bat  curiosity  which  would  otherwise  have  lain  dormant^  and  Uii^ 
counteract  the  prepossessions  of  an  ill-conducted  educaUoo,rby 
leading  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume  with  ardour,  an^ 
perseverance. 

.  Tiie  work  before  us,  of  which  we  noticed  some  time  ago  4lpe 
first  two  volumes,  is  professedly  *  adapted  to  juvenile  Readers,' 
and  as  such,  it  is  entitled  to  indulgence^  We  could  wish,  howr 
i>ver,  that  the  subjects  noticed  had  beei^  treateil  in  a  way  more 
calculated  to  C4II  forth  the  intellectual  energies  of  its  youthful 
readers.  A  wide  field  was  opened  before  the  Author,  and  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  make  the  discussions  bear  more  directly 
on  some  of  the  grand  questions  of  theology,  as  well  as  to  em- 

S^oy  more  copiously  the  aids  of  Biblical  criticism,  or  to  illustrate 
e  narratiyea  by  references  to.  oriental  history,  customs,.'  %i|d 
inaniiers.  For  instance,  in  noticing  '  the  Temptation,'  *  tll^' 
'  marria^  at  Cana,*  '  tlie  cure  of  demoniacs,'  it  wopld  bav^ 
deeo  advisable  to  make  a  more  explicit  reference  to  the  varioM^ 
opinions  entertained  with  regard  to  those  parta  of  H^  Soriptuco 
narrative,  and  to  mentiou  the  grounds  of  the  more ,  pcobable 
loterpretation. .  The  sketch  given  of  *  the  Resurrection,'  -oom^. 
nearest  to  our  idea  ;  yet,  even  in  tliis  iiis(aQce,.ihe,enumeraiioim 
of  the  cTidences,  though  comprehensive,  is  neitlier  ao  clear  nor 


2W^  SlmiMit^  «wrip$Hm  P^bmi^.  ^ 

80  forcible  as,  vrlihn^i^ngidkgki-  mscMohn  k  migiil  ha?ebeen 

Had  tbia  course  been  adapted,  'Ve  <lbink  tfi»t>a  tkRibie  advan- 
tage would  bave  been  secured;  »  Ttia  baok  weuM/Hot  bave  been 
.cohlHk^d'^o  *  juvenile  readers/  but  would  have  interested  aod 
in^lfit^'tb^mMdljngjChifise^  of  society  geuerallyt  bf.poeiaaf^- 
inff'^iime^.f^t  live  mgst  important  and  most  pleasing  top|da!qf.. 
iheokKWal  trtJtb  ia  a  popular  form  ;  and  it  would  have  qU^dv  * 
intd  estei^cise.  the  loenlal  powers,  of  the  young,  for  ynboa^  iila    • 
priaeipally  adapted    Tbe  grand  requisite  is^  todestri^y  hdWto 
of  Siiaxlentioii  m  young  peraoas,  and  to  mat^  them  ikimk  ;  jmmI 
we  belrevia  iliat  if  young  people  were  treated  noore  as  mail) 
and  IfsS  as' children,   this  desu*able  efiect  would   be  in  fpraot 
measure  produced.    No  method  is  more  fitted  for  accompli&hig^ 
this  olj^ect  thanj  in  books  written  for  them,'  touching  just  so  far 
upon  points  of  inquiry  and  of  speculation,  as  will  render  some 
degree  of  application  necessary,  and  produce  a  desire  for  filrther 
information.  .   ,.        . 

Probably,  the  veherahle  Author  intended  by  this  litde  Wdfty 
to  ^ffurd  thi9  benefit  and    pleasure  of  instruction  to  that  num^« 
rous  deapriptioo  of  young  people,   whose  limited  inroruiatton 
wouldleave  them,  in  capable  of  following  him  into  a  more  literary. 
patb.    Aftucb  iiistruqtion  may  be  derived  from  it,  and  thei^in 
an  imaffectedneas  in  tho.$t>le  which  it  is  but  jiistice  to  comnietid. 
Above  all,  a  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and  of  tender  sol ic>itu4^fo|r 
tbe'^est'  interests  of  the  rising:  generation,  breathes  io  every 
pa^  -  It  IS"  peculiarly  pleasing  to  observe  an  aged  minialer^ 
who %as passed  through  the  long  stages  of  a  protracted  Kl^,'aa4 
whose  '^  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,*'  '>wfao  baa  warred  m^- 
goGfd  warfare,  and  is  fast  verging  to  the  coniinea  of  inndrj* 
tality,  where  his  toils  wHl  te  rewarded  with  unfading  honoili9,* 
dechcating  the  last  of  his  mental  energies  to  those  who  are'  iA-*' 
tering  upon  the  career  of  active  life,  and  who  are  soon  to  BII  iip' 
tbejitations  which  the  ^'fathers  in  Israel"  have  vacated.     Sucn 
a  spectacle  does  tiie  estimable  Writer  of  these  volumes  preseftt. 
We  givQ.  one  quotation,  selected  rather  for  its  brevity  tb«(^  a»  ' 
being anf^ripi;  tp.b.ther  jpor.tions  pf  the  work.  .,.,^  ". .  .j'^ 

'  THE  GENERAl*'  CHAlUCTgR  OF  CHRIST  A%'A  TEAC^I^'    " 


*  No  trumprt-rotimi  at  hisapproath,  ,1*7  uf)v    • 

•  '  Shall  aoiinil  tiie*  wontPring  -ears ;  ■'-''  '• ''^'  '•^-^ 
feat  will  and  gpntfe'lireaihw  the  vofejef'  •    '  .^'i'^^iq  *  ■ 

"In  which  tlie' God  appears.  .'  ;*»  i"»«  l^' 

•  The  .venerable  Author  expired  tudd^aly  oi^  New'Tcar^,|3^i|^^.,!,  *.  'J 


■I  •  ,1 


iBl^tntMf  r  SerljMai^  ikuimM$* 


Shall  raise  its  falling  frame;  t-'inr*^ 

Tkc  dyif%  embers  shaH^mitOi  . 
Ati4  kindltt  M  «  'flame.       ... 


*  When  we  rise  ilrom  the  perusal  of  (he  most  celcbntt^  wfit^iv, 
«itlSer  of  ancient  of  of  modem  times,  and  turn  to  the  pages  Hf 'the 
«vati|^ic  narrative^  we  find  ourselves  in  a- new  world.  A  newcfemiia 
4ises  up  around  us ;  and  we  listen  to  a  mode  of  instruction  veiy  di&reni 
froia  my  tMng  to  which  we  have  .ever  attended  before*  From  the  whbli 
of  Ihesacred  histofy  we  feel  convinced,  there  must  have  been  something 
in  tlie  mamier  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  our  Lord*^  teaching*'  wluch 
prodwood  such  a  peculiar  charm  upon  the  minds  of  liis  hearers.  It  was 
not  to  much  he  that  spoke  as  all  nature  ottertng  her  voice.  Every 
sight  they  saw,  every  sound  they  heard,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
^^ats  <rf  the  fioM«  and '  the  lilies  of  the  vidley,  the  Heavens  mi^  the 
Earthy  the  joys  of  the  blessed  and  the  torments  of.  the  sinuer—rAU,  ^m 
his  lips  became  vocal.  It  was  a  living  picture  of  the  most  intercstinjg 
and  ever-varying  im^^  which  were  continually  passings  before  the 
inind.  Besides  this,  from  his  very  forcible  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
conscience,  he  made  his  audience  instructors  of  themselves.  We  do  not 
then  wonder  that  they  marvelled  at  htro,fcjr  '*  his  word  wds  wTth  power.^ 

*  An  attentive  reader  of  the  Gospel  history  must  have  noticed^  that 
our  blessed  Lord  generally  draws  his  instructions  from  the  convdrsatiort  ' 
that  IS  pfltsing,  or  the  objects  that  surround  him,  or  from  the  variotis 
^curfetices  of  life. 

*  ^  When  he  exhorted  his  dhidples  to  trust  in  God,  he  directed  liMS. 
to  the  fewia  of  the  air,  which  were  then  flying  about,  and  were  fed  by 
Diviaft  Pfovidence,  though  they  did  not  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  gaibicr  into 
barns :  and  he  bade  ihem  take  notice  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  which 
wem  then  blown,  and  were  so  beautifully  clothed  by  the  same  power, 
and  yel  toiled  not  like  the  husbandmen,  who  weio  then  at  work,  3eing 
in  a  place  where  they  had  a  wide  prospect  of  a  cultivated  fielc^  he  hadi 
them  observe  how  God  caused  the  sun  to  shine  and  tbe  rain  to  descend 
upon  the  fields  and  gardens,  even  of  the  wicked  and  ungrateful.  And 
lie  continued  to  convey  his  doctrine  to  them  under  rural  images ;  speak- 
ing of  good  trees  and  corrupt  trees;  of  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing;  of 
grapes  not  growing  upon  thorns,  nor  figs  on  thistles ;  of  the  foHy  of 
casting  precious  things  to  dogs  and  swine ;  of  good  measurct  pressed 
down»  and  ^aken  together,  and  running  over.  When  he  was  speaking 
to  fisherment  whose  Similies  lived  much  upon  fish,  he  saysf  What  man 
of  yon  will  give  his  son  a  serpent,  if  he  ask  a  fish?  And  when,  in  the 
same  discourse  to  his  disciples,  he  compared  every  person,  who  observed 
hb  precepts,  to  a  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock,  which  stood 
firm ;  and  every  one,  who  slighted  his  word,  to  a  man  who  built  bis 
house  upon  the  sand,  which  was  thrown  down  by  the  winds  and  floods-* 
when  he  used  this  comparison,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  had  before 
bis  eyes  houses  standing  upon  high  eround.  and  hotiscif  stand  me  in  the 
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valley^  Jn  a  ruioouB  oondilum,  lAioh  bad  be»n  totroyc^.lgrjimn- 

dEtions.*' 

'  Mo9t  highly  beneficial  irill  these  observations  bCi  i^  youpg  peo- 
ple, after  their  perusal^  road  the  Gosfiels  with  $  new  interest) .  which 
thejr  never  felt  oefore,  and  think  it  their  highest  honour,  like  Itfury^ 
to  sit  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  hear  his  words.'  pp.  IS— 17* 

Art  XII.  Third  Report  ^  the  Cmmittee  of  the  Society  for  fke  Im- 
provement of  Prison  Discipline  and  for  the  Reformation  of  Jun^nite 
(Renders.    With  an  Appendix.    8to.  pp.  228.  Price  5s.    1821. 

TI7E  have  repeiitedly  called  the  atleption  of  otir  readera  to  tbe 
"  "  important  subject  of  Prison  Discipline,  as  one  wbicb  loudly 
demanded  tbe  atteDiion  of  the  public.  It  is  with  tbe  btgbest 
•atiafaction  that  we  now  refer  them  to  this  very  ioteresthig  Re* 
port,  ■«  a  body  of  eTidence  fully  catabltshiuff  the  .priaci|dai|  on 
iiffatehr  tbe  neoeaaity  and  the  practicabiKly  of  a  reform -ia  tbe 
iatiiig^ system  wereeoDtended  for.  Ho  subject  cewiectedj 
-oitr  domestic  policy  is  of  more  tntrinsic  and  permanent  w^wg^. 
But  tbe  labours  of  tliid  Society  have  not  stopiied  short  al  Ibe 
melforMoii  of  prison  disdpKne  in  our  own  country.  They  have 
availed  themselves  of  tvery  opportunity  of  circulating  informar 
lion  on  the  subject  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  Russian  oapitaU 
40  institution  denominated  '^  the  Society  for  tbe  Care  of  Prisons*^ 
was  formed  in  1819,  under  the  immediate  patronage  and  bj  a 
^^ifearee  Af  tbe  Empm^*!  which  ow^sjts  esta^Usbmont^^^beiii' 
jb»&iigable  exertions  of  an  in  valuable  ii^ember  of  tq^.Comr 
luiitee,  now  no  more,  Mr.  Waher  Venning,  lyhpse  iiaiip^,pQ6<* 
tetity  will  associate  with  those  of  Howard  and  WiUbarwee 
liitienip  the  illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind.  Aft  auxiliary 
Prison  Society  has  since  been  formed  at  Cron^adt  mdav  lb* 
Iipperial  patronage.  In  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  caos^  of 
•pri^n  discipline  has  also  made  some  way,  and  is  likely  to  pros* 
per.  In  France,  a  "  Royal  Society  for  the  Melioration  of  Prfsdns,** 
j^as  established  in  1819,  of  which  the  King^  is  (he  Protedtor^  and 
il>^  preseqt  Report  cumpriscs  some  interesting  particulars  1i%la- 

i|ve  to.  its  proceedings.    In  Switzerland,  considerable  e^ertkms 
tave  b^en  made  for   the  improvement  of  prisons,  i^nd  a  gnrat 


^<  Switzerland,^*  with  a  translation  of  Mr.  Buxton's  *  wirk  on 
imson  dif eipKne,  and  the  Repovt  of  tbe  Ladies*  CfHiiaiiKM  of 
Kowgate^  has-been  eiUensively  ckcukited'  tbroof^ioui.  Ffanee, 

Switzerland,  and  Italy  ,^  and  tite  Cominilteo  espre^s^  Iboir 


* « 


and  in  the  kingdom  of  Wur tetfiberg,  thfe  state  of  the  prfsttff  ^fftt 

to  inTc^stig^atc  the  state  of  the  gaols  in  tUfe  fdhne^  ol"  tKese  slates^ 
Aas  been  given  to  domte  P^Agelio,  a  bobfemaiV.  whq^bais  .very 
Warmljr  at  heart  (he  improvement  of  the  criminal. 

*  Ia  the  pH«on  at  Turin,  whefre  the  prisoners  were  crowded,  ex* 
posed  to  the  excesses  of  beat  find  dold^  witli<yut  alldwanee  of  clotffes 
orthetneiiM  of  emp%menit|  and  where  one  l^ird  of  the  haiiiber 
wer^  on  the  sick  list,  a  Lady  of  rank^  urgid  by  the  ex(implecfa  diHin* 
gmsMjemMia  in  thu  cotmiry^  was  foaod  labouring  alone^  giving-^rorit 
iiitd  prcNvidii^' detbes  f or  the  pnsonersi  allowing  them  a  porUcxi^of 
tbeix  earning  till  they  left  the  prison,  ministering  to  theic  bodily  wantSf 
^nid  exicitidiqi^  to  them  the  consolations  of  religion/ 

'  This  is  an  imperfect  outline  of.  tbe  adention  wbiolr  ha&faeefi 
excited*  by  the  Societyi  and  ibesuocess  oftheir  labouK  in  feyeigo 
cotintrieSi  Where  tlie  fluro  of  human  miaery  ^bioU  thisy  havnJbeeti 
iMtnimeBial  ier  preventing  or  aUeviating^  is  immensdr  .fiilmeiof 
ttie  iHiflaneeB  of  bereiophUaiiUiropy  ivbiohtftre  rooevfled  iiiil'tfa0i» 
pagesi,  may  serTe*  to  teoeb  u»,  tbaA  'Proieatwst^EiigtafNl'i^iMly 
however,  4he  monopolisft  of  i^emrotw  •  deede  and  CMnM^like 
cbotjtiee.  l^bo  Report  of  4he<Parl»  Sooiety  Irald^  «p  as  tSinrie^ 
fliflfile  te  clapMoA^  ef  prisona,  tbe  eMellent<  Perd  JoHetony; 

*  being  sent  by  the  Consul  at  Algiers,  to  minister  to  the  slaves-,  fixed 
Hb  tM^eiA^em  tlieif  prison;  and  durihs  a  peHod  of  thirty  yeai^, 
never  q'mtted  his  post.  Being  comp^Ilecf  to  repair  to  Prance. fi>F.  a 
sboft  )H^io(f,  he  returned' again  to  the  priboa,  and  at  length  resigneA 
his  breath  in  ^he  midst  of  those  for  whote  interests  he  had  Jabouirp^ 
aikd  vte  were  dearer  to  bim  than  life/ 

Let  our  guinea  and  ten  guinea  philanthropisis  team  frofli  awk 
an  ihstiy^c^  as  ibis,  la  eslimftter  tbe  true  value  mdd  meril  of  tbfcir 
obntribations  to  tbe  cause  of  benevol^c^.  ' 

At  hoihe,  ihriprovements  in  the  cofistlrh^fjonr  and  ibanfli^tM^M 
f$,^^o%  have  been  eflfedted'tb  a  great  exteWr,  affdthe  ttiiigrsthifea 
geuerafry,  ihuch  to  their  bohotff,  hrfte  ttuWftly  "^^eonded  th6 
views  of  the  Conbtnittee.  The  Report  ^ts!t^s  that  <  tbe  ^Mt 
'  witb^  wbich  exertions  have  been  made  to  itUi^ddtib^  laboui'  Into 
^  pnsonsy' faas  been  highly  gratifying/  The  following  particulars 
are  given  in  order,  to  furdish  the  i^eadeir  with  a  geqeralMea  of 
the  t/Paft^^  anid  occupations  at  which  the  pjrisonpfS  have  been 

«'  ^^AVifcene^  bouse  of  correction  at  Bedford,  visty  condderaUe  alttfi« 
titfifsiadt  idditlbns'  erdr  nfitlhig,  and  a  steppkog-miU  n  building,  hi  wbicb 
tbe^^nsetdbrs-aiie  to^  be.  esnployitd,  m  ^parato  pVasses. .  I(^.  the  cfdtlnty 
gaol  alfio^  employment  is  providefl  by  the  estitbli^h merit  of  a  Aiill, 


u    ^•^ 


«flmi4tBilfe,vin;'«i?fcdiif$of  weoUen,  si^^   and.  cotton  artickft«  ^kakte 
iflAibag^<^t«i]bnng^9hbo»ilMkiiig«  jDjiieriiig^l(MM(Ei«<inakiag«  esia|M^ki^ 

A^ffior]^7^iiW9i»<t»S4  jiiid^  j^^^  making,    Ai-tfaii  fOMon^  theiiit 

iflBfliiBgi^  AomiSAk  December  11190,  to  %Blh  March  1821  (jbrnwOdtk 
^rM  tJurianeflft^iiorab^r  in  confinement  atHoonted  id  li26<daily),i 

jig6Lirtif^.^r  A^voA  of  food  167/.  l9«-3ii.'teing.A  clear  fnafit  to: 

jcnbnty I  beyond  tbe  jcf»tx>ffiKid»  of  fist  af«  4i. 

...  AtBodrein^  tke /pmanexa  toe  employed  in  thfethingi  and 

forayJ«vnigand  polishing' stones  for  chimney-pieces,  tofflbiloiie%.ti£be<; 

ahK^in  making  cloihing,  sboes,  and  blankets.  T<be  femideB«Bd  iiiitojul 
Jn^piwMBgai^  "kaitt^;  ansking,  mending, and  wasliifigdolbes^r  llm 
..fecvwK^of^jybe' prison,  .  •.  ,        ,  -.     .  j  •      \ivj  ».^b  -   - 

'   '  ^  The  covnty  honsei  oCootvectson  at.fiTCetorpaltbouj^.uieiKMt^lQ 

space  for  accommodation,  presents  a  gratifying  scesie-  of  syetftmwtifc  m- 
ridnisitTy;?'  7he  priioners*  are  employed*  in  sawing,  grinding,  atnobthing 

and  polisbaigiaflfble.  Vases  are  turned,  and  beantifal  specimem  of 
ciehMiiiKy^icBM  mDecutcd. .  The  flax  mannfactory  alsb  in  dbia^nlsdli  is 

well-managed,  and  carried  on  from  the  first  process  of  dressing  lh»dfied 

«dpN>'*'*^^^^^^  ^  'wes^nng  iL    To  this  mannfairtnpa  those  prisoi^rs  are 

piMt^wihaiate  eoaoMltBd  far  long  |Mriods  'Of  canioemint&:tlKMB  .fiir 
-^^lAqtlaxktfm  are* employed  at^dmsiBg  hemp..  This  process  ia-csaiied 
;  Jl  Aqp  mttf^s  of  a  brul»ing«nill,  wbich  is  woiked^by  the  mamlal-lafaoBFof 

twelve  nut  in  a  set.  >  Vagrants  are\also'  kept  as.  hard,  iaboifr..'..  He 
niaolnen are  fiiUy  employed  in  vaflhing,makiBg^  amdiiieadii^ tfairf Hsoft 

^I^Al  Qorham  gaol,<  veavinf»  spianingi  beating  flax,  and  makiagrdsln^ 

aialB^;are  tba  general  employments.  .7       / 

..  vAtCheimsford  county  house  of  correction,  a  mas^.  weaTSc  tt  vshi* 

pToyed  by  the  county,  to  teach  some  of  the  prisoners  tD..weaan  ooaise 

xilinens.  /Acorn-mill  has  been  erected,  atwhii^h.lhe,prasoneranrork  ia 

I8flinpnnies>  xd  twenty  at  a  time*    Shoemakiog,  spinning  dad  smnipg^ 

.'hMBP  alvxi bcnn tnfradisced*  .  '  .-j  <«•••' 

^  At  Gloucester,  a  aull  hata)soffecentlyhcen«ceted9aibd'dMve>iB  » 
Arcin^uiiipy  worked  hy  a  ticad*wheel«  The  pviaoaers  .ftreav^  and 
manufacture  cloth,  sacking,  saddle  girths,  tQwrii^  and  stodiingi«  V  1  ^ 
.,^Jkt  Wincfaesleir  house4»f  corvoctlon,  tnro  cDr»mtlb  ara  ia* daily  ope> 
xBtiani/. which  etqploy  imntyHdigfat  nien  at  aae  time.  .TbaaoMcts' 
dressts  andshoea  are  joada  in  the  prison ;  and  the  women  card  andapin, 
and  lanbe  the  clothing.    -,  j.^^vu 

v^    *  A t<Hcrefonl'Peiiitentiary#  a  corn-mill  has.  betti  boilt^  an<{'tho.|^ri« 
sQOBn.are  cmplc^d  in  asaking  clothing,  shoes^  bedding,  aadiftilhe 
, .  7  mafijufactnre  Of  hogs,  for  sale,  from  the  raw  mafedisl.  . : ,     .  aU 

.^-r-' At  ioncaslrr  castle^  from  thirty-eight  to  ijfiy. -pieces' of' Matmhcster 
-''<cqttoni.aGQvwoilBed  off^pei^  wefdi»:  Tha  amoimt.oC.  earniogft  itar^tlaijasl 

year  is  stated  to  be  86O/.  •    .      ,.  •.  .  ,„.,  :\t,  ni  L>^»>Jt^ 

-T  <'  .^At^A|ao^estetNew.fiailey>wefnng  ia  Anmx^iaimtiphtfaiaiict 
«e;^&.fasonki^ «  T|io vaM^/of.  e^iog^.ap  4o  Jmy^J^M^iot  BB^ffpr, 

"^^  •  •  • 


*>■'>.. 


»^ 


.»■ 


•»."' 


HupnioMm^^  9f*^tmJDinwtpli0^  Ml 


h,s%  Pwitoa  fume  of  cortiMtioD  is  josd^i diilfai^iiliMl  {»y  tb* 

ariilok^reyaHtf.    H#re  ab- jdle^faaiidi  is  ittiery  to  be  found.  ,Tbei^i»rd»i 

Jlp^i^M looms  iiL'MI'emyloy^li09i«fekrii -of .iihiirkt^ 

^tehiiofi 4tfe  5k    Afaoiit IM^piec^ of  cotMM'gopdt ne* wvrii^ 09yf0t 

'tMeki,''  ^ifKui^dtmbk  propoitioii  of  ibo  Iboiibft  Aro  of.tkeipfbotenXowa 

ilraiNitefiprd..'   InooomonUit  an  inexperittioed  wockman^U  bi^ab}a>4i» 

foaoi.f^e  oott of  hii  gaal  aUowluice  of  food.   > Wcwn^  haa  thcae  JMhra^f 

4a^  ovm^tkrrpiM^D'kdKmr:  the  noHeoflbe  ahotde  psevtoti*'ficM'H*- 

tatioo,  and  the  progress  of  ibe  work  coDilantiy:  raiaurts  ihteyei  •  Tbe 

tustamtsiif  this  pnsoii,  contained  in  the  appendix,  deserve  partieular 

.atnoitm^  as'there.appeam  to  be  a  balance  of  clear  pf-ofit  to  the  coantjf, 

Ji^^ke  iabonrof  tbeprisoners*  in  tbe  year»  of  l^QSl.  9^.  Id*    Thisama 

•ttBacanidd  by  weaving  and  cleaning  cotton  only,  tbe  prisooen  being 

besides  employedin  tailoring,  whitewashing,  flagging,,  slating,  paintiag, 

•  carpcottiiigy  andbbourets*  tirotk ;,  tbe  earnings  al  which  are  not  included 

in  tfaeabovwaocoant 

*  At  Leicester  eonnty  bonse  of  correction,  tiir  enployincafs  aier£Kiad« ' 

ing  eons,  carding  wool,  spinning,  "and  a  stocfting  manufactory.      >  '-  * 

■  '<*  At  Boston  j  the  prisoners  wee  emfAoycdFin  tfaenanutetiim  «l*w€M« 

'ed^aadlbe  grinding  of  corn;    '  ^'  ■»>       . -^  •»   v  ; 

b  *  At-  the  BMIbaok  Penitentiary,  a  mili  bas^ieeii  ^reetMfot  giMhig 

'^cKMiscoiisunBed  *ui  the  Establisbneat;  abb  Rmaofaaoe  fer>raiaiBg)iaBair; 

and^anotber  miU  ^  with  a  •similar  naebin^  is  t9  be  erected  for  tbe  'onplDjr* 

meot  of  othcf  prisoners,,  io  a  distinct  part  of  Um  buiidMi^^  ^  TiMi  maawil 

.  of  the  pfisociers'  earnings,  daring  tbe  last  year,  was  4047^.  4s* '      >  ^  i 

v*  Al^luewsbiiry,  a  laiil  has  been  eretted«  <whicb  employs  dj^teen 

men  at  one  time,  and  the  prisoners  change  this  labour  three  times  st'dli^  ; 

-  the  onbaining  prisoners  are  employed  in  weaving  bcesi  maiioglilfshoesy 

&c«    The  female  prisoners  are  employed  in  bdtiiig,  wasbing,  *i|iiilniag» 

knitting  stoekingi  and  gbves,  also  making  tbe  sheets  and  wteing  4p}>arel 

oaaused  in  the  gaol.  .    ^ 

^  •  At  Staflbid,  all  the  prisoners,  excepting  those  before  trial,  ire  eiln^ 
.pkqpsd  iidirQMiag  dex, .spinning,  weaving  clotb  for  prison  clothing,  nigs, 
blankets,  knitting  stockings,  heading  pins  fop  the  JBirminghain  asaiiii- 
:  iictnrersy'Sfaoemaleing,  tailoring,  and  grinding  corn. 

-  *  AtLeweabcrafe  of  correction,  tbe  prisoners  are  employed  iodtfes* 
sing  flaK.;and  beating  bemp. 

^   *•■  In^thebonseof  corection  at  Warwick,  work  appean to  be  cabled  on 

witiimacfa  spirit*    Tbe  mtU  for  grinding  corn  employs  twenty  men  or 

^wafds^<  aiiid  from  .a  bakebpose  adjoining  aopplies  oif  excellent  brfsad 

are  regularly  conveyed  to  this  and  the  county  gaol,  and  tbe  sabring  to ihe 

: :  comity  from  this  nlone  is  estimated:  at  soase  hundreds  of  poiJmds  per 

.;amiu»r    .Wire-drawing  is  carried  on,  and  the  prisoners  perform^ihe 

whole  process.    Tb^  are  dso  employed  in  a  ivoollen  manu6abcMre» 

'*  fsUink  U  very:  snecesmk   -  Rags,  blahkets,  faorst<lafas,  carpetl,  girths, 

^aaii.<other:i^om»«aviiolesari»  alsb  madew    Tbefebales  are  chiel^Km* 

"ployed  in  spinning  and  carding  wool.  <"   ; 

iii^ki-^'pmim^f  -^^uk  of  :|be  prisoqeiB  in  thek  ¥miking«ctllsi  lire  em« 

i£f4oyed  if^kiiitl^g^dieir  oiri|atsK^iogi,  midii^  flbvesi  shoes^edr^w  hata^ 

weaving  shifting*  blanketing,  and  cloth.  .-AhoSict  cIM  tif:  pnatmM  is 

employed  at  various  kinds  of  work  for  the  use  of  tbe  prison— 4«ilorin|» 


al^tiialfing,  &c.  '  llicre  is  a  coni<^ili,  ftl  wtikh  sixtvm  tiitii'#(i^L*at 

*^  ^^^V*  VPdrc«tef  ^omy  g*Ol;  ihe  system  of  etn^kapn^fi^  h  tidmrrible. 
'Evt^yMtdte  6f  tf^!f^  >M}rM "by* the  prisoner  h^i^i  i^made  from  tlto'ra*^ 
HNItcHa^f  'dlv^Mig  ffAd  bags  are  the  only  artkrl^v  lAMde  for  suleci  Mudb 
(MM  i»gfDundr  h«M»  ^  Mid  sbeneelleai  bar\'e  beet  tlie  eileci»  AT  iheolill 
tlfki»tli^*m0^tMl^ar^  about  to  erect  afKitber« 

"'*  At' WikeMd  arid  Bevefley,  the  prisoners  liaye  been  fully  emfjoftd 
<tti  Ihe  exIMsive  worka  cani^d  oa  in  the  oew  ItoQses  of  oorrecikKi  at 

•  '  At  Nertbleaefa,  Gosport,  Huntingdony  and  Louth,  mills  have  been 
e)rected  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  prisonen,  although  not  on  tbe 
ttead-wbetl  system/  pp.  13—24. 

Ill  many  instailoeSy  tlie  iastrucUon  ot  the  prisoqers  in  r^^ing 
and  fviitihg  baa  iieen  aiteoded  with  excellent  ^fTects,  Schoola 
for  tW  purpose  bare  been  formed  in  the  prisons  at  Badbrdi, 

«iMti( JOou^cf  CoTMotiiCit  Sbn»w0bm7,  W«rwji4L|  Worof«^, 
lURd  oilier  plaoea;  ehief^  under  tbe  dirfMicMP  of'  Visiting  ^^«*P^ 
nindlin  Mii  bdiee'  OonMilteea,  to  the  fiarvMUioD  of  wmell  nn 
MUpwIarthBnhfan.yinani  by  ihe  admimbfe  eiMOple  and  sMonefe  ■ 
ffdmvinMMior  Mra.  Fry .  Reapae^inglbe  Ifdwori  of  tbe  Nelr« 
fotedLariidB*  Oemmiltee)  lhe> Report etadee^thMt 

<  The  Ladies'  Committees  visiting  Newgate,  and  the  Borough  Qmpserv 
^l^y^.^ntiuttcd  to  devote  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  female^ 
prlsp^rs^  Jn  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  enlightened  2eal  and  efarfsthui' 
c^aruj. ,  Ttie  beneficial  effects  of  their  exertion^,  have  been  evinced  br 
theprogrcssive  decrease  in  the  number  of  female  prisoners  re-corbmittea, 
yih^h  has  diminished  since  the  visits  of  the  LlidicB  to  Newgate,  no  lf^ 
ttu^fi4(|  per  cept.  Such  labours  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated^  httt 
t^ose  VCg  have  only  witnessed  the'  unremitting  'care, .  and  judidous 
^j[an^em^ilts  of  the  Association  within  the  gaol,  cdn  form  but' in  tniiMe^, 


flj^  ^r«Jigious.  ii^structiop  on  theva^agc;  lUid  such  a  systein  ^fiiSPfifcn' 
^^bl^hed.as'is  l^cst  canculated'to  proiridt^  gi06d  order  dtiiinjr  th^'nas- 

H^* ;  iS^^i^'^^^  ""%  .^^P^^  for  Netv  Sduth  Walear,  ytmk^ffmOM 
<^vic;^,^mit  icax^iesrro  iliat  distant  ihore  abundant  inarits  of*l1iie't2h^ 
y^tTaim  kSoxiihi  these  J^fidies  to  reform  the  chiradtbr,  6nd  alteyftte  tbtr 
mis^rfespf  the  female  criminal.'  Nor  are  their  att^nttons  con&ieiFlM' 
t^oa^  udder  sentence  of  the  law.  Female^  who  are  discharged  fttftt 
M^)i!fgate»'  destitute^  but  d%osed  to  return  to  the  paths  6i  Vinhft^'iAf 
alse  Ufit^ ol))ecCs  of  their^kiud,  solicitude,  tt  li  pleasihg  to  find,  t&at^ifcf 
a^inicabte  example  of  this  Association  has  been  sOc^Ceisfdlf^fcAdMid^ 
not  in  ibif  ]f ountry  onTy,  hut. on  the  CojUinent.  A  i  BedJbttf,  r^n^r6M;' 
Lauci^r^  Cluster,  add^'f ork»  simitar^Associatiliihk  have  b^^  formed ; 
and  at  Parid,  St.  Pctetsburg,  Genevfti  Berde,  and  Titrb|  Ladief  tir 


.diitioguishcd  rmnk  have  en^gsd  wkh  ardour  in  this  intere^lii^  wotkJ 

ftp'  31,  32. 

In  Ireland,  poor  onbappy  Ireland,  one  has  a  nH^Uqcboly 
satisfaiction  in  learning  that  a  warm  interest  on  this  sfibjaet  ^ 
beginning  to  prevail,  principally  thrpugh  the  exertions  p(^^ 
UttUin  AasooiatioB  lor  the  Improvement  dC  Pcisqofs^  formiediti 
the  year  1818,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Right  Iloovtlhades 
Grant.  Severst  cheering  facts  are  I'ecorded  illustrative  df  the 
success  of  the  labours  of  Visiting  Comaaittees  at  Sligo,  KiK 
mainham,  and  Antrim.  In  the  I>ublin  Bridewell,  and  a  few 
othei^  prisons,  a  system  of  employment  has  been  inireduced 
for  prisoners  of  both  sexes.  The  improvement  of  tlie  prisons 
and  of  the  prison^Iaws  has  formed,  also,  the  solgeat  of  acme 
Important  legislative  eoaelnieots,  a«Mng  which  wm  Aiot  eslaiid- 
ing  the  abolition  6t  gaol-fces  to  that  aounlijrs;  ia«f  jsigasi  km* 
pdrtanee.'  '  i.'  '• '     •■   ■:  •  -A  r-v  ,.,,  ..    •  .i  i  ^  eiiU  i^fi 

We  eamrot  follow  Are  Oonnllttea  tMoighi^ailt^iMliigyy'ijiai^ 
t^e§ting  t^nmrks  and  details  whic^^Mie^ileMit  aaipissdh^faln^ 
five  h  gaol -deli  verfM  ttud  other 'piiiittfs  dbiiAectedio«#iCh**ttlo  tmf 
provemeiit  of  prison  discipline,  whibh  loudly  call  t6t  VW1imdBt<» 
l^ry  attention.  But  we  earnestly  reeomtnend  the  pimifliilpoEs|4d 
all  oor  readers  who  feel  any  interest  To  the  welfai^of  tbtiriamntVjri 

*  To  reform  the  crimiQal  even  fer'his  dwn  sake,*  thd  Comhistai^ 
wwark:  .  ^,  ;7  .*" 

*  phou]d  be  an  object  of  universal  solicitude;  bnt  the  bcfMtit  iotlkela-' 
j[iviciual  forms  but  a  small  part  only  of  that  which  exptfritfbcif '^MV^ 
1$  thmosult.     |t  is  the  ordination  of  Divine  Wisdom,  that  man*dhmot 
su&r  from  the  neglect  of  man,  without  mutual  injury :  and,  by  i  ^piMe^' 
of  ^oral  retribution.  Society  is  punished  by  the  omission  of  tt^tftides  \ti 
tHe  ignorant  and  i(6e  guilty.    The  renewed  depredations  bftbe'^dddei^/ 
when  discharged  from  confinement,  the  crimes  which  he' propagates  by' 
faia  seduction  and  influence,  spread  pollution  among  all  with  whom 'he' 
associates,  and  the  number  of  offenders  thus  becomes  indefiiiiteiy  WlUl 
fiplied.*  •  *  *  Although  the  cause  is  steadily  advancing,  ther^p  fS  f^t  tAisdk. 
to  accomplish  in  this  work:  of  national  improvement.    So  extensive  ^' 
the  de/ect9  of  classification,  that,  in  thicty  gaokt  constructed  or  tl|€(  Voh-^ 
fioetesnt  of  2985  pers^ps,  there  .were,  at  one  tim^  i^  the'  &ht  \^i  tkt^ 
^wer  than  5837  prisonen;  |md  (he  ivhpte'numb^  fmpnsdtie^Ui  those' 
ggufil^  during  that  period,  amounted  to  20^703.    There  are  yet  p^riso^ 
ivjCor^  idleness  and  its  atlcndant  evils  reign  unrestrained — -"wherdth^  ikkii^ 
are  .pot  separated — where  alt  disiinctic^s  of  crime  are  bonfiiUrfd^^^ 
w^pre  few  can  enter,  if  uncorruptcd,  without  pollution, '  atfd,-  'if 'jiuilty, ' 
MLJlfiouC  iocarriog  deeper  stains  of  criminality. — Thene  krt  yet'pHkons 
which  receive  not  the  pious  visits  of  a  Christ?an^rhitijk(eh^Whi€h' Ae' 
lifllit  f^  knowledge  never  enters — and*  Where  the  truths  liHd  tbniolatMs' 
o/7he  GosjH?l  ^rq  ucv«r  heard .-r-The re  Arc  yet  prisbn.^  \*hcre,^iW*tte  ^le* . 
Qiu'itv  pf  tlic  priso/icu,.  measures  aro  resorted  to,  asrcvbWHaf  hi  •ftthh  ' 


•A  MMeteiimitgBol  ddiiiicrjr  ibroughout  the  kingdom— the  aboli&Dii  of 

tMupugh  priao|M  incapable  of  material  improvemeDt — and  prompt  tnea- 

.afiM'<f»  tnrvitiog  the  pfogcefia*  and  promoting  the  reform^ion«  of  the 

.ciMiiialyooth  in  Ike. metropolis;  are  objects  which  require  the  earlj 

ooQiidmtioQ  of  Hk  Msjest^'s  Government. 

*  The  iWMD^t  effect  of  the  system  of  prison  discipline  which  the  Society 
adrocaleyis  to  prevent  cfime»  by  inspiring  a  dread  of  imprison ment«  and 
by  inducing  the  criminal,  on  his  discharge  from  con6nement,  to  abaiidon 

'hif  vicioas  pursiiits.  To  recommend  i^msso  beneficial,  the  labours  of 
HowAllD»of  NiBLB,  andofPA(^L|  were  powerfully  directed.  Their 
individual  eflbrts  were  truly  valuable ;  but  the  exertions  of  a  single  life, 
however  enlightened  and  iiidelatigable,  are  necessarily  limited  and  im- 
prrfteli;  It  is  aeldom,  b«a  by  Associated  strength,  that  measures,  of  (jpeat 
MRional  intemt,  can  be  attained.  Hence  .the  advantage  of  a  Society, 
w4iirbahaUcoBftbiaetbQ,e9tr9ei^And  unite  the  exertipns,  of  all  whoaie 
inielMedJn  tbecaosor<««ncottrage  and  provide  a  succession  of  labourers 
■  ■asiistin  keeping tihe  ♦ut»(act  before  the  public  atteRtioo-rHUid  diffuse  in- 

.IbfraiatitMii^iliMihi^d.to  facirnate  the  adoption  of  approved  designs,  umI 

beneAaal«arrang90ients»  in  the  construction  and  roani^gement  ofppeoos. 

:^  Snokn^'tiK  ot^ccts  of4be  Society  for  the  improvement  of  pnsojn  5ii»- 

.  ctplinfn^-»to  promote,  which  die  Committee  call  generally  on  their  ibIloW- 
oouiftrymen  to  extend  their  patronage,  co-operation,  and  support.  The 
Society's  funds  are  employed  in  the  printing  and  circulation  of  publica- 
tiotos  nd  Ueports^and  in  engraving  designs  for  prisons  j  in  relieving  des- 
tftlite  pifisoners  on  tkeir  discharge,  who  are  desirous  of  quitting  their 
<$liitfifiai  bahili;  and  <«ipecially  in  thesupport  of  the  Temporary  Refuge, 
whOMCkf  nuater  admitted  is  necessarily  limited^  in  consequence  of  the 

.  MuMir  a|ata  of  tbe  Committee^  finances.    To  extend  their  objects,  and  to 

.  wadar their  exertions  more  permanently,  as  well  as  widely,  beneficial,  the 

( CMMtoitlee  aamenly  entreat  the  aid  of  public  benevolence ;  and  they  trust 
tbM  p^cnmiy  support  will  not  be  withheld,  when  it  is  considered,  that  m 

^^iibeiaili^  with  whiph  this  appeal  is  answered,  depends,  in  a  great  roca- 
wmi  ./the^ttoceia  of  the  Society,  and  the  welfare  of  many  a  youth 
whose  days  will  otherwise  be  spent  in  miK*ry  and  crime.'     pp.  63—65. 

'  B6th  ifi  tbiaaail  In  tbupreoeding  Report,  vrbicb  ought,  to  ac- 

company  it|  as  a  docuaseiit  of  equal  intef^est,  the  outllMpa  #f  .pu* 

meroos  cas^  ai*^  ^iten,iii  wbidi  the  Temporary  lUfug^  («  ittf 

ieading  featoi^e  hi  Ibe  Sdciety's  ptau)  baa  |m»ved  the  SMUUa  of 

'.T^^riOf  the  ofiepder  to  aociety.     W6  seieet;  m  few  «•  apob 

cimeiia. 

;-  M^£»:  J»  ager  l?*  na^vcof  Ireland,  came  to  London  for  emplirymenf, 
twltaie^/bieii&frieedlesii.^  without  money,  he  was  temptcdfttiitetfi 

abita'frqpi>  b^  lailgiq^  jf:  trij9d  at  Nawg^tc,  and  judgement  f^'  '^ 
-WhHi'*talMa:.^m  «f  iwiaon,  1^  the  Committee,  he  wa^  almost*' 

After  being  plaoed.m. months  in, the  Temporary  Refugg;  %]d 

eaade«t<Mi.himiatf  w^itb  propriety,  be  was  sent  to  bis  M^mK'iti  n^Mi, 
Am  aoiUHfliiag  wiitb  employment,  he  returned  to  England,  and  pl^dcand 
#  tittiatioir  at  Warwick  i  hi?  condjict  there  is  stated  to  be  ticiy  iatiititi^ 


r 
/ 
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bis  resideoce  in  the  Refuge,  was  most  exemplaryt  and  he  bat' been 
apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  a  respectable  house  et*  HonduHiSft «  .•  •, 

*  6. — A.  D.  a  native  of  Shropshire,  who  came  to  London  at  the 
aeebf  14  years,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  her  uncle,  i^itii 
whom  she  lived  a  year  and  a  half,  and  by  whom  she  was  recommended 
to  the  eervice  of  a  very  respectable  faitiHy,  in  which  she  coodntted 
three  years.'  She  then  engaged  herself  as  servant  in  another  ikanly^ 
and  having  lived  in  this  situation  two  years,  left  it' in  the-hope  off  get- 
ting a  better ;  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed.  Having  been  a  'coin 
eiderable'tiroe  out  of  employment,  and  having  expended  all  her  means 
of  subsisteace,  she  pledged  a  'sb^wl,  the  property  of  the  person  witli 
whpovshe  lodged.  She  was  tried  for  the  same  at  tiieOld  Bailey^  and 
wa»  sentenced  to  six  montlts  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Conreetioilf 
Cold^ath  Fields.  Her  case  became  known  to  the  Coromitteerbr 
whom  she  was  placed  in  the  Temporary  Refuge,  and  every  hope  is 
entertained  of  her  being  re-instutecl  in  a  respectable  situation  of  life.' 

*  It  does  not  appear,  from  inquiries  which  have  been  made,  that  this'. 
young  woman  had  made  any  great  progress- in  crime,  or  thatehe  bttd 
been  ever  connected  with  wicked  or  licentious  company.  The  abovd 
offence  appears  to  have  been  her  first  deviation  from  the  path-  of  ii^ 
tegrity.  Jn  her  case,  then,  the  importance  of  visiting  prisons  iseeeiv 
in  a  atriking  point  of  view.  If  she  had  been  under  tlienecesatty  nf 
quitting  her  continement  without  the  benefit  of  that  immedmte  prop^ 
tection  and  support  which  she  received  from  this  Society ,  abe  musl;^' 
in  all  probability,  have  returned  to,  and  ended  her  days  in,,  ibe  Gom<^ 
mission  ^f  crime.'  .  .<^* 

These  are  facts  whicb  require  but  to  be  kn6\vn,  to  have  thelt^ 
due  effect  in  awaking  a  general  iiiterei^t  in  the  object  of  this  ad* 
inirabte  institution.     In  no  one  of  the  benevolent  or  reli£>:ioUs  as* 
sociatious  which  distinsTtrish  the  present  era,  are  the  genius  aqct 
spirit  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  more  strikingly  and  chajcqLC^. 
teristtcally  embodied.     To  "convert  the  sinner  from  the jerfor,. 
of  his  way,^*  to  "  save  a  soul  from  death,*'  and  to  '*  liidea  lunhi* 
tude  of  sins,*' — these  are  the  appropriate  offices,  the  «fenMif|«^ 
trittiDpbs  of  praotical  Christianity  ;  and  those  iitdtvidauk  do  ikiJd 
honour  to  an  orthodox  creefl,  who  leave  this  part  of'lKe  ex^mple^ 
of  our  Saviour  to  be  followed  out  by  others.    There  are  (»trang4S' 
caprices  in  human  benevolence.-    Some  are  all  tenderness  for  tb#' 
African,  who  discover  little  sensibility  towards  misery  nearer  hoine." 
Others  warmly  sympathize  In  the  wrongs  of  unemancipateil"* 
Catholics,  who  have  no  ear  for  the  suilerihgs  of  fellow  Pro-J 
testants.    Some  require  that  the  object  of  their  compassion  sSiout^l 
be  a  Hottentot;  others  prefer  the  Hindoo,  and  others  again^the  . 
Qredtk.      But    true  Christian  .phil^iinthropy  is  ''  uUUput^j;^^^ 
tiality*'  as  well  as  '^  without  hypocrisy"",  and  calls  every  .inaiirv 
neii^bbour,  whatever  be  his  colour,  or  his  character.     VVhiJreVer; 
natural  or  moral  evil  exists,  there  it  will  recogmse.a  powecft^L. 
claim  on  its  sympathy  and  active  aid,--*a  Brahnerd  or  a  M«rtyn 
abroad,  a  Howard  or  a  Revnolds  at  home. 
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in  «<des(ilute  rimilUion«    She  was-  received  fro:n  thence  inUrthe  T^ro- 
|}orary- Refuge,  restored  to  habits  of  duty  and  virtue,  nnd  has  been  re- 
candied  to  her  parents,  with  whom  she  is  now  living.' 
.  r<  25-  NL  S.  aged  24<y  committed  to  Newgate,  for  stealing  a  sheet 
from  her  employertf.     Placed  in  the  Temporary  Refuge,  where  she 
WB»  restored  to  the  path^  of  fidelity  and  duty;  she  has  been  since  re. 
ixinoiled  lo  her  friends,  and  resides  with  them  in  Warwickshire.' 
'  f:l#^-^.  G*  a  native  of  Scotland,  by  trade  a  baker,  came  to  London. 
fA  the  age  of  16  years,  in  order  to  procure  employment.    He  suc- 
jBeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation,  in  wnich  he  remained  for  two  years 
jiod  a 'half,  conducting  himself  as  an  Industrious,  honest,  and  religious 
jf  oung  man.     At  this  period,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever,  and 
obliged  to  quit  his  roaster's  house.  The  little  money  which  he  had  saved 
,3Pixa8  expended ;  and  by  his  illness  be  lost  his  situation.    Day  aAer  day 
was  H>ent  in  fruitless  search  for  work,  whilst  he  was  converting  hn 
apparel  into  the  means  of  procuring  necessary  food.    When  his  last 
;artide  of  clothing  had  been  disposed  of,  and  he  was  utterly  destitute, 

£18  vourig  man  had  recourse  to  dishonest  practices.    He  was  appre- 
indfed,  ahd  committed  to  prison,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  member  of  the  Committee.     In  this  condition,  he  was  recommended 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Society ;  and  by  them  was  placed  hi  the 
Vemporary  Refuge*    His  desire  to  conduct  himself  with  propriety, 
wa8;pf0ved  by  the  uniform  tenour  of  his  conduct.     In  a  few  months 
ite  regained  full  possession  of  his  health  and  strength,  wbich  had 
^nffBtcA  ftiuch  during  his  distress  and  confinement.     After  having  re- 
mained some  time  in  the  Temporary  Refuge,   he  was  provided  with 
decent  clothing,  and  with  the  necessary  outfit  for  a  long  voyage^  a 
-aituaticn  having  been  obtained  for  him  on  board  an  Ease  Indiaman, 
in  the  capacity  of  ship's  baker.'    He  is  now  on  his  voyage ;  and^  from 
4ie  convi(iti6n  on  his  mind  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  past  conduct,  and 
th^' earnest  desire  he  appears  to  feel  to  adhere  to  the  paths  of  vti^ue, 
Ih^e  is  every  reasonable  hope  that  his  future  life  will  be  spcat  in  habits 
df^lxonesi  industry. 

-J.I  4.««>W.  J.  was  bom  at  sea ;  his  father  was  for  many  years  in  the 
iMwal'Set^icOk  At  the  age  of  14  years,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a^mde. 
HeifeU  into  the  company  of  bad  characters,,  and  joined  them  Xn  oooi' 
^aitting'depffedations.  ^His  case  was  made  known  to  the  C^Doiniaee; 
l|f^>wasx^ceived  into  the  Temporary  Refuge,  and  having  finDaiaed  a 
jQWSSt4<?rabletime  in  that  asylum,  was  apprenticed  to  tlie  r^iptain  of  a 
.nu^chantman*  His  conduct  on  board  has  been  moat  ex€n)|}d>irY,  and 
Mtirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  bis  employers.  He  lately  pfcsetued  hiu« 
self  io  the  Committee;  and  on  returning  thnnks  for  the  assistance 
wl^ich  he  had  received,  said,  with  much  emotion,  *<  This  House  ha» 
fiav^d  me  from  ruin." 

f^^.-T-C.  B.  1 6  years  of  age:  his  parents  are  both  dead.  He  worked 
ftanag  ^veral  years  at  a  cotton  factory  in  Cheshire.  )f  <^ving  fbond 
h)$^if<iy'f  About  three  years  since)  to  London,  he  was  employed  lathe 
brick' tiekis',  in  summer ;  and,  in  the  winter,  in  several  du$t  yards. 
^citigja  <;09pany  with<  three  boys,  he  was  apprehended  %vith  them 
for^n^iibi'^g  a  till  in  a  shop»  and  was  committed  to  tlie  New  Fri9on| 
pl{:rj|^cn^ell,  where  he  was  cpufincd  a  week*  .  His  cofklact,  d^fipf 
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Ilia  resideoqe  in  Che  Refuge»  was  most  exexnplaryy  and  he  bat- been 
apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  a  respectable  house et« Honduhisi i  .*  «,- 

'  6. — A.  D.  a  native  of  Shropshire,  who  came  to  London  at  the 
8M0f  lit  years,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  her  uncle,  witli 
woom  she  lived  a  year  and  a  half,  and  by  whom  she  was  recommended 
to  tiie  service  of  a  very  respectable  faroilyy  in  which  she  cootiniieii 
three  years.'    She  then  engaged  herself  as  servant  in'  another  ilimily^ 
and  having  lived  in  this  situation  two  years,  left  ivin  tlie  hope  off  get- 
ting a  better ;  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed.     Having  been  a  com 
Biderable'time  out  of  employmenty  and  having  expended  all  her  means 
of  subsisteoce,  she  pledged  a  'sb^wl,  the  property  of  the  person  witb 
whonirsbe  lodged.     She  was  tried  for  the  same  at  the.  Old  Bailey^  and 
was-  seotenced  to  six  montlisimprisonment  in  the  House  of  Conoeetiaa^ 
-Coid^bath  Fields.    Her  case  became  known  to  the  Coramitteerby 
whom  she  was  placed  in  the  Temporary  Refuge,  and  every  hope  is 
entertained  of  her  being  re-instated  in  a  respectable  situation  of  life.' 

^  It  does  not  appear,  from  inquiries  which  have  been  made,  that  this, 
young  woman  had  made  any  great  progress,  in  crime^  or  that  she  bad 
been  ever  connected  with  wicked  or  licentious  company*  The  abovd 
offence  appears  to  have  been  her  first  deviation  from  the  patb:  of  kb* 
tegrity.  Jn  her  case,  then,  the  importance  of  visiting  prisons  issesiv 
in  a  striking  point  of  view.  If  she  had  been  under  the  necessity  dE 
quitting  her  confinement  without  the  benefit  of  that  immediate  prop^ 
tection  and  support  which  she  received  from  this  Sdciety,  she  must^ 
jn  all  probability^  have  returned  tO|  and  ended  her  days  ioy.lba  com*^ 
mission  of  crime.'  ^ 

These  are  facts  which  require  but  to  be  kn6vvn,  to  have  thelt^ 
due  effect  in  awaking  a  general  interest  in  the  object  of  tliis  ad- 
inirable  institution.     In  no  one  of  the  benevolent  or  relis>'ious  as« 
sociations  which  distinsTtiish  the  present  era,  are  the  genius  aqd 
spirit  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  more  strikingly  and  charac;^ 
teristicaliy  embodied.     To  *^  convert  the  sinner  from  tbe^^foc;. 
of  his  way/*  to  "  save  a  soul  from  death,"  and  to  '*  hidea.miihi* 
tude  of  sins," — these  are  the  appropriate  offices,  the  ^enuifis^ 
triumphs  of  praotical  Christianity  ;  and  those  iJidtvidtials  do  iktJd 
honour  to  an  orthodox  creefl,  who  leave  this  part  of  the  example^ 
of  our  Saviour  to  be  followed  out  by  others.    There  are  stran£(d* 
caprices  in  human  benevolence.-    Some  arc  all  tenderness  for  tba' 
African,  who  discover  little  sensibility  towards  misery  nearer  hoine;" 
Others  warmly  sympathize  in  the  wronjjs  of'Mnemancipdtcil"' 
Catholics,  who  have  no  ear  for  liie  su  tier  in  g's  of  fellow  Pro-"' 
testants.    Some  require  that  the  object  of  their  compHSsion  sUouUr 
be  a  Hottentot ;  others  prefer  the  Hindoo,  and  others  a^ain^. the', 
Gf^vk.      Bat    true  Christian  .phiUnthropy  is  ^'  uitliput.(]^f'n> 
tiallty"  as  well  as  '^  without  hypocrisy",  and  calls  every  AmJdA 
neighbour^  whatever  be  his  colour,  or  his  character.     Wherever; 
natural  or  moral  evil  exists,  there  it  will  recogiuse  a  powosfut* 
claim  on  its  syropadiy  and  active  aid,~-a  Brainerd  or  a  Martyn 
abroad,  a  Howard  or  a  Revnolds  at  hoiue. 
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*^  'Gttdkmin  tmi  PuUuktrs  who  have  wnii  iu  the  Premtaitl  iH^ 
^  the  Cmdmctort  ef  the  Eclbctic  Rbvikw,  b^  tendimg  ir^^nmaiiam, 
,^fpdstpaidj  qfthesuifecif  ekieni,  and prtAaws price ^iucktpotkM ^ 

[]>  tc^f!^  tkej/i,niay  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  tftejjuUic,jifcott^ 

Imtent^tsiuhitspfaih  ;    ^; 

'  .    •  .  •  •.  *     . 

fit  the  prm^  m-  nprint  of  ihMt  tafai- 
-vbW  vn<f  Bcsrce  Utile  M«iM«l,'  ^nmcii 
Ouarles's  Enchiridion,  or  lfKiltiitk«Pi 
DMhe'ilttd-Moniry  In  fbyat  ICnio.  with 
y  ^fwrfhtft  of  th»  ilfitbor. 
'  *thi  R^.  Staael  Bor«ler«  M.A.  hn 
Ar  «dv«iMred  19  the  pretf,  •  nem  i»ork, 
vntitlcd,  Orfental  Litmtore,  •ppl'cd  to 
tfte1fluicrra<kin  of  rbe  S^trttl  Sdriptum, 
d««frii^  H"  •  Sequel  to  Oriental  Ctt»- 
fttttit  fn  9  large  vohibnr^  Sra  olofely 
iHicI  hand!Mitn<  ty  printed.  It  «rill,  be« 
iiidM  e  gfrat  liody  of  loferetting  matter 
tefecteil  from  the  movt  important  mo- 
tffHTi'  pnblieattorMi,  contain  much  Tatuattle 
eri^ieitm  Ihvm  a  work  of  Dr.  Rntenmtit* 
raref  Li^p«%r.  lately  piiblislKti  in  Gfr* 
aitn.inHlAowitritltanMalid  into  EAgli>b. 
*^  At  the  same  t*me  will  be  pobtiahed  a 
liew  ^difkm,*  bieiufr  ih'e  fixtb,  of  the 
Oriental  CiHitums,  In  9  vola.  8vo.  greatly 
Migmefitc^  from  the  rainv'  tootve** 
Botb  Iheiiis  works  will  appttir  the  tirbt 
week  iii  May. 

'  Hjoni  pfl!<m,  author  of  '^'Commen- 
t^rltf  otf  the  Military  Est»bliiibmeikia 
and  Defi'nce  of  th^  liiitUb  Riiipire/*'— 
•**  Wlicy  of  Kattons/'^'-a  trait^ation  of 
tW^nfktlkekofAl^n,**'^^^  Legiflmacy,'* 
^tfrllaSf-dtfrlog  bii  rcaidenceat  f  lorruce, 
cMpbabd^a  #oik  under  tbo  title  of**  The 
tati  «Ad  Opfnionft  of  Mir  Richard  Mal«- 
tftfV^t^,,  'aH'Ctfigtiftb'  Gettilemeo  of  %h4 
MfMitcftillh  Ceatoiry/*  which  4i  now  in 
tl^e  press. 

^Bariy  fin  Mefvb  wtti  appiw,  the  Ar- 
rMMct'ilffeF  IMufqtiities  wT  tfint>n  Cbtirebi 
LMrpo^])'  e«ffai«ting  df  tiewa,'.  ^n«/ 
tt^.  By  It  Bif^gHM.  To  contain  39 
plUtv«    4|d:  oehiiiibier;   It  15s.  falio. 

ini^.   ■•  •   • 

Tf.e^t^.  J  'lilm4aoii%f4Cttir«i  iM'ibfe^ 
BelatiTe  Duties,  anni>oi»Cf>d  Ibr  pohlic^a* 
then  h^Xine^t  etthe  present  woutb* 
wm^emelt4f  be  liadyfiw  ft«bsnrttM«  en 
ihetrMol'Ai^.  .\ 

m^ '  GMder   Mis  in  th»  pi«*»  w 
abrMlgf^l>dit)«rt  <rf  bb(  Fiwtmiaot  Nois- 
cotfltMfiHitjs  it»1  "H)!*  ftiiio. 


The  Rev.  T.  L.  Spoftg  has  ebr  Dietoor- 
aeSy  pleached  before  the  UaiatetMty  of 
Oxfbtd',  eearly  tewdy  tw  sflpemv.'    ^ 

Mr.'Landsesf  i»  yi»periwy^i»itt,  la 
quarto,  vliich  will  coBshr  jo<  MjpMaMi* 
totioua  afld  explMiatloaa  of  ihw-  hmAef^* 
phical  eagmviikgH  that  baTW-beaH  didn- 
terri^  at  Babylon,  Niaeveh,  Hep  «ad 
brought  to  Bugtand  by  leoewt  ti^ieBrw. 

The  Trwrets  of  TheodoM  DiMas  la 
▼arions  Goimtrlea  of  Kovaipw  aft  the  m* 
▼ival  of  Lettvrs  and  Art,  are iBth*  pnM» 
edited  by  Cbarlea  Mill«»  amhor  of  the 
History  of  the  Crusades. 

Dr:  Drake  has  in  the  pressy  BvwiriafB 
in  Autnmn. 

Mr.  Children  is  priatinft  io  ■«  octavo 
vnlome,  a  translation  of  Reradios  o»  the 
Vf*  of  the  Blowpipe,  with  wvica  and 
a  her  aird.tions>  snd  illuatratedtoy-ylateSi 

MiSi  Lowry  will  edon  pabHoh/tfc  due  ^ 
dpcltDo,  CooversatioNa  oa>  Mitiaiog^ 
illuKt rated  by  ptaus,  engraved  bgr  her 
lather. 

Mr.  John  Wooda  has  io  I9ie^>ra«a» 
Two  Yi^rS^  Reiiflence  in  the  Bi*^i«h 
Prairie,  in  the  Illtn0i«  Country,  witt  ao 
account  of  its  pit)docCioi»t  lie. 

Graovtlle  Pcfiot  Km|.  is  prjatiwy  fa 

an  octavo  volume,  a  Cowiparatlae  Vhrw 

of  ttie  Miaeiol  and  MMsaical  tHroiigiie. 

The  Ret.  Dr.  Min  t«>tiiea  wiB  awtt 

pdhUsh^  Si^ePtehm^m  CMriaat  »g|»pa* 


<i  -jC  > 


The  third  volame  of  the  Dnhllh'  Ham 
pllsn  Repovisia  nearly  raidy*M  fmbli* 

Mvt  Chambeva  has  oswfly  nrtiy  far 
thepn-ssy'ioihAetions  'for  a  Bitf^fiBy  of 
EiigUh  Artfldttcta, from  thh  Ifth  tt»4he 
seventeenth  reiitart;  *  j  , « «    . 

The  Kcr.  John  Hewlett  sritf  aawNpah* 
Inh,  a  new  ntif io*  of  his  timartathiii  of 
Baler's  Alg«b»a,  the  fiwo  eolamet  caaf* 
pwwaed  i»taoaa^  «Hh  fh9  additieMef 
Dhi  laClnmfe.'  .         .,  •  v.i  . 

Mr.  W«  &  E<s<  »  pie»eri<»4hr  jie^ 
llration,  a  traiislathHi  of  fhe  Oiliwdi»' 
laHMROnito  Ter-%e»k'fi*  I^WcH'  ««  he 
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Arfokto. 

^r.  Bernard  Barton  wifl  soon  pub- 
'  teti  a  A«Mf  vbftim'e  oF  poems,  under  tbe 
.'tithrof'h>BpoKMRi,  mwl  other  Poeim. 

ftllvQ*  H.    HaH    bMi  In  tiM  preta, 
Itfeinoira  of    the   Life    and    ReUn  of 
Cbftr.'ea  the  Second  ;  including  many 
lettera  o(  that  monarch  and  bU  fricnda, 
aeT«r  before  publiahed. 
..   Oiiirica  and  Bagenia,  or  the  Paternal 
JB#aadiociail,  from  the  Preoch  of  Mdo. 
de  R«*nncvijle>  will  tborily  be  pubtiahrd. 
.    .A  %fltem  of  AnaiytM  Qeornvtry,  by 
IbA  Bm*  Dumyaiut  Lavdaar,  A.M.  of 
t|»v|;niv«»ily  of  Oablio,  aad  Member 
«tf  Um  fiayal    Irish    Academy «—TbM 
vork  will  eoataia  Part  tbe  lst«   A  cobk 
iMel*  Syatent  of  Conic  9«etipo[<.  proved 
by  tbe  appli«)atioa  of  the  principles  of 
Alsebrav  accorfUng  to  the  method  of 
|>a««Carte&    Atio  tint  Theory  of  Cnrv^rs 
af  the  hiffber  o^ler,  with  the  application 
of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
to  ibeai.-*Th«  second  Part  will  contain 
the  prineiplea  by  which  the  propertiea 
of    Curved  Surfaced  may    be   iuvi'sti« 
gated  by  the  Mme  metliod,  and  the  in* 
veatigation  of  the  figures  and  properties 
vf  Cnrvtil  thafacesoiF  the  secoud  order. 

Ja  Uur  preai«  OhierratiQas  oa  the  In- 
4uaacrafMaaoerau|i«B  the  Health  of  the 
Haman  Race ;  laorepaHicalarly  a*  it  re« 
gards  Femaies  in  tb^  higher  and  midflle 
alasie*  af  saetety*  By  R.  Halm,  M.  D. 
af  NcttpoM:.  Sainpk     1  vol.  demy  8vo. 

llr»'  J.  H.,  Bnuly  ba»<  in  the  preta, 
A  Critical  and  Aaalyiical  DisatrUtioa 
an  ihe  Neaies  of  Persona.  .   • 

Taiverda  the  aad  bf  the  pfaseat 
maath.  Or.  Sachraiil  pobliab,  the  fint 
Ifaaiber  af  a  New  Serial  of  Aneieat 
Ifhkk  Milidiai»  wilb  appni^iate  woiMa  i 
aad  with  ttymphoiiiiB  aad  AMonpaaU 
mmiM  Air  the  Pmbofarta. 

Tha  Witary  af  Staaidurd,la.iaaeala* 
>hira|  eomprising  its  ancient  and  aM^ 
dera  stale,  to  vbiob  ii  added  an  aooount 
M  9i;  MartSn"a,  iStamford  Bania,  and 
Qiteatr  and  Idltle  Wotiiorpa,  in  Kaa. 
thamptoashire^  is  now  in  tbe  preM,  and 
aHI  ahartif  be  pabKibed  liy  Mr.  Dm- 
Herd^otfHumfawt  The  wark»  altheogb 
Una  gvaaft  measnra  ^mipiled  fiwai: 
<lama». Malm imm  -aeataine*  several  aewt 
aad  inteivatiag  documents.  and-vilL  be* 
««hqlliMied  «t4h«  aaaibir  ti  etcetlaal 
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Jii  thaptfetip  Tlia  Mdolaf  OKMchaim 
end  other  paaoisi  by  John  Hay  Allan. 


Diiiiag  Ih^  enstuiiig,  fy))^^^^''  be 
pnbU!(he(t;  Trateft  in  to<r*Int|Hfa^of 
Southern  Africa.  By  William  J.  Bur- 
cfidU  ^\  ^Vith  aai  «MBtl9^ly%f^  ftyfl, . 
and  miftit^OQs  'other  riig«amtt)(»,,\frnar 
the  author** -owif  dvawin^f..  io.4tP>  Mf. 
fiurcheiPs  Hesea*TheM  ih  tH^lnter/oV  of 
Africa,  during  fitcf  Yearti.  over  t^OO 
miles  of  ground^  beridrs  dlMi^lil^U^  la- 
ti'ral  exrurMioiiK,  have  produced  a  mul- 
tiimle  of  djacoverifs  and  observations 
whieb  b^va  oever  yet  h^eo  lia4  befota 
tlie  pnblic. 

Nearly  reedy.  Political.  JEUtay  no  the 
Kingdom  of  New  Spain.  By  Aiexanduf 
de  Humboldt  I  with  PhyMcal  Secti^A 
and  Mapsf  founded  oa  AOrpiiDmi^fl 
Observatumsy  aqd  Trigonoaictrical  aa^ 
Hefometrlcal  Mek»a<«aieaia<^TnMisJa<- 
ted  from  the  original  Fr^ch,  by  J<>hii 
Slaclu  TbeThird  BUitipn..  In  4  voU.  Sro. 
.  Ill  tbe  pre4s,  Lectures  on  thf  tijle- 
meets  of  Boiaay.  Part  I.^Cofiiaiuiqn^ 
tjie  aaatomy  and  physiology  of,  those 
orvans  oa  which  tbe  growib  and  prestr-' 
vationi  of  fbp  Kleat  dept- od  i  aiih  the 
ex  plana  tiona  oi  the  termlnojogy  coar 
nected  with  these  parts* .  J^luatrate^ 
with  marginal  cuts  and  ^pper^plates. 
By  Anthnuy  Todd  ThoiMOB^ .  F.  US. 
Member  of  tbe  Royal  Cplien  of  Sur^ 
geoos»  fcc.  kt4u  In  Sv'o.  Vol.  I. 
.  |nthepf«NS»tbe  History  of  the  De^ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  ;  aa  coQpected 
with  tbe  Scriptural  Prophcoes,'  By  the 
Rev.  George  WilKioe.  A.M*  Tl^i  third 
edition.  la  1  vof*  l^ma       :  .  < 

Conversations  on  Mlnerfiiogy;  with< 
plates  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Miss  tpwry» 
from  orlgiaal  draaiagsln  3  voU.  i^u^fV 
Jb  tba  pnms  Burapei  ar^.a  «90Mpt 
aarvey  of  tba  piaevit  4itii%i^9n.»a|  the; 
prioaipal  pqpita>  WUhajWijiiatujDiAi^, 
their  ftituee  piaspada*  ..9y.if^  uiti9«a< 
of  the  United  Sutes.  In  8vo.  .;; 

In  the  praiaf.  OMsid^^almt  on  ft^« 
Sabjeet  of  Chhriaieeii'aaA  a  fhatl  TntL^ 
tise  aa  Rageaerationi.  dcvijsed-te  ^«  . 
uw  af  such,  as  feel  .ip^9ef|;ed^|p  tb^-^ 
inqahy,.  whether  CelvUuwi^lHL^  ba  ^%  j 
the  doQtrioe  of  the  Bible,  and  of  :^«i 
Cbuich  of  BagBiad.  Jly>  WiHian^^Bra^  . 
Kaighi*  A*M**  .'• .  .  I    ;  ,/ «i'( '.l -t/i^iti  (H 
In.the  pfaM».TwQ'ytgnijiMdfW^  tew 
the  fietileaieal  lattiiBrBmifi^-.iPfaiiHbv 
ill  the  Illinois  Country,  |Ja^lr4 SHtga's' < 
with  anaepoaatoftit»aainiM4^  vsgw 
tahla  pfodactiaef,  agrknUariti^^o.:^!*  r 
A  d«seriptioB  af:ibe<pria«Jt>«d.Mlowaii« 
villagety  fca.  Ire«    With  the  habits  and 
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cuitomi  of    UiQ  BaiJ^-wouddintD.    By 
John  Woods' 

A'Thinl  Volume  of  tbc  Kemains  of 
Mem y  Kirkc  White  Selected  Iroiii  bi> 
Letters  au^  other  MSS^,  w.th  prefa:orjr 
remarks  hy  Robert  Soulhey,  Ciq.  IIIuj)- 
tra^al  with  en.Krnviu|^s»  after  drawingi 
bylt-Westall.  R.A.  &c. 

A  ^second  edition  of  LeifchUd*8  L«?- 
tores' on  the  Beatitudt-a,  and  a  thini  cdi- 
tbo  of  the  first  rolunte  of  Skutcbes  of 
Sermons,  are  in  tbe  pie^^s. 

In  tbe  course  of  the  preafnt  month 
wni  be  p^ublisbed,  the  Elemmts  of  Self- 
IdDprovement  i  or,  a  Aimilinr  view  of 
tbe  intellectual  powera  and  moral  cha* 
racterisiics  of  humao  nature:   prioci- 


pally  adapted  lor  yoiiDg  penons  ci>t«iiii^ 
'itUo  active  'life.  B}f  Rer.  Tbo.  FaMTb* 
of  Harlow,  in  1  veil.  ISmo. 

In  the  preM»  ropiir  de  Lioo.er  tb« 
Thifd  Crusade,  a  poem  io  sixeeo  boofca. 
By  Ek'anor  Anne  Porden,  author  of  the 
Veils ;  the  Arctic  Expeditions,  &c*  io 
2  vols.  8vo. 

In  the  press,  roMections  tovarrls  a 
Hlfliory  of  A  nciciit  I nstit  at  ion««OistLifti  s. 
Discover iek  in  St'ienrc,  and  MecbHaiotl 
Inventions.  Selected  and  abvMged  troos 
the  Beytragc  zur  Geschlcbte  der  Brfin* 
dnhgcn  of  proV!$>or  Beckman  of  tbe 
University  of  Goiteniren,  with  varioua 
importaut  additions.  In  9  ?o!s.  f^ifto. 
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*     BlOOftAFtlY. 

,Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  H^r  Times.  By 
George  HowanT,  e«>q.  With  an  accre- 
dited UkeneUf  and  numerous  Cuts,  post 
8fo.  18s. 

Nemours  6f  tbe  tife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Tetihent,  forlxierly  'Pnsior  of  the  Pres. 
byi^riDii'  Church  at  freehold,  in  New 
Jersey.     JSmo.  li.  6d. 

•pie  Wfe  or  Captain  James  Neil.  By 
thf»  Rev.  il^eorge  Barclay,  Kilwainlng. 
la.6d. 

•n»c  tire*  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge 
and  titv^  President  Edwards,  abridged. 
|a.«d.;. 

The  Ufe  of*  Wintam  Hey.  R$q.  F.R.S. 
By  John  Pearsou,  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  Itc' 
8ro.  18i. 

B«TAMT. 

BMadl^l  RsidlMes;  dc« tinned  as  tTi 
f9y  «fid  fatB^Vier  lofroduetioo  to  the 
cleirvnt  and'^lMiAnir  SttMy  of  Botany. 
By  ibe- Author  of  tbe  Indialt  Cabinet, 
<bc.     ISmo.  4t. 


Conjectnret  oii  the  phystcat  Caa<e$ 
of  Eartliquales  snd  Vnfcanofs;  in  which 
h  If  ))irop0seif  to  exploin  these  pheno. 
nefni  bb  a  itevr  Hypotbesis  of  the  S|rnc-> 
tore  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  existence 
of  tiir'lHt^naT  Atmo<pber«  cranmnnl-  • 
catin|:ir»t1i  tJtrrt.  BJr  the  Rev.  James 
Uttle.    8?er,  4f.  ^ 
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Meroofra  of  the  Court  of  JLiof  James 
tlie  First.    By  Lacy  Aikio.   -2.  vols.  8vo. , 
a  4a. 


MEmciaa. 

The  PHncrple«of  Mtdirine,  om  Iheplan 
of  the  Baconian  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  o« 
febrile  and  inflaininotory  Oiscasea.  By 
R.  D.  Hamilton.     8vo.     ^*.  * 

Essays  on  Surgery  and  MkhvilS^ry; 
with  practical  Obserrationa  and  aeled 
Cases.  By  Jamea  Barlow,  Sorgeon. 
8vo.  t9t. 

nittittaaroiii. 

* 

The  Works  of  John    Playfair,  Zsq, 
late  ProfeKSor  of  Natural  PliiloM>pby  iu 
the  University  of  Edii)bargb»  lbc>  Ac^c, 
Wilb  a  Memoir  of  the  AiuJbor*    4  toU 
8vo,  SI.  J  9s.  6d. 

Tbe  Story  of  Pigou;  a  Malay  Boy  t 
containing  all  the  locidenu  and  Aotc* 
dotes  of  hiareal  Life;  collec:ed  tog^bar, 
and  arranged  for  tbe  Instruction  of 
Yoang  Perauoa.  By  W.  Qardintrr,  lata 
Master  of  tbe  Sydney  and  Aylburtaai 
Grammar  School i  Author  of  tbe  Fort- 
night's Visit,  &c«  ioone  volume*  ISoso^ 
embellisbed  wiib  an  highly  finiUied  Fmi- 
tiapiece  by  Frreman ;  from  an  original 
Deagn  by  Cruikabonk.  Price 4ia.  balf« 
bound. 

£»saya,   Moral,    Pbiloaopbical,   and 
Stomacbical,  on  the  important  Sciooca 
of  Good  Li«  i»g.   Dedicated  to  tb|;  l^gbt 
Wur>bipful  the  Court  of  Aldc^ioeo-    ^f  > 
Launcelot  Siurgeuii»  Rj»q.  .Feljow  ofi^bf .-. 
Beef-steak  Club,  and  an  tiunc)raf^,)^U^ 
ber  of  several  Foreign  Pla  Kaci^  Jpfl.  ^V^ 
19iMO,  1»,  6d.  boards. 

A  new  Dictionary  of  Anecdotes,  illus* 
trative  of  Cbaracier  and  Etenis^  fregi 
Genuine  Sources.    By  Geoige  Ramaay^. 
8vo.  ]5i. 


IA$t  iff  Works  regently  pHb\Uhed. 
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An  04i;uail  S«t  of  Psalm  nnd  Hymn 

,'*]*utH'*,  with  a  funeral  ode,  .'idapt>*d  fur 

.  |)iiiii<c    worship,    and    harmonized   for 

fthn;eor  four  vutces,  with  figured  basses 

for  the  Organ  and  Piano  forte.     By  the 

K<;v.  Darhl  Cvtrard  Ford,  Lymington. 

i)8.  6d. 

PHItAfiOGY. 

•A  Harmonic^l  Graimna'r  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  Nolan.   8  vols.  12mo. 

POETRY. 

The  Martyr  of  Aniioch:  a  Dramatic 
PiMrm.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman, 
Professor  of  Poetry  iu  the  Uuivejrsity  of 
Oxford.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

The  ThafW  of  Fife:  a  Poem.  By 
Wtlliam  'Pennant,  author  of  Anster 
Fair,  and  other  Poems.  Bvo.  8a. 

Italy  s  a  Poem.  Part  the  Firtt.  Con* 
tents:  The  Lake  of  Geneva — The  Great 
St.  Bcrnard-^The  Descent — ^Jorasse** 
Mjirgaret  De  Touri— Tne  Alps'-^omo 
«*Bargamo —  luly— Venice —  Luigi— > 
St.  Mark's  Place— The  Brides  of  Ve- 
ntce-^Fuscori — Arqua— Ginevra — Flo- 
rences-Don Garzia.  f.cap.  8va  7s. 

The  Templar.  ISmo.  3s. 

Specimens  of  the  German  Lyric 
poets;  consisting  of  Translations  in 
Veraefrom  the  Works  of  Burger,  Goe- 
the,  Jacobi,  Klopstock,  Schiller,  fcc. 
^c.  interspersed  with  Biographical  No- 
tices, and  nrnamentcti  with  wood  engra- 
vings by  the  first  artist^.  8vo.  lOti.  <3d. 
The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other  Poems. 
By  the  Author  of  Rllen  Fifzarthur,  a 
Metrical  Tale.  f.cap.  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

rOLITlCAft. 

The  Rev.  RoHert  Hall's  Utter,  oc- 
casioned  by  a  review  of  his  Apology  for 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  the  Chris- 
tian Guardian.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining that  Review.  6c!. 

Letters  of  Jnoitts.  With  Preliminary 
Disit*rtations  and«Copi<)ns  Notes,  by 
Attfcos  Secondus.  With  seven  portraits 
and  vignette  title.  18  mo.  6». 

An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  Dcfehre 
of  the  SpiUlfieids'  Act:  with  Remarks 
on  the  Causes  which  have  led  to  the 
^kl9tt%^  and  moral  deterioratiun  of  the 
Poor.    Rf  WiHiam  Hate.  8vo.  2s. 

IjEiaOlOCiT. 

Tbe^ld  Teatatnent,  arranged  on  the 


Basis  of  Ltahtfoot's  fchrohicje.  X\\  His- 
torical and  Chronological  Order,  in 
such  manner,  that  the  1)quIcs,  clLapiers,^ 
psaln»s,  prophecies,  &c.  may  be  rear(  as 
one  connected  history,  in  the  very 
words  of  the  authorizf*d  translation,. 
To  the  above  are  adle*!  sjxinrlex^s.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Townseud,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College, '  Cambridge.  2,  vols. 
8vo.  II.  Is. 

A  Summary  of  Christian  Faith  and 
Practice,  confirmed  by  reference  to  the 
Text  of  Hoty  Scripture ;  compared 
•with  the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies 
of  the  Church  of  finelAnd  i  and  illua- 
trated  by  extracts  from  the  chief  of 
those  works  which  received  the  sandtioii 
of  public  authority  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  final  revlsieoof  tha 
established  Formularies.  By  the  Rev. 
£.  J.  Burrow,  U,D.  F.IL  and  LJ5.  3 
volt.  1 2 mo.  II.  U. 

The  Village  Preacher,  a  Conectionof  \ 
short,  plain  Sermons;  partly  original^ 
partly  selected,  and  adapted  to  Village  .' 
Instruction.     By  a   Clei^yoi«^'  of  the 
Church  of  England   Vol,  IL  l2mQ..3a*. 

Sixteen  Village  Sermons,  ou  certain  . 
Parts  of  the  Christian  Character.  Bj  , 
the  Rev.  Edward  Berens,  A.M.  I'^mo.^*^' 

Sketches  of  (100)  Sermons,  preafbetl . , 
to  Congregations,    in  various  Parts  of  , 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  oo  t|ifs  ^nro-   ' 
pean    Continent:     furnished  by    the^^. 
res|>eciive  Authors.  Vol.  H.  12mo:49.  / 

Cottage  Lectures.  By  Joseph  Jonei^  * 
M.A.  Ko.  1.  (To  be  coutioued  mootb- 

»y  )  Id. 

A  Treatise  pn  the  Gospel  Constitution* 
By  the  late  R^v.  W.  Bennct.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  a  Short  Accovnt  of .  tba 
Life  and  Writings  ol'  tb«;  AuthorH3«ai«t»« 
prising  correspondence  with  Rev.  Rob..  . 
Hall,  Andrew  Fuller,  &«.  By.N.  K.. 
Pussley.  Bvo.  8«.  -  .;. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  vindica- 
ted :  a  Sermon  prenobed  •  at  Preiton. 
By  Joseph  Fietoher,  M.A.  Is.   .  .    . 

R  ligi'>n  Simplified  |   ur  an^wcpt  in   • 
verse  to  important  religious  questioja^r*  n 
with  Scripture  pniofa.     By  a.  Frieud  (o .  - 
Sunday  Schoajs.  3d.  >     .     ; 

Joyful  Anticipations:  a  Sertn^n  ot«   . 
casioned  by  the  death  of  Mra«  Siqper. 
By  S.  Sleigh,  Salisbury.  Svoi;  JfW         • 

Infant  Hosannas:  a  Sermon  contain- 
ing many  particnUna  iwibe  life  and 
death  of  a  Sunday  School  child.  By 
S.  Sletghi  1^0.  6d;     -      !      .  \ 
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TOPOORAraT. 

■ 

A  D^cTiption  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Michael,  comprising  »n  AocomH  of  its 
GooU.ifical  Structure ;  with  ri-wark*  on 
the  otber  AEOre*,  or  Western  l»l«nd»: 
oriKinftUy  communicated  to  the  Lin- 
„»;«  S^iety  of  New  England.  By 
John  Web.ter,  M.p.  Corr.  Sec.  L  5». 
N.E.  royal  8vo.  with  numerous  mapn 
.  luid  plal^f,  13*-    (Imported  from  Bo*- 

**  A  Description  of  the  SbcUand  Ulands; 
conpriiine  an  account  of  their  geoU>gy, 
scenery,  antmuitie.,  and  •"P^^^"?*- 
By  ^mueJ  Hibbert,  M.D.  M-F.8.B.  fcc. 
,With  oiapiattd  plaiei.  44o.  SI.  3a* 


If  lustrations  of  the  Hiitory,  ^ 
Cosioms,  AtU,  5 cieuces,  anfl  Ut«»- 
turc  of  Japan ;  selected  from  <l»P*na« 
manuscripts  and  pTinicd  work*,  1»y  W- 
Titeingh.  lornierly  Chief  Ag^nt  «r  the 
Dutch  East  Company  at  Nangrtaw; 
and  accompanie.1  with  many  coloat«l 
engniviniis,  faltHfttlly  copied  from  origi- 
nal Japaoese  piMOtiogi  and  dtr^giia. 
royaUto.«U  I8a.  » 

Views  of  Society  and  Mwmenin 
America,  in  a  Series  of  Utlera  fro* 
that  Country  to  a  Friend  m  Koglaod. 
during  U18,  19,  aod«0.    By  Fra«c» 
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For  APRIL,  1822. 


Ait^  I.  Memaires  HUtoriques,  Politiguesp  et  Litteraires  sur  le  Royaume 
deyaplei.   Par  M.  Le  Comte  Gregoire  Orloff.    Senateur  de  I'Em- 

fire  de  Russie.    Public  avec  des  Notes  et  Additions.    Par  Amaury 
)avaK    5  Tom.    Paris.    1821. 

*T^HEIIE  seem  to  be  two  modes  of  writing  and  of  studying 
*   history.    The  obvious  and  beatisu  track  is  that  which  leads 
us  along  over  the.chronological  series,  to  pause  at  the  great  and 
pregnant  incidents,  and  to  treasure  them  in  the  memory  as 
matters  of  inmiediate  or  of  future  meditation.    The  other  course 
is,  to  catch  the  spirit  and  character  of  successive,  ages,  as  tliey 
are  in^odied  in  institutions,  polities,  and  manners.  But  general 
and  comprehensive  histories  presenting  the  order  of  events  with 
clearness  and  Udelity,  require  and  presuppose  quick  and  pene- 
trating Hnderetandin^  in  those  who  undertake  to  read  them. 
Enabled  by  right  habits  of  intellectual  culture  to  think  for  them- 
selves, there  are  many  minds  which  will  derive  from  the  facts 
that  are  presented  to  them,  all  that  is  instructive  or  useful, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  subsidiary  reasonings  of  other 
minds  and  ouier    understandings.     A  more  numerous  class 
of  readers,  however,    require  something  more.     Wholly  un- 
able to  arrest  the  fleeting  and   rapid  succession  of  events, 
as  it  moves  along,  and  throws  its  passing  shadows  oh  .the  stream 
of   time, — needing  something  more  than  naked  recitals,    to 
supply  them  with  materials  of  thinking,  they  find  the  aid  of 
those  historic  disquisitions  in  which  the  task  is  removed  from 
their  dioulders,  and  not  merely  a  train  of  reflection  awakened 
in  their  minds,  but  specific  reflections  actually  provided  for 
them,  indispensably  needful.     Necessity,  therefore,  has  gra- 
dually introduced  into  this  department  of  letters,  a  machinery 
wholly  unknown  in  the  ^  first  stages  of  historical  writing.    A 
simple  process  is  at  hand  to  extract  the  philosophy  of  history 
for  those  who  ace  unable  to  extract  it  for  themselves  ;  and  our 
kind  neighbours  the  French  have  greatly  facilitated  the  histo- 
Vol.  XVII.  N.  S.  Z 
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of  ladies  and  eeBAlemen  by  those  esaaya  or  diaqiii- 
sitions  in  wluch  Voltaire^  '\^rtot,  and  Biollin  have  evincad*  if  not 

.  much  profound  learning,  at  least  no  inconsiderable  share  of  skill 
and  iMeouitYi  Such  works  fail  in  with  that  quiet  indcd^ce 
of  miiia  which  loves  lo  repose  on  the  deductions  oi  otherst  and 
wAtich«  by  satisfying  itself  with  the  best  ready  made  opinion^,  is 
saved  a  world  of  painful  and  laborious  meditation. 

Among  diese  ski^tchesi  essiftys»  or  discjuisitions  upon  bistofy, 
may  be  classed  Count  Orloflrs  Memoirs.  They  are,  in  fact, 
historical  treatises  upon  that  part  of  Italy,  which  constitutes  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Naples.  They  are  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  is  strict^  historical,  and  co^^>rehends  the  whole  circle 

,  of,  Neapolitan  eventafrpm  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history 
tp  the  present  time.  The  second  part  is  dedicated  ^topoficy 
#nd  ^pslation,  and  comprises  that  portion  of  the  Neapolitan 
story  which  represents  its  social  anio  political  condition  under 
the  Roman  domination,^ the  revolutions  of  invasion  andcon- 
4|uest,  and  the  various  and  saccessi ve  dynasties  iiduchini^i^taced 
its  polity  and  its  laws.  This  extensive  andmultiferiotta  abad«- 
ment  concludes  with  a  pictwe  of  the  political  ebnditioa,  <if%- 
idea  in  1806,  when  the  old  government  was  subverted^  dovn  i» 

.  the  comparatively  recent  period  at  which  the  Author  nndeitooh 
his  tadL.  The  third  part  is  <K>nfined  to  Nesaolitan  Jitwmtofcw 
and  embraces  a  wide  cifcle,-*the  state  of  lettera  duriiidhe 
Oreek  and  die  Roman  ^riods,  during  the  middle  ages,  at^tbe 

.  revival  of  learmne,  and  m  the  present  day.       .     . 

It  is  obvious,  that,  with  so  extensive  a  plan>  and  so  anlinuted 
a  range,  the  Author  mi^t,  with  an  ordinary,  nroficiency  in  Ih^ 
modem  art  of  book-making,  have  oonstructea  a  wad&  oC  mMeb 
larger  dimensions.  We  are  thankful  to  him  for  his  modecatioci. 
He  itiust  have  been  embarrassed  with  so  ample  a  fund»  and;^ 
plexed  in  the  choice  or  rejection  of  his  materials.  luop^m 
copia  fecit.  Such  a  work  is  a  sort  of  drag-net,  which,  thmwn 
over  so  wide  a  sur&ce,  must  needs  bring  Jip  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  what  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain  and  what  most 
De  thrown  away ;  and  the  taste  and  judgement  of  a  writer  are 
shewn  by  the  value  of  the  selection.  We  have  a  qvsmeip  how- 
ever, witn  the  arrangement  of  Count  Orloff^s  work,  and  jiotpitii- 
standing  that,  on  the  Continent,  it  has  already  attainedpiipviK 
larity,  we  shtdl  take  the  freedom  of  briefly  atating  qui:-  ob- 
jections. 
.   In  the  first  place>  we  catmot  bring  ourselves  ta  toleiai^  tlie 

'  distribution  or  tbe  events  of  Neapolitan  history  sq^arately  ^m 
its  policy  and  legislation,  for  they  are  suUects  obviflj^siy  not 
ailsp€^tible  of  being  detached  from  each  otaer.  The  histocy  of 
a  nation  is  its  progress  to  political  greatness;  and-  how  is  tliat 
progress  to  be  estimated  witiiout  having  under  the  eye  aa  the 


Q^pA  ^ef  #itoaIt&neoa6^  reference,  the  lliw#  iwliich  inlhieiice  -  «U 
|ifisifiBieta,  alid  tb^  fonxul  of  )>olfty  to  which  it$  pnespevity  4^- 
'  pends  ?  A  sknikr  ^xpenlntot'  in  historietfl  wrUuig^  k^^  h  ia 
ti^  been  tried,  #ith  some  Buceese,  by  Di<.  HeBQr»  ii»ii9^  i^ui^-* 
able  w^ck  wae  wcinniy  cioiafiiefided  by  Lord  Mansfield- wh^nii 
&ttt  appe&red^  but  since  that  tinie  hM  b^eiv  iftuch  B^^leeCed. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  specimen  of  thie  detaohed  di^tabation. 
Yet,  who  does  not  fed  m  pemsing  it  a  perpetuiil  iQtenni J>tio|i 
of  the  moral  «erias»  vtt  hanng  to  pursite  at  distaiit  ifitorvftU/andi 
Til  distinct  disquiihitionB,  military,  eccUsiasticiJLli  {>oIitica)r  -^Uld 
^^  <)etails^  fltnd  t(y  collect  histotie  information  in  portions  so 
broken  and  tiiseoimected  ?  W^  have  always  tIk(MigM  that  itUe 
Bumfttar!e»  of  Hnme,  afixed  to  the  eild  of  his  tolnme^/  betray 
^  a  want  of  that  lacid  adjustment  of  his  materials,  which  is  the 
'  first'rirtne  of  an  historian.  With  regard  to  literaiy  histofyi  the 
^jection^  pcfrhaps,  is  not  quite  so  applicable*  Lit6ratii^4M>t 
being  th^  every-Kiay  eoncem  of  human  life,  neither tniiung  itiiielf 
with  the  bilsde  of  tiie  forum,  nor  the  debates  of  the  simute* 
jtidijfi  ef^n  With  some  ildranta^e  to  the  general  pMgr$s»  1^  hts* 
tonod  recital,  be  considered  apart  from  the  rest  of  its  intkl««t8. 
It  would  introduce  too  frequent  and  too  abrupt  delays  into  thd 
narrative,  were  the  historian  to  attempt  to  combine  tlie  Hteiury 
advancement  of  a  nation  with  the  general  thread  of  his  story. 
This  part  of  Count  OribfTs  work,  therefore,  appears  tdmeritra 
more  unqualified  commendation  than  we  can  award  to  the 
other  two  branches  of  his  plan.  '  v       .     . 

Eiteraryhistory  is  an  improvement  of  a  somewhat  modem 
date.    Lord  Bacon  mentions  it  as  a  daideratvm  ih  faisr  tinle, 

*  But  the  history  of  Letters/  he  says,  '  toust  be  classed  aaonbilgst 
'*  the  desiderata.  Nty  doubt,  indeed,  the  history  6f  Ihe  wortd", 
'  when  it  19  deprived  of  this  branch  of  it,  may  be  said  to  be  iibt 

*  uiflQpedie  statue  of  Polyphemus,  which  has  no  eye,  aild  is;  tfaafief* 
^  fore,  delrtitiite  of  liiat  which  gives  character  4nd  animati^h 

*  to  the  fi^e.    Yet  we  are  aware,'  that  with  regard  to  ptart?- 

*  eidar  sciences,  as,  for  insta:nce,  law,  mathematics,  rbejboVt(5, 
>*  philosophy,  there  are  to  be  found  a  few  slight  sketfefaed^  and 
'  -abnle  jejune  accounts  of  sects,  schools,  books;  authors,  said 
>^«be  fefolutioh6  which  these  •sciences  hav^  nndefgonajviuid 
*ihki  there  ate,  morieover,  extant  a  few  meagre  and  jmpeiKKft 
^  ti«atises  concemihg  die  inventors  of  aits  and  tmpreveoMKtd* 
'  A  correct  and  comprehensive  history  of  Letters,  hoDi^0tpWy:;lM|eis 

'  'nbtto this  day  been  produced/"^  He  then  proceeds  to^dMne  the 

'  subje^t-majtter  arid  the  meliiod  and  uses  of  this  bnmrti'  U)f 

;  teatniftg,  with  the  chameteristic  force  and  deumess  pfsjiis 

mighty  genius.    Smce  the  tkne  of  Lord  Babodi  'hownffer^^te* 

'    -/      :      ■     '.   •  ptjlugmeut.  SeietU.  Lit.- ■  ..'.;.   i^f,'.; 

z « 
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rarV  history  has  been  by  no  means  neglected.  Thevolium* 
noQS  kbonrs  of  Bnioker*  which  have  left  Utile  to  be  desired 
as  far  as  respects  the  philosophical  department^  and  4he  mc^e 
popalav  wrkuigs  of  Roscoe,  Ginguen^,  and  Sismondi  in  gene- 
ral literature,  have  contributed  to  fill  up«  in  some  measure^ 
the  outlines  of  the  plan  which  was  present  to  his  almost  in- 
tuftive  comprehension,  when  he  perceived  and  lamented  the 
deficiency.  As  to  these  latter  authors*  so  perfect  is  the 
sketch  which  they  have  given  of  Italian  literature  dufing  tlie 
periods  on  which  they  have  been  respectively  employed,  thtft 
they  might  seem  almost  to  have  superseded  this  portion  of 
Count  Orlofi^s  labours.  If  not,  however,  supetftuous,  we  can- 
not help  remarking  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  redundtfct. 
Hia  catalogue  is  in  many  respects  much  fuller  than  is  warmtf^d 
by  the  claims  of  the  authors  whom  he  commemorates;  and  the 
objections  which  have  been  brought  against  the  fifth  vblitme  of 
Ginguene's  work,  which  is  for  the  most  part  filled  with  inferior 
and  obscure  names,  apply  with  more  justice  to  the  barren  eti/bf- 
merations  of  Count  Orion*.  He  is  so  well  disposed  to  be  "cffaii 
that,  like  ^neas  in  Virgil,  he  shakes  hands  to  the  right  tad 
left:—  ^ 


anucam 


Ilionca  petit  dcxtnl,  levaquc  Seresturo, 

Post  alios  fortcmque  Cyan,  fortemque  Cloanthum.* 

This  desdription  of  literary  history  has  been  eloquefitly  exr^ 
posed  *by  the  most  philosophical  of  modem  •critics.  '  In  literacy ' 
'  histories,'  says  Schlesel,  '  we  too  frequently  ^serve  writersi 

*  of  the  same  dass  and  of  the  same  nation*  indiscriminately 
'  lunged  by  the  side  of  each  other,  like  the  Assyrian  or  Egyp«» 
'  tian  kings  in  the  ancient  universal  history*  Some.peiMas 
'  seem  to  have  a  passion  for  catalogues.    They  might,  if  they 

*  pleased,  swell  them  out  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  compile 
'  whole  books  consisting  merely  of  the.  titles  of  books.  It  is  a& 
'  if,  in' the  narrative  of  a  battle,  we  were  to  name  eveiy  indivi- 

*  'dtxti  soldier  who  fought  in  the  ranks;  whereas  it  is  auite  suffix 
'  cient  to  mention  the   heroes  and  commanders  who  .diatitft- 

*  'lushed  thenasel ves  by  their  achievements.  The  human  iatel* 
'  lect  ift  like  manner  obtains  its  victories  by  a  small  qunril^er  of 
'•great  tnen,  and  it  is  enough  to  confine  our  observatt^nato^ 
'  'whik  their  genius  has  effected.  The  progress  of  aci^nee,  asui 
'  *th^;^4datidn8  of  letters,  are  neceasartly  comprised  in  the  his- 
*iotf  of  a  few  ori^nai  and  creative  minds»  described  with 
''clearness  and  fidelity.'    Exampka  of  this  jejune  and  vaupro^ 


Stable  enumeration  of  the  i^nobile  vulgus  of  literatura  a^d 
BCience;  Ocottr  too  frequently  m  this  branch  of  Count  Orlofi^s 
wiftk^to  n^fider  it  itthat  itmi^t  easily  have  been  made^  the 
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most  Btnuisins  and  instructive  portion  of  it.  Take  the  following 
specisieh.  He  is  speaking  of  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Naples  iA 
the  eighteenth  century. 

*  Gennaro  Antonio  *  Federici,  donna  au  theatre  plusienrs  pitfoes^ 
lyriqaesy  dans  ksquelles  il  'reussit  li  peindre  avec  beaucoup  dc  ferk6'  lc9 
nioeun  nationaks. 

'  Pietro  TriticlieFa  fit  plasieurs  combes,  parmi  le»quelle»  il.iaut 
distinguer  celle  qvi  a  pour  titre  la  Tavernola  Abbcnturata.     II  y  MtiOh 
dutsit  un  hennite  hypocrite^  qui  a  quelque  ressemblancc  avcc  le  Tarturic^ 
de  Molidre. 

*  Loreiuo   Bonaflsi,  due  de  San  Filippo,  composa  plusieurs'opdras/ 
qu'il  fit  mettre  en  siusique  ct  cx6cuter  dans  son  pulais. 

*  Maid  celui  qui  sut  crdcr  un  nouveau  genre,  fut  le  Baron  dc  Liven, 
qui  im^ait  sur  la  sc^ne  dificrents  groupes  d'actcurs  occupds  diactiiis 
d'uoe  action  differeme.  Ccttc  nouveaut6  pi ut  beaucoup  d  Ta  represtii>* 
tatjon ;   mais  les  pieces  de  Liveri  ne  se  soutinrcnt  pas  a  la  lecture.^ 

Tom.  IV.  p.  310.. 

We  might  nmltiply  instances  in  which  our  Author  has  mam- 
festod  this  injiuliciQUB  solicitude  to  omit  no  name  higher  low 
thut  belongs  lo  Neapolitan  literature ;  as  if  he  had  been  appre- 
hensive lest  the  smallest  of  the  fr^  should  slip  through  the  in-  . 
terstices  of  his  drag-net.     But  it  our  own  patience  has  been 
tried  by  toiling  through  so  endless  a  catalogue^  we  feel  the  less 
disposed  to  visit  our  readers  with  a  similar  infliction.     We 
do  not  indeed  mean  to  insinuate,  that  every  picture  in  this 
loitg  and  spacious  •gallery  is  equally  dull  and  uninteresting. 
What  we  complain  of  is,  that  we  are  called  off  from  the  con- 
lemplation  of  the  more  dignified  lineaments  and  heroic  counter-  • 
nances  of  the  principal  figures,  by  the  importunate  obtruaion 
of  a  mob  of  insignificant  and  mean  portraits  which  seem  to 
crowd  and  elbow  them.    We  have  often  experienced  similar 
wearisomeness  and  diseust  in  visiting  private  collections  of - 
paii^ngs,  where  the  cnef*d'oeuvres  of  art,  the  smiling  land-» 
scapes  of  Clande,  and  the  splendid  graces  of  Titian  and  Tior* 
toretto  are  darkened  and  intercepted  by  a  host  of  family 
pictures,  smirking  cousins,  stiff-laced  aunts,  and  poo'iwiggf^'* 
grandsires;  .^  - 

Nor  are  we  quite  satisfied  that  Naples  has  a  riffhtful.cla^m- 
ti^allthe^philosopbera  and  writers  wnom  our  Author  h^s>  iq-' 
chided  iiti  nis  ^catalogue.  The  same  principle  of  clasaifica^pi|,  - 
u|>oki  which  Mr.  Charles  PhiHips  has  placed  among. his  jii^b^ 
orators  se^wtel  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  fy^iU\L 
senate,  becanse  they  happened  to  have  been  bom  in  Ij:e^^,  ^ 
dioi^'h  tmrtured  to  feme  and  distinction  in  £nglaii4»  sa^paa^ftp- 
hsfte  neen*  Count  Orloff's  criterion  ad  to  Neapolitan.. Utjer§(ij9f9fj 
Thus  we  have  «er^ed  up  ta  us  for  the  h)undrQ!^^im^..t]^ 
:d^fider  biographtes^of  Horace,  Ovid,  and  JuYcnali^\of^\vi|oiM^ 
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Sircsre  discip}med  almost  from  their  childhood  at  Roms,  zsuA 
4he  formaf  two  of  whom  expressly  tell  ue,  |hat  they  were  sent 
-diithet  in  their  earliest  youth,  and  afterward*  ioi^ted  ixooa 
their- Roman  pedagogues  to  study  iheftonc  and  pmlosophy  at 
-AA^tw.  According  to  Count  Orioff^  however,  the  merrnueCxkf 
birth  gives  them  a  settlement  in  the  provinces  of  Naples.  '  -  * 
'  Vfim  reffard  to  the  aggregate  merits  of  this  vohimhio\Eis 
tvorfc,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  as  a  competent  and 
valuable  addition  to  this  branch  of  history*  Neapolitan  fais- 
tories,  indeed,  are  by  ho  means  rare,  every  province  having 
its  historian  ;*  and  the  archives  of  Monte  uassino  abound 
.OJ)n,ost  to  redundancy  in  its  more  ancient  memorials.  But  of 
Neapolitan  history,  tnere  is  not  evep  the  slightest. sVetch  In 
.our  ow|i  laoLguage  \.  nor  is  t}iere  any  general  history  of  jffaples 
iQ:  pr^nohi  except  that  of  M.  £gly,  pi|hlished  u^^74}i  which 
being  ocoupied  chiefly  with  the  aifairs  of  that  part  of  Italy 
under  the  princes  of  the  House  of  France^  is  much  too  eoo- 
li^kcted.  Besides  this,  there  are  only  professed  abrideements, 
such  as  t}iat  prefixed  to  the  "  Voyage  Pittoresqua  de  ifaptes  ^ 
***  de  Sicile,''  and  that  inserted  by  Lahmde  in  tiie  sixth  ¥o)Mae 
*6f  his  travels,  which  are  merely  extracts  from  the  great  history 
bfOiaftnone. 

Count  Orloff  begins  his  memoirs  with  a  slight  slcetcb  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Italy  now  constituting  th^ 
lin^dom  of  Naples.  Here,  of  course,  his  materials  are  scanty 
andinsu£Bcient.  Time, barbarian  conquests,  and  political  revo- 
lutions have  dissipated  and  destroyed  the  monuments  of  thi^e 
l*emote  epochs;  and  the  history  of  the  early  inhabifanis  of 
Italy  is  concealed  by  the  two*fold  veil  of  antiquity  and  fable. 

'  Not  a  single  work  is  extant  of  tbos^  writers  who  could  nlonj^  have 
P9u4ucted  us  through  this  immeose  labyrinth ;  wc  mesvn,  the  auihars  who 
preceded  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  Magna  Graecia;  an  era 
which  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  the  expulsion  of  kings  from 
Ronie.  The  Greek  historians  are  suspicious  authorities  in  more  respects 
than  one>  when  they  advance  opinions  relative  to  the  people  who  wrn: 
dvilized  or  invaded  by  colonies  from  Greece.  Carried  awhy  by  a  lofty 
imagination,  they  transmitted  only  fables  respecting  tbobc  remote*tim€9 ; 
i(Hd,'prdad  of  the  preeminence  of  their  country  in  kittera  tnn^ioik,  %faoy 
'Wtribtited  16- it  the  honoor  of  being  excSui»vely  tlie  inMoMtntibfl  mf  mh- 
tkns*  The  practice^  common  n  Greece,  of  sending  oni  ^obaiai»  chts 
•vbM  thia  pttlumptuoQa  motion;  and  the  ccldbniy  which  Italy  tpajmMAj 
•btamN^  madoh  a.  |wculi»c  object  of  attenUMi  tq  thqQMclu^  if^fit^ 
laMhJk'Cltof  ifaeir  most  fanciful  conceptionf. 

'  The  Romans  would  have  Icfi  to  posterity  n^ucl^  more  coriect  iMoi^ 

*  Many  of  these  being  in  the  Ni-apufiian  dialect,  are  unintelligible   to 
the  general  reader. 
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mation  as  tp  the  ancient  state  of  the  people  of  Italy,  for  tkey  careful! j 
consigned  the  most  important  transactions  of  their  age  to  their  pontifical 
afinals :  but  the  writings  of  their  first  historians  have  not  desCemlecl  X6 
U9,  aad  the  loss  is  irreparable.  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us,  that  M.  Par- 
cm  Cato  (the  Censor)  had  dedicated  the  twelfth  book  of  his  **  HBtpcicfeT 
to  the.  ori^  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  that  it  contained  interesting  i^ 
searches  into  (heir  first  foundation ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with  nothing 
.^ore  than  fragments  of  this  work.  Diodorus  Siculusy  DioOTsiis  of 
Ualicamassua,  and  Dion,  have  trac^  the  early  hisloiy  of  the  Hoauui^ 
sparing  neither  time  nor  labour  to  acquit  themselves  of  so  immeMe  and 
difficiHt  a  task.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  eveoti  of  past  ag^ 
bjr  consulting  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  antliors  who  preceded  theni, 
as  well  as  the  most  learned  of  their  contemporaries;,  and  iheir  writirfgl 
would  have  been  of  the  greatest  aid  to  vSf  if  time  had  not  in  a  constdei* 
abfe  degree  mutilated  or  destroyed  them. 

^  PliltBrcb,  Siillqfty  L4vy,  and  Tacitus,  have  not  supplied  thelossr;  an4 
so  such  a  dearth  of  materials,  it  will  be  evident  how  embarrassipg  it  is 
to  fix  anthenticaUxthe  origin  of  the  people  of  Italy.  Dionysius  attri- 
buted ii  to  the  Greeks,  and  his  opinion  was  generally  recei^  by  the 
aocienfa,  but  has  been  controverted  by  the  modems,  who  are  divided 
9n  the  subje^  l^ogie  trace  it  io  the  Celts,  others  to  the  Phenieiaos, 
and,  others  to  Crete.  Without  meaning  to  deny  that  these  migrations 
took  place,  we  must  remark  that  it  is  still  evident  that  this  beaa^ 
tiful  country  was  not  destitute  of  indigeuous  inhabitants^  when  foteigneri 
arrived  there.  These  people  experienced,  no  doubt,  nearly  the  samf 
faie  as  those  nations  of  America  whom  the  Europeans  despoiled  of 
all  that  could  mark  them  to  posterity  as  civilized  societies.  It  is  for 
a  similar  reason,  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  early  nations  of  Italy.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  13— itf. 

Having  conducted  us  from  the  epoch  when  this  intefeatiiig 
portion  of  Italy  bowed  under  Roman  domination,  to  the  great 
irruption  of  the  Northern  nations,  our  Author  arrives  at  the 
commencement,  in  the  eighth  century,  of  thfit  spiritual  powet 
which  has  been  so  mighty  an  engine  in  the  modem  world. 
Pepin  having  supported  the  dukes  oT  Spoleto  and  Benevento  ih 
fi  revolt  agamst  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  made  a  do- 
4iatioii.  of  Ravenna  to  the  Church,  which  Charlemagne  after- 
wards eonficmed  when  he  extinguished  the  Lombard  dyn^ty. 
Naples,  dttring  these  vicissitudes,  placed  at  a  distance  fcooi 
the  barbarian  sway  winch  subju^ited  the  rest  of  Italy,  ..m- 
faibitsd  the  anonaady  of  a  state  governed  by  ils  own  lswa,i  anid 
chooaiiig  its  own  sovereign.  Aimilfi,  Sorrenio,  Sttdt)i8«.M»- 
lienum,  Cutna,  Puiaeoli,  Rossano,  Oall4poli,  and  OtrailOi^  #are 

Sovetned  bv  Oreek  envoys  from  Constantln^pltf.    The  wal  »«f 
ie  Neapolitan  provinces  were  a  part  of  the  poSsesiiote  of  'the 
Loinbaitls,  and  of  the  dutchy  of  Beneivento.  " 

in  the  tenth  century,  the  Normans,  originally  a  band'tjfflchi- 
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vdhian  pirates,  extorted  irom  the  'vretk  and  tinfid  Ch^itD«,  i»i|r^. 
named'the  Simple,  that  part  of  Prance  which  retains  their'tt$iiBtr«< 
A  small  party  of  these  free-booters '  were  'retwrming^  ftbm  -a'rtp^ 
gnmag^  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  wheti  tiiey' accid^ntalhr  Itemd 
ajt  Salerno.    Having  been  prevailed  on  t6  ai^ist  in  mfeodin^ 
the  city  from  an  incursion  of  Saracens,  thejr^^efe  in^tid  fo  re- 
main mere.    This  was  the  origin  of  the  Norman  power  in  Skily 
and  Italy.    That  dynasty  tearminated  in  Tancred  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.    The  Suabian  line>  which,  ended  iu,1266, 
watr  succeeded  by  the  house  of  Anjou.    Charles^,  the  4^  of 
diese  princes,  having  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Conn^din  the 
last  OT  the  Suabian  branch,  was  left  in  undisturbed  pawMvmon 
oFthe  throne.    His  accession  was  marked  by  the  moat;«ava|re 
and  bloody  executions.    A  private  individual  deliverejl  1>^ 
country  from  the  French  yoke,  and  despoiled  the  lyrant  of 
the  fairest  portion  of  his  dominions,^  by  means  of  that  hM^ble 
incident  wnich  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Ves'j^en;-. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  the  govern- 
ment, of  Naples  was  committed,  to  the  family  or  Spsiin,  Which 
has   so  long  :influenced.  the  destinies  of  this  beautiml;,  but 
wretched  countiv.    There  is  some  truth  in  the  foUdwIng  pic-^ 
twre  of  Spftin  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  qualified  to  be  perfectly 

.  *  There  is  a  people  in  Europe,  separated  from  every  oAer  bf  ^fb*' 
gnpliic«l  position,  and  stiU  more  by  national  character ;  a  fiecffU  who; 
from  education  and  early  habits,  have  been  condemned  to  be  stBttbAary, 
to  live  in  ignorance  and  debasement,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  improrvcd 
and  civilized  countries.  Need  vie  name  the  natives  of  Spain  ?  Yet,-tbcy* 
aie  proud  and  ambitious;  and  they  distinguished  themselves  wb^ethc 
reit  of  the  world  had  not  yet  surpassed  them  in  civilizatioiu  Th^t  y^s 
tbetimc  of  their  glory.  Nature,  surrounding  them  almost  entirely  with  tHc 
•cfan»  seemed  to  indicate  that  element  as  the  theatre  of  their  pride  and 
ambition.  Oblig^  to  carry  on  a  struggle  in  their  own  territory,  fbr  many 
ages,  with  a  fanatical  race  who  came  to  settle  among  tliem,  they  learned 
by  their  example  to  admit  no  compromise  with  a  religion  diat  diffcrtd 
from  their  own.  From  that  time,  Spain  united  the  most  obrthnit^'Tn- 
toterance  to  her  natural  bravery,  and  unexampled  severities  marfceit'b^r 
religious  institutions  and  laws.  She  grew  cruel  from  duty, meMilesi  ftom' 
fanaticism^  and,  instead  of  being  the  admiration,  bccame'ttetanror.  ol 
neighbouring  stales.  So  blind  was  ber  sttbmiasioo  to  her  bkndy  ish 
ftlfttttek,' that  it 'made  her  resemble  the  baif-civilized  peospb  whonv  fihc 
hadP  talMllied  h>  another  hemtspboret  and  who  ipaoiolatQd.  tbeir.M^ 
lirellltfMiitD  their  gods.  Tyiaaniaing  over  twenty  nationsy  Spaiu  waj^j^;* 
lalf  tb^Bhffw  of  her  pr^udices*  In  short,  notwithstanding  the  «ctiye.^ 
ferHKanl  Kfgn  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  she  seemed  for  mai^  centuries  to  i|e 
jfnij|rn,tn»> stupid  indolence,  from  which  she  aroused  only  at  the  cry  of 
h<f  prie&tsy  when  tbe^  sought  to  alarm  her  ngainbt  (be  supposed  enemies 
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* 

order  fiffgM).  'But  she  observed  with  iiidJiereiicelbe  airliof  sqcid^^ 
ed¥itield||l*  pefftction  IB  other  CQuatriest  aad  lueful  kQ0wle4ge  scatter*  ^ 
ing'iliiumf  th«mit»:U0Miiiik'--rStt€h  is  the  Uaguage  which  a  friend  oC 
hkubniiy  wbaM  be  wurMfti  ia  addressinfl  to  the  Spauish  nation ;  ren- 
domg'jwiliseat  the  same  diue  to  their  hig^  qualities^  and  to  the  excm- 
platy^ol^Qigpof  which,  recently  in  particular,  they  have  exhibited  sucb 
bftpu9  prooft/    Vol.  11.  p.  2. 

'CK>iremed  by  vioe^roys,  who  oppreaaed  and  pillaged  tbem^ 
tiie  condition  of  the  Neapolitans  was  but  little meliofateduod^. 
the  Spanish  domination.  It  is  remaikabte,  that,  in  evary  p^ . 
riod  of  Aeir  history,  this  people  have  alwaya  manifeated  an  iiv* 
vincible  repugnamce  to  the  Inquiaition.  In  1538,  Peter  of  To-  * 
I^do,  Hwjttis  of  Vina  Ftanca,  attempted  to  iatnodiiee  tiiai 
tribune  among  them. 

'  Hero,'  says  Count  Orloff,  ^  let  us  render  justice  to  the  Neapolitan  ' 
people*    We  have  seen  them  unconcerned  about  their  dearest  interests, 
and  beating  every  successive  change  of  masters  without  a  murmur  \ 
biiL  fis  soon  as  the  attempt  was  made  to  establish  this  sanguinary  tribiiiial 
af,  Kaple%  the  cry  of  horror  and  indignation  was  heard,  and  the  lighted? 
and  most  inconstant  nation  on  the  earth  became  immediately  the  most- 
determined  and  most  obstinate.    As  soon-  as  the  resolution  of  the  vice* 
roy'  was  notified,  instantly  it  was  torn  down ;  and  the  Neapolitans,  castii^< 
off  their  characteristic  apathy,  as  if  animated  with  the  spirit  of  their. 
Bomafx  and  Samnite  progenitors,  rose  in  every  quarter  of  the  town.   Old 
mea^  women,  children  took  up  arms,  pursued  the  governor  to  his  palaccf 
and. attacked  tHe  troops. he  had  called  to  his  aid.    No  cause  was  ever 
ipore^  haOowed  than  that  of  a  people  who  thus  refused  to  submit  to  an  in- 
tolerable tyranny  which  controls  the  thoughts  of  mankind.'  Vol.  fl.  p.  35. 

"During  Mazarin's  administration  in  France,  a  atrone  forae 
was  senta^inst  Naples  to  humble  Spain,-— the  cherisbeapoliay^ 
of  that  minister.  To  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in  defending' 
^e  city,  the  viceroy  attempted  to  impose  a  tak  on  fruit  ana 
vegetables.  Hence  the  famous  insurrection  of  Mas^Aidelki^, 
an.  illiterate  fisherman,  endued  with  that  rude  and  energetic 
eloquence  which  acts  so  irresistibly  on  multitudes.  Thismanlj 
profligate  cruelty  and  the  singularity  of  his  fate  bear  some  ana- 
logy to,  the  deaw  and  character  of  Robespierre:  we  lament 
thai  we.  eannot  oKtract  Count  OrlofTs  spirited  view  of  the  cof^7 
dttctand  Ule  of  the  Neapolitan  conspirator. 

^  By  the  tiieaty  of  Utreeht  in  1718,  the  dutchy  of  Mil^a  a^ 
Naples  were  ceded  to  the  Emperor.  Twenty  seven*  yeava  kad 
acftrcely  ehmsed^  when  Naples  was  once  move  trsnafcnred^lO'ta 
|iHnecf  of  tne  house  of  Austria.  Proeieedia^  onwioidsy  .td«r 
Author  brin^  down  his  summfaury  of  Neapfditan  fsSmn^Mt'^k 
comparatively  recent  period  (1768),  when  ^e  man4age'  ifMfk 
place,  which  so  long  decided  the  destinies  of  this  pstrt^lMly, 
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of  Psrdinand  IV.  with  the  daughter  of  the  illustDow  Maria 
Theresa*  Count  Orloff  pursues  his  history  from  this  period, 
down  to  the  events  of  the  late  sbort*lived  revolution*  the  occur* 
rencas  of  which  are  too  recent  to  require  recapitulation.  Those 
readers  who  are  desirous  of  consulting  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness and«  upon  the  whole,  a  candid  and  impattial  observer, 
we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

'   Ha^g  thua  rapidly  foUowed  Cou^t  Otloff  trough  those 
portiona  of  bia  work  which  are  sfxictly  histofical,  we  should 
•now  eater  upon  the  reviaiiiung  divisions  of  itf  namelv,  the 
fioliey  and  jnrisprudenoe^f  th0  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
•rise  and  jorogr^ss  of  its  literature*    But  the  fiela  is  too  exten- 
oam  to  aUow  of  anything  sapre  tham  a  slight  sketch  and  an  in> 
perfect  outline.     We  shall  not,  therefore,  detain  our  j*eaders 
with  the  government  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Keapolitan  pro- 
vinces u^aer.  their  Roman  or  Lombard  conc^uerors.  The  feudal 
knaxims  were  the  necessary  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  Nofthem 
.nations..    Fiefr  were  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  every  province 
tor  seigooiy  w^  subject  to  its  petfy  tyrant    Thus,  to  t|ie  iron 
siway  of  th^  Romans,  succeeaed  a  new  despotism  stitl  more 
^rqiacioua  and  oppressive.    The  people  were  considered  as  only 
tbs  property  of  tne  barons^  and  slaveiv  w&s  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, while  from  the  conflicts  between  these  petty  spvereignties, 
•resulted  a  state  of  the  most  hideous  anarchy. 

In  these  times  of  disorder  and  licentiousness,  the  ecclesias- 

ties  alonepreserved  in  Europe  some  approximation  to  regular 

polity.    Tne  councils  which  were  held  after  the  reign  of  Charle- 

m^Lgrne,  deliberated  concerning  the  means  of  effecting  a  refor- 

•iaiation  of  9iapnei9»  end  of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities 

which  dssolatecl  Europe ;  they  exhorted  th^  princes  to  concord, 

and  hurled  their  anathemas  against  those  who  fomented  the 

dieofdere*    In  the  eleventh  century,  the  celebrated  Truce  of 

Cod  vaa  established ;  a  suspension  of  hostility  on  certain  days, 

dttiii^  which  the  husbandman  coald  till  the  eaorth,  and  pilgrims 

tiwel  fW>m  one  place  to  another,  without  peril  or  molestation. 

But  it  wasi  not  till  the  firm  and  vigorous  |»ontiiicate  of  Gregory 

yiL,  that  ibe  turbufent  excesses  of  the  times  f>egap  to  be  re- 

imsscd.    To  those  eiceesseSf  the  Emperor  Henrv  IV.»  by  his 

tyranny  and  the  general  violence  and  rapacity  of  his  €ha,racter, 

wd'gfefttlycontnbuto^.    The  pope,  proceeaiiig  from  rembn- 

AbfaMe^to  JASPtt^e^A  at  length  excomipimi^tea  that  refractory 

.M«er«iS9»  <Md  dq^osedhi^^  from  the  throne  of  Ha  anc^stoni ; 

the  fimtiOMasioft  on^^c^  this  extreine'act  of  papal  power  wss 

«l0r  Mwrcisftd »    Fravi  t^iis  »r^  the  uibordination  of  tijie  tem- 

.jftmA  |o  jkhe'ecetesiastiisal  p^wer  qu^  oe  dated :  and  the  whole 

p#tatii»d  aep^  of  EiiiKiy^  t^ecWie  changed.    In  the  eleveiith 
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i^entuiy,  Rome  was  llie  ftrbitresB  of  the  western  world,  jmd 

disposed  of  its  destinies  by  a  domination    more  stem  and 

imperious  than  in  tlie  time  of  her  ancient  greatness.    But 

the  papal  sovereignty,  escorbitant  as  it  was  and  overwhefan- 

ing,  was  by  no  means  nnproductive  of  great  and  signal  «d- 

rantages.    Leibnitz  remarks,    that  their  usurpation  reeimed 

Christendom  from  many  and  serere  calamities.    ThB  pepes 

corrected  the  barbarous  notions  of  jarispnutesce  which  so  go- 

nerdly  prevailed.    The  laws  which  protected  life  and  property 

were  more  rigorously  enforced,  and  jnatiee  was  more  impaitially 

'  administered.  Legal  proof  was  substituted  fos  judicial  combat, 

^  and  with  Jurisprudence,  civility  and  refinenisut  advaaced  alee^ 

In  1 1 40,  the  Norman  dynasty  received  iM  flnish]Bg'sttt>W 

from  the  genius  of  Roeer,  who  abolished  throughout  ttM&  Nea* 

politan  territoty,  all  subordinate  sovereignties,  and  esteiblifeiied 

as  a  fxmdamental  law  the  inalienability  of  the  royal  piBeioga- 

'  tives,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  crown  to  grant  or  ornate 

'  fiefs.    The  constitution  which  he  abolished,  was  a  mixture  of 

monarchy  with  feudal  aristocracy,  which  entailed  a  stAtO'of 

public  warfare  and  private  insecurity.     He  dismantled  the  ba- 

.ronial  fortresses,  put  an  end  to  seignorial  jurisdictionfl^  And 

borrowing  from  the  wisest  institutions  of  Normandy,  erected 

canierari,  justicers^  and  other  public  functionaries,  to  render  the 

administration  of  law  impartiair  and  its  execution  prompt  and 

decisive.  But  under  a  government  essentially  feudal,  commerce 

and  agriculture  were  held  in  no  estii|iation.    This  able  prince, 

however,  did  not  overlook  many  of  the  most  useful  maxims  of 

political  economy.  Apulia  rose  into  prosperity  during  hisieign, 

Amalfi  carried  on  a  thriving  commerce,  and  the  first  elemrats 

of  maritime  jurisprudence  are  derived  from  the  code  whtdi 

regulated  her  navigation. 

^ut  although  tl^e  founder  of  the  Norman  government  effected 
much,  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  adverse  to  any  extensive  re- 
formation. His  institutions,  founded  upon  feudal  maxims, 
nourished  the  germ  of  anarchy  and  disorder.  Count  Orloff 
proceeds  to  siketch  the  state  of  tne  Neapolitan  provinces  under 
the  Suabian  princes,  and  the  gradual  changes  of  Neapdlitan 
jurisprudence  that  took  place  during  their  dynasty.  Fredieric 
of  Suabia,  intent  upon  humbling  the  feudal  aristoera<vy,  ad- 
mitted into  the  national  assemblies,  which  had  been,  by  the 
Norman  coiastitutions,  open  only  to  barons  temporal  and  eoole- 
siastical,  deputies  from  towns  and  cities*  An  iapeftantrM«»- 
lution  in  the  frame  of  the  government  was  the  necessary  vesttlt 
'6f  the  measure.  If  he  did  not  abolish,  he  initiated  vassalage. 
"He  protected  a^culture;  and  among  the  admirable  oontftim- 
tions  of  this  prince,  is  a  maxim  which  we  might  biB  led  to 
think  was  taken  from  some  of  our  modern  works  upon  political 
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eo<m<miy,  '  that  the  wealth  of  the  subject  is  thftt  of  the 
*  state  r  Property  was  respected,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  government  began  to-be  felt  and  appreciated.  His 
chancellor,  the  celebrated  Peter  de  Vineis,  collected  and 
-systeinatised  his  laws,  together  with  those  of  Ro^r  and  the  twe 
Williams,  into  a  code,  w&ch  was  promulgated  in  1231. 

Preyiouslv  to  die  reig;n  of  this  aUe  and  enternrising  monareb, 
•the  poor  had  no  protection,  except  under  the  banners  of  some 
powerfol  baron.  Frederic  re-organised  the  public  judicatures, 
and  tau^t  them  to  appealfor  protection  toa  common  and  eqval 
law.  We  should  not  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  if 
ire  did  not  insert  our  AuUior's  summary  of  the  benefits  imparted 
by  ihis  prince  to  the  polity  and  jurisprudence  of  the  times. 

-     *  What  is  chiefly  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  laws  of  FredeHc,  ba 

^8|rfrit  of  providence  and  wisdonit  a  firm  determination  to  reform  abtMca 

•of  every  description.    The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  manners  and  pas- 

*  siotts  of  the  age,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  discern  how  difficult  was  the 

'task  of  governing  and  civilizing  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 

The  provinces  required  considerable  reforms  in  their  administnlioo. 

.  Frederic  began  by  awakening  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  the  |<n«  of 

liber^  and  order.    The  barbarous  invaders  of  Italy  hlui  rendered  it  a 

<  wailike  natk>n  ;  their  successors  had  enslaved  it ;  but  the  aim  of  Fredc- 

,  ric  wsQ  to  exalt  it  by  virtue,  to  bestow  upon  it  just  laws  and  a  temperate 

Uberty ;  in  a  word,  to  render  it  active  and  industrious.     Influenced  by 

this  grand  principle,  he  established  it  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  twice 

in  eveiy  year,  a  general  court  or  parliament  should  assemhie  in  certain 

? laces  for  eight  days*  and,  if  the  public  business  required  it,  for  fifteen. 
*bat  the  laws  may  be  carried  into  prompt  execution,  and  be  beneficial 
to  the  people,  they  must  in  some  sort  express  the  genera]  will.  Every 
just  government  will  feel  it  to  be  its  duty  to  collect  this  will.  In  a  later 
age,  the  great  Henry  IV.  said  to  the  members  of  the  national  assembly 
held  atRoueny — ^"^  that  he  had  called  them  together,  not,  as  in  pastttmei, 

'  **  to  oblige  them  to  ratify  his  own  will,  but  to  receive  their  couineb  and 

.  **  assistance,  and  to  place  himself  under  their  {^tection/'    Ffederic 
seened  to  be  animated  with  the  same  sentiments. 

*  But  while  Frederic  was  thus  opening  to  hb  subjects  the  dawn  of  dvil 
liberty,  he  endeavoured  to  cherish  among  them  the  seeds  of  talents  and 
of  virtues  which  render  nations  great  and  powerful,  and  which  had 
heretofore  been  extinguished  under  the  weight  of  feudal  oppression. 
Having  sought  to  soften  their  manners  by  the  spirit  of  liberal  insdtutionsy 
he  was  solicitous  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  to  dissipate  the  darkness 
and  barbarity  of  the  age.  He  caused  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  invited  the  most  intelligent  men  to  teach  the  Roman 
]$L^  and  other  useful  sciences.    Discharging  in  all  their  branches  ihc 

-"  various  functions  of  the  legislator,  he  did  not  overlook  the  arts  of  indus* 
try  and  commerce.    He  established  a  uniformity  of  wdghtt  aadflHRi- 

.  saresj  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  into  Sicily^  and  open- 
ed  Mw  ports  in  Calabria/    Vol.  111.  pp.  81^84. 
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Under  tlie  Anjou  dynaiB^»  the  national  assemblies  were  jdi^r, 
continued.    The  princes  ot  this  house  had  chosen  Naples  for 
the  seat  of  government ;  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  great 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.    It  was  the 
origin  of  the  disproportionate  greataiess  of  the  capital^  and  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  desolation  and  ruin  of  the  provinces. 
Charles  I.  favoured  the  nobility,  snd  was  prodigal  of  privileges 
and  exemptions.    Intent  only  upgn  consolidating  and  strei^^ptl^ 
enmg  his  usurpation,  he  neglected  the  first  duties  of  his  statum, 
and  oppressed  a^culture  and  trade  with  vexatious  imposts  aaa 
tyrannical  exactions.    His  religion  consisted  in .  persecuting 
heretics  and  building  convents.    The  people,  ground  down  by 
impostSp  were  goaded  to  habits  of  rapine  py  extreme  indigf^nc^. 
To  rfipress  the  disorders  which  were  the  natural  fruit  of  hia 
policy,  he  had  recourse  to  sanguinary  laws.    A  theft  was 
punished,  if  a  small  amount,  with  the  mutilation  of  limbs ;  if 
of  a  considerable  sum,  with  death.    Justice  was  openly  so}d; 
and  tyrdnny^  in  every  shape  and  of  every  kind,  desolated  the 
oonntey. 

Qiieeh  Joan  II.  augmented  the  political  disorders  and  civil 
confusions  of  this  beautiful  counti^.  '  But  it  was  not  enough 
'  for  the  misery  of  the  people,'  remarks  Count  Orloff,  *  to  have 

*  received  their  laws  from  barbarians  and  popes :  a  new  scourge 

*  fell  upon  them  during  the  reign  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  This 
*'  scourge  was  the  code  of  Justinian,  which  was  introduced  into 
'  their  jurisprudence,  under  the  cloke  of  the  canon  jaw.'  The 
indiscriminate  adoption  of  a  system  framed  for  times  and  socier 
ties  so  difFerenUy  constituted  from  those  of  Naples,  rendered 
the  whole  body  of  its  laws  a  dark  and  bewildered  chaos,  and 
overturned  the  wise  and  politic  system  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  Emperor  Frederic.  The  heterogeneous  amalga- 
mation of  the  Roman  and  the  canon  law  with  the  old  cusiomaries 
of  the  country,  the  anarchy  necessarily  resulting  from  so  many 
revolutions,  tne  partial  exemptions  and  privileg;e8,  the  numerous 
courts  and  jurisdictions,  which  had  already  involved  the  laws 
in  the  utmost  perplexity,  conspired  to  render  Neapolitan  juris- 
prudence a  proverb  for  all  that  is  anomalous  and  contradit 
tory  in  that  study.  jIl 

Disputes  with  Rome  and  civil  dissentions  continued^  irifi^r 
the  house  of  Arracon.  The  nation  respired  awhile  from  its 
troubles  under  Alphonso,  who  protected  literature  and  scienc^. 
But,  in  the  fSunous  parliament  of  1442,  in  order  toprbcure 
from  the  barons  a  confirmation  of  his  son's  succes^ou  to  tne 
crown,  he  accorded  to  that  powerful  body  the  privile^g^  ^d 
rights  of  their  particul&r  j-urisdictions ;  a  fatal  blow  tj;>..ihe 
public  justice  of  the  kingdom.  Ferdinand  I.  h^  considi^ral^e 
talents  and  information.    He  reformed  the  public  tribunals. 
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simplified  the  forms  of  procedures,  subjected  the  party  who 
feiled  in  his  suit  to  the  payment  of  costs*  and  introduced-  other 
regdfattions  equally  coosoqant  to  justice.  He  conferred  aUo  on 
ihe  vassals,  the  lioer^,  of  which  they  had  been  heretofoie  de- 
prived, of  disposing  of  their  own  moperty ;  a  valuable  privflege, 
maiiinnch  as  it  had  been  an  estabiisned  piBtom  to  oblige  tbam 
to  sell  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  at  a  low  pricei  and  to 
purehase  articles  of  necessity  from  their  feudatories  at  their 
own  valuation.  These  abuses  pressed  with  intolerable  weight 
upon  thB  cultivator,  and  were  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious 
to  agriculture.  This  prince  would  hate  proved  himself  in  every 
respect  a  successor  worthy  of  the  illustrious  Frederic,  had  he 
not  been  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  the  pope  and  the  iiv- 
trigueft  of  his  barons.  ^  ^    , 

The  Spanish  dynasty  by  no  means  meliorated  the  condition 
of  this  unhappy  kingdom.  We  cannot  follow  Count  OrlofT  into 
the  melancholy  period  of  her  civil  history,  when  Naples  became 
a  province  of  Spain.  Of  the  vice-roys  who  successively  scourged 
this  4evoted  country,  Peter  of  Toledo,  whose  administration, 
commencing  in  1532,  lasted  twenty-one  years,  is  the  only  mi- 
nister who  IS  commemorated  with  any  thing  like  eulogy.  The 
Form  of  government  which  has  existedf  even  to  the  present  time, 
was  the  work  of  this  tice-roy.  To  curb  the  power  of  the.  nobir 
tity,  h^  extended  that  of  the  tribunals ;  a  remedy  which  pro- 
duced a  greater  evil  than  that  to  Which  it  was  applied,  by 
introducing  into  the  kingdom  what  our  Author  calls  '  des 
'  habitudes  querelleuses  et  chicanieres.'  Such  was  the  multi- 
plicity of  laws  upon  every  subject,  so  various  and  conAicting 
were  the  judicial  determinations,  that  the  simplest  questions  of 
jurisprudence  became  incapable  of  solution.  The  vice-rop 
were  under  the  necessity  of  c6nsulting  the  magistrates  both  on 
public  and  private  affairs,  which  invested  this  class  of  persons 
with  the  most  extended  authority;  and  the  profession  of  the 
law  became  the  only  road  to  preferment  and  power.  That  pro- 
fession availed  itself  of  circumstances  so  Tavourable  to  its 
interest. 

'  Legislation,'  says  Count  Orloflf,  *  having  no  fixed  priociples,  iht 
^  dedsioDs  o£  the  tribunals  became  lirbitrary ;.  all  classes  were  influenced 

by  a  spirit  of  chicane  ;  every  intellect  was  eipployed  ip  devising  means 
to  retard  or  evade  justice,  and  to  render  the  laws  impotent  and  unavail- 
ing. A  new  logic,  invented  for  tlie  exclusive  use  of  lawyers^  raised  in* 
numerable  questions,  and  threw  uncertainty  over  the  meaning  of  the 
plainest  contracts  between  man  and  man.  Lawsuits  multiplieo  without 
end.  The  faith  of  agreements  being  thus  broken,  property  became  per- 
I  plex^  and  insecure ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  family  which  could,  v^hh 

any  degree  of  certainty,  calculate  the  amount  or  the  duration  of  hi 
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#fldth.   Ani  fUt  state  bf  tfamgi  siiH  ^iitcd  it  Napks^  when  the'  roc^nt, 

revottttieii  of  Ibat  country  iMToke  out« 

. .    <  «  #  *  #  # 

^  Thus  the  leaniiiig  of  the  bar  became,  like  the  icl^olastic  philo90|^y, 
tbewenoa' of  quirk!  aad  qaJbhtes:  the  advocates  were  merely  sophists, 
whose  buttae—  it  was  to  ensqre  the  triumph  of  fraud  and  injustice.' 
Nothing  w$.  studied  at  the  bar  but  the  art  of  defending  erery  proposition/ 
There  was  no  right  jvhich  could  not  be  controverted,  no  properly  which  <4k 

could  not  be  umiermined,  no  title  in  which  sonie  fdtal  defect  ctAiM  t<6t  ^ 

be  discovered.  Logic,  morality;  decency,  became  asdbte  and  rare  ^foa^ 
lities  hi  a  profession,  ^hbse  t)nly  mstruments  wiht  adulation,  itbp<^are, 
atid'  Cunning.  More  skill  and  Intrigue  were  employed  by  a  lawyer  to*  piUi 
a  cause,  than  w^re  required  by  a  general  to  gain  a  batUe, 

^^  ^s^  ^9  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

'  A  bar  id  constituted  (a  livork  worthy  bf  the  government  of  vice^ys) 
had  at  the  same  time  the  greittet  iliiltieface  over  thb  public  mind*  £terv 
•ftere  dse,  ebmibeTce  and  ^ivUi2ktiDii  united  thtd  various  cltocs  of  sch 
ciety.  At  Haplo,  they  wekte  !pltt  imo  the  lactot  odibus  rivalship^  and 
dmakms/    Vol.  III.  pp.  122— 125.  '  /       . 

It  Waa  tbb  ffhcf  of  these  niaisters  Uh  aggrai|(}if(e'  tb^  m^tro- 
poUs  at  this  ezpeilse  of  the  piolnAcea.  lluit  city  enjey^,.  tbem* 
fore,  the  moiit  vexatiouB  monopoliefc.  Undetf  tlie  vice^royalty-  nf 
Count  Oliyares  (1598),  it  vraa  unlaitful,  on  fiain  of  deaths  to 
Bell  two  pounds  of  bread  without  the  special  warrant  of  the 
city.  Naples  contaioed  an  innnense  popnlation,  turbulenti 
unquiet,  and  seditions.  One  of  the  chief  solicitudes  of  the.  ffo» 
remment  was,  to  preserve  tranquillity  amone  40,000  inbwi-i 
tants,  daily  threatened  with  famine.  All  dealings  in  com 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  capital  were  prohibited ;  and  in  1769, 
a  maxisnum,  the  most  hateful  expedient  of  folly  and  oppression, 
was  fixed  upon  all  the  necessaries  of  life  throughout  the  pro- 
vineefiL  Thus,  while  the  population  of  Naples  increasea.to 
rednndancgTii  ^6  provincial  tawns  of  the  kingdom  were  depor 
pulated  and  mined. 

The  elevation  of  Don  Carlos  (Charles  III.)  to  the  throne  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  produced  an  important  and  happy  revolution 
in  public  affairs.  In  spite  of  the  long  series  of  afflictions  wbioh 
haa  scourged  these  beautiful  provinces,  they  were  soon  for- 
gotten under  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  actually  resided  toione 
die  people,  and  brought  witn  him  peace,  and  a  brilliant  courC 
great  talents,  and,  above  all,  an  earnest  anxiety  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  his  adopted  country.  In  1738^  e^n  attempt  was  made 
to  reform  the  tribunals,  and  to  revise  and  amalgamate  into  a 
uniform  and  regular  system  the  laws  of  the  king(U>m.  But  the 
maladies  of  the  political  body  are  not  always  susceptiblfs  of  . 
instantaneous  remedy*  They  lost  the  tinoe  that  should  have 
been  devoted  to  thus  arduaua  object,  in  idle  debatea  whether  the 
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itode  should  be  eompiled  in  Italian  or  in  Latin.  Maiij^uiiportaBt 
modificationa  of  Neapolitan  jurisprudence  were,  tiewever, 
eifected.  We  refer  our  readers  for  minuter  details  to  Count 
Orioff's  elaborate  work. 

Our  Author  brings  down  the  political  and  ciril  historr  of 
Naples  to  the  epoch' 5f  the  French  invasion.  We  must  decline 
pursuing  him  into  this  wide  field  of  disquisition,  and  hasten  to 
notice  tne  remaining  division  of  the  subject, — the  rise  and  ad- 
vancement of  Neapolitan  literature. 

We  do  not  affect  to  enter  into  the  state  of  letters,  in  this  part 
of  Italy*  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  His  sketches  of  it 
during  the  middle  ages  are  occasionally  interspersed  with  much 
imemstin^  portraiture.  We  select  his  notice  of  Cassiodorui, 
tke  friend  and  favourite  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Qotba^-^^ 
^reat  name  amid  the  general  ignorance  and  baibarity  of  the 
times,  and  one  of  the  few  who  had  the. courage  to  apeak  tke 
laiignaffe  of  truth  and  philosophy  at  the  court  of  an  arbitraiy 
and  unlettered  pripce. 

*  He  was  bora  in  Calabria,  about  480  a.  o.,  of  a  pctriciaa  fiODlij. 
He  was  still  youo^  when  he  obtained  the  esteem  and  protectioaof  Tbeo- 
doricy  who  appointed  him  to  the  highest  office  in  his  household.  Caasio- 
dorus'made  the  noblest  use  of  the  royal  favour;  for  he  infused  iii&o  bU 
master  a  taste  for  study  and  science,  pursuits  from  which  he  bad  beto 
heretofore  estranged  by  his  barbarous  education.  Availing  biflMelf  of  a 
ready  access  to  his  person,  he  suggested  to  him  several  important  pr»* 
jects,  bott  literary  and  scientific,  recommended  to  his  notice  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age,  aad  procured  for  them  several  honouraUe  em- 
ployments. After  the  death 'of  Theodoric,  he  continued  to  be  still  the 
zealous  and  indefatigable  protector  of  letters  under  the  reig^  of  his  sue* 
ce8sorB,<— one  of  whom  (Atbalaric)  invested  him  with  the  dignity  of 
praetorian  prefect,  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  that  time. 

'  Besides  some  discourses  in  honour  of  dilTerent  princes»  aikl  a  Hiatoiy 
of  the  Goths,  which  is  not  exUnt,  he  compiled  an  historical  abridgemtol 
from  the  first  era  of  the  world  to  the  year  519;  a  treatise  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul ;  acoUectbn  of  letters,  containing  those  which  he  wrote 
in  the  name  of  Theodoric ;  and  the  fommlai  of  the  investiture  of  offices 
anfl  dignitiesy  which  were  in  use  at  that  time.  These  pieces  aie  of  the 
highest  interest,  being  replete  with  erudition,  and  important  dacidaiioiu 
of  the. history  of  his  time.  Every  page  bears  testimony  to  his  love  ot* 
le^rs,  and  to  his  ardent  wishes  for  the  restoration  of  science  in  Italy* 

'  When  Belisarius  was  despatched  by  Justinian,  to  rescue  the  peniosala 
from  the  domination  of  the  Goths,  the  fatal  origin  of  the  war  which  for 
17  years  desolated  that  beautiful  count rv,—Cassiodorus,  already  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  years,  despairing  of  his  power  to  stop  the  overwhelm- 
ing torrent  which  menaced  his  country,  thought  it  prudent  to  yield  ti> 
circumstances,  and  retired  into  a  convent  of  which .  he  was  the  fouudeft 
not  lar  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  U  was  in  this  retitsat  that  he  ended  a 
life  so  dnir  to  science  and  humanity.     It  was  here,  that  defding  biaiselt 
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irtliiwit'  ilffiiiilAjn  lo  itudtous  oeeupatloiii,  «iid  ctritirflUDg  dioiiF^ioh 

Jm  kh"9^  conditioii  q^peared  moBt  cootoimiic  to  bit  doticB^  hetrrot^ 

'Ifll.  A  C^mawntny  upon  the  Pstln8>  chiefly  compiled  fhrni  the  woiM 

of  the  ncieDt  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church ;  8.  The  EUeneiita  of  KicMl 

aiHlprnfine  LNurmii^  io  which  he  lays  down  the  method  to  be  pur-  ' 

sued  i»  the  atttd^'Of  the  Holy  Scriptuies,  and  a  compendious  outline^ 

ccdesiastkal  science*  t 

{  '  Sut'what  rendess  the  memory  of  Cassiodorus  deservedly  dear  to 

posterity  is  this :   there  is  not  one  of  his  works,  which  was  dictated  Sy  % 

spirit  of  vain  glory,  or  the  ambition  so  common  to  authors,  of  illttst|^tiii|; 

dusir  own  names.    He  teems  to  have  had  a  nobler  end  in  view ;  uiat  of 

instrueling  his  fraternity,  enabling  them  to  feel  the  beauties  of  tb« 

Mcient  writers,  and  to  transcribe  and  thus  perpetuate  thdr  compositions^ 

Jl-^Ms  thMWgh  the  industry  of  this  sreat  man,  and  his  indefittigahiB 

inkauii  that »  great  Bomber  of  MSS.  have  been  saved  booi  destmitkiiii 

if  Theviutipatv^f  Caniodorus  was  the  epoch  of  the  entive  dfdi^oC 

.4il«riiMe^    luly  was  successively  devastated  by  Greeks  and  by  Goths.^ 

Vol.,IV.c.3} 

We  cite  also  our  Author's  notice  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  tii^ 

t)iiiMi^tith  owtaiy  • 

^  *  Soht  h  1^^;  he  was  tent  at  an  early  age  to  Monte  Cassino,  and 
fiom  thence  to  the  university  of  Naples,  that  he  might  there  receive  aii 
education  suitable  to  his  condition,  and  be  instructed  in  theology  and 
I^tft^rs.  '  fnflamed  with  an  ardent  desire  to  dedicate  himself  wholly  to 
tefigfbn^' he  enlisted  himself  in  the  preaching  order,  and  assumed  their 
h^ti  in  tfie  convent  of  St.  DomSnico  at  Naples.  His  friends  opposed 
^is  intentions';  but  neither  the  tears  of  ia  mother  whom  he  adored,  t\6v 
Ae  vehement  protestations  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  could  divert  him 
iVt>m  bis  purpose,  or  seduce  him  from  the  order  of  which  he  was  the 
pride  and  ornament.  The  fame  of  Albertus  Magnus  attracted  him  to 
Cofegae,  and  he  studied  the6l6gy  in  the  school  of  that  great  master. 

'  His  erudition  and  fame  acquired  for  him  a  species  of  triumph  at 
Pkih,  wlic're  the  university  reserved  for  him  a  professorship  and  a  di- 
pl0ttia»  But  the  obstinate  controversies  which  arose  as  to  the  right  of 
declesfastic  instruction,  delayed  those  honours  for  some  years.  He  after- 
wards retired  to  Naples;  and  there  he  would  peacefully  have  ended  hts 
4«ys,'  if  hriiad  not  been  summoned  by  Gregoiy  X.  to  the  council  of 
Lyons  Hn  1374.  )On  his  return,  he  was  overtaken  atTerracina,  by  a 
mahidy  which,  in  a  few  daysy  conducted  him  to  the  tomb,  at  the  age 
<rf  forty-eight 

*  Ihiring  a  diort  life,  this  illustrious  doctbr  wrbte  so  great  a  nuiAlar 
of  works  that  the  ordinary  term  of  human  existence  would  scarcely 
suflice  for  an  attentive  perusal  of  them.  His  principal  merit  Is  tbatdC 
hating  thrown  so  much  useful  light  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristode,  Hy 
av^me  himself  of  the  Greek  coramentariesi  and  exploring  the  r&a  mean* 
Ibg  tif  Cbe  text  with  the  aid  of  St.  Augustine,  BoethiuSp  and  the  Arabian 
l^ni^etics.  His  writings  were  so  highly  estimated  by  his  conteranora- 
rips,  that  be  was  generally  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  celebrated 
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idioltfdc  tect,  called  Thomisto  «fter  his  oaaie^ .  m  appcUatbo  wbkfc 
ftill  exiits  in  countries  where  the  AristoleliaQ  phtloio^hy  is  culdvated. 
St.  Thomas,  with  more  sagacity  than  AlbertusM«gDUs,.gKve.aaQ^jgiiisl 
exposition  of  the  Peripatetic  cloctxine,  and  he  obtained  the  tank  of  a 
classic  in  the  schools.  liis  great  hook  on  Theology  saved  as  the  bami 
to  the  philosoplucal  theology  of  later  scholaaljcs^  and  xetains  to  ihis  ^y 
a  great  authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Jtie  was  kss  the  £oh 
lower  than  tlie  antagonist  of  the  Aristotdian  doctrinei  and  attachwi  hina- 
self  to  the  philosophers  of  Alexandria,  Proclos,  St»  Aaguitine,  Diongfasoi 
the  Areopagite,  and  Anselm  of  Canterbury* 

*  The  writings  of  the  Stagyrite  did  not  idone  engross  his  attentioa. 
He  had  begun  a  comn^entary  upon  SimpKcius,,anotber  upon  the  Timseus 
<^  Plato,  and.  he  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  Aqueducu  and  Hydrostatic 
Mechanism.  These  pursuits  seemed  by  no  means  to  interrtipt  his  theo* 
logical,  stndiea.  .  He  Qompose4  a  commentary  upon  the  Holy  Scdptiires, 
ami  an  immense  number  of  tracts  and  dissertations  on  difieient  iia%ious 
questions.  But  the  most  important  of  his  labours  was  his  cekbrated 
Theological  Summary,  in  which  he  developed  his  vast  erudition  and 
Ae  profundity  of  his  religious  principles.  Solid  in  his  reasonings,  exact 
in  his  ideas,  St  Thomas  would  have  been  the  mode>of  theolo^ans,  if  he 
had  kept  clear  of  a  host  of  idle,  useless  questions^  and  employed  kss 
Sjubtiity  in  defence  of  his  positions.  His  proofs  are  not  always  con- 
vincing, and  his  notions  as  to  the  limits  of  sovereignty  and  thie  power  of 
the  popes,  require  much  modification  and  correction*  But,  notwitb* 
st^ding  these  defects,  and  those  of  an  inelegant  and  inaccurate  style,  it 
IS  impossible  to  accede  to  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  which  has  been  l^htly 
repeated  after  him  by  others  who  have  ventured  to  speak  contemptuously 
^  this  great  champion  of  Theology. 

*  The  titles  of  Angel  of  the  Schools,  Angelic  Doctor,  &C.&C.  altcsl 
the  admiration  which  he  has  inspired  for  so  many  centuries.  Nor  wiU 
these  honours  appear  exorbitant,  if  we  consider  both  the  period  when 
he  lived,  and  the  incredible  number  of  his  writings*  In  pronouncing 
our  judgements  upon  great  men,  we  ought  not  to  abstract  ourselves  from 
the  times  when  they  flourished.  In  those  of  St.  Thomas,  the  forms  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic  on  every  side  fettered  the  elasticity  of  the  homaa 
mind,  and  reason  was  bewildered  in  the  dark  labyrinth  of  scholastic 
distinctions.  Even  after  so  many  revolving  years  of  contemplation  and 
experience,  the  throne  of  Aristotle  is  not  yet  subverted.  Can  w^ 
justly  deem  it  a  reproach  to  St.  Thomas,  that  he  should  have  bean  fei* 
texed  by  a  yoke  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  which  philosophy  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  free  in  the  eighteenth  K    Vol.  III.  c.  3. 


revived  in  die  Neapolitan  part  of  Italy  under  the 
foitering  protection  of  Robert  or  Anjou,  who  aucceeded€harleii 
II.  in  the  beginiuns  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  kingdom 
waa  the  aaylum  of  learning,  where  Petrarch;  BatTaam,  ^c- 
caoio,  &c.  &c.  were  received  and  honoured  with  die  moat  flat- 
tering diatinctiona.  The  etudy  of  the  Ghreek  language  made 
equal  adyancea  with  poetry  at  thia  hospitsJile  court.  Among 
the  Helleniata  of  the  time,  Ibariaam  held  a  diatinguialwd  place. 
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fie  was  a  inmk  of  the  orJler  of  St.  Basil,  and  exoellled'ih  th^b- 
lbgy«  astronomy^  mathematics,  and  general  liteniture.  Hd  wan 
a  native  of  Calabria;  but  in  early  youth  he  wag  reitioved  to  Con^ 
atantinople,  where  he  acquired  and  deserved  the  patronaee  of 
the  younger  Andronicus.  Having  entered  the  lists  of  polemic 
controversy,  as  the  intrepid  adversary  of  the  Greek  Churoh,.he 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  most  powerful  enmities.'  Wh^Iis 
he  was  engaged  in  scholastic  warfore  with  Gregory  Palamow 
chief  of  the  sect  of  Quietists,  and  the  celebmted  ascet^  ^ 
Mount  Athos,  dte  Emperor  sent  him- to  the  Wesly  to  piopose 
the  veoDnciliation  of  the  two  Churches,  and  by  thatmeans^  to 
obtean*  the  aid  of  the  Christian  prince»  against  the  -  Tttrks^ 
Unsuecessftil  in  his  mission,  he  returned  into  Greece,' but^ 
in  a  fit  of  disgust  at  the  reception  which  his  doctrine  upon 
the  light  of  T^bor  met  with,  he  retired  to  Avignon,  then  the 
papd  seat,  *  where  he  formed  his  connenon  wiui  Petrarc)i,  to 
'  whom  he  taught  Greek,  and  whom  he  inspired  with  a  tkste  for 
'  Homer  and  Plato/  From  this  statement  of  Count  Orloflr, 
however,  considerable  deductions  are  to  be  made.  Petrarch, 
to  the  very  last,  acknowledged  and  lamented  his  limited  profi- 
ciency in  that  language,  and  while  he  boasted  of  feeling  the 
sublimity  and  grandeur  of  Homer»  regretted  that  he  scarcely 
understood  his  diction. 

*  Saooasoriui  was  bom  at  Naples^  in  1458«  of  ad  illustriolfs  fiunilji^ 
His  first  attempts  in  poetry  attracted  the  attention  of  Pontanus,-  vho  in* 
trodoced  him  at  the  court  d  Ferdinand  I.  and  hit  twto  sons,  whc  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  Sannazarius  attached  hhnself  paYticularly  to 
Fmderic  the  youi^  of  these  princes,  and  when  he  Was  despbiM'  of  iiis 
filales^  foUoned  him  into  France.  The  companion  of  his  happier  for^ 
tunes^  he  did  not  desert  him  in  his  adversih^.  He-  even  sold  a  pant  of 
hisioheriunce  to  aid  him.  Having  watched  owr  him  in  bis  last'ttickL 
nesivhe  retnmed  finom  his -volnntaiy  exile,  and  Uxk  every  occasion  of 
maniteing  hb  detestation  for  the  new  dynasty  which  had  sOpplatited  his 
pmteoCors) 

•  *.  The  Buses  and  the  friendship  of  an  illastrious  lady  consoled  him  ia 
his  aflictioB,  and  he  terminated  his  life  at  Naples  in  1 550 ;  not  al'Rome, 
aaGiannone  has  ervoneoosly  asserted.  He  was  interred  in  a  chnreh 
which  he  himself  bad  caused  to  be  boiH,  in  ia  magnificent  mausdlenni 
behind  the  altar.  Cardinal  Bembo  inscribed  on  it  the  fallowing 
epitaph:-^ 

Da  sacro  cineri  flores :  hie  ille  Maroni 
Sincerus*  musft  proximus  et  tumulo. 

'  Sanaaiarios  cultivated  equally  Latin  and  Italian  poetry,  and  ^oaa 
equally  in  both  in  respect  of  the  beauty  of  bis  imagery,  and  thepuntjr 
of  hisslyle.    His  Arcadia  is  a  model  of  that  taste  which  Virgil  inhe* 

^  Sincerus  was  his  academical  name. 
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rlted  from  the  Greeks.  iSaDnatarhis  was  not  the  first  ^ho  miaied  ^ene 
and  proee  in  the  same  composition ;  but  no  author  had  infused  so  m«ch 
sentiment  and  spirit  into  this  species  of  writing.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  his  Arcadia  should  have  successively  appeared  in  more  than 
;sixty  editions,  and  that  it  should  have  been  the  model  imitated  by  Garci- 
lasso  de  la  Vega,  the  most  brilliant  of  Castilian  poets. 

*  Sannazarius  sung  also  the  Mysteries  of  the  Incarnation.  His  poem 
de  Partit  Vtrginis  is  considered  as  the  finest  work  of  an  age  which  boasts 
every  species  of  literary  trophy,  and  particularly  excelled  in  Latin 
poetry.  It  is  true,  that  the  delusions  of  paganism  are  combined  with  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity;  but  when  Sannazarius  wrote,  no  onetliovght 
it  possible  to  compose  a  poem  without  the  aid  of  mythology.  At  a  later 
period,  this  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  subjects  was  with  great  pro 
priety  discountenanced ;  but  at  that  time,  the  repugnance  of  ChrisCiaa  to 
heathen  topics  was  so  far  from  being  recognised,  that  two  ponlifis  in  tiieir 
public  edicts,  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  author  of  the  dcFarii 
Virginit.  If,  in  this  poem,  Sannazarius  sometimes  approximates  to  the 
epic  beauties  of  Virgil, — ^if,  in  his  Arcadia,  he  reminds  us  of  the  buco- 
licks  of  the  Latin  poets, — ^in  his  Ecloga  pUcaiorim,  he  displays  a  genius  9$ 
fertile  as  it  was  original,  and  opens  a  field  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  His  portraitures  of  the  manners  of  the  class  of  men  who  sub- 
sist by  fishing,  is  as  new  and  interesting  as  those  in  which  Theocritus  and 
Virgil  sketched  the  pastoral  and  rural  manners  of  their  eclogues  and 
idylls.'     Vol.  IV.  pp.  254^-258. 

We  have  only  room  for  the  following  notice  of  Tasso,  with 
which  Count  Orloff  closes  his  literary  catalogue  of  the  sixteenth 
centuryj  We  prefer  giving  it  in  his  own  words,  to  diluting  and 
weakening  its  eloquence  by  a  translation. 

*  De  loules  les  destinies  des  hommes  extraordiaaives,  la  plus  bizane 
aans  doute  fut  celle  des  pontes  epiques. .  Hom^re  et  Miltont  de^a  mai* 
heureux,  puisqu'ilsetoient  privds  de  la  vuc,  fuxent  encore  en  botte  dans 
leur  vieillesse  k  la  misire  ou  k  d'injusles  persecutions.  Le  Camoens, 
bless^,  languissant,  eut  pour  asyle  un  h6pttal ;  et  le  Tasse  aussi,  humili^, 
id6daign^,  fut  jet6  dans  un  prison  de  fous,  quaad  son  ddlice  n'teic  peat- 
£tre  que  la  fidvre  du  g^nie.  Mais,  aprds  le  tripas  de  ces  pontes  im* 
mortels,  des  cit^,  des  royaumes,  <les  empires,  se  disputdrent  la  gloire  de 
leur  avoir  donn6  le  jour.  Justice  Uadiye !  On  senait  tent6  de  craice  que 
les  hommes  envieux  et  ingrats  ne  savent  apprdcier  le  g6iiie  que  lorsqu'M 
n'est  plus,  quails  n'aiment  i  courronner  que  des  cendres. ' 

*  Torquato  Tasso  naquit  il  Sorrento,  dans  le  Golfe  de  Naples.  Sa 
famille  6tait  de  Bergame.  Nous  ne  retracerons  point  ici  les  6trsnges 
«t  malheureuses  vicissitudes  qui  ne  cessirent  d'etre  le  parUge  du  Tasse 
dans  tout  le  cours  de  sa  vie  et  publique  et  domestique.  Quel  est  cdui 
de  noslecteurs  qui  pourrait  y  ^Crc  etranger  ?  II  n*avait  que  dix-neaf 
ans,  lorsqu'il  composa  son  po^me  intitule  Rinaldo ;  «t  des  lots  on  pot 
pr^voir  qu'il  tendait  k  se  faire  un  nom  dans  T^pop^e.  Avant  loi,  Tris- 
sino  avait  fait  en  ce  genre  un  malheureux  esiai :  il  ^ait  r^serv^  ao  Tssse 
de  produire  un  chef-dVsuvre.    Pareil  k  ces  athldtes  qui  exercent  long* 
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lemps  knrs  it»rce»  afin  d'assurar  du  trioniphe,  il  s'essaya  encore  par  de» 
soooettiy  des  canzoni,  &c.  Enfin  la  Gerusalemroe  Liberata  parut,et  le 
aeuddme  sidcle  apprit  qu'il  etait  n^  un  Virgile  nouveau, 

'  II  composa  ensuite  la  Genisalemme  Conquistata ;  tnais  ce  Alt  le 
fruit  amer  deses  malheurs.  Ob^issant  trop  servilement  aux  vaiDes  et 
dangereuses  lemons  des  critiques  qui  avaient  froidement  exainiD6  son 
premier  poeme,  il  se  chargea  des  chatnes  inutiles  des  regies  et  de  la  m^ 
tbode ;  et  son  genie  sembla  s'toe  6teint  Ce  ne  fut  point  assez  pour  le 
Tasse  d'avoir  obtenu  les  palmes  et  les  plus  brillantes  faveurs  de  Calliope; 
il  vonlnt  aussi  eourtiser  Melpomine,  et  m  me  Thalie.  Sa  trag6die  de 
Torismondoy  quoiqu'elle  n'ait  ni  Hnt^r^t  ni  le  mouvement  qu'oo  re* 
marque  dans  les  pi^es  modemes^  etait  sup£rieure  a  toutes  celles  qui 
avaient  paru  dans  I'ltalie.  II  fit  de  plus  une  com^die,  qui  a  pour  titjne 
**  Gllntrighi  d' A  more/  et  dans  laquelle  il  employa  le  dialecte  Kapp- 
litain.  Mais  de  toutes  ses  pieces,  la  plus  admir6e,  celle  qui  est  le  plus 
vestfc  dans  la  m^moire,  est  TAminta,  composition  aussi  originale  que  la 
Jerusalem.  Le  Tasse  n'^crivit  pas  moins  bien  en  prose  qu'en  vers.  On 
a  de  lui  divers  ouvrages  ^n  prose  sur  des  sujets  de  litt6rature,  de  pfailoso- 
pliie»  de  morale,  de  politique,  &c.  &c«  lis  sont  remarquables  par 
raigance,  et  une  certaine  gravit6  de  style  qui  n'en  exclut  point  ia  viva- 
city Mais  ce  qui  doit  le  plus  surprendre,  c'est  d'y  trouver  de  la  pr^ 
cision  dans  les  idto,  et  une  grande  force  de  raisonnement ;  qualit^frassez 
fares  dans  les  pontes*  II  n'a  pas  moins  de  logique  dans  ses  Merits  en 
prose,  que  de  f^condit^  dans  ses  productions  po^tiques.  Sa .  raisoa 
marche  toujours  de  pair  avec  son  imagination/    Vol.  IV.  pp.  280 — 

282. 

« 

To  this  sketch,  which  the  extent  of  the  Author's  plan  has 
necessarily  rendered  more  imperfect  and  circumscribed  than 
might  be  wished,  we  shall  suojoin  only  one  remark,  referring 
our  readers  for  fuller  details  concerning  this  great  poet  and  his 
works,  to  the  **  Histoire  litteraire  dltahe"  of  Ginguene.  Count 
Orloff  has  made  a  passing  mention  only  of  the  sonnets  of  Tasso. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  this  portion  of  his  numerous 
compositions  has  been  undeservedly  neglected.  Like  Shak- 
speare's,  which  have  incurred  nearly  the  same  fate,  they  are 
beautiful  and  interesting  pictures  of  his  varied  and  shifting 
.fortones,  and  of  the  internal  emotions  of  his  mind.  We  shau 
close  our  article  by  attempting  to  render  one  of  them  inta. 
English 

*  Tve  seen  my  day  before  its  *nooD  decline, 
And  dark  is  still  the  future ;  nor,  alas  ! 
Can  hope  with  all  the  magic  of  her  glass 
Irradiate  the  deep  glooms  which  fate  malign 
Hath  gathered  round — ^yet  will  I  not  repine. 
For  though  the  courage  that  can  do  and  dare,. 
Be  brighter  glory,  unsubdued  to  bear, 
That  calmer,  better  virtue,  may  be  mine. 
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ForthitisofUiefliiiiiL   To  slqr,  be  iWa, 
Asks  but  a  moment's  energy ;  and  Fame 
iPirst  suscitates,  and  after  feeds  the  flame. 
But  Patience  must  itself,  itself  sustain, 
And  must  itself  reward,— .nor  care  to  find 
The  praise  qt  the  coii^assion  9f  .i[i^nl^iiid/ 


Art^  II*  Jn  Inquiiiy^  mU^  the  Booh'  of  ike  New  Testament.  By  Jobs 
Cook,  DJD.  Pcofiossor  of  Divimty  in  St  Mar/s  College,  St«  Ao- 
dreivs's.  Avo.  pp.  55^,    Price  12s^    London.  1821. 

THE  credibibty  and  authority  of  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  comprising  a  rerelation  from  God  to  nian- 
kind,  have  been  so  frequently  and  so  amply  discussed, — the 
resuhs  of  historical  and  critical  investieation  have  been  pro- 
duced in  suc^  abundance, — so  much  skill,  and  levmng,  wd 
patience  have  been  employed  in  the  examiWtion  of  tike  ywMtd 
and  ei^tensive  evidence, — m  i^hort,  the  whole  proof  of  .the  tiwlk 
qf  liie  Cbristiaa  Relig;ipn»  has  been  so  completely  and -so  ei- 
cieUently  exhibited,  thai  it  might  seem  to  be  unneceasaiy  for 
any  wnter  to  inoreaae  by  his  labours  the  number  of  works 
^ready  extant  on  the  subject.  Or,  if  an  exception  were  made 
in  favour  of  any  author  discussine  afresh  the  evidences  of  the 
New  Testamettt  records,  it  woultf  seem  to  be  claimed  as  due 
only  in  those  cades  m  which  tiie  work  should  be  limited  to  a 
defence  of  Revelation  against  contemporary  assailants.  For 
other  purposes  and  persons  it  might  appear  to  be  sufficient, 
that  the  numerous  volumes  of  that  class  of  writers  to  which 
Lardner  and  Paley  belong,  are  in  existence,  and  accessible  to 
all  who  would  examine  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

But  something  else,  it  snould  be  remembered,  besides  the 
most  ample  accumulation  of  iacts  and  argumente,  may  be 
ra<pusite  to  the  success  of  the  inquiry.  R^soning,  may  be 
^  ei^qunently  acute  and  forcible,  and  yet,  may  fail  in  producing 
aooviction  in  some  minds,  though  it  should  in  others  induce 
the  fullest  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Ae  propositaoas  which 
it  is  employed  to  esteblish.  The  order  in  whicn  inquiry  is  com- 
meaced  and  prosecuted,  is  of  great  moment  m  rel^ous 
investigations,  in  reference  to  certain  stetes  of  mind  and  mdi* 
vidual  characters.  Diversity  of  method,  therefore,  may  be 
justly  considered  as  entitled  to  rank  among  the  aggregate 
qualifications  of  that  class  of  writers  who  have  treatra  on  the 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament.  To  some  persons,  the 
evidoices  of  Revealed  Religion  may  be  presented  in  die  most 
disjointed  and  imperfect  manner  with  the  entive  effect  of 
aaouring  their  assent  to  ito  truth ;  to  others,  it  may  be  necesaaiy 
tibat  the  whole  of  the  evidence  should  be  exbibited  in  an  un- 
broken series.    To  these  persons,  it  may  be  oJF  the  greatest 
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conflequence*  tliat  no  single  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  should 
be  either  omitted  or  misplfleed :  they  msy  be  repelled  at  the 
veiy  outset  of  their  inquiry,  or  obstructed  in  the  progress  of  it» 
cuid  efl^tually  hindered  from  reaching  the  xsonclusion  to  which 
it  is  sodeairaole  that  they  should  be  safely  and  wisely  guided, 
unless  the  entire  process  of  reaaoning.be  adapted,  to  i^eir 
previous  temperament.  Much  of  our  sucpess  in  ponducting 
an  argnment,  depends  upon  the  skilful  aiiyustmeiit  oC  its  parts 
to  the  mental  habit  .of  the  individual  to  whom  it  q)Qy  .be  ad- 
dressed. These  considerations  will  repress  any  surprise  that 
the  present  production  has  been  added  to  the  almost  innumet 
rabls  '  Inouiries/  of  some  kind  or  other,  into  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  necessarily  comprises  the  materials 
which  must  be  common  to  all  works  of  its  kind  ;  but  it  differs 
▼ery  considerably  from  every  previous  publication  of  its  own 
class,  in  the  pnnciples  on  which  it  is  constructed^  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  its  arguments  are  arranged  and  conducted. 
It  is  more  logical  in  the  distribution  of  its  materials,  and  moie 
piiilosopbical  in  its  spirit,  ^an  most,  or  perhaps  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  On  this  account,  it  will  not  become,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  popular  book ;  (for  which,  indeed, 
it  is  evident  that  its  Author  never  intended  it ;)  but  it  iis  well 
adapted  to  the  service  for  which  it  Was  originally  prepared^  by 
the  learned  Professor, — ^the  instruction  of  his  academical 
pupils,  and  is  calculated  for  the  use  of  intelligent  readers  of 
every  description.  It  is  an  elaborate  production,  and  possesses 
more  of  the  character  of  an  original  work  than  the  commonness 
of  its  subject  prepared  us  to  expect. 

In  the^  classification  and  discussion  of  the  several  branches 
of  Christian  Divinity,  almost  all  authors  who  have  treated  on 
the  subject,  are  chargeable  wilh  a  defective  arrangement  and  a 
strange  confusion  of  topics.  It  is,  for  instance,  not  at  all 
unusual-  to  find  a  writer  when  professedly  discussing  the  t^pi- 
rofJM  of  the  Scriptures,  accumulating  arguments  for  the  pum 
pose  of  establishing  their  authenticity ;  or  assmning  topics  as 
oeing  true,  and  advancing  them  as  grounds  of  nremature  conclu* 
sions,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the  first  oi  the  related  sul^ 
jscts^  established  by  its  appropriate  proofs,  to  the  next  in  order, 
and  thus  reaching  the  conclusion  by  the  regular  and^  firm  gra«- 
dations  by  which  it  should  be  attamed.  The  Inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament  is  unquestionably  a  topic  ox  the  very 
highest  consideration!  inasmuch  as  the  Divine  authority  of  its 
doctrines  and  precepts  is  involved  in  it.  But  the  evidence  from 
which  its  Inspiration  must  be  deduced,  cannot  be  arrived  at 
till  some  other  branches  of  Christian  divinity  have  been  con^ 
sidered.  The  lemarks  of  Bidiop  Marsh  on  this  subject  in  die 
first  part  of  lus  Lectures,  are  correct  and  valuably  and  vequke 
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Qoif  to  be  known,  to  enBure,.iB  the  ]»08ecutioii  of  theolc^tcal 
Atmes/  the  precision  requisite  to  their  most  advantageotts  cid* 
tiration. 

The  woriL  before  us  is  written  in  confonnity  to  the  amu^^ 
nent  recommended  by  the  Cambridge  Margaret  Profiusor  of 
Dhinit]^,  but,  as  the  Author  infonns  us,  independently  of  his 
suggestion*  It  is,  substantially^  part  of  the  outline  of  a 
course  of  Lectures  read  to  the  stuoiNits  attending  the  Divimly 
Hall  of  St.  Maiys  College,  St  Andrew's. 

'  The  observations  of  whichjthe  following  outline  is  given,  were  designed, 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  to  this  plan  of  inquiry,  to  exhibit  what  is 
most  essential  to  the  etements  of  biblical  criticism  and  theology,  by  bring- 
ing out  upon  the  Ne#  Testament,  as  a  text-book,  ^nrhatever  information  ap- 
peared intimately  Ctmnected  with  its  various  internal  character,  and  its  ex- 
ternal history.  For  this  purpose  are  laid  down,  in  some  preliminary  obser- 
vations, the  ultimate  principles  of  thought,  on  which  it  will  be  found  that 
all  the  possible  inquiries  involved  in  dbe  science  of  theology  mast  mm, 
and  by  the  right  application  of  which  the  science  in  all  ita  parts  is 
to  be  tnyestigited  :  then,  with  the  view  of  shewing  how  fitly  these  appiy 
to  Christianity^  is  brought  out  in  succession,  what  can  be  leanit  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  its  peculiar 
^fficulties — the  origin  and  preservation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  authen- 
ticity and  genuineness  of  its  different  books — the  purposes  for  which 
each  seems  to  have  been  written,  and  from  which  each  receives  its 
peculiar  character— the  style  of  the  different  writers — ^and  the  evidence 
that  the  New  Testoment  contains  a  Divine  revelation.  The  objections 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  and  iU 
moral  and  religious  doctrines,  will  remain  for  future  consideration.'  p.  12. 

The  distribution  and  contents  of  the  work,  ate  as  follow  : 
Chap.  I.  Of  the  Elemenis  of  Theology.  ,  Sec  1.  Of  the  Im- 
portance  of  the  Study  of  Theology.  2.  Of  some  external 
Circumstances  favourable  to  the  study  of  Theology.  3.  Of 
the  First  Principles  of  Natural  and  Sacred  Theology.  4.  Of 
the  Analogy  between  the  use  of  those  principles  in  Theology, 
and  their  use  in  other  sciences.  6.  Of  the  Use  of  Reason  in 
Sacred  Theology.  Chap.  XL  Of  the  InterpreiaiUm  iff  the 
New  Testament.  Sec  1.  Of  the  Interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament.  2.  Of  the  Difficulties  in  the  JnterMetation  of  the 
New  Testament  3.  Of  Difficulties  from  the  Metaphorical 
Use  of  Words.  4.  Of  Difficulties  from  Idiom.  &.  OfDiffi- 
culties  from  the  Subject  of  a  Work.  6.  Of  ^fficulties  fiom 
the  Purpose  or  Plan  of  a  Work.  7.  Of  Difficylties  from  the 
Style  of  the  Writer.  8.  Of  the  Means  of  removing  these 
Difficulties.  Chap.  III.  Of  the  Authenticity  ^  the  New 
Testament.  Sec  1.  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  for  the 
Authenticity  of  Literary  Woits,  and  the  Importanoe  of  ascer- 
taining the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.    2.  Of  the 
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geneml  >  ProsumpttoB  and  direct  Testunony  jimr  the  AutfuMi* 
city  of  the  New  Testament.    3.  Of  the  diroet  Testimoity  <to 
the  Anthenticity  of  the  New  Testament  throuch  the  first  four 
eentniies  of  the  Christian  Church.  4.  6.  6«  Of  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  Testimonies  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers*    7.  Of 
certain  Historical  Facts  str^igthening  the  direct  Testimony  fi^r 
the  Authenticity^  of  the  New  Testament.    8.  Of  the  Internal 
Bfidence  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  9.  Qfaa- 
racter  of  the  Objections  to  the  Authenticity  of  the  Books  cf 
the  New  Testament,  classed  by  Eusebius  as  «mXiyo^»»    10. 
Reflections  on  the  Evidence  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament.    Chap.  IV.     Of  the  Integrity  of  the  Text  of  the 
New  Testament.    Sec.  1.  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  for 
the  Integrity  of  the  Text.    2.  Of  the  Manner  of  trying  the 
Sufficiency  of  the  Evidence.    3.  Of  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament.    4.  Of  the  Versions  of  the  New  Testament.    5. 
Of  the  Quotattons  of  the  Fathers  from  the  New  Testament. 
6.  Of  the  Union,  Comparative  Value,  and  General  Amount  of 
4hfi  Evidence  firom  these  different  channels.    Chap.  V.    Of 
ike  Pvrpoee  and  Style  of  the  New  Testament.    Sec.  1.  Of  the 
Purpose  and  Style  of  me  Books  of  the  New  Testament.    2. 
Of  the  Purpose  for  which  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles 
were  written.    3.  Of  the  Style  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 4.  6.  6.  7.  8.   Simplicity— Perspicuity — Vivacity — 
Dignily  and  Elegance — Pathos  and  Sublimity  of  their  Style. 
9.  Style  of  the  Epistles.    10.  Style  of  the  Prophetical  parts 
of  the  New  Testament.     11.    Of  the  Quotations  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old  Testament.    12.  Reflections  on  the 
Purpose  and  Style  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Chap.  VI.     Of  the  New  Testament  as  a  Divine   Revelation. 
Sec.    L   Of  the  New  Testament  as  the  Record  of  a  Divine 
Revelation,  or  of  the  Credibility  of  its  Contents.    2.  On  the 
Consistency  of  the  Moral  Precepts,  Doctrines,  and  Facts  in 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  first  principles  of  necessary 
truth.    3.  Of  Miracles.    4.  Of  the  direct  Evidence  that  the 
New  Testament  contains  a  Divine  Revelation.     6.    Of  the 
Miracles  by  which  the  Christian  Religion  is  proved  to  be  of 
Divine  Ongin.    6.  Of  the  Prejudice  which  often  influences 
the  examination  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity.    7.  Of 'the 
Piwramptions  in  favour  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Writers  of  the 
New  Testament.    8.  Of  the  Direct  Evictence  of  the  Quafifica- 
lions  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  credible  Wit- 
nesses.   9.  Of  the  Collateral  and  Subordinate  Testimony  by 
whiA  that  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  is  corrobora- 
ted—Roman Poets  and  Historians— Jewish  Nation  andWri- 
tevs — Eariy  Writers  against  Christianity — Early  Converts  and 
Fathers.     10.  Of  the  Nature  and  Amount  of  this  Inquiry  into 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Unity  and  Strength 
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of  the  Argomeiit  which  it  contains  ibr  tbe  Troth  of  CkoM^ 
iiaiiity* 

The  re^ar  process  hy  which  the  human  mind  adFances  ia 
ite  investigation  of  .troth  in  general,  is  eiidentlv  the  manner  in 
which  it  must  proceed  in  the  examination. of  the  truth  of  Be» 
li^on.    In  this  respect;  the  agent  and  the  means  are  the  same  ; 
the  object  only  is  diffnrent.    The  Scriptures  are  cleariy  pro«- 
poimded  to  us  'ae  requiring  Ihe  use  of  our  nndeiatandings  in 
relation  to  their  Teracity,  m  the  same  way  in  JMrfaich  they  are 
Ainployed  on  other  olgects  of  our  knowledge.    Thfi  region 
of  Christ  is  a  system  of  failli  and  woramp  among  many 
syBtems  of  retigion  which  exist,  or  have  existed  in  die  woiid  ; 
and  the  truth  of  it,  und^ably  involving  the  Mrity  of  diose 
systems  to  which  it  is  om>osed,  itaust  be  ascertained  and  astab* 
bshed  in  a  manner  simiuir  tb  that  by  which,  in  other  cases, 
feruth  is  discriibinated  from  error.    To  assume  that  it  is  '^  from 
^  Heaven,"  is  not  the  kind  of  homage  by  which  it  can  be 
intelUeendy  honoured.    Without,  therefore,  minutely  scnitin* 
idng  Ae  philosophical  diata  assumed  by  Dr.  Cook  as  the  ground* 
wdrk  of  his  Inquiry,  his  '  first  principles'  may  fairly  aaim  to 
hb  admitted  to  that  diituiction  W  i^portan^^  he  ha. 
assigned  them,  on  account  of  their  primaiy  use  in  the  afiairs  of 
Itfe.    These  first  principles  are :  1.  '  The  oelief  in  the  objects 
^*  of  consciousness,  and  in  those  perceived  by  the  etteroal 

*  senses.'  2.  *  The  objects  of  our  consciousn^ess  and  of  our 
^  extsernal  senses  suggest  the  idea  of  causation.'  3.  '  Expeo- 
*' tation  follows  expen>ance :  we  think  that,  in  similar  circum- 

*  atances,  rimilar  cansiBs  will  have  similar  e&cts,  or,  tiuxena^ 

*  that  similar  effects  wiill  have  similar  causes.'  4.  '  The  idea 
^  of  fitness  \  t.  e.  of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.^  6.  '  Tie 
^  idea  of  design.'    6.  The  perception  of  the  *  essential  di& 

*  ference  between  actions  as  right  and  wrong.'  7.  The  behef 
of  human  testimony  ^  for  die  truth  of  facts  of  which  we  have 
'  not  the  evidence  of  external  sense  or  consciousness.'  These 
are  assumed  by  the  Author  ais  ultimate  laws  of  thought;  and 
he  carries  them  forward  with  him  in  his  course,  making  constuit 
reference  to  them  in  the  discussions  of  his  work,  ana  directing 
the  application  of  them  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  Christian 
evidences.  He  undertakes  to  conduct  the  proof  of  the  Chri^ 
dan  religion  from  principles  which  are  interwoven  with  the 
meqjtal  constitution  of  human  oreatiffes,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
Btqiplied  hj  gratuitous  admission,  and  l^Mling  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  tnlth  of  Christianity  can  be  discttfded 
or  resisted,  only  when  the  ^ast  transactions  of  mankind  are 
pronounced  incredible,  the  histoiy  of  the  world  is  regarded  as 
a  faUe,  sad  all  confidence  and  credence  among  men  art  de« 
iti^yecl. 
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l%e  ntiernretaiim  of  the  New  Testaioeiit,  k  plaeed  by  tbo 
Aiillior  as  tne  first  of  the  several  ioqiuries  which  belong  to  the 
mtbject; — correctly,  we  think,  for,  ae  he  remarks^  '  umess  we 
^  can  undentand  its  lan^age  in  the  sense  intended  by  the 
'  writers,  all  other  questions  relating  to  the  New  Testament 
'  become  unnecessary/  The  operations  of  criticism  in  restoring 
tiie  integrity  of  the  text  of  an  author,  are  certainly  not  antece- 
dent to  the  perusal  and  explication  of  his  writing.  The  errors 
of  an  Author's  text,  its  redundancies,  or  defects,  or  anomalous 
constructions,  are  to  be  detected  and  removed  only  by  means 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  contents  and  meamng  of  his 
work.  The  first  object  in  respect  to  any  book,  is,  evideoytly,  to 
understand  it :  apart  from  this,  criticism  is  a  superfluous  and 
useless  vocation.  The  interpretation  pf  an  Author,  it  is  equally 
obvious,  should  be  made  from  a  correct  text  of  his  work,  P^>> 
haps,  therefore,  the  distinction  which  we  wonld  suggest,  may 
be  of  some  value  in  the  accurate  claasifieatioci  of  theologicm 
tcniics.  We  would  designate  the  interpretation  of  an  autholr 
«mich  necessarily  precedes  the  consideration  of  the  integrity 
of  bis  text,  as  the  lUerary  interpretation ;  and  the  interpreta* 
tion  which  requires  a  previously  corrected  text,  as  the  practical 
interpretation.  To  this  distinction,  objections  might,  possibly, 
be  made :  the  question  is  one  of  some  nicety.  But,  whatever 
tnay  be  the  difficulties  attending  it.  Dr.  Cook,  we  think,  has 
properly  determined  in  giving  primary  consequence  to  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  New  Testament,  in  connexion  with  the 
other  subjects  of  his  Inquiry.  The  New  Testament,  like  every 
literary  work,  employs  written  lanffusffe  for  the  communication 
of  thought ;  and  the  question  which  first  presents  itsdf  for 
consideration  in  respect  to  it  is^  What  are  the  grounds  on  which 
it  may  be  believed,  that  a  right  interpretation  of  this  book  is 
still  attainable  ?  It  is  not  enough,  as  Dr.  Gook  remarks,  to 
answer,  ^  that  this  point  never  senously  was,  or  can  be  doubted.^ 

.  *  In  scientific  inquiry,  no  conclusion,  bowerer  readily  admitted. 
fllQuld  be  left,  without  triu^ng  its  connexion  with  the  first  priqciples  of 
truth  from  whicli  it  pipperly  follows.  £ven  in  mstbema^cal  science,  we 
eai|  sometimes,  by  merely  looking  at  the  diagrams,  perceive  the  truth  of 
propositions  wbicb  may  be  brought  out  by  a  process  of  reasoning;  nor 
perbeps  IS  our  oonvictipn  of  the  truth  greater,  sfter  we  have  gone  (hrQUgb 
the  process  than  before.  So  it  is  in  some  measure  with  the  piippositiQO» 
th9^  Ibe  laagpage  of  the  |ilew  Testament  gan  now  be  underftt^-  Hew 
ever  ii|dubi|«ble,  it  i%  aot  self*evi4em ;  sud  Uie  science  of  tbe<4ogy  nsf 
qmwi  IM  we.  be  fible  to  deduce  it  from  tk%  proper  principles. 

'  I^  has  been  already  observedi  tb«t  there  is  nq  ^uch  natural  conaeKiQil 
lietween  ideas  and  words,  wbelber  spoken  or  written,  as  to  enable  us> 
viUiQlit  previAUs  iDslftictioa«  to  peis  (rom  the  one  U>  the  otber^  We  can- 
oei  judge  direcrty  frpsn  soy  idesi.  hy  whs(  term  in  language  it  sbmsI  be  d»i 
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noted,  or  from  any  wonl,  what  idea  it  must  denote.     Hence,  wete  any 
MM  who  had  not  been  Uught  the  language,  to  take  up  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original,  he  would  not  know  the  meaning  of  one  wond 
that  it  contains ;  and  this  teaching,  which  is  necessary  now,  for  the  same 
psason,.  must  have  been  always  necessary,  and  as  far  as  the  New  Tetu* 
ment  is  concerned,  must  depend  for  its  accuracy  upon  the  cardiiliiesa 
with  which  the  ultimate  principles  of  belief,  essential  to  the  traasmissioa 
of  all  languages,  have  been  employed  for  transmitting  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament.    These  ultimate  principles,  as  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, are  1st,  Our  belief  in  human  testimony :  and,  3dly,  Our  constitu- 
tional capacity  to  learn  gradually  that  meaning  of  artificial  language,  for 
the  truth  of  which  testimony  is  the  direct  evidence.    Of  the  1st,  vis.  Our 
belief  in  human  testimony,  nothing  farther  need  be  said.  Of  the  2d,  The 
constitutional  capacity  mentioned  of  being  taught  artificial  language,  it 
may  be  farther  observed,  that  it  consists,  1st,  in  our  original  power  ofiiK 
terpreting  the  language  of  nature ;  those  looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  which 
in  all  nations  are  nearly  the  same;  2dly,  in  the  analogical  inferences  na- 
turally formed  by  us,  from  the  thoughts  which  we  ourselves  have  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  those  which  other  being9  whom  we  know  to  be  in- 
telligent, will  have  in  the  same  or  similar  circumstances ;  so  that  we  can 
thus  penetrate  into  their  minds,  far  beyond  the  direct  reach  of  the  language 
of  nature ;  and,  3dly,  the  thoughts  of  others  having  been  thus  interpreted, 
in  the  usual  conclusion  from  experience,  that  there  is  relation,  fitness,  d^ 
sign,  between  regularly  consecutive  phenomena,  importing  that  the  words 
uniformly  pronounced  where  we  know  the  thoughts  to  be  tfaesame^  must 
be  artificial  signs  of  thes^  thoughts.    The  rapidity  and  precision  with 
which  words  once  understood,  suggest  the  ideas  which  they  have  been 
chosen  to  denote,  make  them  necessarily  preferred  as  signs  of  thought  on 
every  subject,  till,  as  their  number  or  metaphorical  application  increases, 
they  almost  entirely  suppknt  the  natural  signs  by  which  they  were  in> 
trodoced.    Yet  may  it  be  observed,  that  artificial  language  ^lever  can  at- 
tain such  copiousness  and  precision,  as  to  supersede  that  very  exercise  of 
the  understanding  which  is  necessary  in  interpreting  the  language  of  na- 
ture.   It  is  by  the  very  same  exercise  now  analysed,  that  the  hearer  or 
reader  must  continually  be  ready  to  supply  all  that  is  left  to  be  supplied, 
in  those  blanks  in  the  notation  of  thought  inseparable  from  human  lan- 
guage. Out  of  knowledge  otherwise  acquired,  we  eke  out  the  truth  of  artifi- 
cial language,  thus  giving  to  it,  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  a  continuity  and 
completeness  which  in  fact  it  does  not  possess.    The  process  is  so  easily 
peiformed,  that  on  all  ordinary  subjects  it  eludes  our  observation ;  bot 
may  always  be  detected  by  comparing  the  wonderfully  minute  links  in 
(he  chain  of  thought,  with  the  comparatively  disjointed  notation  of  them 
by  language* 

*  Such  are  the  ultimate  laws  and  operation  of  thought,  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  every  language  must  be  acquired  and  transmitted ;  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  transmission,  we  must  CQCMniae  the 
circumstances  best  fitted  to  assure  us  that  in  effecting  this  purpose,  these 
lawsand  operations  were  faithfully  observed.  In  other  words,  we  most 
ieam,  throughout  the  whole  series  of  reporters  who  bringdown  the  know- 
ledge of  language  from  generation  to  generation,  the  reasons  why  we  may 
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^r  trust  tluit  the  teachers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scholars  on  the  other,' 
.V  madb  respectively  those  exercises  of  inind»  without  which,  human  tes* 
wc  linonyin  a  case  of  this  kind  would  not  be  entitled  to  credit.  These  we 
i»  fiad  lo  exist  in  the  inducements  to  attention,  accuracy,  and  fidelity,  which 
»  must  operate  wherever  any  efforts  are  made  to  preserve  language;  in  the 
ra  publicity  and  extent  with  which  the  pretensions  to  its  preservation  ba;ve 
«  prevailed  ^  in  the  want  of  every  rational  object,  and  indeed  in  the  utter 

(  impossibility  of  fraud :  and  in  the  consistent  meaning  which  the  gene- 

rally received  sense  of  words  and  phrases  gives  to  all  the  passages  and  ex* 
i  pressions  where  they  are  found  combined.    Taking  all  these  things  to- 

gether,  we  make  out  a  case  where  ignorance  is  impossible,  and  deceit  im- 
practicable :  where  of  consequence  the  testimony  is  complete,  and  the 
knowledge  of  language  must  be  accurately  preserved/    pp.  44r    y. 

These  remarks  are  applied  to  the  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  the  subsequent  sections,  the  difficulties  attending 
it  are  enumerated,  and  the  means  of  removing  them  are  de- 
scribed. The  discussions  in  these  sections  are  extremely 
valuable,  and  are  distinguished  by  great  nicety  of  acumen  and 
sound  judgement.  We  can  make  room  for  only  one  or  two  pa- 
ragraphs. 

'  S.  The  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  overcoming  its  difficulties.  Without  such  study  all  other 
means  will  be  of  little  avail.  It  is  one  thing  merely  to  read  a  book,  and 
another  to  read  it  with  understanding ;  and  patient  attentive  study  cannot 
be  less  necessary  for  this  end,  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  thaii 
any  othei:  work.  Such  vigorous  exercise  of  the  mind  in  reading,  is  ne^ 
cessary»  that  we  may  discover  the  facts  to  which  the  writers  allude ;  (for 
even  this  discovery  sometimes  may  be  made  by  attention  to  their  own 
words;)  that  we  may  select,  from  the  various  meanings  of  words,  those 
which  best  harmonize  with  the  subject  and  scope  of  the  different  books  ; 
that  we  may  supply  the  proper  connecting  circumstances,  in  passages 
where  the  train  of  thought  is  irregularly  conducted,  or  imperfectly  ex-, 
pressed;  that  we  may  collect  and  arrange  the  leading  principles  oif  reli- 
gious truth,  to  which  all  the  different  parts  of  the  writings  have  more 
Open  or  tacit  reference,  and  with  reference  to  which,  all  ought  to  be  in- 
terpreted. For  this  efficient  reading,  which,  without  close  attention  and 
study,  is  impossible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  not  in  the  dis- 
jointed desultory  manner  which  the  division  into  chapters  and  verses  a 
apt  to  produces  but  by  taking,  as  much  as  possible  at  once,  the  whole  ex- 
tern and  bearings  of  each  book.  As  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament; 
clearly  relate  to  one  great  suli^t,  the  Christian  revelation,  it  will  be  hj> 
ther  necessary  to  carry  this  continuous  reading  throughout  the  whole ; 
and  not  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  that  revelation,  till  the  joint  amount  of 
the  whole  can  be  thus  collected.  Not  thus  to  gather,  from  all  the  difiereot 
books,  what  each  has  said  of  their  common  subject,  must  be  to  narrow  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  designed,  that  our  opinion  of  the  revslatkm 
should  be  formed ;  and  much  the  same  error  in  biblical  criticism,  as  not 
to  employ  the  clearer  passages  in  the  same  work,  to  illustrate  those  which 
are  more  obscure/ 
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.  t  IWofioioB;  Ibwefim^  ihat  At  Not  Tetbrnvnl  siay  be  Ittorim^Uy 
imdenlBod  by  any  one  who  caA  mevely  tnm  up  a  ChMk  Leidom^  if 
mchao'opiiuon  can  be^is  eolitltdto  no  moie  eooaiderBtion  than  afaiat 
wbiak  pRHioooocs  all  hmnaaleaming^  boelilo  to  trae  leligkNi;  aaif  thecM 
Ifigy^liJie  every  other  idence,  bad  not  to  be  acqohed  by  ttii^y ;  an4 
tftbe  Almigbcyi  in  conveying  to  men  bit  eaoet  piecions  gift,  acted  in* 
MCt  opposition  to  the  plan  on  which  be  has  nuule  the  best  piealal  no* 
ottirenkents  the  leward  of  intellectual  and  moral  •  excvlion*    Who  makea 
ue  besi  use  of  his  knowledgey  is  aaoibei'  qoestion ;  and  it  is  conceivable, 
that  a  plain,  unlettered  man,  as  he  may^  by  attentive  feadingt  learn  all 
that  is  necessary  for  salvation,  so  may  live  more  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
tbefailh  6i  Jesus^  than  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  critics.     But  our 
mistake  would  be  miserable,  were  we  to  assign  the  virtue  of  the  former,  as 
the  proper  consequence  of  his  ignorance,  and  the  defects  of  the  latter,  of 
bis  learning.    The  tendencies  are  exactly  the  reverse ;  so  that,  great  roost 
be  the  additional  demerit  and  responsibility  of  biro,  who  shall  have  per* 
verted  liberal  edueation  and  science  from  their  proper  moral  influence/ 

pp.  S3 — 8& 

The  phrase  *  authenticity  of  the  New  Teatameiit^'  is  used,  by 
Profeasor  Cook  to  eigniiy,  not  tlie  truth  of  the  infonnttion 
contained  in  the  seveial  books  which  it  includes,  but  thefaotof 
^eir  having  been  vrritten  by  the  persons  to  whom«  they  aie  aa- 
qribed.  Thta  sense  of  the  ezpcession  is  the  reverae  of  Bidiop 
Watson's.  weU  known  and  eztensiyelT  adopted  use  of  the  tenn^ 
Thai  learned  person  defined  an '  authentic  book'  as  being  that 
whioh  relates  matters  of  fact  as  they  really  happened.  This 
definition'  does  not  meet  the  approbation  of  bishop  Marshy 
whose  explanation  of  the  term  authentic,  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  present  Author.  And  this,  we  think,  is  the  more 
eligible  definition.  Bishop  Watson  uses  the  term  genuine  to 
denote  that  a  book  was  '  written  by  the  person  whose  name 
''  it  bears  as  the  author  of  it/  Genuineness  is  rather  to  be 
considered  as  descriptiye  of  the  freedom  of  an  author's  text 
from  corruption ;  and  it  is  sometimes  so  used.  The  word  '  in- 
'  tegrify*  IS,  howoTer,  the  expression  which  is  eenerally  apr- 
proved  for  this,  purpose,  and  it  is  uniformly  emp&yed  in  this 
sense  by  Dr.  Cook.  The  use  of  terms  is  sometimes  a  point 
of  but  little  moment ;  and  every  author,  provided  he  explain 
the  sense  in  which  he  uses  them,,  is  at  liberty  to  use  Ins 
own.  But  the  expressions  authentic  and  gettttiiie,  are  frequentljf 
introduced  into  theological  discussions  without  discrimi**. 
nation,  and  in  connexions  which  are  not  seldom  perplexing 
to  a  reader.  The  usage  of  the  Author  of  the  ''  Inquuy'*  is,. 
in  our  opinion,  free  from  all  exception ;  and  we  snould  be 

Splad  if  our  recommendation  might  be  of  service  in  obtainioflr 
or  his  correct  expressions  the  common  suffirage  of  theologicil 
writers. 


The  MBurka  wUeh  occur  in  th6  aareral  aedioBi  ta^tycd 
ia  the  diBCOBBum  of  the  questioa  of  A«thenticily».  as  applyiw 
to  Ihe  Books  of  the  Ne#  TestaiBent^  ave  Tery  iai^enioi»»  ani 
tiley  are  aHwether  conelusive.  In  the  third  section^  the*  Aift«- 
thor  reviewB  me  extemal  evid^nde  as  comprising  testimonies  <^ 
ancient  writers,  from  the  first  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  to 
Eiisebius  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Bishop  Marsh 
has,  with  some  advantage  to  the  argument,  inverted  this  ar« 
rangement  of  the  early  testimonies ;  and  disposes  of  them  ^^ 
an  ascending  series,,  commencing  with  those  of  the  fourth  cen^ 
tury  and  tracing  ihem.  upwards  to  the  first  pentury.  .  .M^f 
Home,  in  Uie  new  edition  of  his  Introduction,,  has  followcfd 
the  order  of  tli^  learned  prelate*  The  external  evidence  ia  of 
primary  importaace;.  an  ipfiprovied :  method  of  exhibiting  its 
connexion,,  and  of  dim^yine  its  fovce^  mos*^  therefove,  be  of 
red  advantageto the  Bibned-  student.  -  From  the  section  <on 
tike  iniemal  evidence,  we  extract  the  "following  passages. 

*  Thr  New  Tes^uBBenH  has  by  direct  tosiimoiiy^  baen  ascribed  to  eight 
dtffercotwntee.  I{  thii.  Jbetrme^tbeiesbouM  boindicaluMis  of  it  in  the 
divcnitj  of  9tyle  ivhicb  .the  New  Testament  coojtauis.  Thisweexpccl^ 
vfj$k  lucb  rtaMO  kowk.  ibe  wdl  a«certaiQed  sod  easilj)i  ac(;ount«d  fot 
&a,  of  there  being  peciiliaritiea  mooeor  le»  stcikipg  ia  the  styk  of 
aveiy  writer  wbi»>  has  the  slightest  pretensions^  ta  origioalttyy  that  wem Ji^ 
sQcb  diversities  of  style  found  ia  the. New.  Testament^  there  would  svispi 
from  hence  a  formidable  election  to  the  fapt  asserted  in  (he  direct  test 
timooy,  of  ifes  having  been  the  work  of  eight  separate  persons.  Bat  the- 
fiict  is,  that  it  has  frectsely  suck  diversities  of  style  ss  correspond  with 
the  assertion^  Theie  is,  without  doubt,  in  the  texture  of  this  evidence,, 
a  delicaey  peiceptible  only  to  scholars^  and  which  even  scholars  will 
perceive  with  acuteness  propoiSioned  to  the  fine  tact  of  Judgement  and. 
taste,  formed  by  habitual  attention  to  all  the  slightest  shades  by  which 
variety  of  style  is  produced :  bat  that  there  ere  sueh  appropriate  diver- 
sities ia  each,  discernible  tbrough  that  Hebrew  idiom  which  is  common' 
te  aU  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  could  not  be  questioned  by 
any  one  who  reads  .with  the  smallest  literary  discernment.  Suck  is  the 
opinien  of  Michaelis,  who  adverts  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  style  <^aU 
the  writets,  excepting  Peter,  the  f tyle  of  wkose  Epistles,  it  wUl  be  gen^ 
nlly  admitted,  has  a  sufficiendy  marked  poculiar  character.  This  fact» 
then,  which  it  is  enough  to  state  here  in  general  terms,  and  which  can* 
not  well  be  disputed,  becomes  a  part  of  the  internal  evidence  considered/ 

'  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  pretend  to  have  been  natives^ 
or  long  naturalised  residents  in  Palestine,  and  all  Hebrews,  (Luke  being 
from  Cyrene,  and  Paul  from  Tarsus,)  about  1 800  years  ago.  Are 
there  any  marks  in  their  writings  corresponding  with  this  pretension  f 
1st,  They  write  in  the  language  which,  considering  the  state  of  the 
world  at  that  time,  and  the  end  for  which  they  wrote,  was  that  which 
any  writer  of  good  sense  would  in  such  circumstances  have  preferred* 
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Vhtct-lmgiB^  was  not  &e  Wdttati  or  Eostan  Aramaean/  (it'pft64ikA^ 
daic,  a  branch  of  ike  Hebrew  stock,  and  spoken  in  GdiKe.^nfl  Judaea^ 
Ibr  ihfttf  being  a  provincial  language,  would  b^ye  greatly  contracl^f 
sphere  wi^in  which  their  writii^  .could  have,  been  understfKif^ J 
the  Greek  language,  which,  subsequently  to  the  conqjuesti  of  Afejiao^,,, 
becmne  prevalent  in  many  of  the  countries  subdued  by  hinv,;SiY4  l^u^ 
have  \fiWk  pretty  generally  understood  even  in  Judsea.  Whatpv^giay 
bei  thought  of  the  purpose,  and  of  the  origipal  language  in  whicUthe 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  writtai,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  designed  for  the 
use  of  persons  who  lived  where  the  Greek  language  was  best  understoocf  ; 
and  hence,  from  being  written  in  thai  language,  although  not  the  lan- 
guage which  the  authors  could  write  in  greatest  purity,  have  internal 
evidence  of  their  authenticity.  This  evidence  is  carried  out  in  ^e  maii- 
ner  in  which  they  have  written  the  Greek ;  for  they  write  it  with  the 
Hd>rew  idiom,  the  very  manner  in  which,  from  invariable  ];^iincipI«B  io 
our  nature,  we  should  conclude,  that  it  would  have  been  written  py  per-, 
sons  of  their  education.  Of  this  fact,  no  Hebrjew  and  Greek  scholar 
will  probably  now  entertain  a  doubt, — which  fact,  were  it  not  characCe- 
ristlcal  of  the  New  Testament,  would  create  an  objection  to  its  being 
the  work  of  the  reputed  authors,  to  be  solved  only  by  having  recourse  tp 
inspiration ;  a  preteniatural  interposition,  which,  had  it  operated  in  this 
way,  would  have  thus  prevented  one  striking  part  of  the  inteinal  evi- 
dence of  authenticity — which  has  not  for  way  such  purpose  been  claim- 
ed^— and  from  resorting  to  which  we  are  at  this  stage  of  our  inquvy  pre- 
cluded. But  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  deeply  imbued  with 
the  Hebrew  idiom,  and  thus  harmonises  with  the  countiy  and  time  of 
the  alleged  writers.  From  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebraisms,  Michaelis 
is  of  opiteicm,  that  the  discernmg  critic  must  re£er  them  to  an  aga^^JKi** 
Cerior  to  that  of  the  LXX.,(from  the  Hebraisms  of  which  vecsioD>  how* 
ever  analogous,  they  considerably  differ,)  and  yet  not  subsequeoft  to-an 
early  part  of  the  second  century/    pp.132 — 136. 

The  distribution  which  Eusebius  has  made  of  the  several 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  well  known.  To  some  of 
them,  he  has  given  the  designation  of  amXiypfunoi,  not  -writer-* 
aalfy  adntHted  2^Av.  If  this  distribution  were  perfeodytinob- 
jeetifoaable,  were  the  wcnrks  which  Eusebius  has  classed  ns^ 
of -doubtful  character  to  be  received  as  of  inferior  autiiority,' 
eoAijpltfed  with  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  neflMiig 
that  IS  included  in  Christianity  as  a  part  of  either  its  deelftties 
or  its  tnoiulitv,  wotdd  be  defaced  or  weakened,  unce  the  ijbfr- 
tents  of  the  fonner  are  in  a^eemcnt  in  these  respects  trith  tiiose 
of  the  lifter.  On  the  objections  drawn  from  the  BtifiebiiDi' 
claMMcstion,  seme  valuable  remarks  occur  in  the  ninth  eeelC^» 
wfaich  d^  Act,  however,  exhaust  the  subject.  The  observltlftto 
whibb  iMivokAe  by  the  Author  on  the  supposed  imonymeM'elinii- 
rscCiftr  of  Ao  bookp  oC  the  New  Testamenti,  are  excellenl.  Vf^m 
the^liCen^clf  them  ttukfkown,  or  had  their  names  been  loit,'the1f 
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<(ttrii3ftcatiims  bo  write  with- accuracy  and  authority,  mi^^h't  atUl' 
Ikave  been  known. 

'  Had  this,  therefore,  taken  place,  (namely,  their  anonymoui  pub-' 
lication,)  there  might  still  have  remained  sufficient  testimony  to  the  au*' 
thorily  of  the  books  themselves.  It  might  still  have  been  traced,  through 
cootinaous  unexceptionable  evidence,  that  they  had  been  written  at  the 
veiy  iSine  when  the  whole  facts  which  they  record,  are  stated  to  have 
eomm  to  pass,  and  published  amongst  the  persons  most  interested  and 
best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  record ;  and  had  it  appeared, 
as  it  night  have  done,  from  such  evidence,  that  tlien  and  ever  after,; 
they  had  been  received  as  woiits  of  perfect  authori^,  upon  what  ground- 
could  respect  to  that  authority  have  been  now  withdrawn  ?  We  should 
tkea  have  had  the  very  evidence  for  the  qualifications  of  the  .writers, 
which,  as  the  case  stands,  we  have  for  their  names ;  nor  does  it  appear, 
that  a  doubt  could  have  been  attached  to  it,  in  the  one  case,  more  justly' 
than  in  the  other.  Yet,  it  is  gratifying  to  think,  that  the  question  con** 
ceming  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  des« 
fftute  of  the  additional  security  which  the  names  of  the  individual  wri«. 
icrs  may  be  thought  to  carry  along  with  them.  The  question  thus  seems 
bitxight  to  that  narrow  point,  where,  from  the  outset  of  the  evidence  to 
these  authentic  writings,  there  could  be  no  mistake ;  and,  while  our  se- 
curity in  that  evidence  is  thus  increased,  we  cannot  but  place  greater 
trust  in  the  veracity  and  correctness  of  the  writings,  when  we  areassured, 
not  only  that  they  must  have  been  composed  by  men  who  were  well 
qualified  for  their  task,  but  that  they  came  from  the  intimate  compa* 
nioDs,  or  immediate  disciples  of  him  whose  actions  and  words  they 
relate/    pp.  14^,  150,       . 

In  the  chapter  on  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  no  adaitional  facts  are  aoduced  to  enlarge  our  acquaint- 
ance with  its  critical  history ;  but  the  reasoning  of  the  Author 
on  the  subject  of  critical  conjecture,  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  persons  who  are  most  adverse  to  the  employment  of  that 
means  of  emendation.  The  apprehensions  concerning  its  con- 
sequences  to  Revealed  Religion,  to  which  Dr.  Cook  (p.  188) 
renm,  were  not,  as  he  supposes,  ^fini  excited  '  wh^  the 
*  ^tton  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  learned  Mill,  opened 
'  men's  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  the  text.'  The  publication  of 
the  London  Polyglot  had  long  before  excited  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  some  theologians ;  and  Owen,  in  particular,  had  exposed  his 
prejudices  and  his  fears  in  his  "  Ck>nsiderations  on  the  Prole- 
'*  ffomena  and  Appepdix  of  the  late  Biblia  Polyfflotta.*' 

The  series  of  remarks  on  the  Style  of  .the  Boms  of  the  New 
Testament  are  interesting. and  pleasing,  and  are  made  to  oon« 
tribute  essentially  to  the  proof  of  th^  extraordinary  charact^  of 
the  writen.  No  honest  reader  of  the  Qospels  could  possibly 
inu^jine,  that  the  Evaneelists  had  any  other  purpose  in  tii^.com- 
position  of  the  books  which  they  sent  abroad,  thtfi  the  repre> 
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seutatibn  (tf  the  &ct8  vhich  they  record.  Iiv4cMrMiigtli» 
most  interesting  transactions^  they  never  admonisK  Ae^readeis 
of  their  importance.  In  recording  the  eyents  in  the  liife  of  the 
most  illustrious  personage  that  ever  appeared  in  thewortd^  Hiey 
my&[  i^ploy  a  sentence  in  the  formal  delineation  of  his  cha- 

-  '  TlusBinplioity  runs  tbToag^  theaccoontt  which  the  Evaiyliiii  iMwe 
giviDy  both  of  the  preternatoral  events  at  the  biith*  ba^ tismi  UfuoBr 
-figomtion,  crucifixion,  and  asceosion  of  Jetos ;  aad  of  dw  vazMHtt  mi* 
neks  which  he  performed  doring  hih  ministry.  Alth«Hgh  tOMie  of 
thtfse  events  might  have  beea  told  in  language  of  nch  descripttoHfti  and 
although  the  Hebrew  ScripCures^  with  which  the  £Tangeliflii  wcflp  so 
fiimiliar,  aupplied  the  finest  specimens  of  sudi  splendid  language;  they 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  depart  from  their  siflipte  style  of  amalive. 
Thas,  the  storm  which  Jesus  allayed,  upon  the  lake  of  Geoneiaiieth ; 
his  transfiguration ;  his  ascension ;  as  well  as  the  singularly  aineling  cir- 
curaAances  in  which  some  of  his  miraculous  cures  were  perfeonod;  all 
snbjecu  of  the  finest  picturesque  effect,  are  rebled  by  them  with  asUttle 
parade  of  diction,  as  any  of  the  events  in  his  life.  They  newcc  drop  an 
expression,  in  anxiety  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  raider  toihe  extra* 
iirdinary  nature  of  the  facts  which  they  record,  or  to  tiansfuse  inia  hi» 
mind  any  conceptions  or  feelings  of  their  own :  they  employ  not,  in 
any  case,  a  single  term,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  a;  distinct 
idtti  of  the  facts,  and,  this  done^  they  leave  then  to  make  their  own 
impression.'    pp.  235,  6. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  have  great  pleasure  in 

{>ointing  out  to  our  readers  the  excellent  discussions  of  Pro- 
essor  Cook  on  the  subject  of  Quotations  in  the  l$ew  Testa- 
ment from  the  Old  Testament.  He  has  treated  this  very  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  topic  ably  and  judiciously,  and  will,  we  ap- 
prehend, bring  some  of  his  readers  nearer  to  the  6a;tiafa€lion 
which  they  have  sought  to  obtain  on  tiiis  queatioii,  tilian  they 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  approach.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
difficulties  which  he  has  left  without  solntion ;  but  he  hnn  not 
lefl  US  without  some  strong  reasons  for  regarding  diose  diffi- 
culties as  of  diminished  consequence.  iRie  remarks  on  die 
evidence  from  Miracles,  (in  which  we  meet  with  an  able  ^- 
posure  of  Mr.  Hume's  sophistry,)  and  on  the  application  of 
the  argument  in  illustration  of  tne  credibility  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  are  replete  with  proofs  of  the  Author's  accuracy  of 
perception,  and  his  powers  of  reasoning.  The  testimony  in* 
favour  of  Miracles  implies,  not  a  contest  of  opposite  experi- 
jenoea,  but*  as  Paley  has  juaUy  stated,  a  comparison  of  opposite 
improi)^ilities  |  and  the  question,  a^  Dr.  Cook  veaoaiiw,  is» 
':  Whether  it  be  more  improbable  that  the.ittinMdo4ihoi4d  be 
. ''true,  or  the  testimony  false/ 

*  Now,  even  wlini  this  eNaniination  proceeds  upon  what  we  know  of 


.tketei»«f  Ike  aatoriai  dcation,  and  of  thoie  by  which  the  €xerci«e  pf 
oii£iiittitAl^wen.ii  regulated,  and  without  taking  into  view  the  por- 
|i9se  cf  the  miracle,  and.  all  that  Quay  be  derived  to  its  support  from  the 
ivportance  and  beneficence  of  its  purpose,  a  case  may  be  made  out, 
and  such  it  will  be  found  is  the  case  of  the  miracles  in  the  New'l^esta- 
m^nt,  where  the  improbability  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  testimony  fn 
their  favour  being  lalse.  Judging  of  that  testimony,  not  from  any  cal- 
culations of  the  precise  number  of  cases  in  which  men,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  have  spoken  truth  or  falsehood,  (for  as  no  such  cal- 
culations cottld  be  made,  so  would  their  result,  although  they  were 
praocicable,  lead  us  quite  away  from  the  truth,)  but  by  those  laws 
whicb,  from  the  most  ample  experience,  are  known  to  influence,  through 
all  varieties  of  circumstaBces,  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men ;  judg- 
ing by  Ibese  laws,  which  are  applicable  to  e^ry  case,  inst^  of  Hying 
any.cme  cate  by  other  cases,  ftom  which  it  may,  in  some  points,  be  very 
diAfrent ;  and  supposing  that  the  testimony  for  miracles  were  advanced 
l^y  men,  found  to  be  in  the  very  situation  most  favourable  for  ansitainiag 
the  facts,  u  €•  with  att  the  organs  of  sense,  and  powers  of  inteUeot  ne- 
oesoMry  for  ascertainiog  them,  with  all  the  inducements  which  iMiman 
nature  regards  the  most,  to  learn  and  certify  what  leally  happened^  atid 
endowed  with  sagacity,  integrity,  and  virtue,  appearing  in  eveiy  Dt)ier 
step  of  their  life  $  judging  by  these  laws,  and  upon  this  hypothesis,  is  it 
not  mole  improbable  that  such  sober-minded,  virtuous  men,  should  tell 
k^falsehoodj  in  doing  which  they  must  act  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  our 
rdtiond  nature,  aiford  indeed  indications  of  being,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  swayed  by  veneration  and  by  contempt  of  God  and'  moral  rectitude, 
by  love  and  by  total  disregard  of  life,  by  honesty  and  by  fraud,  in  short, 
1t^  every  most  contradictory  motive ;  is  not  alf  this  more  improbable, 
than  that  there  should  be  a  preternatural  change  in  those  physical  arrange- 
ments which,  however  regular,  are  not  immutable,  and  in  the  change 
of  which,  no  such  contradictions  are  involved  ?  Even  thus  stated,  the 
former  of  the  two  cases  is  the  more  improbable,  for  it  implies  very  nearly 
a  ^contradiction.  But  when  we  take  also  into  view,  the  purpose  to  which 
roiradcs  may  be,  and  those  oi  Christianity  have  been,  applied,  t.  e.  to 
be  the  evidence  of  a  revelation  graciously  suited  to  the  wants  cC  the 
human  mitid,  the  analogy  here  to  the  displays  of  God's  attributes  in  all 
bis  other  dispen^tiona,  and  to  that  subserviency  to  the  benefit  of  mind 
<,*videnl  in  all  bis  other  works ;  when  all  this  is  taken  into  view,  the  iro- 
pfxibability  still  becomes  stronger,  that  there  should  be  falsehood  in- the 
.teytimon^  for  the  miracles.  In  such  circumstances,  to  suppose  it  more 
probable  that  the  testimony  for  the  miracles  should  be  false,  than  th^ 
there  should  h'ave  been  any  miraculous  change  upon  the  course  crif 
nature  to  effect  such  wise  and  benignant  purposes,  what  is  It,  l>ut  to 
Suppose,  either  that  there  is  in  the  universe  no  omnipotent,  supreme, 
directing  lAind,  and  that  while  the  phenomena  of  matter  revt)fve  by 
some  invariable,  fatal  deterroinaiion,  the  phenomena  of  ihou^,  in 
rtasoaable  beingst  are  quite  looae  and  fluctooting,  without  any  fegulat^ 
apigpnociple /whatever-,  or  that,  althon^aa  all^peifect/ presiding  mind 
mpsts,  yet  t^at  tpsMch  a  mind,,  tlxe  ordjargiMm  1^  faun  tomateml  phe» 
nouiena  is  of  more  consequence  to  be  preserved  inviolable,  than  the  hiwa 
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piWtibed  t6  tbe  intellectud  powm  of  inan,  on  the  permanMicy  ivf 
.  w(|kh  jn^lvetwil  Iwm  depends  ill  thet  te  knows  of  ^itnselg  ef  tte 
pweot  Jifei^  of  ttbe  j6«arsev»f  mtUEe,  aixlof  icligUnj;  b0tk.'iuBIMl«ltaid 
reveeleii,'    pp.  M8 — 350*- 

jtH^bottoo  true^  that  Christianity  has  its  enemies,  and  tfiat 
th^re  are^many  who,  in  respect  to  its  trudi,  are  professed  on- 
Mi^Teni.  But  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  circumstancea 
and;  mantel  associations  of  those  who  compose  this  class,  might 
p<j^b}y  guard  us  from  any  annoying  effects  of  their  opposition. 
In  jmnimerable  instances^  that  which  has  been  rejected,  ^oas 
$U)t'!(3tmt»anity,  but  a  degrading  superstition  which  no  iitteBi- 
go^li.being  in  <the  exercise  of  his  reason  could  approve,  and 
wbieh  was  sure  to  be  discarded  so  soon  as  eireumstances  shotdd 
be  ?&vcnrabte  to  its  exposure.  In  many  other  cttes,  it  loiiurt 
bet^nnBbsd,  Aat  the  medium  through  wmefa  manlhid  ofef^dn 
th^ariMitKms  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  not  of  a  kind  to  «ki- 
auva^Jtheir  reception  of  its  true  principles,  or  to  exeite  to  4d- 
gemloaa  inqniiy .  How  many  more  are  disqualified  by  indSler- 
^ttcav'^^  prejudice,  by  corrupt  habits,  from  commencing  and 
carrjF^' forward  the  examination  of  die  truth  of  Revehttfbn, 
Willi:  hopdflil  pros{>ects  Of  success ! 

^-IW  cause  of  truth,  therefore/  remarks  Dr.  Cook,  '  independently 
of  ^Aeit  own  highest  interest,  demands  of  all  who  inquire  into  the 
Jjiylpe  origin  of  the  Christiun  religion,  not  only  to  examine  the  evidence, 
buttoiXGBtidcr  whether  their  minds  be  prepared  for  the  examination,  ff 
they  wHl  rush  upon  it  utterly  unqualified  for  the  mental  exercise  which 
the  Ji^itikely  important  task  requires,  they  cannot  possibly  arrive  ai  the 
jiist  ceikclnsion ;  and  their  failure  here  can  be  only  a  particular  teen- 
plifioaiion  of.  the  general  law  which  has  provided,  that  nooe  kwu  tlie 
*'  wi»e.stlall  understand/" 
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Art^Uk,  lUtutratiomi  qf  Japan;  eoinjstiBg  of  private  M«nowa  inid 
j^nfacdotes  of  the  reigning  Dynasty  of ^  the  Djogows  or  Sovffe^pM:of 
Jsfaa^^  a  Detc^ptioo  of  the  Feasts  and  Ceremonies  obsiBrvcdtkrooglh 
ouj^lJbu9  Year  at  their  Court;  and  of  the  Ceremonlffs  customacyst- 
M^rrJ9|es  and  Funerals.  By  M.  Titsingh,  formerly  Ciuef  Agent  ipAe 
Dofch  East  India  Company  at  Nangasake.  Translated  from  the  Ffench, 
by^ Frederic  Sboberl.  4io.  pp.  341.  Coloured  Plates.  London.  139tU 

npIGB  joemaafaible  and  pertinacious  jealousy  with  which  4e 
^  vh^wu^  haw  guaraed  the  approaches  to  the  interior  of 
theii^ilMd9iis,^h^  given  a  keenness  to  European  curiosr^  whiibli* 
is  sQipilefr  ijvstified  by.  the  probable  importance  of  tlie  disco^ 
ymmMA  hoMaMamai*  Prtfrionsly  to  the  commeneettent  of  tiMi ' ' 
■evfBiltanlh  .!<iyiifiiry,  oeauBmiication  through  the  medittiKk  W 
figmmnwerTwaa;  near^  Miaglwoted  ^  )and  much  mystery  stiH' 
cain«id|aillie  isotb«i  and  infenguM  wUch  led  to  tfie  ngid  adop^  ^ 
tion  «f  fuiiopptttite  poliqy;   T&re  tm  be  littto  betitatfoti,  how- 
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«mj  y^  flftcribing  it,  if  not  ealirely,  yeU  in  a  grest  degree.  4c» 
th#  jBUesmducti  of  ihePagpal  missioiiariee,  aad  to  the  ieditjdRa'^ 
wbich  the  native  priests  felt  at  the  nominal  increase  of  Chfi^.^' 
an)^    Nominal  only,  it  could>  indeed,  hare  been,  aincei^jvvte 
ever  the  distinguishing  and  invariable  policy  of  the  JeBwIs,.  t^'  r 
ad^n^nce  the  power  aM  influence  of  Rome  with  little  refenroM^ 
to  its  doctnnes.    They  were  willing  to  concede  neadyi.thoF 
whole  of  the  substance  of  their  creed,  if  their  disciples  wdi^ 
but  assume  the  Christian  name,  and  pay.  homage  to  the.aiipre^' 
macy  of  the; Vatican.    It  is  well  known,  that  the  wise  aiid  •« 
gopd  of  the  Catholic  Church  ^ere  deeply  scandalised  at  iS^  t 
ne&rious  system^    The  question  of  the  '  Chinese  oeremontca^y 
waawa^rmly  agitated;  but  we  believe  that  the  dispute  was  xkot-' 
terininated  before  it  was  virtually  set  at  rest  by  the  BupprBssiju  : 
of  CbK&tianity  in  the  Celestial  Emjnre.    In  Japan,  however^- ^ 
the  excluding  decree  was  hastened  and  confirmed  by  the  dia^.  j 
aenaions  ana  consequent  weakness  of  the  European,  settles  ^ 
ments  in  the  East    The  failure  of  their  resources  left  an  eaakr  :~^ 
and  larger  field  for  the  efforts  of  the  native  puate  Coxn|p.;cj 
and  the  unequal  stru^le  closed    in  the  inhinition  of  oreiy  ^ 
foreign  nation,  excepting  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese,  firomth^ 
commerce  of  the  Japsmese  ports*    The  humiliating  terma  flii1t> 
which  the  Hollanders  submitted  to  hold  their  limited  prinlegei  Jl 
are  matter,  of  notoriety.    It  is  intimated,  though  not  oa  aoy^  ■•i 
apparent  authority,  that  a  disposition  to  mitigate  thesevmty of  i' 
the  eiustiug  restriction,  iMtt  been  recently  manifested.    Wesus^  ^ 
pnect^  however,  that  this  amounts  to  little  more  thui  the  exptes* 
aion  of  liberal  sentiments  by  some  of  the  more  enlightened  na«  -_ 
lives,  who  have  made  themselves  partially  acquainted  with  the 
lanrai^e  and  literature  of  their  Chinese  and  Dutch  visitants. 

&ft«£  all»  we  are  not  aware  that  any  imputation,  on  the  score 
of  illiberal  policy,  can  fairly  attach  to  these  suspicious  eovem-> 
ments.    Notwiustanding  Uie  affectation  of  treating  tAm  as 
barbarians,  the  authorities  of  China  and  Japan  are  w^Il  awar^, ; 
tiiat  Bimipeans  are  at  once  more  powerful  and  more  acco%'r 
plisbM  than  their  own  semi-dviltzed  subjects.    It  is  impossiT^. 
Die  for  liiem  to  compare  the  military  or  the  commercicd  equip-  ~ 
ment  of  their  own  miserable  flat-bottomed  junks,  wfth  .the  aa^^'" 
mirable.  trim  of  the  smallest  tmding  vessel  thi^  enfteiU'^i^r  '^^ 
ports firoip  distant  lands,  without atonesi  perceiving !wheiB>tli0:B^^'j 
Buperibrity  Ue^-    Nor  ar^  they  ignorant  of  the  policy  wbidbhilP^  sf 
invac^ably  regulated  the  movements  of  the  adventuierawhdbAti^nav 
obtainedr^tuements  in  the  different  :iecritiNnes,>wlietiieit.Maii^*'d« 
nentsi  or  imMilsri  of  Asia.    The  Factovy,  the  .Ent,  the  tneiw#<:^^c.'> 
ing  aywamea^  inAsrferenc^  in  locel  disputes/  gfadoal  anluf^«^>''^>^p 
tion  ot  autJ^bfity,   have  fuoowsiyely  wepwd   ihe.TOy^ton^^ 
subjugatibn  and  dominion.    Knowing  this,  the  Indo-Chmese 
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piiiaibed  t6  tbe  intellectud  powm  of  man,  on  the  pen 
■  wipeh  iolrlltctQal  laws  depends  aUthftt  te  knows  of  ^tMi^  «f  il^ 
pwtBl Jifej.  of  :tfae  ce^irsovw  iMtufe,  aniof  veliipon^  bdik  mOMM^m^ 
revenleii,'    pp.  Mft— ^50» 

jit  i^  bot  too  true^  that  Christianity  has  its  enemies,  taid  tfti: 
tiKre  are^  many  who,  in  respect  to  itB  truth,  are  pKyfessed  an- 
Mikrers.    But  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  cireimiattiiefs 
andm^iiiail  mssociations  of  those  who  compose  this  claa^  *"^' 
p<j^bly  guard  us  from  any  annoying  effects  of  thdr  oppoid 
In  jiBpxinMfrable  instances,  that  which  has  been  tejett&i^ 
fibtsCSimiiamijf,  but  a  degrading  superstition  whick  tw  ii 
gopili.being  in  <the  exercise  of  his  reason  could  ^ppnive,  and 
whaeh  was  sure  to  be  discarded  so  soon  as  eireumstttieca  Aodi 
be  j&vaiirid)l#  to  its  exposure.    In  many  other  ctaev  it  Itest 
betj^cauted,  Aat  the  medium  through  which  manHal'  ^iMoo 
thffrqolions  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  not  of  a  kioff  il^'  tn- 
auw^iheir  reception  of  its  true  principles,  or  to  exeite  \ob  in- 
genioaa  inquiry.    How  many  more  are  disqualified  ly  ludBcar* 
^ntt^  Jiy: prejudice,  by  corrupt  habits,  from  commencflieraBd 
canyvig' forward  the  examination  of  die  truth  of  ReidBfa, 
with:  lio^eflil  prospects  of  success ! 

<^  4lie  cause  of  truth,  therefore,'  remarks  Dr.  Cook,  '  ^"^fir-fJ'^ 
of  Ifteir  own  highest  interest,  demands  of  all  who  inquire  into  W 
I)iyhieovJg^  of  the  Christian  religion,  not  only  to  examine  die  midiarf, 
but  toxonsider  whether  their  minds  be  prepared  for  the  exaaunatiQa.  V 
they  wtH  rush  upon  it  utterly  onqoalifie^  for  the  mental  OLmtAit  wtfel 
theii»£i^tely  impoctant  task  requires,  they  cannot  possibly  afrifutfi  Ak 
jilstceaclusion ;  and  their  failure  here  can  he  only  a  paiticQiar 
plificatioa  of  the  general  law  which  has  proinded,  that 
**  wise  shall  undemand/" 
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Art^  Uk  llkuiraium  qf  Japan:  eooiistiBg  of  pmale  B 
i^Ofecdotcs  of  the  leigniog  Dynasty  of  .the  Djogoutt  <■*  i 
Japaa^  a  Descripiioo  of  the  FeasU  aadCefemooicaohaanaAdioi^ 
ou j  the  Year  at  their  Court;  and  of  the  Cereasonln  caatoflmysi 
Marriages  and  Funerals.  By  Bl.  Titling,  formerly  Chief  A^MllaAe 
Doreh  East  India  Company  at  Nangssake.  Translated  firom  the  Anch. 
by  Frederic  Sboberl.  4to.  pp.  341.  Coloured  Plates.  London,  mi. 

npIGB  Mmaifad>le  and  pertinacious  jealousy  with  whidi  ^ 
^  -h^fojoaat  haw  guarded  the  i^proadies  to  the  tnletibr'of 
theii^ilmnm*  iiM  giren  a  kaennees  to  Eiux>pean  curmHT  ^Aick 
U  sQiyoelv  justified  hy  the  pvolM^  inporlance  of  the  fiaco* 
wivkMMvMhievadi  PemoudytoiiiecoauBeoeeBieniofthe 
•avauliinrth.iiiiifiiiji,  naaswiiiniiott  tfatmigh  Ae  mefiwa  of 
aptniiyie^wa  ouaify  wuBBtncted ;  und  muck  myuterrsl9 
iiiwiirimllai  iMwua  and  intriguug  which  led  to  the  ngW  udy 
Hon  of  a^iOMMHe  policy.    T£m  CIA  he  Kltte  heiHatitm^  1lOl^ 
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gio^rmnents  'have  dieted  wisely  in  denying  to  Buch  crafly  rk^d 
ckt«ger6t!s  appK'cants^  a  privilege  which  has  never  yet  fceea 
granted  without  injurious  results  to  the  conceding  pwty. 

Thfe  effect  of  this  self-blockading  system  has  oeen,  to  with- 
hold from  science,  information  which,  if  not  of  the  highefrt 
value,  it  ii^  at  least  desirable  to  obtain.  The  research^  of 
KG^mpfer  and  Thunberg  have  exhausted  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  general  subject ;  nor  have  the  interesting  Recollections  of 
Gdlownin  supplied  the  deficiency.  M,  Titsingh,  whose  official 
character  as  Diltch  superintendant,  gave  him  favourable  Oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  information,  employed  himself,  during  a 
residence  of  fourteen  years,  in  collefctmg  documents  of  all 
kinds  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  history,  character>  dnd 
manners  of  the  Japanese.  The  present  pubKcadon  contains 
a  selection  from  the  papers  which  he  left  behind  him  <d  his 
recent  decease.  They  appear  to  have  been  in  some  danger  of 
dispersion ;  and  it  required  no  small  diligence  and  defxterity  to 
trace  and  to  recover  them. 

•  The  first  part  of  these^ "  Illustrations'*  contains  a  sketch  of 
tiie  history  df  Japan  during  the  reign  of  the  present  dymurty. 
Hl^se  details  are  the  more  valuablid  from  the  extreihe  difieirfty 
of  procuring  them,  since  it  is  expressly  forbidden*  5y  lie 
existing  laws,  to  record  the  annals  of  the  dominant  Jiile  of 
monarcns;  a  prohibition  which  remains  in  force  until  the  ex- 
tinction, whether  by  violence  or  failure,  of  the  reigning  fttmily. 
The  descendants  oi  Gongin  have  now  held  the  throne  from  the 
beginnino^  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  consequfetttly;  all 
the  knowledge  which  has  reached  lis  respecting  their  persdrinl 
and  public  history,  could  have  been  derived  oSy  from  private 
and  confidential  sources.  In  this  respect,  M.  Titsihgh  was 
extremely  fortunate.  He  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  Uterary 
intercourse  with  several  intelligent  natives  of  rank,  and  he 
obtained  from  them  communications  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance,  which  enabled  him  to  complete  the  series  of 
military  mon^chs  through  the  whole  of  the  interdicted  apace. 

Many  of  our  readers  ^ill  recollect,  that  the  empire  of  Japan 
was  priiharily  subjected  to  a  spiritual  head,  and  thatliie  Dam 
comDined  in  his  own  person  the  dignity  and  pow^  bf  kihg  *and 
priejJt.  It  happened  m  the  presfent  instance,  as  it  has  done*  in 
similar  cases,  tnat  the  necessity  for  delegation  6f  authdrity  led 
to  il^  diminution  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Usurpation  on  the  other. 
The  sdcerdotal  functions  of  the  monarch  incapacitating '%im 
for  military  s6rvice,  the  tnanagemeftt  of  the  army  -witt-com- 
mitted  to  officers  who  abused  their  trust,  and  ultimately  wrested 
flie  sceptVe  from  the  feeble  grasb  of  its  helpless  pos8e8St>rs. 
Such,  however,  was  the  hold  which  tlie  Dairies  retamed  oa  the 
ffeuerdtiou  of  the  peopk',  that  it  was  found  expedient  to  leave 
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jdhem  atUl  in  possession  of  a  nominal  snpremaoy ;  so  that  - 
viiile  the  I)jogoun,-or'8ACidar'chirf»  regulates  aiid  directs  tbe 
whole  machineiy  of  admixkistrationv  he  «fieets  to  hold  his  rank, 
and  power  firoih  the  immediate  appomtment  of  the  ^e^timate 
sbverei^.  This  revolution  took  place  towards  the  close  of 
the  tireTfth  century ;  since  which  time,  four  dynasties  have  suc^ 
cessively  been  masters  of  the  kingdom.  Gongin,  theorigiaa-* 
tor  of  the  present  race  of  Djogouns,  was  a  man  of  considerahU 
abilities.  jSis  possession  of  the  crown  was  warmly  contested* 
and  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  from  the  eSkcts  of  a  wound 
received  while  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  one  of  the  generals 
of  his  competitor.  In  the  reign  df  the  fourth  Djogoun,  a  for<- 
inidable  conspiracy  was  organized  against  him  by  certain  iur 
dividuals  of  consiaerable  note  and  ability.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  leader,  and  the  principal  agents  were 
secured  and  put  to  the  torture. 

*  All  those  who  were  feoown  to  have  been  intimately  connected  with 
l*dhoaya,  were  arrested.  In  this  nuiuber  were  Ikiyemon  and  Fatsiye- 
roon.  It  was  no  difficult  'matter  to  obtain  from  either  the  one  or  the 
otheran  avowal  of  the  part  which  they  had  personally  taken  In  the  con- 
spiracy. They  were  too  noble-minded  to  think  of  excusing  themselves 
by  Msehoods,  for  being  concerned  in  a  project  which  they  considered  so 
honourable ;  but  nothing  could  induce  them  to  name  one  of  their  accom- 
pUees.  The  ordinary '  counsellor  of  sta^e,  Mat8daSra*ize-no:^kami, 
noding  persuasion  of  do  avail,  ordered  Izedi-late-waki,  the  execu- 
liooer,  to  put  them  to  the  species  of  torture  called  kama-hoko-itme^ 
Which  consists  in  extending  the  body  of  the  criminal,  plastered  with 
clay,  upon  hot  ashes,  till  the  heat  dries  the  clay  and  bursts  the  Aesh  all 
Over* •••••TchoUya  and  his  two  friends  underwent  this  cruel  punish- 
ment. None  of  them  ever  changed  countenance;  they  seemed  insensible 
to  pain.  *'  I  have  come  a  great  way,"  said  Fatsiyemon,  ''  this  warm* 
ing  will  be  good  for  my  health ;  my  limbs  will  be  but  the  more  active 
for  it."  As  the  kamhboko-zimt  could  not  subdue  the  fortitude  of 
these  two  intrepid  friends,  recourse  was  had  to  the  tuUhztme^  as  follows. 
The  back  was  laid  open  for  the  sp^e  of  eight  inches,  «fid  melted  qof^r 
poured  into  the  inciuon.  It  was  there  left  to  cool,  and  then  removed  by 
meaot  of  a  spade  with  such  violence,  that  the  flesh  in  contact  with  ,the 
9ietal  was  Iprti  out  along  with  it*  The  speciatoi«  shuddered  with  horror; 
the  sufferers,  alone  neither  uttered  a  murmur^  nor  betrayed  the  least  siga 
of  pain.  Fataifyemoyn  stiU  retainiiyg  all  bi)i  coipposure,  jocosely  observed 
that  he  ^lus  not  well;  that  this  operation  would  be  as  serviceable  to  him 
as  that  of  t^e  moxa^  and  not  fail  to  cure  him/ 

Threats  of  severer  tortujre  failed  to  shake  the  resolution  of 
tfieae  determined  xnen,  and  they  were  at  length,  with  their 
Wires,'  familtea,  and  dependants,  ordered  to  execution* 

*  In  passing  the  bridge  of  Ntpoih*bas,  Tchoaya  hefird  a  oiaa:  about 
felly'  years  of  age  say  to  another,  that  it  wa»  a  highly  criminal  and  ex- 
tiavagant  enterprise,  to  conspire  against  the  emperor.    "  \VcU  it  belits 


Jt9i  Tkmgb'i  Mmraiimu  tfj^pm. 


>f  10  cwmfNite  ibyseif  with  tkc  iei^e  or  tiie  «iiiie."   Tbe 
wiU>  thame,  ind  buriad  b'lnisclf  aiooag  the  crowd/ 

\  At  the  momisnt  of  reaching  the  plaoa  of  «zeciKtaoni»  a  i^ 
rushed  from  the  crowd,  and  requestkig  from  the  olEccr  lik 
.conunanded,  permission  to  take  leare  of  his  friencU  ohuMri 
a  last  interview  with  Tchouya,  who,  though  he  had  bent  m 
c|gai|i8t  his  personal  sufferings  and  the  fate  of  his  kiidM, 
iidted  into  tears  at  this  proof  of  devoted  attachmeai.  The 
;:faerQi6  Sibata  declared  his  resolution  to  share  the  &te  ef  hiv 
^djfiiso.ciates ;  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  they  should 

a^in  in  another  world,  and,  producing  a  vessel  of  itakki,  y 

Ij^th  Tchouya  for  the  last  time.  The  presiding  officer,  howerm, 
^efi^sed  to  accept  the  surrender  of  SiWta,  and  lamshiiig  the 
nighest  praises  on  his  generous  intrepidity,  pennitto&  Ion  to 
depart. 

/  All  the  criminals  were  fastened  to  crosses,  and  the  executioocnarvd 
.tb<aisclves  with  their  pikes.  Tchouya  was  first  pierced  by  two  exe- 
Ciitif»«scts»  who  opened  his  body  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It  is  stflferf,  ite 
those  who  follow  that  profession  are  so  expert  at  this  opcrtdos,  ihit 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who  cannot  pierce  the  criminal  saxieen  tiMs 
without  ^uchjng  the  vital  pafts/ 

Tsouna-yosi,  the  fifth  Djogoun,  was,  in  the  earlio-  patt  rf 
his  reign,  a  close  student  and  a  liberal  patron  of  science  He 
founded  a  university  at  Yedo,  and  celebrated  its  opening  with 
grent  splendour  It  was  during  his  life  that  the  folfowiiir 
transaction,  which  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ferocicw 
habits  of  the  nation,  took  place.    In  1701,  the  prince  of  Aio. 

*  who  had  been  several  times  treated  contemptuoosly  by  Kif»te«Miaki» 
iK«ki,  having  received  a  fresh  affront  from  him  in  die  nfaoe  ni  dfe 
Djogoun,  drew  his  sahre  with  the  intention  of  revengiw  ibe  mitt 
^rae  persons,  on  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up  and  separaied  then,  and 
MaiaoQki  vm»  but  slighUy  wounded.  It  is  an  unpaidonaUe  crime  t0 
draw  a  sabre  m  the  palace;  the  prince  was  therefore  onieietitorip 
himself  up,  and  his  descendants  were  banished  for  ever.  His  adivmrv 
who,  out  of  rwpect  for  the  palace,  had  abstained  from  drawiw  Iw 
sabre,  was  pardoned.  This  injostice  exasperated  the  tervami^  the 
pnnce  so  much  the  more,  since  it  was  Kotsouki  who,  by  hta  repealf^ 
insults,  had  caused  the  destruction  of  their  master.  Foity-a^^ 
5T'  hf 'ng /greed  to  revenge  his  death,  forced  their  way  in  the  nkbc 
^.*<^l^h  of  the  l«th  month  of  the  following  year,  int6  ibe  mIm^ 
Jio|wuku.and*  after  a  combat  which  lasted  till  daylight,  tCTpU 

iSCnt^'  HTd^'r^iftlg?"^  '/"•  '^  4^  -^^ 

Tf_yT^.  despemte  attack,  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  ik 
^fofnm^elCottouki;  but  they  arrived  too  late  to  save  him  Tfc-.  *Z 
^tets,  001  Wieof  whom  lost  Ws  fife  in  the  scuffle/weraU  tSn  aJd^ 


TijLfiiqKh^»  JllH9iraiUm  ^  Jjf^mfh  ^ 


4iS¥W^M^9PW^f  bellies,  whkk  ih^yMd  «itbdic 
■|fi)\lj|pyf  /iptilii  Itaving'ifvrengttl  their  ,nafler«  .Taey  wi»«  «m<  «iK««nNv  jp 
the  temple  of  Singakouai,,  near  the  prince.  The  soUieis,  in  tdketi  of 
their  mpcct  for  their  fidelity,  still  yisit  their  gr»vet,  aod  pray  befofe 
aheiD#  Kotsoukrs  son,  who  Iwd  heed  withheld  by  cowardice  from  hw» 
ttaiBgl^tbeMsbUncebfliis  ll[ither»  though  he  was  then  tn  the  palace, 
jNBdfeprived  fd  his  post,  and  bBoished,  wilthatl  his  kindred,  to  the  island 
/ofAwMi/ 

Tso«iift*yoft  did  not  retain  the  hig^  character  which  St^* 
tinguished  him  in  the  early  period  of  ms  reign.    He  abandoned 
himself  to  Ae  moat  loathsome  debauchery ;  and  having  lost  all 
hope  of  posterity,  he  determined  oh  adoj^tihg  a  youtn  titteiijr 
without  pretensions  .to  so  signal  an  elevation.    In  vain  did  his 
ft*t  minister  press  upon  him  the  impolicy  of  such  a  step,  tl\e 
pc^bility  that  it  would  excite  commotion,  and  the  extveme 
dissadsiaction  that  would  be  felt  by  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
In  vain  did  the  wife  of  the  Djogoun  remonstrate  with  him  on 
the  folly  of  his  scheme.  .  He  persisted  in  hia  wayward  reso<* 
lation,  and  mingled  menace  with  his  .passionate  reproach.  Bmt, 
^B  he  tomed  to  depart,  she  seised  htm  by  the  sleeve,  plimffed 
a.  dagger  twice  into  hia  bceast,  and  thai,  sheathing  it  in  her 
/own,  fell  dead  beside  him.    When  the  minister  of  state  caine 
to  the  palace,  and  witnessed  this  tragical  scene,  *'  This  woman^** 
jsaid  he,  "  has  rendered  a  moat  imoprtant  service  to  the  State. 
But  for  her,  the  whole  empire  would  have  been  convulsed/' 
'     Yosi-moune,  the  eighth  Djogoun,  appears  to  have  been  a 
prince  of  great  energy :  he  restored  the  cfiscipline  of  the  army, 
which  had  been  greatly  neglected ;  he  patronised,  learning  and 
the  arts ;  he  suppressed  robbery,  and  distinguiBhed  himself  by 
his  humanity  and  beneficence.     Among  the  anecdotes  con- 
•seeted  with  his  era,  the  following  encounter  of  two  poetical 
MitagoniiMB  has  found  a  place :  we  extract  it  as  a  sufficient 
B^ecmien  at  once  of  the  wit  and  the  poetry  of  the  Japanese. 

'  *  There  was  a  considerable  fire  at  Miyako  while  Toki*taiigo-m>-kaait 
held  the  office  of  grand  judge  there.  On  this  occasioD,  a  cooitier 
named  Kaze-faya  made  the  following  verses : — 

Toki-Tio^oki 

Tango'*  no  gogouats  bani 

Kouaai  dasite 

Yedo  ye  sire  tara 

Ogosiyo  si  sinban. 

'*  Such  is  the  tioie  at  present ;  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  fifth  night  vifthto 
j^th  moittb.  Wbeii  thje  news  shall  have  muehcd  Yedo,  thare^  will'  he 
nmnberlcss  applicants  who  will  harass  you  without  ceasing.^' 


mif*»' * '■>'i^*iiti 


*  Tango  is  one  of  the  five  complementary  days*    By^toki  foi^gay  the 
author  alluded  to  the  name  of  the  grand  judge,  an4  hy  ogo9iyo,l»  hte 

office. 


^0  t]tmnghU  lUUstrtiiims  of  Japau. 

•'  ^  'A'  hm  yean  iiftehvardy,  there  itts  another  6re  at  the  cptirt  of  the 
DiiTAi;  who  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Juakoura,  accompanied  ^'  Kase* 
AiyiHieno  abd  Simisou-dani-selcho.    The  latter  made  these  "vet^ieB':" 

Kazefai^a  to         •  *  *' 

Kikoamo  ouramesi 

Teyono  fi  o. 
*  Whenever  I  hear  a  violent  windf  I  dread  the  breaking  out  of  a  fine 
while  it  blows." 
.    '  l^\%  companion  immediately  replied  in  these  veim : 

Siamou  dani  toto 

Yakemo  no  karesou, 
i^  Were  it  oven   in  a  valley ,  watered  by  a  running  stream,  every  thing 
Would  be  consumed." 
'In  this  manner  they  mutually  alluded  to  their  names/* 

In  1783|  while  M.  Titsingh  wa$  resident  at  Naagaaaki»  eartb* 
itfuakcia  sbotd  volcanic  eniptiona  laid  wa«te  an  extenaire  diatiiet. 
in  17^8/ a  cOidlagratioli  tnttde  tremendoiia  havock  among  the 
wooden  hoftiaed  of  Miyako.  In  1798,  another  burning  moun- 
tain emitted  fire  and  mva,  showers  of  stones,  and  torrents  of 
boiling  water.  Of  theere  yolcanoes,  and  of  dieir  terrMe  fAe*- 
nomena^  we  are  favourefd  with  a  couple  of  coloured  miarepre- 
sentations :  more  complete  specimens  of  unmeaning  tawdri- 
neas,  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  inspected. 

Tht  hist(nry  of  1b«  Djogouns,  though  far  from  uninteresting, 
contains  but  little  in  the  way  of  direct  illustration  of  the  laws, 
eustoms,  and  character  of  the  Japanese :  on  these  and  on  other 
points,  it  will  be  found,  however^  to  supply  incidental  infoi^ 
nation.  The  authority  of  the  chief,  though  to  aU  appearance 
specifically  unlimited,  se^ms  tobecounteractNl  by  the  .power  of 
certain  wealthy  and  influential  magnates ;  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  seems  to  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  qnaii* 
fied  officers,  and  to  be  regidated  by  equitable  laws.  In  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment,  there  are  certain  classes  who 
jMssess  the  tughly-rated  privilege  of  being  their  own  execu- 
lionen,  and  of  ^oing  out  of  the  world  by  the  aristocratical 
method  of  *  rippmg  up  the  belly.' 


*  All  military  men,  the  servants  of  the  Djogoun,  and  peraons 
civil  offices  under  the  government,  are  bound,  when  they  have  com- 
mitted any  crime,  to  rip  themselves  up,  but  not  till  they  have  leoeived 
an  order  n-om  the  court  to  that  effect ;  for,  if  they  were  to  anticipate 
this  order,  their  heirs  would  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  their 
placed  and  prt)|torty.  For  this  reason,  all  the  officers  of  government  are 
provldf^,  in  addidon  to  their  usual  dress,  and  that  which  they  put  on  in 
case  of  fire,  with  a  suit  necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  which  tliey  cany 
with  them  whenever  they  travel  from  home.    It  consists  of  a  white  robe 


^  .  .»<■*■ 


*  Kaze-faya^  a  high  wind.    SimUoUf  fresh  water. 


Tiisingh's  IllaslraUofu  <^  Japan.  9ft| 

aM  1  babit  df  ceremony  miie  of  heiiipeh  doth,  aild  without  uroMHivl 
bearings.  The  outside  of  the  house  is  hung  vrxth  white  ^Ufl^ ;  for  fbe 
[Mkures  of  the  greM,  and' the  placet  at  which!they  stop  by  tbe  way  when 
going  to  or  retvming  from  Yedo^  are  hung  with  coloured  stufib  on  which 
their  arms  are  embroidered^ — a  privily  enjoyed  ako  by  the  Dutch 
eavojf*  As  $000  as  ihe  order  of  the  court  has  been  communicafted  to 
the  cuiprit»  he  invites  his  intimate  friends  for  the  appointed  day^  and 
regales  them  wijh  zakki.  After  they  have  drunken  together  iorae  time, 
he  takes  leave  of  them  ;  and  the  order  of  the  court  is  then  read  to  bim 
once  more.  Among  the  great,  tbis  reading  takes  place  in  presence  of 
their  secretary  and  the  inspector :  the  person  who  performs  the  princi- 
pal part  in  this  tragic  scene,  then  addVessfes  a  speech  or  compliment  to 
the  corapat)y ;  after  which,  he  inclines  his  head  towards  the  mat,  diuiiri 
his  sabre,  and  cuts  himself  with  it  across  the  belly,  penetrating  tb  the 
ItoWels.  Orie  ctf  hb  confidential  servatits,  who  takes  his  place  behind 
fathi,  then  strikes  off  his  head.  Such  as  wish  to  display  superior  courage, 
after  the  cross  cut,  tri6ict  a  second  longitudinally,  aiid  then  a  third  in 
the  throat.  No  disgrace  is  attached  to  such  a  death,  and  the  son  soc- 
oeeds  lo  the  father\i  place* « •  •  •  •  When  a  person  is  coitsciobs  of  having 
committed  some  crime,  and  ,  appreheiisive  df  being  thereby  disgraced^ 
h«  puis  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  spare  his  family  the  ruinous  bonlfe- 
quences  of  judicial  proceedings.  This  practice  is  so  common,  4hai 
scarcely  any  notice  is  taken  of  such  an  event*  The  sons  of  all  people 
of  quality  exercise  themselves  in  their  youth,  for  five  or  six  yeara^  with 
a  viciv  that  they  majr  perform  the  operation,  in  case  of  need|  with  grace- 
fulness and  dexterity;  and  they  take  fts  much  pains  to  acquire  this  ac- 
complishment as  youth  among  U&  do  to  become  elegant  daticers,  or  skil- 
ful horsemen.  Hcnc^,  thfe  profound  contempt  of  death  which  they  im- 
bibe even  in  their  earliest  y^ai-s.  This  disregard  of  death«  which  they 
(trefer  to  the  slightest  di^race,  extends  to  the  very  lowest  classes  amoiig 
the  Japanese.' 

.  The  '  feasts  and  ceremoaies'  of  the  Japanese  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  are  observed  by  the  court  with  great  reffularHy 
and  pomp.  Among  these,  are  fire  grand  festivals,  which  «re 
celebrated  with  unusual  pomp,  and  considered  as  fortimate  and 
privileged  days.  The  first  seems  to  be  commemorated  chieflr 
by  partaking  of  a  certain  vegetable  pottage.  The  secondU 
itsnaUy  termed  by  Europeans  the  feast  ofdolU^  is  distin^isbed 
by  the  parade  of  a  number  of  sniall  pnppets,  and  of  miniature 
representations  of  temples,  houses,  ramiture,  and  culinary  ap- 
paratus; it  is  appropriated  to  girls»  and  known  among  the  na- 
tives as  the  Wimimsfairoal.  The  third  has  a  military  cast^ 
and  is  designed  to  foster  in  the  youth  of  the  male  sex,  '  a  love 
'  of  noble  daring,  and  a  horror  of  cowardice/  The  fourth  is 
in  honour  of  certain  constellations,  and  its  peculiar  observances 
are,  the  offering  of  incense,  and  the  composition  of  poetry.  Of 
the  fifth,  the  principal  rite  consists  in  making  large  potations  of 
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xuUi'    In  ad<iitioo  to  these^  llu  Japanese  anwaUy  obferrc  Jth* 
iHrdD  known  '  feast  of  lanterna/  •«.<! 

^  .Tbe  second  part  of  die  yoliime  is  chiefly  oeenpieAintii  a. 
ckiih^  ^ainteiestiiig  detail  of  the  maniage  and  lunefaLcere* 
nsonies  of  this  singnhr  nation.     They  are  of  conrae  tiot€^« 
oeptible  of  abridgement ;  we  shall  theiefofe  oonteoi  oMdreft 
wi^  this  general  reference,  and  with  a  brief  notice  of  a  ^eta- 
liarity  in  Uie  mode  of  interment.    Instead  of  the  long  and  nar- 
row coffin  of  the  Europeans,  the  Japanese  are  acccStomed  Ut 
thrust  the  corpse  into  a  sort  of  tub,  three  feet  high,  two  fest  and 
a  half  in  diameter  at  the  top,  aiid  two  feet  only  at  the  base. 
As  the  rigidity  of  the  dead  body  seems  to  oppose  an  insiipecaT 
bTe  obstacle  to  this  violent  compressioUj  it  has  excited  ^OQai- 
durable  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  means  by  which  the  natises 
overcome  the  resistance.    M.  Titsindi  was  informed,  that  it  ^i^. 
effeeted  by  the  introduction  of  theDosia  powder  into  the  eai|p 
nostrils,  and  mouth  of  the  deceased.    In  1783,  he  had  an  op- 
portani^  of  witnessing  a  positire  trial  of  its  ^cacy,  on  the 
oody  Off  a  young  Dutchman,  which,  though  previouslv  *  as 
'  hnnLas  a  piece  of  wood,*  became  p^ectly  flexible  on  w  ap^ 
pbcation  ofthis  medicament  by  one  of  the  native  interpreters. 
Bither,  however,  there  was  some  slightof-hand  in  the  business, 
or  M.  T.  subsequently  failed  in  procuring  the  proper  Armt :  for 
when  M.  Charpentier  Cossigny  examined  and  applied  it  in 
everypossiblewav,  it  seemed  entirely  inefficaciouii.    It  would 
not  enervesce  witn  a^ids,  nor  fuse  in  Ihe  focus  of  a  burning. 
glass ;  it  is  tasteless,  inodorous ;  and  M.  C.  could  produce  no 
relaxing  effect  by  its  application  to  the  stiffened  corpse.    He 
supposes,  and  with  great  probability,  that  its  virtues  as  a  medi- 
cine are  connected  with  some  superstitious  notions  cherished 
by  the  Japanese,  as  its  composition  is  a  secret,  and  its  prepa- 
nnon  confined  to  one  family. 

The  plates  which  illustrate  the  marriage  ceremonies  are  very^ 
saltsfiictCNry  imitations  of  Japanese  drawings,  and  interesting ' 
illustrations  of  manners,  dress,  and  the  interior  of  dwellings. 
The  hirdVeye  views  of  buildings  are  distinct ;  but  the  longr^ 
presentations  of  funeral  processions  are  very  indifferent  in  al) 
leapcucs* 
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mmdan  and  Worskip  of  Trinitarian  Ckurckei^  a  Discoane  6f  which 

:E  JhettdMGuice  was  ddiv»f«d[in  Xewin's  Mead  Chapel,  Bristol.    By 

.  %  ^  C.  Fripp,  B.  A.  late  of  Otteeft*^  College,  CamfafSdge.    8ta.  LolH 

;dwt,  18tt. 

t;  Ae^ficmt  wpon  the  Bistorj/  of  ike  Creation  in  tie  Book  of  GeneA, 
.A  Dacoune,  dec.    By  Thomas  Belsham,  Minister  of  th^  ^^pc^  in 
£nex  street.    8vo.  London.  1821. 

5.  Tie  Ckaraeier  of  Jetue  Christy  an  Evidence  of  hie  Divine  Mission^, 
'  A  Sermon.    By  Robert  Aspland.    Pastor  of  tbe  Unitarian  Churchy 
ttackoey,    12mo.  London.  1S«1. 

^  An  Attempt  to  aecertain  the  Import  Of  the  Title, "  Son  of  Man,**  coi^-l 
iMnfy  aesmned  fyour  Lard,    A  Sermon*  By  Robert  Aspland;  I9mp., 
.:'L6iid0tt.    1821. 

^liE  fitat  of  these  publlcatioiis  is  the  only  one  wfaiok  poe*-' 
^    aesses  much  iniereat.     It  contaioB  a  statemeat  of  thi&; 
^ouuda  oa  which  the  Author  has  been  led  coo^eientiQuaW  to; 
s^de  J^m  the  National  Churebf  in  whoae  bosom  he  hss  beea 
fbs'teiieicL  and  in  whose  achpols  hie  has  been'trained  and-  diaoi- 
plined.    Such  a  secessiont  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the , 
case,  we. cannot  view  without  regret.    We  attach  no  other* 
importance  to  it,  however,  than  such  as  belongs  to  the  snbjeict 
lAvolred  in  Mr,  Fripp's  Apolosy,  and  to  the  causes  which  ap^ 
pear  to  have  occasioned  his  twin^  this  honourable  step.    For ' 
our  own'parts,  we  participate  not  m  that  sensitive  alarm  w)n<Qh 
the.  boldness  and  bustle  of  a  few  Unitarian  writers  have  sn£Eiced 
to  spread,  chiefly  by  means  of  desultory  pamphlet  attacks, 
amon^  some  of  our  orthodox  brethren.    We  know  that  Uni^ 
tadamam  is  not  spreading  among  the  Dissentecs,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  the  Establishment*    We  believe  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  spread,  since  its  tenets  possess  neither  the  moral 
forcfii  of  truth,  nor  the  captivation  of  popular  enror.    We  are, 
tlUfreibre,  perfectly  firee  from  disquietude  as  to  tiie  result  of  its  : 
utmost  efforts,  except  as  they  bear  on  the  character  and  happi«* 
nesaof  individuals.    Nothii^  could  make  Unitarianttm  thnve, 
butc  persecution. 

To  thai  species  of  persecution  which  consists  in  vituperatiqa.'*^ 
and  calumny,  the  snudl  conquests  of  Unitarianism  in  the  pre- 
sent and  similar  instances  are,  in  fact,  mainly  attributable. 
The  employment  of  such  unhallowed  weapons  is  enough  to 
justify  distrust  of  the  best  of  causes,  and  to  bring  truth  itself 
into  suspicion.  The  *'  reproach  of  Christ''  was  wont  to  be 
considered  as  the  distinctive  glory  of  the  true  Church,  and  as 
one  evidence  or  sign  bv  which  she  might  be  known.  But  when 
lier  doctors  are  founa  taking  part  in  the  persecution  of  the 
tongue, — applying  the  brandmg  iron  to  the  characters  of  men 
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tmncpQwat  of  their  reBgious  exwn^  it  must  i|ot  l)e  wondeifd 
9^  if  some  perplexity  is  proiduced  in  the  minda  of  individuala 
not  siiffiaieatly  informed,  as  to  which  p^rty  is  on  the  sidis  of 
tytrth — ^the  cdiwinjator  or  the  aUeged  heretic.  Heiesv  is, 
indeed,  too  honourable  a  term  to  be  angrily  bestowed  on  those 
whose  tenets  a  ChristiaQ  wishes  to  reprobate*  In  ecdesiasC^^ 
cal  history,  it  is  a  designation  for  the  most  part  synonyqious 
with  saint  and  martyr,  using  those  words  in  their  genuine  im- 
ports The  Apostles  were  heretics;  so  were  the  first  Christaann ; 
so  were  the  LoUards;  so  were  tbeWaldenses  and  Albigeri^ 
ses ;  so  were  the  Reformers.  So,  if  we  belieye  the  Church  of 
Rome»  are  all  Protestaiits :  so,  if  we  believe  the  Church  pf 
England,  ar^  all  Dissenters  and  Methodists.  Let  us  not  thai 
cast  away  this  honourable  sjrmbol  of  the  world's  hatred,  by 
applying  it  to  men  whose  errors  we  belieye  to  have  too  fearfiii 
a  bearing  on  their  eternal  interests,  to  claim  a  punitive  lisitar 
tion,  had  we  any  right  or  power  to  inflict  it,  in  this. 

We  have  already  protested,  in  notaci&g  Dr.  CaifMnter's  »• 
cent  volume,  against  the  unwawantable  language  ignof«Bi% 
(as  we  would  hq>^  employed  by  oertain  modem  advooaSee  of 
orthodox  theology.  The  impolicy  and  penieiou*  tandeaoy 
<if  such  language  could  not  receive  a  move  striking^  iHuetntion 
than  th^  do  from  the  riiare  which  they  have  ^videi^y  had  in 
driving  Mr.  Fripp  from  the  Establishment.  In  giving  an  ao- 
oount  of  tibe  origin  and  progress  of  the  change  in  his  reiigions 
sentiments,  he  states,  that  a  considerable  impresnon  was  made 
on  his  mind  four  years  i^o,  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Carpenter, 
whidh  appeared  in  the  ''  Bristol  Mirror."  This  first  awaked  in 
his  mind  the  '  persuasion,  that  a  Socinian  might  be  a  good 
-'  man,  though  his  doctrines  were  decidedly  erroneous  ;*  and 
tiiis  persuasion,  he  adds,  was  consideraUy  strengthened,  and  his 
first '  doubts'  as  to  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  system,  produced, 
^  upon  comparing  the  general  spirit  *  of  the  Rev.  B.  YaughanVi 
Deduce  of  Calvinism  with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  C's  letter.  The 
Baptismal  Re^neration  controversy  appears  to  have  incKased 
his  dissatisfriction  with  the  Established  formularies.  But  it  is 
erident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  pamphlet,  that  the  incautious 
or  injurious  statements- of  orthoaox.  writers,  were  the  diief 
means  of  fortifying  his  incipient  doubts  and  prejudices  into  a 
confirmed  disbdiei  of  the  doctrines  which  they  were  employed 
to  support. 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Fripp,  having  •  never  heard  hie 
name  before  the  present  discourse  was  put  into  our  basMk. 
But,  taking  the  above  as  a  veritable  and  ingenuous  stalcnwnt^ 
which  we  haive  no  doubt  of  its  being,  we  cannot  help  •  ranunrii* 
ing'  on  the  extreme  narrowness  either  Of  his*  prevfom  infoiwnb^ 


tian  Of  iiis  tAaoalicpil  prgndlicoB^  tm  ismlied  in  Ae  fiubt^  thai 
heftk'svipriBe  alUie  discovcrjr  to  which  he  was  led  by  D«« 
Cbitteatcr's  kttar.    It  excited,  it  8aeDis>  a  perfectly  new  tnan 
of  iaeae,  to  find  a  Sodnien  wilting  like  an  amiable  matt.    Wbo 
d^at  had  ever  read  a  line  of  Dr.  Garpenter^e  writings  at  had 
eser  heard  his  name,  coaU  have  doubted  fhaib  he  waa  entitledy 
aa  a  member  of  eociety,  to  that  honowEpJbls  ^pellation?    Who 
would  alfect  to  dsapute,  that  Lardner  and  Priestley  were^  ea 
meqabeni  of  the  community,  ^ood  men,-*^men  to  whom  society; 
ifl  under  the  highest  obligations  ?    Are  such  &cts  as  these^ 
concealed  or  denied  within  the  walls  of  Queen's  CoUe^l    li 
ap,  it  is  a  most  perilous  artifice.  But  we  should  rather  unagipe 
thi^t  the  blame  of  ptevious  ignorance  or  prejudice  must  i^^t 
with  the.  indivlduaJi.    Well,  Uien;  h^  rvext  happened  to  take! 
up  an  injudicious^  and  indeed  highly  exceptionable  defend  of 
C^wininn.    Against  the  spirit  ot  the  volume  .to  which  we  per 
sume  Mr.  Fripp  alludes,  we  entered^  at  the  til^e  of  its  appear«> 
anoe,  our  ienous  protest ;  and  it  would  give  us  great  pleasure 
ao'  hdioFe,  that  the  present  isstance  is  the  only  one  in  which  it 
had  'an  tdlect  the  Tery  reTerse  of  what  the  rever^sd  and  face? 
tioua  writer  intended.    We  do  not  wonder  at  the  disadvanv 
tageous  comparison  which  Mr.  Fripp  was  led  to  make :  we 
marvd  onlj  at  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  it,  which  does  more 
credit  to  his  feelings  than  to  his  understanding.    It  seems  to 
us,  that  he  must  have  been,  up  to  that  time,  strangely  igncNrani 
of  <the  whole  range  of  theological  inquiry, — that  he  could  never 
have  given  the  subject  a  serious  toou^t,  if  such  a  ciroum^ 
fltaaice  produced  his  first  '  doubts'  aa  to  the  purity  of  the 
doctrines  he  had  so  long  held.  Whatever  w^re  h]s  attainment^ 
in  mathematical  science  or  classical  erudition,  we  cannot  con? 
ceive  th|ut  he  could  have  read  or  thought  deeply  on  the  subject 
of  idij^ion  at  all,  never  to  have  had  a  doubt  before,  or  to 
have  his  first  doubts  awakened  by  the '  general  spirit'  of  a  rash 
polemic.    We  wonder  niuch  less  that  the  intestine  controveray 
in  his  own  Church,  as  to  liie  meaning  of  a  /(mmila  whioh  he 
would  be  required,  not  only  to  subscribe  to,  but  to  employ,  as  a 
minister  of  that  Church,  every  time  he  was  called  upon  to  bap* 
tize  a  child, — should  make  him  seriously  pause  before  he  took 
on  himself  its  vows  and  orders.    And  it  is  some  small  satisfac** 
tion  to  us,  that  the  statements  and  representations  which  had 
so  unhappy  an  influence  in  strengthening  his  determination  U> 
abandon,  not  merely  the  Establisnm^t,  but  what  we  hold  i^ 
oonMnon.with  the  E8t«d>lished  Church  as  Divine  truths  pcot 
ooadedr  so  iiur  «s  .^ppiears,  in  every  case,  from  the  Ckuoch  ner^ 
seU;  or  oartaiu  of  her  dignitaries  and  niiniatess#  mhile  they  ar« 
sodb  as  by  fiur  the  fau^er  proportion  of  DiaaeAtevs  would  waraa? 
ly  disapproved    The  ext^eptionable  language  of  the  Bishops  of 
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St.  Dftvid's  md  Kaplioe«  and  of  Dr.  Hales,  we  adverted  to  oit 
foimer  occasion.  But  they  are  left  far  bdiind  faj  «  cscm- 
teimpoiary  Reviewer,  whose  outraseous  eagerness  to  elevate 
himself  into  the  champion  of  the  Church,  hiw  led  him»  like  a 
rash  recniit,  to  venture  for  beyond  the  lines  of  sound  aqg^Qw 
ment  or  sober  truth,  with  no  b^ter  result  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  vanity,  or  the  amusement  of  the  enemy.  As 
we  do  not  see  the  fieview  in  question,  we  mast  take  Mr. 
Fripp's  word  for  the  correctness  of.  the  following  citatioos,  in 
whicn  the  sentiments  of  the  Unitarians  are  profeaseAy  de* 
scribed. 

<  <<  Tbey  reject  all  supernatural  doctrines ;  nay,  they  eten  deny  some 
^f  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  such  as  the  Owmipresenu  amd 
vtrtAl  agency  of  the  Deity,  lliey  are  conscious  hypocrites :  their 
tings  are  marked  by  contradictions  and  absurdities  so  palpable  at  to 
aw  pAy,  and  to  humble  u$  in  oar  view  of  our  commm  natwre!^  Above 
all,  "  they  are  braaen,  avowed,  truculent  infidels-leagued  together 
against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  CConfurati  caUum^  rescindere  frtSra.J 
lliey  worship  a  non-entity,  a  phantasm,  an  otry  notUng^-^-rmnr  aan 
Atheists  iv  yhb  itorld — uAv  who  would  caucm  CmnisT 
iiFRBSB  t/*  he  were  to  appear  among  them^  and  they  were  able.  In  fine, 
that  it  is  hasd  to  form  a  conception  of  any  man  more  completely  cut  off 
Irom  God : — meo»  in  whose  minds  there  miist  be  an  obstacle  that  blocks 
oat  all  religious  influence — a  harrier  to  the  entrance  of  n^yiag  truths 
which  nothing  but  Omnipotence  can  subdue."  ^   pp»  12 — 13. 

In  the  remarks  which  Mr*  Fripp  subjoins  on  these  and  simi- 
lar calumnies,  we  cordially  coincide. 

'  How  much  were  it  to  be  wished  that  certain  defenders  of  ortiiodoxy 
would  be  less  sparing  of  their  anathemae^  and  deal  more  in  argumenta  / 
Could  my  feeble  voice  be  heard,  I  would  earnestly  solicit  them  to  imitate 
— 4iot  tkii  or  that  polemic  of  great  fame,  whose  intention  was  to  craiM 
where  he  could  not  penuadet  to  defame  where  be  found  reliitatk»  ina- 
practicaUe — but  the  great  Apoetle  of  the  Gentiles ;  who,  when  speskii^ 
of  the  '<  eacMief  of  the  crois  of  Christ^'  wielded  the  all-powetfiil  do- 
qnenoe  of  a  bleeding  heart;  who  disdained  to  employ  threats  and  iovee- 
live,  or  to  call  to  his  aid  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  Mount  Sinai,  bat 
rather  used  the  mild  and  persuasive  language  of  tears,  and  expostulations, 
and  benevolent  prayers.  Besides,  it  might  not  be  unuseful  were  they  to 
leAcct,  that  by  bending  the  bow  too  far,  it  may  break ;  that  by  represent* 
ing  a  denomination  of  professed  Christians  as  a  hideous  compound  of  sJl 
that  is  vile  and  base«  as  even  worse  than  the  very  worst  "  anti-religkmi^ 
acct»  as  men  irreversibly  sealed  to  everiasting  perdition,— nfiw^/t  as  to 
ifae  troth  of  such  representations,  may  possibly  be  raised  in  the  minds  of 
some,  who  might  otnerwise  have  gone  on  contentedly,  in  an  unwafart^g 
and  implicit  assent  to  whatever  they  hear  from  their  spiritual  gnidca. 
AircAf,  their  conviction  of  the  tuvth  of  their  own  canse  cannot  be  so 
tottenag,  as  to  lead  them  to  tuppoae  that  the  awful  snd  ■jsanifiCfBl  edi* 
See,  reared  by  Prophets  and  Aposdes,  **  Jesus  Christ  hnnadf  btmg  the 


i%\flr|iHf,  ^  Cisii  i)m  J#i«th^l»«idBf.€ttiuicihi  «a4  the  tettMltfy  €)auM»«l- 
€|e<^jpive.  ^a^ii^  U»  iho  iioiu^ioii';  or  oaa  the  Uflitui^s.  oC  tticM*^ : 
ingiuc4ii«n  refi^t  glory  QQ  the  haUowcA  walls  ef  (be  Tajcflk  qx  iltm?^ 
HA^Tgttxa?  •  Vain  thought!  . .  / 

'  It  stands  like  the  cerulism  arch  we  see,  ,  .     ! 

Majestic  in  its  own  simflicitt/    pp.  |5,  l^» 

We  moat  aov  tiMtti  from  liie  putioBkur  case  of  Mr.  Itrim,  io-^ 
tW  soiMUKi  awhjeot  of  the  pamiMdets  before  lift.  But  in  Bd  aofBi^  ■  ^ 
iNPe  aliali  kave  lets  in  view  ttie  refutation  of  our  opponent^i  thaii  .^ 
the  information  of  our  reader^.    In  the  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
Vmm  rests  his  abjuration  of  orthodoxy^  and  in  the  aUsertio^^ 
of  Inr.  Bebham  and  Mr.  Aspland,  there  id  little  or  nothing  ftizi 
ifl  fie.w#  either  in  matter  or  in  mannert    The  same  palpable  do<^ ' 

{hisHis  which  have  been  a  thousand  timies  reiui6d«  tne  siam^ 
old  aaaertioaji  which  have  been  again  and  again  replied  tO/  ar^ 
ciJml]^  cepntduieed.  With  much  that  Mr.  Fripp  has  brought  for-  " 
vwi4»  we  Mwe  naeonoeHh  We  are  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  opinipiic 
at.la.^'the  ^'caeed  asesibed  to  Athaaasius.  We  lay  no*  stress 
on  the '  word  Trinity,,  it  baing  of  purely  htunaa  iaTentioQ  ;.. 
though  we  acruple  nob  to  use  it,  as  firmly  belienring  what  it  is 
meftat  to  convey.  We  have  no  such  affected  Wnroi?  of  thosiit 
lofiieal  ienns  confeasedly  of  no  higher  (uigiB  oir  authority  timt 
otner  conventional  phrases;  neither  are  we  dkposcd  to  fi^ht 
for  tben.  Again*  we  ar«i  of  Mi « Frip|/s  opinion  on  some  un- 
portent  points;  tewit^  as  to  the  Protesfanl  use  of  Reason  in 
religions  inquiries,  the  right  of  jprivate  judgement,  the  sui^ 
fioiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  authority  of  Christ  '  as  the  sole 

*  monarch  a^  nead  of  his  Church,  the  only  spiritual  Maste<  q£ 

•  Christians.'  These  are,  with  us,  first  principles^  which  we 
hope  neyer  to  leave  behind  in  our  theological  discussions  or  in , 
quiries.  But  these  admi3aioiuii»  which  we.  make  most  ^eerfuUv^ 
must  be  cQOsideced  as  sondAch  deducted  from  the  ceasfuis  Mr«  , 
Fri^o.  aasigna  foip  going  o^^  to  our  opfx>nenia;.  and  thosa 
which  are  Mk  hun  after.  thesfrdedncstiiHis^  are  no<^  taouFview^.  • 

beHsef^iwded*  .   ^ 

It  appears  to  be  Mr.  Fripp's  wish,  and  it  has  been  die  pcri£cy.  , 
of  ftome  recent  writers*  of  the  Unitarian  aehool,  to  ttteaaptrtdc  \ 
shew  ho#  much  the  Vnitarians  hold  in  common  with  €toisrtna».t 
of  evetv  dflhominatioh, — how  near  tiiey  come  to  orthbdoKy^-* 
We  jpe' indebTed  to  Dr.  Priestiey  and  to  Mr.  Belsham,.  fof*^rf*^;- 
forcfing  us  tfi^  *  ready  means  of  detecting  and  exposic^HWi-^^ 
s^ecV^ys  fdllac]^/    In  this  respect,  Mir.  Belsham's  pTCseifif|faifc^  ** 

Smlei^^j^^s  tw  with  an  ggcitidote  to  aJi  that  \k  likely  i6'  Jt^w^! 

uuleed.  as  ^e  of  the  pest  txienastothe  cause  oforthodoxChh^t.  ,4 
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tiamty.  His  name  hfti  cosw  to  haveall  the.fore^  of  tti  wgopMot  in 
fitroar  of  tbe  tenets  he  impugns.  His  writings  dispense  fiur  and 
wide  the  light  of  a  beacon ;  and  when  the  fear  of  running- into  unr 
charitableness  leads  us  too  near^the  shoals  of  latitudinarianism, 
.this  light-house  of  the  Christian  world  watns  us  back.  Whatever 
slay  have  been  the  besetting  sins  of  Mr.  Belsham's  long  oontro- 
versial  careeTy  no  one  can  charge  him  with  the  want  of  explicit- 
ness  or  of  boldness.  The  present  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  himself. 
Its  design  and  spirit  are  in  striking  consistency  witii  1^  moral 
tendency  and  aim  of  his^  former  labours.  It  has  for  its  object, 
to  ridicule  the  '  vulear'  notion  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures, or  their  freedom  from/ great  philosopnical  errors;' 
to  prove  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis; 
ana  to  sheWy  that  the. '  ingenious  attempts  of  learned  men  to  re- 
'  concile  the  narrative  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  with  the 
'  true  system  of  the  universe,  are  unsatisfactory,  and  useless^ 
'  and  even  usurious  ta  the  cause  of  reveakd  religion.*  It  is  a 
'  vulgar/  but  a  forcible  expression,  which  we  are  tempted  to 
employ  when  we  say,  that  Mr.  Belsham  is  a  man  who  sticks  at 
notning.  He  concedes  to  Bellamy  and  Carlile,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  all  that  they  would  wish  for.  *  ' 

'  '  To  conclude.  The  Scriptures  in  general  will  never  be  read  with 
that  pleasure  and  improvemeot  which  they  are  calculated  to  impart*  till 
the  vulgar  opinion  of  the^  plenary  iospiration  of  every  book,  and  of 
every  sentence  contained  in  them,  is  eiltirely  given  up,  and  tOl  no  in- 
spiration of  any  kind,  or  in  any  degree,  is  allowed,  but  what  the  writen 
themselves  claim  and  prove.  While  the  mind  is  entangled  in  the  no* 
tion  of  an  universal  plenary  inspiration  of  ^e  sacred  volume,  it  finds 
diificulties  at  every  step,  and  is  fearful  of  ezercismg  a  sound  discretioo; 
its  reasoning  powers  are  cramped  and  suspended,  and  it  ventures  only 
to  exercise  its  ingenuity  in  harmonizing  contradictions,  in  recoaciling 
to  probability  things  that  are  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and  in  vin- 
dicating the  morality  of  actions  which  are  at  variance  with  truth  and 
justice.  In  fine,  so  long  as  the  plenary  iqspiration  of  all  the  books 
which  compose  the  volume  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures  is 
siMited  and  maintained*  the  objections  of  unbelievers*  however  they 
ipay  be  silenced  by  pains  and  penalties,  can  never  be  answered  in  a 
way  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  men  of  sense,  candour,  and  reflec- 
tion.'   pp..^,  29. 

We  have  sufiiciently  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  pains  and 
penalties  in  such  cases,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Belsham's  memorable 
defence  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  ;  and  Mr.  Belsham  is 
the  last  man  we  would  silence  in  that  way.  We  would  sooner 
see  him  made  a  bishop.  But  we  cannot  help  adverting  to  the 
capricious  diversity  ot  fate  which  the  learned  Translator,  the 
learned  Divine,  and  he  who  should  have  been  t^heir  bookseller, 
have  met  with :— the  first,  patronised  by  the  hierarchy ;  the  se- 
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tdeA,  re?eM  as  thepatriarch  of  his  sect ;  the  thM,  out  of  Bed- 
lam, bat  in  gaol.  Posterity,  with  more  even-handed  justice, 
will  award  to  their  labours  a  common  fame.  All  three  of  them 
agree  in  this ;  that  the  Bible,  as  it  is  now  Tulearly  understood, 
in  the  Tul^ar  translation,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion 
of  Christians  of  all  denominations,  ia  open  to  unanswerabia 
objections,  and  that  parts,  at  least,  cannot  be  read  with  either 
pleasure  or  improvement. 

.  We  shall  ma!ke  but  one  more  extract  from  Mr.  Belsham's  dis- 
course, md  for  this  we  feel  that  we  ought  almost  to  apaJbgize 
to  our  readers.  But  such  passages  speak  volumes  as  to  the 
*•  general  spirit'  of  a  writer.  And  as  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter's letter  suggested  Mr.  Fripp's  first  doubts  as  to  the  purity  of 
the  orthodox  system,  who  knows  but  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Belsham's 
discourse  may  excite  a  salutary  doubt  in  tne  mind  of  some  per-* 
«on  as  to  the  true  genius  and  tendency  of  Unitarianism  ? 

<  That  there  was  one  only  God,  one  glorious  person  alone,  the 
Creator,  the  Former,  and  the  Lord  of  all  tfain^,  was  unquestionably 
ihe  clear  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  nation  m  all  ages ;  who  justly 
repel  with  indignation  the  insulting  charge  that  their  ancestors  ever 
worshipped  a  Triune  Deity.  Into  whatever  errors  or  idolatries  this 
extraorainary  people  niight  be  suffered  to  fall,  never,  never  did  they 
so  far  apostatise  from  the  religion  of  dieir  forefathers,  and  the  doctrine 
of  their  sacred  books,  as  to  concede,  that  Moses  taught  the  existence 
of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  or  tliat  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God  trans- 
ferred to  some  inferior  nature  the  task  of  new  modelling  and  of  govern- 
ing the  world' and  iu  inhabitants,  while  he  was  himseu  contented  to 
sustain  the  part  of  a  silent  and  inactive  spectator. 
.  '  The  arguments  in  favour  of  these  strange  suppositions  are  almost 
too  trifling  to  be  mentioned,  and  in  all  other  cases  would  be  Pttned 
over  in  silent  contempt  by  many,  who  now  bring  them  forward  with 
the  greatest  parade/*    pp.  14^  15. 


*  Mr.  Belsham,  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs,  condescends  to  no- 
tice one  of  those  Hrifling'  arguments,  founded  on  the  plural  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  God,  as  uniformly  connected  with  a  singular 
verb.  <  Miserable  subterfoge,'  *  miserable  sophistry,'  are  the  words 
employed  by  our  **  Calm  Inquirer"  on  this  subject.    *  Who  does  not 

*  know,'  he  savs,  *  that  such  anomidies  are  common  ?*  We  must  in* 
genueusly  confess  that  we  do  not«     But  *  moreover,  the  word  trans- 

*  lated  God,  in  its  singular  form,  expresses  power:  in  its  plural,  it  sig- 

*  nifies  omo^wtence.'  *  Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon,'  adds  this  learned 
Hebraist,  *  to  apply  the  very  same  word  in  its  plural  form  to  magis* 
*,trates  and  judges :  Moses  himself  is  called  Elohim.'  Now,  then,  what 
can  be  clearer,  than  that  it  must,  in  the  plural,  mean  omnipotence  i 
J£rgo,  magistrates  and  judges  are  omnipotent ;  and  the  meaning  of 
Etod.  vii.  1,  is,  I  have  made  thee  an  Omnipotent  to  Pbaroah ! !   Witt 

2  C  2 
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The  leuneid  and  pioiiB  Bishop  of  Si.  David's  ha  tamed  tiw 
^Bitariaas,  '  Ood-danyiug  apostates ;'  in  aUusion,  we  prtnuwi 
to  2  Pet.  i.  1«  We  strongly  object  to  the  phrase,  as  vamnbed 
seithec  by  the  text  nor  by  the  fiiot.  We  do  not  see,  iodaad* 
kow  file  tena  apostates  can  be  witii  propriety  applied  to  anf 
ebllective  body,  the  greater  part  of  mom  have  been  edacated 
in  the  fiidee  opinions  they  hold,  and  have  not,  as  iodtviduala^ 
apostatized.  But,  waiving  this  objection,  we  consider  the  de*» 
■^nation  as  aseless  for  the  purpose  of  acgument,  and  adapted 
only  to  inflame  the  passions.  Vet,  let  the  reader,  oompaia  with 
l^is  expression,  against  which  such  a  clamonr  haa  been  raised, 
the  above  declaration  of  Mr.  Belsham  as  to  those  who  hold  the 
dootrine  of  the  Trinity.  Here  we  have  the  very  word  aposUUited, 
kypothedcally  applied  to.  the  Jews,  but,  by  direct  and  necessary 
implication,  pointed  at  all  Christians  who  hold  that  **  the  Word 
"  was  Ood,^'  and  that  **  all  things  were  made  by  hun/*  Thb 
apostacy  is  intimated  to  be  worse  than  any  errors  or  idolatries 
into  which  the  ancient  Jews  were  suffered  to  fall.  Nay,  notwith* 
standing  this  present  intellectual  and  moral  dcj^dation  of  the 
Habraw  nation,  it  were  an  imuli  to  them,  an  msult  which,  we 
are  told,  they  would  jiM^/y  repel  wUh  indignatifm,  to  charee  theirs 
ancestors  with  the  foul  crime  of  that  apostacy  in  whidi  is  isi-> 
volved  the  whole  Christian  world ! !  We  will  not  be  provoked 
even  by  Mr.  Belsham  into  recrimination.  We  should  bo 
ashamed  to  plead  such  a  precedent  in  extenuation  of  a  mo^' 
ment's  forgettulness  of  the  aecencies  of  controversy.  We  would, 
however,  recommend  Unitarians  like  Mr.  Fripp,  when  they 
oomplain  of  the  mrk  of  orthodox  writers,  to  look  nearer  home. 
But  this  is  not  the  use  which  we  wish  our  readers  to  make  of 
inch  passages.  There  is  apostacy  somewhere.  So  far,  Mr.. 
Belsham  has  correct  views  of  the  immense  distance  which 
aeparates  his  creed  from  ours.  Trinitarian  Christianity  is  ido- 
latry, or  Socinianism  is  apostacy ;  and  Dr.  Wardlaw's  affirma- 
tion»  that '  the  whole  world  lies  oetween  the  two  systems/  is  no 
hyperbole.  If  Mr.  Fripp  still  objects  to  it  as  such,  we  refer  him 
to  Mr.  Belsham,  who  will  on  that  point  set  him  ri^ht. 
'  Mr.  AspUnd  id  a  far  more  formidable  antagonist  than  Mr. 
Belsham,  Decause»  with  fieur  more  natural  acutene^s,  he  is  abms* 
cool,  and  never  loses  sight  of  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  If, 
as  a  writer,  he  is  never  profound,  neither  is  he  ever  pompons ;  he 
is  always  plausible,  and  sometimes  elegant.  His  native  good 
taste  is  conspicuous  in  his  keepine  clear  from  the  slang  to  mich 
his  brethren  Fox  and  Crilchnst  have  continually  recourse  in 

Mr*  BeUbam  hsve  the  soodnest  to  inform  us  whstAdonim  aod  Basltra 
mean  in  connexion  wiih  a  iiogulsr  verb;  or  what  ii  the  *  tuperktiv^ 
oflford? 
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^ting  their  bifih-nmided  contempt  of  orthodox  optaionB*    His 
co]^Bs  use  of  the  evuigelical  porafieriogy  giTes  the  apMMv 
BBce  of  propriety  and  truth  to  many  of  his  statements ;  wnich^ 
indeed^  are  frequently  unexceptionable  taken  by  themeelvee« 
and  ape  objectionable  only  as  they  are  known  to  be  designedly 
exdosive  of  those  truths  which  the  Writer  would  have  you  miAr 
take  for  contradictions.    Much  that  is  said  in  these  two  Ser- 
mons, in  illustration  of  the  perfect  character  of  our  Lord,   and 
of  the  eyidence  which  it  afforded  of  his  Divine  mission,  is  both 
joBt  and  important.    We  have  only  to  regret  in  sudi  passages, 
the  sinister  purpose  to  which  they  are  intended  to  be  subser- 
vient.   In  using  the  term  sinister,  we  do  not  mean  to  impute 
dishonest  or  dishonourable  artifice.     Presuming,  as  we  are 
bound  to  do,  upon  the  sincerity  of  our  opponents,  we  would 
impute  to  no  other  source  than  the  natural  influence  of  error^ 
the  sophistry  by  wUch  they  seek  to  give  plausibility  to  their 
opinions. 

The  'nnworUiy  artifice  of  laying  to  their  adversary's  charae 
^  things  whieh  he  would  most  explicitly  disavow,'  is;  as  Mr. 
jPripp  remarks^  too  common  among  controvertists  on  aU  sid^s  9 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  Unitarians,  although  it  has,  perhaps,  a  more 
than  ordinary  prominence  in  their  tactics.'  The  standing  jest 
(for  it  is  no  better,  and  the  levity  with  which  it  is  usually 
brought  forward,  warrants  our  terming  it  such)  which  repre* 
sents  Trinitarians  as  believing  iu  Three  Gods — as  believing  in 
a  contradiction,  &c.  is  an  artifice  of  this  low  kind.  Passing 
this  over,  the  usual  reasonings  in  favour  of  Uaitarianism,  ap-» 
peair  to  us  to  range  under  tlnree  general  heads :  those  which 
are  founded  on  the  exceptionable  statements  of  Trinitarian* 
writers ;  those  wluch  rest  on  truths  held  in  common  by  botk 
parties ;  and  those  which  rest  on  mere  assertion  and  palpaUe 
misrepresentation. 

Persons  competently  acquainted  with  the  Controversy,  sfe 
well  aware,  that  the  arguments,  or  call  them  prejudicesy  whioh 
range  under  the  first  nead,  are  the  most  difiicult  to  dispose 
of;  difficult,  because  it  is  often  impossible  to  defend  the  ex«> 
pression,  and  yet,  cowardly  to  seem  to  surrender  the  truth  it  waa 
designed  to  convey ;  because,  too,  it  is  both  painful  and  invi* 
dious  to  abandon  to  the  cavils  and  taunts  of  an  opponent,  the 
weak  or  incautious  statements  of  learned  and  pious  men ;  and 
further,  because  it  is  cencedinff  too  much,  to  allow  that  th4y 
are  objectionable  to  the  alleged  extent*  The  writings  of  tbo 
Fathers  abound  with  passages  of  the  description  to  which  we 
allude.  Those  writers  to  whom  Hooker  refers,  as,  by  their 
'  overbold  affirmations,*  favouring  the  Eutychian  heresy,  afiferd 
numerous  instances  of  the  sauie  kind.  The  received  reading  <if 
Acta  xx.  26,  which,  even  were  it  genuine,  would  be  insuft* 
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cient  to  license  a  phraseology  at  Tariance  wifli  the  imifanA 
practice  of  the  sacred  writers,  has  led  too  many  devcmt  penoiifl 
to  speak  of  the  Deity  as  undergoing  passion  and  snfferiti^. 
Dr.  Watts,  in  his  more  juvenile  compositions^  fell  into  this  jycJ- 
pable  impropriety.  All  those  representations,  moreover,  which 
convey  the  idea,  that  the  interposition  of  the  SSon  of  God  ren- 
dered the  Father  placable,  or  which  seem  to  contradict '  the 
Scripture  doctrine,  that  our  salvation  originated  in  the  lov"e 
of  6od,  who  *'  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that 
"  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  might  not  perish," — are  justly 
reprehensible,  as  being  both  incorrect  and  oangerous.  We  say, 
iseem  to  contradict  the  Scripture  doctrine,  because  we  never 
heard  of  a  Calvinist  who  did  not  really  believe,  notwithstanding 
any  statements  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  might  appear  to 
impugn  it, — that  the  interposition  of  the  Saviour  originated  in 
the  appointment  of.  God,  and  was  the  effect,  not  Uie  cause, 
of  the  Divine  placability  and  compassion.  There  is  much 
sross,  if  not  wilful  myirepresentation  on  this  subject,  to  be  found 
in  Unitarian  writers.  But  still,  we  deeply  regret  that  orthodox 
writers  should  have  afforded  them  any  nandle  for  so  grave  and 
specious  a  charge. 

Under  this  first  head,  also,  we  must  rank  the  injudicious 
verbal  criticisms  which  have  confoanded  illustrations  with 
proofs,  or  staked  the  force  of  the  argument  on  isolated  pas-- 
jsages  insufficient  to  sustain  its  weight.  Of  this  description  is 
the  whole  controversy  relating  to  1  John  v.  7. ;  a  text  on  which 
Dr.  Hill's  remark,  cited  i^  our  last  Number,  might  have  pre- 
cluded an  undue  stress  being  laid  ;  namely,  that  it  would  prove* 
at  most,  only  a  oneness  of  record.  The  value  of  a  passage  as  an 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  to  a  believer,  and  its  substantive 
force  as  an  independent  proofs  have  not  been  sufficientlydiscri- 
minated.  The  Scriptures  were  not  designed  to  form  a  text* 
book  to  the  controvertist;  nor  is  there  any  room  for  surprise 
that  they  convey  the  most  important  doctrines  in  so  indirect  a 
manner,  as  to  afford  few  passages  that  can  be  employed  as  de« 
monstrations  against  the  sceptic.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  eflFeets 
of  controversy,  that  it  tends  to  divert  the  attention  from  the 
scope  and  tenor  of  Scripture,  to  the  critical  discussion  of  parti** 
cular  phrases  and  detached  texts. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  notice  the  reasonings  of  Unitarians 
which  class  under  the  second  head.  And  here  we  speak  ac-' 
cording  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  (and  shall  be  nappy  to 
retract  or  qualify  the  assertion  if  it  be  too  strong,)  when  we 
affirm*  that,  in  no  Unitariai^  writer  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
is  the  fact  honestly  admitted,  that  Trinitarians,  equally  with 
themselves,  admit  the  true,  and  proper,  and  perfect  (though,  as 
^regards  his  person  as  Mediator,  not  siitiple)  numanity  of  Jeaua 
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Chiiflk    We  do  not  ^ay  that  no  allusion  is  ma^de  to  theii  hold- 
injc  fltoch  a  sentiment,  when  it  serves  the  writer's  purpose  to  hold 
it  up  a^  part  of  a  complex  and  self-contradictory  notion  on  the 
subject  of  our  Lord's  person,  or  to  play  off  his  sarcasm  on  the 
phrase  '  Gpd-man/    But  this  part  of  the  orthodox  creed-  is 
studiously  kept  in  the  back  ^ound ;  or  it  is  represented  as 
▼iitnally  contradicted  or  demed  by  those  who  believe  in  our 
Lord's  divinity.    And  necessarily  so  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Unitarian  argument,  the  whole  point  of  which  depends  on 
tiiis  affirmed  contradiction.    One  naif,  on  the  most  moderate 
computation,  of  the  reasonings,  declamations,  and  witticisms 
of  Unitarian  writers,  would  fall  to  the  ground,  were  this  stale 
but  convenient  artifice  to  be  taken  from  them.    To  all  the  pas- 
sages which  declare  the  pre-existence  and  Deity  of  Christ,  the 
Socinian  has  nothing  to  oppose,  but  other  passages  which  de- 
clare his  humanity, — a  doctrine  which  he  knows  that  his  oppo- 
nent believes  as  firmly  as  himself,  thoush  he  would  insinuate 
the  contrary.    He  knows,  too,  that  the  stu>ordination  of  Christ, 
^  mediator,  to  Him  who  sent  him,  his  prophetical  character,  as 
the  ^postle  of  God,  together  with  the  necessary  dependence  of 
the  efficacy  of  his  work  on  the  appointment,  acceptance,  and  rati* 
fication  of  the  Father, — ^points  necessarily  involved  in  tlie  huma- 
nity of  Christ, — ^are  all  acknowledged  and  firmW  believed  by 
pruodox  Christians ;  nay  more,  that  they  are  the  familiar  topics 
of  unembarrassed  illustration  in  their  pulpits.    But  then,  he 
says,  there  is  a  contradiction  in  all  this.    He  may  say  so,  if  he 
chooses:  but  whose  word  have  we  for  it?  "  Doubtless  ye  are 
'*  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you.    But  we  have 
*'  understanding  as  well  as  you."  .  Do  orthodox  Christians  be- 
lieve it  as  a  contradiction?  Did  Bacon,  or  Boyle,  or  Pascal,  or 
Leibnitz  reeard  it  as  a  contradiction  ?  We  do  not  appeal  to 
them  as  authorities  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  but  we  may 
call  them  in  as  testimonies  to  the  fact,  that  such  a  belief  is 
compatible  with  all  that  is  comprehensive,  and  acute,  and  pro- 
found in  the  human  intellect.    And  then  we  ask,  where  is  the 
modesty,  the  integrity,  the  decency  of  our  modem  Unitarians  in 
treating  the  doctnne  of  our  Lord  s  divinity  as  a  palpable  con- 
tradiction,, and  in  sheltering  themselves   behind    this  sup- 
posed contradiction,  in  a  systematic  misrepresentation  of  the 
-opinions  of  those  who  beheve  in  it,  as  if  they  denied  that 
lie  who  was  emphatically  the  Son  of  God,  was  also  the  Son  of 
Man? 

In  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Fripp's  discourse,  we  have  a  '  suih- 
'  mai^  view  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  TJnitarianism  from 
'  Scnpture  and  ecclesiastical  history,'  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  propositions.  Of  these,  our  readers  may  take  the  foIlo>vin^ 
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9B  ^ctfofiw  of  Am  iireletftnl  or  i«e<Hia«qwiitial  wguotmUk 
wittch  wo  httf e  lAiMdad. 

'  2.  The  Fatber  is,  by  our  Saviour  Cbrist,  lofemDly  Mrtsfsd  in 
prayer  as  •*  rte  Mfy  true  &od*' 

*  S.  Christ  expre^ly  declares  that  **  His  Father  an^  our  ntiher.  His 
Obd  and  our  God»*'  is  the**  Lord  of  Heaven  ami  Elaith." 

^  4.  Cbnst  Jesui  defines  the  true  worshippers  as  tliote  who  **  wanbip 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth/' 

'  6.  The  absolute  Unity  and  unrivalled  Supreaiacy  9$  JchovA  is 
asserted  in  nwuiy  thousands  of  passa|^  in  the  hooka  <^  the  Old  Teaia^ 
ment :  and  Christ  declared  (John  viii,  54)  that  the  God  of  the  Isnditea^ 
Jehovah,  was  his  Father. 

'  9.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  Father  is  styled  the  o««  or  os/jr  God 
seventeea  times. 

'  10*  He  is  there,  styled  God,  absolutely,  bv  way  of  eminence  or  au* 
preroacy,  three  hundred  and  twenty  times :  and 

Ml.  God,  with  high  titles  or  attributes,  one  hundred  and  five  times. 

*  12.  All  prayer  and  praise  are  represented  as  due  to  Him  alone, 
ninety  times. 

'  13.  Christ  is  declared,  jtoniwefyf  or  by  the  deartti  implk^Hoth 
Sttbonlinate,  three  hundred  times. 

*  14.  Christ  is  called  Jfaa,  absolutely^  seventy  tints:  aid 
'16.  5aii^JMa»,eigh9«fivc  times. 

'  16.  He  is  mver  once  styled  God-flum  in  the  New  TesdMsant' 

The  last  of  these  propoaitions  is  beneath  notice.  Respectitig 
ihe  others,  we  only  have  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Fripp  ouf'ht  to 
have  known,  that  no  denomination  of  Christians  now  hold,  that 
Jeaufi  Christ,  as  man,  is  the  object  of  Divine  worship.  So  far 
from  this,  one  proof  that  he  is  not  a  mere  creature,  and  that  the 
f' fullness  of  the  Godhead'^  dwelt  in  his  person  bodily,  is 
grounded  on  the  fact,  that  he  participates  in  the  worship  paid 
to  "  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne.'*  Mr.  F.'s  propositions 
]Woald  have  considerable  fo.rce,  if  levelled  against  tne  old  Soci- 
plans,  who  believed  our  Lord  to  be  a  mere  man,  anclyet  re- 
garded him  as  an  object  of  Divine  worship.  But  to  Trinita- 
riana,  who  hold  as  firmly  as  Unitarians  do,  both  on  Scriptural 
jand  philosophical  grounds,  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the 
exclusive  claims  oi  the  Deity  to  Divine  worship  ;  who,  more* 
over,  worship  the  Son  of  God  only  as  a  participant  in  the  un* 
divided  Godnead ;  all  these  arithmetical  calculations  must  apr 
pear  as  puerile  trifling :  they  do  not  amount  to  the  fraction  of 
an  argument. 

Wa  are  sorry  that  some  of  the  Writer's  remainii^  proposi- 
tions should  iumiah  instances  of  the  third  cla$3  of  tmitariaa 
reasoninga, — ^bare  assertions  and  bold  misrepresentations. 
What  better  name  can  we  bestow  on  the  statemej^ts — we  cave 
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Wit  \gy  wImm  ipti  disii  ibey  are  tmeked^-Hcontamed  in  Nob.  18, 
flO^  and  23 ;  thai  the  first  three  Ooapels  '  are  cew/blHffy  Unita- 
'  rian ;'  that  St.  John  fr^  taueht  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  that  tibe 
Book  of  Acts  is  '  decidedly  Unitarian  throughout;'  and  that 
the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus*  '  the  earliest,  most  genuine, 
'  and  most  highly  valued  treatise  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  is 
'  also  decidedfylfnitarian  ?'  In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  Uni- 
tarian^  these  assertions  are  positively  false.     That  St.  John's 
fio^pel  was  written  to  estabhsh  a  new  doctrine,  or  that  it  con* 
tains  a  superadded  reyelati<m,  is  not  more  incredible  in  itself, 
ihanitisopposed  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity.   The  tradition 
lianded  down  to  us,  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  this ;  namely^ 
that  it  was  written  to  put  down  a  new  herety.    Irensus  stateSi 
that  the  Apostle  wished  by  his  gosnel  to  extirpate  the  error 
which  had  been  spread  among  men  oy  Cerinthus.    According 
to  the  Unitarians,  Cerinthus  held  the  Apostolic  doctrine,  and 
3t.  John  was  the  innovator,  who  wrote  against  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  the  Unitarian  evangelists  1 !  And  yet,  according  to 
their  own  shewing,  if  the  gospel  of  John  was  not  written  till 
A.  n.  68,  '  two  years  at  least  after  the  death  of  St  Paul,'  John 
could  not  have  neen  the  first  to  teach  the  Deity  of  Christ,  since 
St.  Paul  was  '  confessedly'   noi  a  Unitarian.     Again,  Luke, 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Acts,  as  well  as  of  the  gospel  which 
bears  his  name,  both  of  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Fripp 
and  his  authorities,  are  '  decidedly  Unitarian,' — was  tibe  friend 
and  compankm  of  Paul  the  Trinitarian !  Did  these  two  fellow- 
labourers,  then,  hold  at  the  same  time,  and  promulgate  op- 
posite doctrines  relative  to  the  person  of  their  Divine  master? 
If  not,  Ldbs,  too,  must  have  taneht  the  same  doctrine  as  Paul 
90id  John.    And  this,  we  are  well  assured,  was  the  case  with  all 
the  other  apostles  and  evangelists.     What  then  becomes  of 
Mr.  Fripp 's  clenching  proposition  (No.  24),  that '  the  great  body 
'  of  Christian  believers  must  have  been  Unitarian,  from  the  time 
\  of  Christ's  personal  ministry,  until  the  contents  of  this  super«» 
'  added  revelation  (John's  gospel)  were  universally  divulged 
'  and  received   by  the  primitive  church  V   It  remains  as  an 
illustrious  specimen  of  the  rashness  of  Unitarian  assertion,  and 
die  desperate  character  of  their  cause. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  that  class  of  misrepresentations 
which  found  themselves  on  the  incautious  phraseology  of  ortho- 
dox writers.  Neariy  allied  to  this  class  are  those  misrepresen- 
tations which  consist  in  intimating,  that  the  Trinitarian  bdieve# 
denies  the  scriptural  positions  adduced  by  [his  opponent  in 
eeotrast  with  orthodox  sentiments.  For  instance,  in  a  state- 
ment cited  by  Mr.  Fripp  from  that '  eloquent  and  powerful  de- 
'  fender'  of  the  Unitarian  fatth,  Mr.  Fox,  we  have  the  ibUowinp 
fiittleDoe :  '  Mercy,  in  Scriptum^  is  free  and  uapumhas^ ;  in  die* 
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^  Pr»yier4iook,  bought  by  vicarious  satisfactiou.  'The  aalitbaaia 
i^uifes  the  infereiice»  that  persons  who  hold  the  latter  doctriiie» 
deny  the  former.    But  such  an  inference  is  opposed  to  notoriovs 
fact.    The  absolute  freeness  of  Divine  mercy  is  a  prominent 
tenet  of  Calvinism;   and  it  is  uniformly  represented  in  the 
writings  and  discourses  of  that  school,  as  tne  source  of  our 
Redemption.     That  our  Redemption  was  purchased  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  is  lan^a^  which  we  are  not  fond  ol  em* 
ployine;  not  because  it  is  really  at  variance  with  the  free- 
ness of  Divine  mercy,  but  because  it  is  a  deviation  from  the 
Scripture  phraseology.  That  it  does  not  contradict  the  doctrine 
with  which  it  is  contrasted,  might  be  proved  from  the  language 
of  Socinians  themselves.     If  fliere  is  any  sense  in  which  diey 
will  admit  that  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  or  died  for  us,  (a  fact 
which,  in  the  face  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  they 
eaonot  deny,)  then,  in  so  frir  as  mankind  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
death,  Chnst  must  be  held  to  have  purchased  those  benefits, 
whatever  they  are,  which  result  to  ih&ak  as  the  consequence  of 
his  dying,    now  freely  soever  bestowed  on  the  part  of  God, 
they  nave  been  purchased  by  him  who  gave  his  lite  in  order  to 
our  obtaining  them.    Now,  Mr.  Fripp  states  his  creed  to  be 
literally  this :  '  There  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between 
'  God  and  Man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  who  eave  himself  a 
'  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time.'  Ana  he  afterwards 
represents  our  Lord's  death  '  as  the  wisely  and  graciously  ap- 
'  pointed  medium  of  communicating  pardon,  and  as  a  promise 
'  and  pledge  of  a  resurrection  to  endless  life  of  all  sincere  be- 
'  lievers  and  righteous  persons ;  and  a$  such  is  represented  in 
'  Scripture  as  the  chosen  ''mercynseat  of  God's  redeeming  love,'' 

*  sprinkled  with  the  innocent  and  precious  blood  of  his  own 

*  and  only  Son.'  This  is  language  which  few  orthodox  Chris- 
tians would  object  to,  and  few  Socinians  favour.  What  then  is 
a  mnsom,  if  it  be  not  a  price  given?  And  how  can  those  who 
employ  such  a  term  to  express  the  conseauences  of  Christ's 
death,  deny  that  it  was  in  some  sense  a  purcnase  ? 

But  we  object  to  such  an  application  of  the  term  purchase,  for 
this  reason ;  that  it  is  equivocal,  and  fails  to  express  the  Scrip- 
tural idea  as  implied  in  the  word  "  ransom."  It  is  the  Church 
itself,  which  the  Lord  ''  bought  with  his  own  blood ;"  not  the 
mercy  of  God,  or  the  joys  of  heaven.  The  Church  itself  is 
**  the  purchased  possession"  (Comp.  Acts  xx.  28.  Eph.  i.  14. 
1  Pet.  1. 19.  ii.  9)  which  has  been  redeemed  with  the  precious 
blood  of  the  sreat  Sacrifice.  "  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price," 
says  St.  Paul;  and  this  same  consideration  is  urged  oy  the 
Apostle  Peter  on  the  Christians  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
Epistle,  with  the  same  practical  view  of  enforcing  holiness,  by 
reminding  them  what  it  had  cost  the  Saviour  to  ransom  them 
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from  tbe  condemnation  and  bondage  of  sin.  This  is,  we  be* 
lieve,  tiie  style  in  which  most  Calvinists  would  prefer  to  ex- 
press themselves;  and  in  so  doing,  they  avoid  giving  the 
shadow  of  a  pretence  to  the  calnxuny,  that  they  deny  the  free 
and  unpurchased  mercy  of  God  to  be  the  only  cause  and  source 
of  human  salvation.' 

Misconceptions  or  misrepresentations  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines, similar  to  those  we  have  adverted  to,  we  can  readily  be- 


liope,  that  when  he  finds  out  how  much  he  has  been  misled  as 
to  the  real  character  of  the  sentiments  he  has  abjured,  he 
will  retread  his  steps.  But  the  "Charity  thathopeth  all  things** 
will  yet  not  allow  of  our  imputing  such  verbal  cavils  and  pal- 
pable misrepresentations  to  ignorance  or  inadvertence  in  those 
polemical  adepts,  in  whom  the  zeal  of  the  proselyte  is  blended 
with  the  malignity  of  the  apostate.  They  know  well,  that  the 
Socinian  controversy  is  no  logomachy ;  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  Biblical  criticism  or  of  metaphysics ;  that  the  Deity  of  our 
Lord  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  we  are  at  issue ;  that,  were 
the  terms  Trinity,  hypostasis,  God-man,  vicarious,  and  many 
others  laid  aside  as  non-scriptural,  (and  we  could  for  our  own 

Earts  cheerfully  dispense  with  them,)  the  distance  between 
'^nitarians  of  the  Belsham  school  and  orthodox  Christians, 
would  remain  undiminished.  The  very  character  and  autho- 
rity of  Revelation  are  'involved  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament;  The  ground  of  a  sinner's  hope  is  destroyed, 
when  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith  in  the  blood  of 
the  Son  of  God  is  impugned.  By  the  denial  of  the  omnipotence 
%nd  omnipresence  of  Christ,  many  of  the  most  invaluaole  pro- 
mises of  the  New  Testament  are  falsified  or  rendered  nugatory. 
With  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  inseparably  connected 
the  reality  of  his  influences.  The  system  wnich  strips  Chris- 
tianity of  all  these  doctrines,  is,  indeed,  '  a  cold  negation.* 
But  while,  with  one  hand,  it  would  thus  rob  us  of  our  hopes,  it 
4^nsiderately  offers  with  the  other  a  sedative  to  intolerable 
fears.  In  compensation  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation, 
the  Atonement,  the  Priesthood,  and  the  Providential  govern- 
ment of  the  Divine  Saviour,  it  offers  us,  as  a  second  and  supple* 
jvientary  sospel,  the  assurance  that  the  wrath  of  God  does  not 
abide  on  the  ungodly.  Mr.  Belsham  is  sure  that  it  does  not ; 
im4  if  Af  os^s  was  mistaken,  and  Jesus  was  fallible,  he  is  not. 
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Art  V.  Two  Voyagti  to  New  South  tt^ales  and  Van  Ditmen*s  Land^ 
with  a  De&cription  of  the  present  Condition  of  that  interesting  Colony: 
including  Facts  and  Observations  relative  to  the  State  and  Manage* 
ment  of  Convicts  of  both  Sexes.  Also,  Keflections  on  Seduction  and 
its  general  Consequences.  By  llioroas  Reid,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  in  the  R.  Navy.  8^.  pp.  592. 
Price  128.    London.     182^. 

THE  Author  of  this  volume  was  appointed  in  I817»  to  take 
charge  of  the  Neptune  male  conyict  ship,  as  surpreon  and 
superintendent.  Actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  try  the  effect  of 
A  system  for  bettering  the  condition  of  convicts,  which  he  had 
devised  long  before,  ne  the  more  eagerly  entered  on  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  commands  of  Government.    The  success  of  this 
experiment  induced  him  to  undertake  a  second  voyage  at  the 
•oucitation  of  Mrs.  Fry,  as  the  superintendent  of  the  Morley 
female  convict  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  '  a  full  trial  how 
'  far  a  similar  system  might  avail  with  the  females.'    The  pre- 
sent volume  comprises  a  journal  of  both  voyages,  interspersed 
with  '  facts  and  observations.*    The  subject  is  one  of  painful 
interest,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  public  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  it.    Although  we  cannot  recommend  the 
work  for  indiscriminate  perusal,  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  details  which  it  necessarily  comprises,  and  we  could 
wish  that  its  materials  had  been  put  into  a  somewhat  different 
diape,  jret,  we  think  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Reid 
for  the  information  he  has  laid  before  them,  which  renders  the 
work  a  valuable  document.    The  conclusion  which  it  is  his  ob- 
ject to  establish,  and  which  few  of  his  readers,  after  ^e  perusal 
of  the  facts  he  has  brought  forward,  will  consider  aa  doubtful, 
is  contained  in  the  following  '  inferences' : — 

'  First.  If  the  object  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  be  only 
the  punUhmtnt  of  the  criminal,  it  is  stildom  efiected  in  the  propoitioa 
coDlenplated  by  the  law ;  as  many  of  those  deserving  the  mosl  rigofous 
treatment,  live  tliere  much  more  comfortably  than  they  could  have  dooe 
at  hpme,  and  realise  large  fortunes;  while  others,  with  notatntkof 
.their  turpitude,  are  consigned  to  misery  and  ruin. 

'  Secondly.  In  the  case  of  Females,  the  merited  quantwm  of  punish* 
nent  is  equally  uncertain  in  its  infliction,  though  always  excessively 
severe,  owing  to  their  abandoned  mode  of  life. 

*  Lastly.  But  if  the  scope  of  transportation  be,  what  it  ousht  to 
be,  the  reformatitm  of  the  offender;  it  has,  with  the  greater  number  of 
males  been  unsuccessful ;  and  with  r^rd  to  females,  It  has  very  rarely 
indeed  been  attained.'  p.  320. 

The  late  Lord  Ellenborongh  once  declared,  that '  traosporta* 
f  tion  to  Botany  Bay  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  looked  upon  as 
*  no  more  than  a  summer's  excursion*  in  an  easy  migration  to  a 
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*  happiar  «iid  better  clinlate/    Thk  wail  Med  eis  en  amrmeiit 
"     for  Gtpital  puBishments :  it  was,  in  fact,  a  caustic  libel  upon 
?    the  admimstftttien  of  justice.    If  such  nvere  the  fact,  transport 
^     tation  must  be  little  better  than  a  bounty  upon  crime.    Tnat, 
'     in  some  particular  instances,  the  hope  of  being  transported, 
may  have  led  to  the  deliberate  commission  of  an  offence  sub- 
jecting the  culprit  to  that  penalty,  we  can  readily  believe.   Thii 
desperate  step  has  been   resorted   to  under  the   pressure  of 
extreme  destitution ;   and  the  wife  has  been  known  to  have  re- 
course to  it  from  the  wish  to  join  her  husband.  Still,  we  cannot 
believe  that  transportation  is  devoid  of  terrors.  What  renders  it 
either  so  inadequatje  or  so  unequitable  a  punishment,  is,  that  iU 
terrors  are  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the  offendeiv 
To  the  abandoned  and  tne  desperate,  it  recommends  itself  br 
the  ultimate  prospect  it  holds  out,  of  proving  a  desirable  aa- 
Tenture ;  while  to  those  who  have  not  become  callous  to  every 
consideration  which  links  the  individual  to  country  and  kindrea, 
and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  character  of  their  associates,  the 
sentence  is  next  in  severity  to  death.    Till  very  lately,  the  ex^ 
cess  of  punishn^ent  beyond  the  sentence  of  the  law,  m  the  case 
more  especially  of  female  convicts,  formed  the  most  hideous 
feature  m  the  system.    The  sufferings  of  the  passage,  wbic^ 
were  wholly  excluded  from  the  intention  of  the  sentence,  formf- 
ed,  in  effect,  the  severest  part  of  the  punishment.   These  suffeiH 
ings  in  the  case  of  females,  were  not  confined  to  ppvatiops  ap4 
hardships :  they  were  subject  to  outrages  of  the  most  infamous 
description.    In  too  large  a  proportion  of  instances,  indeed* 
their  previous  character  might  lessen  our  pity,  though  not  our 
disgust,  at  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  exposed.    But,  as 
no  reffsrd  whatever  was  paid  to  classification,  cases,  certainly, 
would  occur,  and  they  are  known  to  have  occurred,  in  which 
involuntary  prostitution  has  been  suffered  as  a  consequence  of 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  by  those  who,  though  criminal,  were 
not  depraved.    The  cruelty  and  horrible  injustice  of  making 
punishment  a  means  of  pollution,  of  inflicting  disease  and  monu 
contamination  on  the  offender,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  con- 
templated and  awarded  by  the  law,  does  not  need  to  be  insisted 
upon.    Nor  does  it  seem  more  at  variance  with  justice  than 
with  rational  poficv»  to  send  out  to  a  distant  colony,  at  an  enor- 
mous expense  pjer  head  to  the  country,  convicts  whom  not  only 
no  pains  are  ta!ken  to  reform,  but  who  are  necessarily  rendered 
wodTse  characters  in  consequence  pf  their  undergoing  a  punish- 
ment mtended  to  operate  as  a  remedy  for  crime.   But,  to  empty 
the  prisons — either  into  the  hulks,  the  colonies^  or  the  grave, 
vras  long  the  only  object  appareiitly  kept  in  view  in  the  exe- 
eution  of  the  cnmiiial  law.    When  once  the  unhappy  beings 
were  shipped  off,  «s  if  they  were  morally  and  Kterally  as  well  as 
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politicaUy  <lisad>  soclety^  look  no  ftortlier  account  of  tliem*  How 
vice  mi^nt  fetter  and  breed  in  their  characters,  whcH^oed 
under  circumttancea  so  powerfully  adapted  to  aggravwle  its 
malignity,  and  what  contagion  they  might  spread  in  other  lati- 
tudes, seemed  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  And  yet,  these  €K>n- 
victs  retain  the  capacity  of  fellow-subjects  in  their  bamshment; 
and  the  character  andf  prosperity  of  a  British  colony  are  in  no 
small  measure  implicated  in  the  moral  condition  of  tne  hapless 
beings  thus  heedlessly  consigned  to  the  modt  debasing  in- 
fluences and  associations. 

*  The  opinion/  says  Mr.  Reid,  '  universally  prevaiKng  for  miny 
yean,  of  the  irreclaimable  state  of  convicts,  both  male  and  female,  ren* 
dered  the  superintendence  of  them  on  board  the  vessels  which  coniryed 
them  to  the  colony,  in  every  respect  a  heartless  undertakings  if  any 
thing  like  reform  were  had  in  contemplation.  If  at  any  time  an  experi- 
ment to  that  effect  had  been  made,  its  failure  only  contributed  to  make  a 
renewal  of  the  attempt  useless,  or  even  mischievous ;  finr  the  depraved, 
watchful  of  failure  in  the  endeavours  to  restrain  their  bad  passions, 
rarely  abstain  from  enjoying  it  as  a  victory  and  converting  it  to  wicked 
purposes. 

*  For  many  reasons*  therefore,  that  situation  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  extreme  difficulty,  and  in  many  instances  of  hazard.  The  convicts 
were  on  this  account  treated  as  irrational  beings ;  in  dens  like  wild  beasts; 
like  them  fed  and  kept  in  the  closest  restraint  consistently  with  their 
health.  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  in  general  seemed  to  justify  sievere 
measures  of  precaution  and  confinement.  Many  accounts  of  their  having 
made  attempts  to  regain  their  liberty ;  rising  on  their  guards;  and  en- 
deavouring to  take  possession  of  the  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
a  port  remote  from  their  place  of  destination,  had  been  in  circulation ; 
but  in  no  instance  have  any  of  those  daring  enterprises  even  in  part  sue* 
ceeded,  except  in  one  which  occurred  about  the  beginoingof  179^-' 

The  circumstance  alluded  to  is  the  case  of  the  Lady  Shore  con- 
vict transport.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  an  illicit  intercourse 
took  place  between  the  female  convicts  and  the  sailors,  of  which 
the  male  convicts  on  board  the  same  vessel,  together  with  the 
recruits  for  the  New  South  Wales  corps  also  on  board,  took 
advantage,  by  making  the  women  induce  the  sailors  to  join  in 
seizing  me  ship.    A  general  mutinous  rising  was  the  conse- 

Suence^  in  which  the  commander  and  his  first  mate  were  mur- 
ered,  and  the  ship  was  carried  away  to  the  river  La  Plata, 
where  she  was  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards.  Since  that  time, 
the  practice  of  transporting  male  and  female  convicts  in  the 
same  vessel,  has  been  wisely  abandoned.  But  the  present  plan 
of  fitting  up  prisons  on  board  of  convict  ships,  is  stated  by  Afr.^ 
Reid  to  De  seriously  defective. 

.    '  The  manner  in  which  those  places  are  erected  for  the  deteotien  oC 
male  prifonen,  is  lest  objectionable  in  regard  to  security  than  th<»e  km 


and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  m 

fMAilet.  •  In  the  one  case«  tlie  pfoteetionof  thepenoin  in  autliority  over 
the  confioed  appesM  priDcifMiUy  desigiMd«  u  oppoied  to  any  violence 
Meditated  on  the  part  of  the  male  prisoners,  as  also  for  the  security  o{ 
the  ship.    But  in  the  other,  these  circumstances,  if  ihey  are  at  all  allowed 
to  occupy  consideration,  appear  of  but  little  moment,  because  it  seemt 
to  be  an  opinion  commonly  received,  that  improper  intercourse  between 
the  female  convkii  and  the  sailors  must  continue  as  a  matter  of  course, 
.  and  that  all  endeavours  to  prevent  it  will  befruitlesSy  and  therefore  any 
precaution  in  fitting  up  a  prison  for  females^  with  that  view^  is  super* 
jfiuous*    As  far  as  it  regards  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  stores,  that  may 
.  perhaps  be  the  case,  as  from  women,  merely,  no  such  danger  need  be 
apprehended;  and  this  notion  has  probably  led  to  the  present  specious 
.manner  of  construction,  in  which  the  semblance  of  confinement  only  ap- 
pears to  be  consulted. 

«  •  «  #  •  « 

*  The  situation  of  a  female  convict  prison  claims  attention  in  a  peculiar 
deg;rec,  if  the  main  purpose  of*  reformation,  the  object  originally  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  sentence,  be  kept  in  view.  Revolting  in  (he  ex- 
treme to  every  feeling  of  propriety,  is  the  idea  of  abandoning  these  mii> 
serable  women  to  indiscriminate  intercourse,  among  the  crews  of  those 
ships  in  which  they  are  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  their  place  of  banish- 

'  ment.  They  are  humanely  removed  from  their  former  mischievous  con- 
nexions; but  who  would  say  that  this,  is  a  mode  in  which  they  can  be 
reclaimed  ?  Prostitution  has  been  the  bane  of  many  of  them ;  will  they 
thus  become  less  impure  ? 

^  By  the  very  unaccountable  neglect  of  moral  instruction  heretofore 
prevailing,  independently  of  other  causesy  every  sailor,  nay  the  officers  on 
board,  could  take  advantage  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  female  con- 
victs ;  and  so  grossly  did  these  excesses  increase  by  indulgence,  that  the 
commonness  of  the  practice  flung  a  familiarity  over  the  evil,  concealing 
its  disgusting  odiousness,  and  making  it  looked  upon  as  an  affair  of  course, 
of  ordinary,  of  necessary  occurrence!  The  Government,  being  made 
acquainted  with  its  existence,  have  interfered  and  forbidden  the  abuse. 
Has  that  been  sufficient  to  root  it  out,  or  even  put  a  stop  to  its  abomin- 
abk  recurrence?  It  is  seriously  to  be  feared  that  it  exists  in  full  vigour, 
and  that,  generally  speaking,  so  far  from  being  circumscribed,  it  is  un- 
limited. 

*  Under  a  system  of  organized  depravity  and  abandonment,  which  is 
too  disgusting  to  be  depicted,  can  any  one  be  surprised,— can  any  one 
expect  otherwise, — than  that  the  female  convicts  should  arrive  in  the 
colony  contaminated  and  hardened  in  turpitude  and  profligacy  to  the 
last  degree, — so  absolutely  vitiated  as  scarcely  to  retain  the  cooftcious- 
ness  of  a  single  virtuous  thought?  Suppose  a  simple  country  girl  were 
one  of  these,  convicted  of  her  first  offence ;  it  surely  is  not  unreasonable 
to  imagine,  that,  if  sheltered  from  such  iniquitous  association,  decently 
treated,  and  rather  encouraged  by  mild  remonstrance,  and  timely  humane 
counsel,  aided  too  by  good  example,  she  might  be  reclaimed  from  error, 
and  again  become  a  useful  member  of  society.  But,  in  a  school  so  de* 
structive  of  moral  feelinx,  as  thai  which  a  convict  ship  has  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  present,  will  any  such  salutary  result  Iq  her  favour  be  ex* 


BMMsify  oT^htlPABiMal,  «b«lMr  ihcfAVe  iviUtin^f)  to  cqncujfM^tkV 
ihtily  Ol  liiMnptifit.  - ir,  ifawi,4li«feformitioBAt'feaiiiie  oqjiV4to  94  JUtQ 
dMde«  pMtioB'Uf  ibe  public  concern,  some  tuFsng^mrou  iliSfKBt/runi 
tbdie  hitbe no  employed,  or  tome  Jnore  efficient  *p|itlc)>iion  orAich'ds  U. 
prtiBPt  ta  aiMerablj  □btain,  ire  indlspcDsaU;  neceuory :  if  Mil  Hit  h«^ 
W>  muck  hu  already  been  done,  BQd'  uwlesa  rettriinQ  inn  been  in- 

'  Several  otber  su^estions  orUie  most  oliTioiu  utility  ftu^  Iih<' 
iioilEqw  are  contained  in  these  pa^ea,  wfeich,  it  is  earnestlyto 
u  hoped,  may  attract  the  attentloa'df  tlie  LegiBlatiii^':  'Tbk 
Wkraduction  of  labour  among  the  iponvicts'duruig  tHe  ^6j^e, 
tbwgh  atteodad.witli  difficulty,  would  ae^m  to  be  an  uulA^ens- 
•WapartofareionBatQTy, dispifline.  ,  ;    .:i--  .:.    .. 

.  'A  voyage  of  four  months  i*  |o.l>a  taken  ig.  a  vumb^r  of  co^vtcljli  iti. 
4ft«i«ili*BiT«ndouliieilly  acconJiog  lo  age,  w^,  and  .mural  cBateier. 
.  Baring  tkaf  peried,  what  ara  one  hundred  And  seyer^ty,  or  ti^a  bijodred' 
pgntaii-to'dof  7%b< autbority  nfaich  di&misset  to  exile,  takoi  ceitsioljra 
|e^n)M  eoDceni  for  Ibeir  bodily  health,  and  no  pains  are  ^mtH  f«.pr«-'' 
«CBt  ibem  from  feeling  any  want.  Yet,  the  raou  etwntitl  put  of  eoMM^ 
iaiml  polity,  implaymtnt,  belong!  not  to  the  lyucfn,  and  it.  Uft  out  «C' 
(^onudcnitiun.  Without  this  aimple  adjunct,  om  wbich  tboslil  ana  oIk' 
ilniiiil;'  fiiij^'Tt' itirlf'r'''T'-~  rr'rtir  rrgii'mlrfni  in  lliii  tiMimiwinii  i|f  tmvt 
«licti  to  New  South  Watei,  tbe  pmonura  milsl^  4uiMg  ibe  womWM'- 
dDlfle  labjAt  M  iKliiiMt,  or  *ink  adagno  -dvepv  W-iiufWin^j  ^kat 
ifibmuUh  onifbrmty  aatiaipued,  I  loTeiwy  liuh  natoiv  )n  cbgiybt/ 

■     '" .■  .  ..'^3.\. 

'.  Th6  numbed  oPconvicfs  on  boat^  of  th*  N^tsw,  tn*  «■*< 
Itiiiidred  and  seventy ;  of  whom  eigfaty^Aw  werd  tranapwUcJ  ibt 
Y\X'\  ''!  <     il     e  for  fourteen  yean,  and  flfty-twofortfeTtrtTHUV* 
'1  \.  I  :    \  I :  :       lut  of  this  number  veie  lads  under  twenty  yean     . 
ul,!^;.  ...L I  -   me  of  them  were  80  young  as  thirteeai  ootmws- 
f]iui]  five  111  vliom  could  read,  while  few  of  tbebtlisritcc^ddiai-'    ' 
ttn£uish  tijt  Inters  of  th«  alphabet  '  Mr,  Reid  deterduiet^ »o-     | 
coidingly,  on  f.)rmiRgthet»intaa  school  undec  the  euf^n'ttt^d:- 
ence  of  a  mm  id  whose  Fenarkably  ordwiy  cf»Qdtic4uflMjtodtui9     i 
diit  as  woviliyiifthethiBt;  and  by  bomuib  of  ,bi»-4Mwau9W  lltMBr 
tii^n,  by  the  iimetHat  tbeywar*  deliTsned  tnei  tft  \\n  ll'th?.  Jiff 
ft^Sycfney,  evtfy  one  of  the  boyscoittd  re»dlk«-fiAb0i|«)d^ 
M^manyappeitedto  ha»e  been  aariowgly  imywuaBji^fc'  life 
^^xii  ttnith.     Mf  .'Reid  made' it  his  practice  to  read  a  sflmufHqta; 
^b-c'oAtict!riii1rtK^9midtty;  Bn4tlU)ad)*th«ijipfeJr --'-' 


f'TiT.  Bl^iir  n'oulff'not  seem -to  tn^  beat  «dfl|^c^^,.^- 


lhanicter  -.luA  <A^ftcity  of  the  .'Indlridaala  whp  coqipffWfl;,-! 
u^itory,  yei.  Ii^'seeras  to  ha«e  had.(p«atKaMa.to  Ji^W>i6B» 
F^h  theri'RTilt  df  his  praiMWorthy  attcntMQ  tp  theW  <B9nj  and 


'did  fm  Huttem'A  Lt»d.    ■  ■-  9» 

«l4«rti.    The  canduot  of  4he  ^oavi^iggeoetttty  w«» 
L  fo  -MMrti,  m  et^fy  rai|»ect»  m  lo  merit  ipprobiium.    At 
the  Cap^  of  Good  iiope>  sixteen  deeerten  from  Meir  Aquolk 
Wales  were  pot  on  board  by  the  peremptory  order  of  tlte  Go*, 
vectior,  for  whom  no  accommodation  had  oeen  prepared*  aod 
no  allowance  of  wine  was  proyided  for  them.    '  One  of  the  oU 
'jprieopers/  as  they  were  called,  soon  after  presented  to  1^. 
Keid  a  paper  in  which  they  unanimously  requested  permissit^^:: 
to  ahare  their  allowance  of  wine  with  the  new  prisoners ;  h! 
genie^us  request  which  was  readQy  complied  witn.    At  tfieir 
oe^artnre  from  the  ship«  the  convicts  '  first  seemed  to  feel  the 
'  distressing  effects  of  oaniahinent :  they  left  it  with  tearsi  lis  if 
*  it  had  b^  their  cherished  home/    Nor  was  it  slwige  that 
tliey  should  feel  this  renet,  since,  on  board  their  floating  prison. 
laany  of  them  had  fior  the  first  time  heard  the  language  of  Chris- 
tian counsel  and  consolation,  and  some,  perhaps,  had  oever 
before  been  addressed  in  the  accents  of  kindness.    Mr«  Reid, 
in  his  subsequent  Tisit  to  die  Colony,  availed  himself  of  Cfver? 
onportunity  of  ascertaining  how  the  prisoners  who  went  out  with  ^ 
him  in  the  Neptune,  had  behaTed  since  their  arrival.   Out  of  the 
hundred  and  seventy,  he  could  hear  of  nine  only  who  had  been 
called  before  the  magistmtes  to  answer  for  ill  conduct  during 
thfB  two  years  and  a  half  which  had  then  elapsed.    One  of  the 
number  came  upwards  of  forty  miles  to  see  him,  bringing  a  ver]|r . 
aatff factory  testunonial  froin  his  master. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  female  convicts  on  board 
the  Morley,  one-third  had  been  sentenced  for  passing  forged 
siotes,  of  whom  six  were  reported  as  common  utterers :  twenty* 
three  were  transported  for  life,  the  remainder  for  fourteen  or  for 
seven  vears.  The  most  excellent  arrangements  were  made» 
under  me  direction  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  benevolent  coadjutors, 
for  the  safety,  comfort,  and  em]4dyment  of  the  unhapmr  con- 
victs :  a  convenient  place  was  set  apart  for  a  school  for  the 
children,  as  well  of  the  convicts  as  of  the  other  passengers ;  l^ 
supd^  of  straw  materials  for  bonnets,  8cc.  was  sent  on  board 
to. aiSoVd employment;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Bibles  and 
festaments,  religious  tracts,  snd  other  useful  works,  was  fur- 
nished by  benevolent  individuals.  The  result,  as  it  may  be 
collected  firom  the  Author's  honest  and  unvarniahed  journal, 
must,  we  think,  have  fully  satisfied  every  reasonable  expecta^^ 
tion.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  and  Mr.  Reid  states  that 
he- has  'heard  men  of  reputed  sood  sense  and  discrimination^ 
'  beth  here  and  in  New  wiidi  Wales,  acgue  with  much  earnest 
'*  aess  and  a  feeKng  of  ^caltation  which,*  he  says,  '  he  would 
'  wUlimjlynbt coniider  veaU'-^that  the  fiomales  who  have  bem 
mider  the  managemait  of  tke  ladifis'  Committee*  genemlly  be- 
have woTSf ,  boab  during  tha^  winis  and  after  their  arrival. ip  the 

Vol.  XVII.  N.  8.  ^    ^  B  '  /* 


•» " 


it4  ReidV  t^(«e*  M  9em  itttk  WaUa 


n# 


{■      • 


ei4Mtj.ilMn  IIt6ife  lirMi  toy  )pvllfW  wliltta9^t«^ 

)>rMjiJWBd  iifdKbitacy  ^r  Wb  M^raapt^t  YefoitaatliM^-  But 
« ll^d  i^tMi  the  Mi^k'dod  of  ^  ftMeftmi^ 

^  fiid  women  fibm  Kewgale  formed  bne^ftird  tf  Ih^  enttie  BUIoAbr 
ieut  6tit  in  the  Mofley;  and  lean  dedki^  cdnliblerifiodiit^  llitt  Ib^ 
conduct  was  iib/  wofMt  than  tbat  <tf  tin  ^^rMMtMrof  Hk  oAHk't  M 
thf  con\raiy«  the  efiecls  of  Exhortation  Wtite  a&dre  oMbrMbte  la  tlMir 
j^ani^r,  hi  a  tery  remaThabie  dejgree }  atid  during  Ae  vbyii^,  ittonwtar 

'  Tt  wfts  foand  netestary  to  itlMke  any  of  tfaem«  Ae  %Mt  tnoll^^r  Ijay 
df  the  Ladfes  tf  tbe  Committee  hid  the  eifect  of  bipfn^ag  tlMi  la  a  solM 
flf  their  e^rm*  ^hiUk  ita  dmost  «veiy  inmnbe  Wtt  aahi^^ 
IMrro^y  A  dKMiitAiinde  tertahily  iiot  dwa^  s  ohaeiviiila  iD^eiTGonfft- 
lUmtt.  I  teha  ftirther  asceit  that  «her^  was  tnitiitely  «Kire  iio|^  wicim^ 
nb^  and  abandbmneni,  amoagfit  jevra  wvtteo  ti^o  were  pan^i|tod..ta 
inxompany  Hm  wldiers  dmt  formed, the  gpard  in  the  Kcptuoe  in  19X7^ 
than  ampqgst  M  Htftmak  amckts  in  the  Morley  put  to^tbcr :  ufi^^  ia' 

!   aCliting  t^U^  fact^  I  ^h^I  chat  the  latter  are  iiyured  bjf  lieing  brof j(irt  idto 

..  tuph  a  cotoparison.  -  *    .     tk 

'  In  a  conveiBarion  on  this  subject  at  Van  Dieroen's  ^LtSA  with  jur. 
firomley,  who  was  Burgeon  Superintendent  in  the  Lord  WeI1fn{;tbn,~he 
assiueo  me  that  he  had  less  irotible  in  that  ship  With  the  Woitaai  who 
cameTrotoi  Newgate  thah  all  thereat*  Tlirteof  ttftae  very  woihen  im 
their  arrival  were  received  imo  the  service  oTMrs.  Governor  liiat^aHe, 
irhere  thdr  condttd  Was  to  uniformly  cotrect  as  to  merit  that  lad;f  s  ap- 
probation; a  tircum^talnee  so  uneommoti,  ilMt  she  lek  it  a  duty  to  wc« 
iruaifft  TAt9.  Fsy  of  the  hafiity  change.  Mrs.  Macquatie  was  fveTcatoi 
mm  Wt^ng  by  ill  hMMi  at  the  time  I  kft  the  colony,  bat  desired  metD 
^iMttPunkM^  tile  ftict  at  elm  iiad  httraelfintemied.  That  severd  of  these 
41410  went  imtia  fbe  Lord  ¥UllaglDa  behaved  very  ill  after  their  acrivalt 
'does  not  wdUmtQ  against  the  eyslem  of  reform  adopted  by  i^  Ladifls' 
Cdmmitt^';  fior  would  my  opinion  of  its  invataable  e£ca<^  be  alteredoa 
.thp  leasts  were  I  toM  tbat  every  one  of  those  who  were  under  S^  care 
iofk  4)^  /ained  in  the  colony,  because  1  know  what  a  state  of  di|wa>^ty 
l^ruvaiJs  thf  re*  .  Minds  much  stronger  ihan  theirs  have  yielded , to  iBemp- 

.^BUioa^  and  in  ho  country  is  that  evil  inorc  concentrated  and  detfructivt 
^bai^  in  New  Boutli  Wales/  pp.  &10 — 11. 

'-  ^fMi  ilr/in  Aict,  th«  moat  faofieteariy  dleptcoeaVle  |ialrt  ^f  liie 

-  lA^MftTt.    Iti  dte  maMt  atata  of  tkinga  in  tlM  Q6]0W,  lAiatmr 

'<4l  mmoWH  itywiarcnVhe  recovery  and  iwfdmlation  of  tke  triiiamal 

^t1»vf<^^y  TN)triulln><Jiiattioa»  wrhateter  precantioim  €tfe  taMi  bn 

w  :|Siib^^,  -thb  mm  of  the  ftdiale  ^xwvict  X)iil  bfer  Mrivid;ii»^ 


i  . Tbiit  m^vmibhs.    It  is '  impdnihla  to  |ieiRiaa  Mr*  Adbd'a  ^Miip* 

\[^rK  p{  iim  mMi/ft  of  dit)>iiaite[<)f  -conykHii,  witliout  the  lyeat 


' '  t^  mM]M&  fliMi&  111'  8i6  ($i^»  taiK'ifi  'Oi|i|iOftilntt(y*shoiM'|npoiiMiAt 

'  ii«Mr<M^Tem(mngtli€m%yi^t6rtb1PiaT^^ 

-   dPtl^  rapeHntenaeht  <»f  convicts,  himsdf  fonncirly  a  coimet^  ^ 

*- ^sar#  to  W  infamous ;  and  the  same  character  extends  to' Ql 
the  fellows  to  whoih  he  confides  the  Becondaiy  conoerGUB  of  ^la 

^  «IBee.  Tbu9,  th^  geol  preaeuts  to  th^  convict*  on  the  tb^eabold 
•  pf  W  «zila^  a  acq^e  of  licensed  disorder  and  temptatic^  ^hi|re 
evQiy  bettor  imipstrnxm-  ca^  baldly  iail  to  be  efiaped^ 

'     «*  Four  days  elapsed  befbie  the  wind  became  favourable  for  t^onveylng 

(he  remaining  women  to  Pamunatta,  a  water  passage  of  about  twenty 

'  miles,  where  I  took  occiision  to  visit  them  at  the  Factory  on  the  morning 

**  affer  Aieir  arrivsl.    It  wotdd  indeed  foe  a  difficult  task  to  ^ve  an  adequate 

notion  of  the  miserable  state  in  which  I  fouiid  them.    They  all  coHetted 

^around  me«  and  for  seveml  minutes  not  one  of  them  could  utter  a  wtiril ; 

hut  their  ^treatniUg  eyes  and  deep  sobs  sufficiexitly  expressed  the  static  of 

'  .  theJT  feelings.    Some  of  them  g^ve  a  shocking  account  of  the  manner  in 

/  which  the  rast  night  bad  heen  spent.    On  nieir  airtvai  the  preceding 

"  tw^^  they  had  not  got  within  the  Factory  before  they  were  surrounded 

''  by  hordes  of  Idie  itellows,  convicts,  who  came  provided  with  6(mIesof 

_4piiits  some,  and  odiers  with  provisions,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  m 

'  ^hanrquct  according  to  cttjitbtn,  which  they  assured  Aeinselves  of  i^oying 

'  wiiliou t  interruption,  as  a  prelude  to  excesses  which  decency  forbias  as 

to  mention.'  Tney  calctlated,  it  seems;  on  this  security;  in  tonseque^ 

of  a  ^iky  underst^dhig  between  themselves  and  the' constdbl«s,  whota 

-*   rhey  found  little  difficulty  of  reconciling  to  remissnesk  on  such  an  oc* 

•Casion.'      '  '  *   < 

*  At  tot  I  wa^  unwilliiig  to  credit  the  account  which  these  women 

gave  bf  this  str^u^  and  dis6rdexly  visit  of  die  convicts;  but  they  soon 

convinced  me  by,  pointing  out  several  ef  these  half-naked, half-starved, 

miserable-looking  wretches,  vilio  were  still  luriting  around  this  receptable 

of  misery; — (he  well-known  theatre  of  infamous  excesses.    Several  of  the 

women,  whose  din>osit ions  had  been  paiticulariy  improved  on  the  voyage, 

'and  who  stilt  retamed  a  strong  sense  of  propriety,  exclaimed  widi  tears 

of  anguish,  *^  0  God !  Sir,  we  are  all  sent  here  to  be  destroyed.**  They 

'  ^ddciare^  it  tp  he  ^te  impossible  to  ceiaain  virtuous  amidst  the  -concen* 

.(qded  ims^Qcaliiy,  a^ad  the  various  forins  in  whioh  tcjapta^tion  was  pra- 

'-  Mft^'to<hcm.    I  endeavored  to  si^port  their  resolution  with  evoy 

«ai;pumcnt  ag^ml  despair,  which  was  evidently  seizing  on  their  mina^ 

..^ipi4tci<^  to^f;al,U>  (heir  recollection  the  lemons  they  had  Jb^prd  so 

;  often ^^nng the  voyage;  but  they  again  burst  into  tears,  andwltfi  ofnb 

vQici*  declare^  ^  Were  sngels  from  heaven  placed  here  as  we  luc^,  ^y 

jM'ould  in  three  nights  be  corrupted,''  .\ 

'*,Yhe  Factory  is  a  square. stone  building  of  incOtSsldcfAble  dittfenifdn, 
liatiif^  an  upper ^tory :  here  are  crowded  idl  l^^  woiic$fao]^'flAr1^fa|b'- 
M^  the  wool  ^If'riie  colony  mto  doih;  one  Mit  iieing  appsOjtfhttttHa 
^fiWHi^,  fli*tW|ig,sari  spiiMdn;  the  tocher  to^^waftvtOg^»^-4lM  laidttHeii- 
fl^tttVib  aar«MedDixla^^ 
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is*  «».Ipdfling.place  at  ifae  j^nUwce. .  In  this  Wtding.  the  lfe!^;5%- 
^^^:wi,ot^  UMviour  *fi«r  comiog  into  >he  ^"^^""l^f^^f^ 
3birm  under  the  notice  of  the  police,  and  is  deemed  deswrn^  t^*pM««rtir 
'ppni^hmeni,  are  ordered  to  be  confined  and  kept  to  hard  labonr^.ttfly 

Ire  to  sleep  within  it  at  night,  and  arc  svppostdto  have  no  cowramn^toi 

\uth.  any  one  outside  ihe  wills.     How  well  these  Ofdcn  and  exp(C|«M^ 

arc  ful^ltcd,  may  be  seen  hereafter.  '  .     r/^ 

■  "^  *  Detached  from  the  Factory  it  a  wooden  buildtflg,  i©  ft  stftte  ot  d^ay. 
*l»*cniilmost  at  every  point;  "all  the  etemeot*  pf  nature  may  enteri^^; 
rwiforlunatdy,  too,  it  is  permeable  to  the  unhaHowrf  step  of ,  di-u«kAi 

•iujetittbusness  in  its  vilest  garb.  In  thu  crazy  mansion  the  womei^  trom  ibc 
r  Morley  were  placed  on  their  arrival;  and  during  ibc  day-time  wi^re  nbt 

allowed  to  stray  far  from  it,  at  least  not  before  tbey  had  doncj  cetUUii 
'.^unnlity  of  work ;  but  this  being  performed,  they  were  at  hbciiy  t^o 
:  ^hUhpr  they  pleased,  do  what  they  pleased,  and  entertain  ^«»^^J^ 

/^Uased.    This  informatiou  does  not  rest  on  hearsay,  or  ««^»?"'y 
iSIcb  bould  excite  my  distrust:  I  visited  the  place  allll hom^r  to 

Certain  the  fact,  and  have  the  evidence  of  my  own  aenses  ta  pwof 
"of  the  assertion,  that  the  women  had  free  egies»  and  ingnsf ^:■r «ii 

times/  It  A.   r 

*  It  was  to  this  worec  than  London  Newgate,  even  in  all  ftK^OTcr 
-  wickedness,  the  penitent  exiles  from  the  Morley  were  transmitted  I  It  is 

true,  thedeUchcd  building  mentioned  was  assigned  them  as  a  slceping- 
''.place';  but  here  they  were  surrounded  by  ruffians  tnoi*  destnittife  to 
'^Swlwift*^*^  circumstances,  than  a  pack  pf  wdh-es  wouW  iim  leen. 
"Spirits  obtained  by  iniquitous  means,  brought  as  an  intfeAtii*  l»  the 

worst  purposes,  enabled  those  ragged  wretches  to  drag  down  Ala  the 

same  levehof  licentiousness  and  vice  as  themselves,  poor,  unjttfilacted, 
bttteak,  defenceless  women,  whose  minds  were  just  lec^venng  Irpm  the 
.  iwbrst  effects  of  sin^  and  had  but  just  tasted  of  the  sheets  of  virtue..  D^en 

•gain  into  a  state  of  ungpvernable  passion^  maddened  by  intoxwatton/it 
is^asy  topcrc^ve,— althouah  the  thought  is  painful  in  theextrem^tbal 

a  dcieliction  of  duty  must  have  been  the  certain  consequence,  art*  «Bii 
:  *cven  if  any  had  firmness  to  resist  such  temptation,  their  P'^^^f^^?*?*! 
.' be  attributed  to  some  cause  moire  powerl'ul  than  tSc  protecuoa  wmed 
^ibem  in  such  an  asy)um/     ppl  258 — 263.  -  >       --    '■■'"' 

c^  '  itmay  appear  strange/  saya  Mr.  Reid,  '  but  the  ^^K:^^ 

V  *ftptitable,  that  the  public-houses  in  Sydney  are  as  maaiji^ 
Vfl  dttiented  as  almost  any  in  the  British  metropohs/  Althduj|ft 
it*  ^funatefy  reduced  tecenthffrom  dtty^seven  totvxnty-^^^^J 

Itt^  tfCill  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population;  and  S6*  pre- 
^  ♦idtot  among  the  oonvicU  is  the  habit  of  drinking,  th4t  Oti^n 
.^«c*?cely  pass  through  the  streets  without  naeetbg  two  or  ttate 
M>f  *«h«  in  ^  atate  of  intoxication.  The  '  low  pubhc-hpnsfe, 
''^«tttUtt6cl  in  the  ptirlieiia*  are  sinka  of  the  most  outrageous  and 
^aha^tidMed:  profligaey .    The  total  absence  of  classification  w 

religious  care  extends  to  the  whole  system  of  inanageinenl^.wtfch 
>^i«g^ 4ibthDttti«id0  tefl  jKmale  convicts-    The  fatal  aetenonj- 

tion  of  principle  thus  produced,  would  not  be  in  itself  leia  truly 
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*  •  . ' '  .  ^»  ■ ' 

-  lifyl jifflMf >«  w/Riy  the  convicts  in  eveiy  ci^e  doomed  to  close 
r  lh#iff^«3rf^  the.  rempt^  rejgion  of  their  exile.  But  whfeii  k  is 
. ciooaMc^i^i- that  some  at, leaat  wiQ^find  their waj$rfa^(;k'"td-(^e 
\sik>ther.eottiitry;  and  be  let.  loose  again  on  the  society  wHt^filatl 
'Tejectad  them  as  infamous,  the  impolicy  of  the  present  systetn 
^tttfit  wpear  to  iimolmt  to  fatuity.  ^        ^ 

An  Appendix  of  seventy  pages  contains  the  Author's  '*  R^* 

./.'  flections  on  Seduction*"    On  this  topic,  as  being  soniewKat 

foreign  fit)m  the  general  subject,  .as  well  as  of  great  prac^^l 

diAcuIty,  we  must  decline  to  enter*    But  we  cannot  orejfrain 

from  expressing   our  decided  conviction,  that  the.  natmt&re 

^which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  appendix,  would  hate 

been  much  better  disposed  of,  had  it  been  comnutted  to  ike 

s^fif^nes.    W^  have  had  quite  enough  of  the  confessions  of 

JUlHlvtines.    Were  their  tendency  in  other  respects  less  equi- 

TyoeaU  any  good  they  might  subserve  as  a  moral  lesson,  would 

tJwv;o«eiMlanQed  by^  the  pollution  they  communicate  to  the 

•  'unagiaalion. .  St  Icaul  teaches  us  to  consider  it  as  "  a  &ha|ne 

*'  even  to  speak  of  the  things  which  are  done  by  them  m  f[^- 
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:  Aft.  YL  TrevtU  in  South  ^frica^  undertaken  al  the  Request  of  tlie 
<^:-.'I.ondob  Missionary  Society  ;  being  a  Narrative  of  a  Second  Journey 
'«')  id  llie  Interior  of  that  Country.  By  the  Rev.  John  Campbell.  WitU 
>  i  a  Map  and  coloured  Prints.     2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  322,  984.     London. 

.1  >»JV  Another  step  has  been  taken  towards  discovery  in  the 

•  .«^%.  interior  of  Africa,  and  precisely  in  that  way  which  has 
iiihvaya  appeared  to  us  at  once  the  most  desirable  and  the 
rj&oat  likely  to  be  attended  with  success.      Mr.    Campbell, 

i«iho(  possesses  some  important  qualifications  of  a  traveller, 

•  anM  by  s^lvantages  which  are  out  of  thie  reach  of  ordinary 
investigators,  has  pushed  his' discoveries  to  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  his  former  extreme  advance ;  and,  although 
he  xmy  not  have  brought  home  any  fresh  spemtlations 
pQticefmng  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  he  has  added  somedung 
specificA  and  by  no  means  unimportant,  to  our  knowledoe:  of 

.^rii^jui  geography  and  civilization.    His  desultory  mooi^*  of 
,^JQt^^.dtzing  aha  A^  comments,  though  fietvoor- 

.  jthje'io  the  interest  of  his  narrative,  render  an  analysis  of  Ih6 

wor^  somewhat  difficult.    Mr.  Gampbell's  ^BDSiriaos  JokOimf  jf  .i^, 
/however,  so ' familiar  to  a  lai^e  portion  otfour  raftdeflatiimiid 

general  details,  that  we  shall  fimitonrsdvvBitoasUgbtnrii^Wc^ 
.  I^ip' additidnal  information' obtained  by  Mr.  G;  frs|w>ffftiftg  .tfce 

tt^^  of  Southern  AlHteoL  :      •     '    .^  .    iii 

,!^.;, J(r»  C^m{)be11'&  prigitiat  plati  inehidednofaiioljtlMsirfigiifti 


ftrhifttihatMe  dUpItqr^  ft  fUr  MttWMtiolb  el  4ii«rtliMi  ^pA 

«t  U  A^  after  ^teeiai^n  to  1?breb  hti  fiMhjr  ad)i«ried  tmchr  |»f«M-i 
itig'hmtatioiui  to  extend  Vet  fUnher  ibe  hmitof  lim  jottnirf. '  IT 
was  to^qirdB  th.e  end  of  March  1820,  that  the  parly«  c<)iapKmmA 
otiir.  C.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffat,  and  the  Hottentot  dimrt  ioxd 
MtettdMte/.  aooompanied  by  Mr.  Hamilton  tbc(  p»ident  Mirt? 
iaonary,  reached  Lattakoo.  They  wem  ahovtlF  liten^aid^ 
iiaited  hf  fhelone  Mateebe>  with  veTienil  of  his  diiefik  Oni- 
MH^Ufe  pms  hal  been  taken  by  Mr.  H.  to  render  the  haHAr 
fafmo^tb(i  Mi^sioil  Heat  and  eotntnodiouv:  theipurdenswiseiv 
jm^n^nt  wiht,  Mid  a  place  of  wM^p  had  been  cneted,  .eif 
Ahnensions  auffilfekint  for  life  accoknmomrton  eif  four  twndwi 
h^chM^  It  dcenrted^  providentildiy,  thai  Koseee  or4Ei^Mi^ 
<h^  hihff  of  Mairiiow,  a  ni^ighbdnring  town  of  some  ifOMtmami 
Wt^  at  this  time  on  a  Visit  to  Mateebe ;  akid  Mr.  Campben  avwled 
Iriff^lf  of  ihis  cxrcum^tance  to  {>repare  l!te  way  wt  a  ti9ittir 

that  chidT. 

<  ■ 

^  *  l^he'kldg  of  hfashow  being  on  die  eve  of  departing  to  his  own  coda- 
tiy,  we  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  bim.  in.  the 
pf^^ce  of  ilattem  and  invkcd  ihcsn  to  accompany  na  to  Mt.  H«: 
niiltbiiV  hoase»'  Without  Mafe^be^  presoice,  we  conW  npc  with  pror 
nriety  negociate  with  another  king.  Tb^y  willingly  censealfdy  and  came, 
with  us. 

<  I  asked  their  opinion  in  regard  to  sending  Missionaries  to  Mashww. 
an^  the  countries  beyond  it,  and  my  payinje  them  a  visit    The  koig  of 
Mashow  looked  significimtly  to  Mateebe,  wisUng  bim  fim  le  Mhm  U^ 
6pinion,  who  imtnedfattflytaid, 

^  *f  I  will  never  hifidcr  ike  prtpgrm  of  the  Word  of  G«d.  I  bcaao^ 
obJecfMm  to  yi^t  going  to  MashoW,  and  cbe  'Other  people  in.ilMa  dim«T 
tion,  but  ^hen  you  come  to  Msehow,  Makkabba^  the  kiim  of  Milaem, 
Who  lives  not  ihr  frcim  Bkashew, hearing yoa am  ihere^  wilJsiend lor yoiu 
ile  is  a  bad  man»  I  shonM  not  like  yba  to  |o  there.  I  know  that  be 
Would'mor^r  you.  I  told  the  same  to  Dr.  fCowsn,  but  he  would  aoe 
believe  me,  and  he  has  never  returned.'' 

*  Kossee  assented  to  Mateebe's  lemarki,  and  add^.  Should  we  comn 
to  any  of  those  nations*  we  must  do  nodiing  with  the  people  akme,  bwt 
everv  thing  through  thekmg^;  we  must  always  consohthem^  knd  fliey 
ynutd  advise  what  was  best  tp  be  done.  Me  temailed  that  water  on  the 
yay  was  rather  scai^ce.'  Vol.  1.  pp.'6j-i-fi.  •.  "' 

Ae « p«Mie  intewieW,  orwhat,  <a othjsr pnrtJi of  A^rioai^wMld 
Im^  ^HsUed  a  pofameiv  aii  BuAereeting  !Conyeieatioii  took^  jpSaci^ 
WadsoHawKpatesyary inapressively  &e ch«raotei;ielia  Jigf^i^Nrwo^ 
Midfiaioteiit  itoquieftceBde  of'tbe  tta«ivea«  Ma«e^>  ai|  Ibc^ 
i^fadMtioMdaa  to,lhe  feelings  with  which, hA  i;egpBunMl'^<^^i»r 
ia0«mi5a»:tioi4^r«preea8d  bia  jfeoend  i^protf tfc^  ^.w^^^ 


I  #  «  Poea  Hajteebe  tbink^  anv  of  jiiV  people  "are  happier  or  heiUsi;  iif  ' 

J         ll|ei  tbfi&ft  vbiok  the  Missibnarics  have  told  thevtiY^  "  '-  ^-^ 

'«  ^  iLH  ^ric  pleased  vriib  the  Wdrd,  1)111  ve  cutmot  toQipxiehettd'iii  nA" 
I        ai^  £M  ve  h^ve  tbe  meaoft  of  knowing  U;  Mre  ciih  now  iMp  nvtK"     '^^ '^ 
"' «  C$M  Ibtwtip  t«ll  wh{U  cw«ses  th?n9  to  &VBep  so  w^  I  -  U  k^-im^' 
cause  they  noif  J^now  ^otmtliing  of  the  tn)^  God,  or  ^h^bc  vi^  f^^ 
^         vftb  Kvof  nov  iive  ^opg  themr  .;^ 

*f  A  MceftoiQ  GgdyfkUdbjr  tl^Q  Wi>rdcQpb^  . 

'  ^  Wben  Jcsns  Christ  w^s  in  the  wqrld^  ^ome  ^Jio  djd  x^  W^fiSfffSd,  < 
i         1^  M^iPg  oi  iw^  he  saifjl,  cave  find  req^eft^  bi^i  .to  cxpI|Lii)  ^  to,; 
I         thein«'  Thf  inhfihit^t^  of  La[ttakoo  shoi^ld  40  the  s^pie  totpe  Mjsyck 
\         I|$rif4i»  wtif n  they  %ear  any  thing  they  do  not  imder^tand.^  '"   .  ' 7 \ 

^  *  "  That  oudit  to  be  so ;  hut  rae  Griqua^  pqce  ^id  pot  understand-^  \ 
ii€^  \hey  aie  chf  nged.    I  hope  it  will  be  so  with  us/'  \ 

<  **  bo9  Mateebe  oijow  understand  how  a  book  can  speak,  faeMey  fhail 
h^did  whep  I  endeavoured  to  explain  it  on  my  forro^  visit?"  ^^ 

'  ^  I  do  not  yet  understand  bow  the  Bible  spaaks,  nor  how  a  Icttaif  - 
H\h  abom  thin^  w)i]oh  happen  ht  off/'  .  :    ..  1  ^ 

^^/Whfr«fiM»  doeaibe  kias^comQlojhe  bfi8siQimriQiia«4; jbr,|||fff» 
htaliehaftnthayh»visi«G«iv^|il9ltfrr  ^ 

^  ^'  Thie  MitaioMiarilMkl^^  ttVP  \99^  4»d  knq^^  n^m,  1^4  n])«U  T  \^, 
•I  it  J  see  nottURC  i  tefll¥fPjt*l^  Wwwn^ry  .^qy?^  ^i|gp  hjf  i}fp  l^t^,  J 
^ik  b^D  what  th^  aie." 

'    *  *'  Qoes  Mateebe  knew  how  news  comes  in  the  letter  J"'  -     \ 

.  ^^  { idb  not^aew, -but  the  people  who  can  writ^  know  iL^ 
^  ^  ^  i  expteted  ibH  Mateebe,  befove  aow^  would  have  jiptin  abk  iy  m? . 
sell  to  write  a  {letter  to  IJhe  far  land  ^ 

'  *  **  if  I  with  to  write,  I  may  come  to  the  Miuionaryy  and  he  will  wplf 
%st  me.  I  had  caHed  on  the  Miasionary  w^^n  he  was  wmipg,  but 
ke  never  -put  the  pen  into  mv  buadf    He  exprasstd  this  wjih  a  laugh* 

*  **  Hive  not  all  been  publickly  invited  to  come  and  lcarn.t»  ivi^ite  F'   , 

*  t*  Yes,  tbc  as)i  '}p  i^r^ !  b^p  ^e  t|iey  ^J^^vo  99t  ft9!f ed." 
^  Herclw^s  tpld  (h^.tbcrp  wa^  no  Bpotshifai^  word  for  soul  or  spirit^ 

.tot  b^^t  or  iKa4th|  and  t)iatit  was  still  uncertain  w^cjher  the  people 
undcistood  that  thoy  l^ad  souls.  The -interpreter,  ^ho  i^  a  MatcbappfOf 
took  ooeasion  to  >ay  that  he  warlike  Mateebe,  fyr  he  peilhcr  undf^Qol 
lawkfMirlellerr~-thsit'he  saw  pothii^in  the  book  Jbut  colour  ^  that  wbe]^. 
Ife  lofiMd  m  alK)«k,  bis  hiMd  was  dark,  and  hifr  h^avt  dead/  pp..  77--t4.0* 

f  .  y  .*  .  .  ^  .  -  f     •' 

MungaametB^  one  of  thfiiUimles  of  Hajt^sbe,  .wei^t  ]9iti^i^/lf^Vt 

djamly  inlo  the  nmttBr.    He  aokQowla4ged  ihe  Qom^i)A)9n  ^  tjf 

tHiB  ii;eai|,  wd  4he  nBfioaafty  of  a  Divine  bit^rpQaitlfm  4v'*W^' 

newal;  the  onmipreseoce  ofOoci*  itnd  ibeeffi<?MsjF.<7if^liinW 

^9  4^^ndei;ce  of  Qian  on  tlie  I)ei<y  for  the  ocmtmtt^sc.tif 


tzm^hk'ifrnMb  in^miUJlfiim:^ 


^^b^K^^us^  I  i^aanot  gel  a  i^etter  fataiH.' ^  ^1fnAx>T 
^u^Ar  ifteie  rtpetkiw  V  b«t  it  piwri  t^ 
l»eeo  attentioB ;  and.  it  tfttil»«u»  a  fitiodliA^tttt&^ 
ftitamttKitaty  results  finrni  patient  and  pef«€?veri3eig,kBirB^ 
lion.'-  At  a  enbsequent  examinati6n  of  yoii6g~  'pmmam,''tbft 
nsk^mriv^ere  hi^My  gratifying.  The  ftpirit  of  inqtiSify»e*«*> 
h^  i^cMiledv^nd  tf  an  active  system  of  ^ducatioiial  iMlhktiott 
can  be  gjudually  introduced,  we  shall  then  witness  'the  effccfti 
4of  Bovine  truthf  not  only  in  elevating  the  flhrndMr,  4rtt  in 
f  toefigthening  and  enlarging  the  inteDect.  • 

After  4  visit  to  Old  La^oo,  Mr.  Campbell  ^uui  Ids  pai^ 
^t  forward  on  U)e  road,  tgt  Mashow.  They  firai  readHid-Jfisft- 
iiQ^wh^^  ft  considerable  town  in  the  Tammaha  condlrft^fabtfe 
they  were  received  with  hospitality »  thouglv  ina3iymn:fC^t 
tm^.  white  m^n  were  said  to  have  b«en  nxuinared  hymtM^An^ 
Leebe,  the  king,  is  described  as  a  man  of  aenae  and  cneigr. 
The:  chiefs  seemed  to  expect  that  their  Tiaiten^  WMid  jyaa* 
trade,  while  Leebe  himself  was  anxiooa'tO'eii^ 
isliaae^  Iware  of  the  advantages  of  fire^atau  la 
oam^.  Heavy  rains  at  first  jpreTented  Mr.  G.  a 
{Tom  exploring  the  town.  When  they  w«na  able  ta 
tlu^  witnessed  the  following  singnlar  cifcmiiBttMOQ, 

'  We  passed  a  circle  of  ten  or  twelve  yards  completely  C6vMd  fA 
expiring  insects,  having  bodies  about  tbasise  of  a  commoobiitteffi^t^^^ 
large  wings  approaching  in  sise  to  that  of  the  dragon^y. 
of  so  many  thousand  wings,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
laf  with  their  backs  on  the  gioudd,  at  first  sight  bad  aitntli 
Tiey  appeared  to  he  a  species  of  ants,  wlme  Mm  had 
by  the  rains,  which  had  so  benumbed  them*  that  tbq^  bad  o^if 
M  creep  from  their  ceUs  to  a  little  distance/ 


ik  «  'I 


They  passed  several  other  similar  collections*  and  (jfaperved 

';|hat  the  insects  which  had  been  able  *  to  dinist  their  tiraffi  ialf) 

'-'  soft  parts  of  die  eround,  appeared  in  better  h^tb/  and  mare 

,  likely  to  weather  the  storm,  than  any  of  the  others.   Jkllm  « 

brief  stay  in  this  place,  they  proceeded  on  dieir  yitaf^  t» 

'Mashow,  vrhere  tljiey  received  ^  cordial  greeting  iiom  i|heit  cU 

.'friend  Idng  Kossie,    At  a  council  of  the  magnates  of  d^ 

little  state,  itipvas  determined,  on  the  recommendatioii  oTic 

old  chief,  ^  the  Ahithophel  of  Mashow,!  to  permit  tbe  loiitM 

of'^Mitoionvries.    The  sovereign  of  Mashow  aeeikm  U>  W  9 

^inftnjrreipectSi  an  interesting  cSftr^  «..  .    * 


i. .. 


.    :  .Hi^VPiMwr  uai;t9«.  MuaaMlee,  wIm  is  absodaoioe 

j4i9PiK4  l^pssfa  ofi  account  of  his  small  stature  and  jaHi  ■■■!»■»>»> 

^j^iH^pSedtba^biimaptalpoweD  wamdfftcttvf.^  H^^mthnK^^^K^ 

Ikt  t(e  •PT.emig^ty  faimaeU;  and  oathe  death  of  %  rhi9fos9if^%eyvi«siBlj 


Hn^Tyi  llV>4»im#  ^  Smiik  Africa.  9^ 

^Madmiiof  jMn«  .^.ibf^rlptmMi  be  weed  iftnumter  of  cd^rrf^ 

Hiifay.  ^imgalla^  (odiog  ^ppn  mckm3^U»at.JLhe«ltM3Ddft  af  Kosiic  ireri 
.{IMV-^^umerotts  and  pQxrerful.tban  he  had  suppocedy  tboiight  itpnf^cm 
yg^QvcrJoo^the  (;apturc  of  bis  calves.  Ever  since  ibis  pccurj^w^p.  ^ 
pWer  of  Kossic  has  not  bc^D  disputed/    p..  180.  ..^ 

^    fniis  Mmgallee  preaei^cd  a  tolerablf  fUr  sample  6f  tfft 

South-African  beaux.    Hewasaman  offine^ezterior*   Ofl1ft% 

crown:  of  Ua  head, .  *  the  ^nrool  was  left  in  its  natural  slSa^  Cheo 

audiie^dad  a  cldsely.  dn^ved  drde ;  next  to  dsis  was  leHrti  fitMt 

«f  Iwoot  IkboQt  aninch  broad,  smdall  the  rest  of  the  flurftKiier4il& 

;%09f t' oerefuftf  bait.;  The  woolly  part  was  deooiated -^wij^^i 

Um  and  shining  pcepaiatioB  saturated  with  grease/«^-Ae^  p6#w 

i^r«  and>.]K>a]BtHn  ofitfaesestyiish  savages.    His  bodyw^ 

^eaitimdwilli  red  Jochre^  worked  upwithftt  into  an  unglieiif ; 

artidftoBradiwrear  dangled  axouple  of  gilt  buttons;        .  ^^^lr 

ic  SUxAm  Mil  of  MaAow;  lies  Kuweechane,  the  capital  oiP^^ 

•tUarMtsae  jialion,  a  piaceof  considerable  populatioir,  and  alpp^ 

.wady  somewhat  BBOia  adTaneed  in  civiliaalion  aud  IneuM 

energy  thaailsSoiitheni  veiglibouis.    It  istrnderthe^^fw^ 

JMDt  of  I4<l^^lii^»  T^bo  holds  the  regency  durinethe  nu]M>Kitv 

\of  his  nephew.    It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  Uiat,  althouffj^ 

4a  young  man  of  prepossessing  exterior,  named  MoeeIway«  iatte 

•  i..-  tr — ^'^eldest  son. 


'^'hacsnnotmgB,  because  bis  mother  was  not  the  eldest  queen.  T^ 
^eMeit  queen  had  no  children  by  her  first  husband,  the  king;  but,  after 
hiadMthyanotlier  brother,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom/ todk  her  Md 
ratted  up  seed  to  his  brother.'  /By  him  she  had  a  son^  whose  digntlly 
is  the  same  as  though  be  had  actually  been  the  son  of  the  king.  He 
win  he  acknoM'fodged  as  the  successor  of  the  former  king,  when  he  conm 
6f  age;  tbpugb  Moeelway  at  this  time  seemed  to  possess  all  the  honours 
of'rhe  brir  apparent  \>y  a  kind  of  courtesy.' 

'  ^e  person&l  and  domesdc  accommodations  of  the  peopl^are 

.  dekcriB^d^.of  a  very  superior  order  to  the  usual  kveiag^^ 

African  i>i^etiuity.    In  some  of  the  houses  there  were  diQ^aat 

'  oicnamentS:  moulded  in  hard  clay>  possibly , /erra  ci^(u-^i^ 

'Jpfi|j(t^^,    "they  h^d  glazed  vessels  bt  difiereni  forin8>anai|}us 

Tor  the  purpose  of  hoTdiog  their '  water,  milk,  food,  anicl^^kfgd 

^  of  beer,  tt^e  from  coi^ii,  which  did  not  prove  very  pa|pi^^b4<> 

Buropean  taste,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  a  dark  milky  htie/ana  ~rj^ 

«^BmV|edc4(nM^ih-.oc»Bsisteiicy,    13ie  iittarior  of4tedweIli 

haad't^tttaasiinsttiilidiing'iicRnesl^^       kept  'sc)^Biito«jiBt<|^ 

^ii^»aail^pp0rareiiHiiek«di!t  ct&yit^ac^;  "HfiliiiifS^^^^ 

1  >tt^«l€fMtioif^ rajrid'their  KFi^ktmiiths^ m'^iuQc^iA 


h^  i,  Bum  ^  ability  as  a  govmior,  toatifiad  no  tort  of  anxiilif 
|gy'ol)liiii  correct  views  cither  of  European  diameter  or  aeqni^ 
aifion;  but  he  was  grievoasly  annoyed  on  finding  that  his  ytsilera 
WQUe  not  amply  provided  with  beads,  the  universal  medium  of 
eommeroe  among  these  tribes.    He  expressed  himself«  how* 
0ver»  in  friendly  language,  and  gave  free  permissioQ  for  tbe 
residence  of  Missionaries  at  the  seat  of  govecnii^nt.    A  ffsd^g 
or  nublic  council  was  held,  at  which,  amid  a  strange  mixtuxe 
ofeawiagi  aingtsig*  wd  8f>eaking,  a  fiur  (psepocliQii  i>f ^Kcj 
vA  g^od  asQSD  was  conapicuous  in  tiie  conduct  of  thfedMft; 
"nMir  wai« goigeoiisly  alliied  in  tiger  skins,  *fwti|ipete/  «id 
wUle  iwbus  midle  from  the  skin  or  the  wild  hog ;  ptmtbeiRi^ 
piOlosdly  applied  to  their  bodies.    Their  tones  are  dcecrttMl  as 
musiioal,  ibanr  aotioa  easy  and  giaeeAd,  and  dieir  sd&ponfK^ 
sioii  entire. 

'An  impQitant  qoestiQn  now  oocnned.  Mr.  Campbell  ha4 
OOBliiiueo  his  journey  beyond  his  primary  inteniioB ;  h^  had 
hitherto  met  with  success  in  his  exertions,  and  a  moat  im« 
paiiytf  point  seemed  to  be  established  for  the  eytensinin  c^the 
minaion  witih  evwfy  prospect  of  safety  and  benaftcial  cma^ 
fWRCBs.  But  a  pressing  invitation  was  deUvarad  to  him  ipoas 
JHWM>ba»  the  diief  of  the  Wanhetaeiis,  a  naion  *"fc^^pffg 
the  oountvy  westward  of  the  Marootsee  tribe*  In  oar  opimoii» 
ka  oa^ht  not  to  have  hesitated  ies  a  momant  in  disaaiaiiiMr 
insBahn  mind  {he  possibility  of  such  a  jonmoy.  Ha  was  wett 
aware  of  the  ferocious  and  unprincipled  cbaiader  of  Makkabbat; 
he  Juew  that  the  murder  of  Dr.  Cowan  and  hia  companiona  was» 
inoommon  belief,  imputed  tp  him ;  and  it  waa  obviona  thait ho 
oowld  have  no  otbar^ian  ainister  intentiona  in  his  pnaMtfpn^ 
eioMBoaa.  Mr.  C.  aeema,  however,  to  Imve  been  half  diapMsal 
toimak^ the  trial*  Happily,  hia  seal  was  comteraded l^the 
reluctance  of  hia  Hottentots ;  and  other  ciroumetanoea  oeoamd 
to  divert  him  from  visiting  a  place,  whanoe^  we  feel  assaied^ 
that  he  never  would  have  returned. 

Weimoaoribe  Ae  following  affecting  atatonent,  on  aocomil^ 
ti  the  jndieiotta  snggeation  irtiidi  accompanies  it,  idaMvato  a* 
laiga  wld  {Soff  miaaiopaffy  enterprise. 

'  ilboMt  ten  A.  M.  we  passed  two  yilla^  b^ongiD ^  to  (he  BootAosna 
Buslimen ;  at  the  last  of  them  we  baited  for  a  short  tiine.    There  werb 
about  sev^ty  huts,  bnt  only  nine  women  and  a  few  children  at  home,  all 
of >ffaem,  ei^oept  three  women,  concealed  themselves  at  first.    Th^[ 
start!  kanitig  wHb  thctr >ac^s  i^inst  a  hut,  silently  viewing  us.*  l^€f 
aRara  coR>phite  enhibMoat  of  starvaiitMi,  and  seemed  to  ba  undiM-^raa^' 
aiMdbki  «fipaabeo8ioBa^  Ibeia  sality.    Oae  of  otir^paople  a^ed  If  he 
SHghtfaiiiif  theai>aJit4a  ffainqoam' dedr ;  me  iaiaiadiaiiiy  ijiijiinahii' 
^hha  fi^raoiae  lo  iha  araggoro.    Oa  ei^ng  oQf  two  or  thaae  (ouoda  lo 


M^  ofOit  ihw> .wonir I  wmi,mmiumAmmil$ti  ikiolmii^  4mM|a 

criiniiiiiLrtmviof  a;pfJt)oaut)4er  tb«  g»Uow9  frould  aot  b«v«  «xpir^ifi(t  ^ 
]m»  (kliiDit  IB  a.  more  tnimMd  m^nVf    The  9pun<i  which  ih^y  mad^  . 
iiq|ine4iiMeJ^  brought  thn  otben  from  Ui^ir  concealracDt,  who  ru$h«<)  tff:; 
vards  vi  aud  begged  spine  flesh  alyo.    We  gave  to  each  a  piece  of  fle$K 
atid  a  liu)e  tobacco.  They  daiiced  for  a  few  inlnutea,  and  then  proceeded 
t€»-ltght  their  fires,  10  order  to  cook  the  flesh  they  bad  to  unexpectedly  - 
jrec^veH.    Their  black  fingera  appeared   as  h^rd  as  fyones,  and  were 
«robably  rendered  so  by  digging  roots  out  of  |he  ground  f»r  Ibod; 
l%e!r  men  had  been  absent  on  a  bunt  for  three  Weeks,  and  of  CoutwAo 
5ittt<Hi<m  of  tbieae  poor  females  must  hayt  been  vary  diatwsiiiigt 

'  It  h  very  prolMMe  that  a  MMonary  aaal  to  dbii  aeattevtd  paeyi< 
mmMi  be  able  to  cirilept  tbam  together^  form  tfaem  klo  a  mUkmi,  aad 
fatfibllitm  l»  cwUwalflayortkm  oftboaemil)io08of  riebactai  l^^bibk 
ibey  are  amoanded ;  a  ipeA  wbkb  wouM  deserve  tbe  Ibanb*  of  iba 
^ibaebumaii  ract*  The  Taaaiabas  were  oacein  theaaineatate ;  ba^bj 
aMie  means  or  olhcr^  frbidi  I  could  not  leairUf  tbey  were  coUactej  ia^  » 
nation,  and  now  their  l^nd  aboaoda  both  in  corn  ^lad  cattla.  Tbe$a  . 
teootshuana  Bushmen  must  ))e  very  nmnerous,  from  the  numbers  1  fel) 
In  viMx  where  there  was  ino  beaten  track,  aad  because  from  betice  It  may 
te  hiferred  tfaAt,  in  wfaaiefer  dipedion  we  had  cfaoaen  taimyel,  amsfapuM 
Infft  found  an  equal  poitiob  of  their  villages.  Tbey  speak  iha  tame 
hitoguage  with  tb^sumniDdiog  nalioiis,  by  whom  tbcj  aee  iesyised  ineaely 
en  aocoimt  of  their  ptrfwtf.  Having  beea  ao  loag-dleperaad,  and  lMa( 
|i^  a  straggltng  'Wfy,  tbiqr  must  te  fiiestitttteof  Ibaaa  »dtf#iial  pn^wHesft 
agatoit  iM  Gbapel^  arising  Cram  bigoHed  cuatoma,  and  aaaationed  te  th^ 
ap)pn4»atioa  or  compliance  of  their  foiefallienr  Tbey  would  |N0M% 
coaai4«r  il  i»  a 'favour  if  #  JHissioinaiy  vera  i^ppointad  lanaiilc  >aaK>ng 

.  Od  Mr.  CAi  mtarn,  ht  leviaite^  Blatlioir,  vbare  he  wo^ 
icmed  namp  adJitwoBt  perticiJaga  jeep»ettng  MakfaaMwi.    lUs 
nkmgehwB  the  tgpwtotkwi  ef prectiMagfagiic  f  a dehtaion whadli 
he iftkeseBrelo oncpmarc,    Mr.  CaaapheU  ^was  penfdyimli, 
ikilivhe&hia  aonosi^  rraetteclagaiaathtm»  rtfaatohiafweDtte  m 
eilt4ttU>aiid  kidDed  it  to  pieces,  on  which  aewami  of  beea  imwA 
$fom  it,  and  attacking  the  lehel,  drove  \um  horn  the  couiubryu 
'Bam  oatiye  Whvnpeaited  ihialegead^  espreeaed  hie  Ann  ie* 
litf  thatiiie«iiBie  woald  not  explode  when  Jesnelled  at  Makkabi-^; 
]ba.    He  is  |Uk>u|;  fifty  yf  axe  old«  six  feet  high,  aad  aligfa^^ 
inade ;  faia  mper  teetn  project*  ajtid  he  ia  uaable  ^  lo.ol|;  iiijl<^iiy 
m  ib^  fkce  or  the  person  to  whom  he  addreaae/i  himself.    ^:^ 
^iseined  his  lather,  and  has  marder^  a^  his  m^de  children,, 
tmt  one,  from,  the  apprehension  of  similar  treatment.  ,  Choosai 
1^4)pWaiiryi?ing^.  wiU  never  take  meikmXam  hU  fn^. 
fli^r'a  &nd^  lust'fliere  shoald  be  poison  in  tibe  mixt««Q« 

.7tom  liaahim.to  t4attalBoo,  the  pai^y  woe  aecwyaniiyd  kf 
Meihikiqyi  a  taikmaker  by  prefesaioni  whose  oiiiee  ii'i$,  in 


•d«ur  of  droughty  «operf(«a  eertmny^tiao^il^  ^ 

^9t^om^^  piocvriag  tbai  iiidis|)eiiMUe'  blfi9»iii^%  ^ J|%,  t^ 
WM  df  Ihek  track;  tifie  travellers  i}evi«ted  ftom  tbeir  a^ewdugr 
Wtetfi;  and  tisited  the  GorajDna  town  <jf  Mobatee,  wliere  thmf 
met  the  native  njiMionary  Cupido.  At  Lattakoo,  te^  agam 
ket  with  a  kbd  reception  iVom  Matfeebe.  After  a  fliiore  de- 
tay,  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  friends  set  out  dn  a  jotinieyiLlon^ 
the  baidks  of  me  Krooman,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaimng-the 
aeiitiments  of  the  natives  respecting  the  residence  of  Mwidft- 
^ef.  At  j^  town  called  Patannee,^  they  met  with  a  mil  of 
^ti^m^ly  iatejpestii^  chan^ter,  the  chief  of  a  distriqt^  who 
wwilesied  an  oolimtmedi  9iid  very  uiiui|us4  preference  fqr  the 
Ubte  of  fiHUFopeanlife.  H^e  wore  a  hat  with,  a  white  Q^c^ 
faitiMc^'aiid  was  dressed  in  a  Jacket  and  Jtvowsern  of.  hii^...QKO 
manufactiire.  His  house  is  constructed  on  the  moda  oCjtluiJt 
Inrfll %  the  Missionariea  «l  Lattakw ;  and  whea  ildr»  C/-pr&- 
«tated  him  with  saws,  chitoeb,  and  ^iaiet»ir  f  newrjdid  a.ki» 
giry  man  receive  food  with  more  avidity/  '  .      .» . 


'^^Melottgifoff  dieiiitroductiooof  sits  and  mpfavefi(»u,f9ioffl$^hi« 
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iftofUf  at  much  as  ever  Peter  the  Great  did  Jo  KuKia.  JHe  obarvfa  cvexy 
lUng  whkh  we  did^  tbat  was  at  all  new  to  biiAi  with  the  eye  of  a  bawk. 
The  chief  spring  of  water  here  was  ^opio«is,  and  said  lo  contioae  so  all  the 
jMTr  Serets  sows  Indian  com  and  tobacco.ncarthe  spring,  though  both 
be  <are)  in  direct  opposiuon  to  the  customs  of  his  countrymen ;  to  wHicb, 
bowever,  he  pays  no  attention,  if  they  are  contrary  to  n  hat  appeara  to  him 
jgood  and  useful/    Vol.  11.  p.  65. 

the  Krooman,  though  now  destitute  of  al^  stream,  was 
once  a  considerable  river ;  and  many^of  the  aged  natives  could 
remember  it  subject  to  heavy  intrndafions,.  On  <he  6th  of  July, 
Mr.  C.  returned  to  Lattakoo,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
pbnth  quitted  it  finally,  leaving  the  concerns  of  the  Mission 
I9.a  state  not,  on  the  whole,  unpromising.  He  was  accwn- 
paipied  by  Africaner,  the  old  freebooter,  who  had  undertaken 
a  five  weeVs  ioumey  with  Mr.  Moffat's  books  and  farmtura 
Atun  Namaqualand,  where  Mr.  M-  had  previously  resided  as 
inikl^ottflffy.    When  they  reached  Berend's  Kitud, 

t,;i  S9Qfiden|b1e  number  of  people  assembled  m  the  evening  to  worsbip. 
Ifch.aiaf.fi  fV>tley  meeting,  being  composed  of  Griquas,  Namaquss, 
JQJ^^swhi :  B<K^  &c.     No  congregation  could  have 

^^rlftm^^  fitili,  both  without,  and. within  the  tent,  thouah  there  was  a  coU 
.Viju4,  ^ovvii^gt  *  accompanied  with  dsrkoess,  thMnder,  lightning,  aiw 

Kyi  3*e|s,Mf4»<l)l^<firciini»^nc^inthisi^i«etingora  yeiy  affecting  na- 
Wifc-r.:.i  fWF  Mop^  wc,  ^  this  roonaent,  wor^hipning  under  the  satee 
l^t^^a^d  re^vi^the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  with  much  (i^ungt  t<^ 
Sfl^^^Afi^  ^  j^aifcad  the  Gfiqua  captjwp.  TJH  their  coi^V^r^ 
Jlk«yrW^re  ladrUl  qtidpies  to  ^cb  ;Oihcr.    perend  was  brought  Xo  f'^ 


ili'c  power  efdHrriie'tiiidi  ftfvoml  yean  iiefiire  Afrieflniir^  Wlsa,th» 
NlMDi|iMi  cHwf  wet  coiMMted^  ke  nvnt  a.messfge  to  the.  Gnqun  vknbk 
iCiMMhftho HguamhehmAdow  ibem, apd  MUciting  ^hem  at  diof«!pf 
li«fb^tariiiiitari|riib:bimio[Nymotiiig  uoiv«^  peace,  ii;n4  ^  jingmK^ 

jneiiteo^«bB  peopW  •  -  «  -^      '^  -^t/rt 

f^  Afni«ftncr  afid  Berend.are  bo,tfa  juHicious,  excellenl  ebnsti|f^»  >(^ 
tl^  own  feelingiL  must  i^lve  been  strodgly  ea^cited  upon  tKe  prc^fcof 
iiiacaakMu  Tbe^  pAtriarchal  men  are  now  kings,  fathetsi  and  o/ie^ts  19 
tbeir  domestic  connexions.  They  instruct  their  £Eiroilies,  preside  amoiig 
ibe  p^ple  in  the  absence  of  Missionaries,  and  breathe  nothing  hist 
pi^ce  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.  Thus  when  God  blesses  hh 
popple  he  makes  them  blessings  to  others*  With  ail  the  particida^ '  le^ 
fating  to  these  chieb  in  Tievr,  what  would  infidelity  have  aaid  on  eodttifii^ 
plating  so  interaitio£ascene?  Could  her  favourite  system  ba«to^ 
billed  such  fruits,  she  would  have  Galled  upon  all  men  to  M  downaal 
urorsli^p  her !  •  ;}. 

*  The  subject  of  addiess  waa— <'  The  invitation  of  God  to  the  emit.  ^ 
ibtt  «afih  to  look  to  Atm,  and  to  Urn  aitmt  for  saivation/'  Berend,  oa 
this  occasion,  engaged  in  piayer,  and  Africaner  knelt  at  bis  side.  Twenty 
four  years  before  this  time,  they  and  their  respective  adherents  fougkt  lor 
live^ys  against  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Orange  River. 
Africaner  had  now  some  mtention  of  leaving  tbe  weat  side  of  AlMca., 
and  of  takmg  up  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Berend,  fer  the^  ns" 
mainderofhisdays/    Vol.  11.  pp.  237-^39- 

Conoected  with  the  visit  to  the  Griqua  aettlement  at  Cnmp* 
bell,  is  an  extremely  interesting  bio^phy  of  old  Comeliu$ 
Kok,  whose  mild  and  liberal  disposition  nas  rendered  him  an 
object  of  attachment  to  all  the  yarious  races  by  whom  he  h 
autrouiided.  An  emphatic  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of 
Aftican  Missions  is  afforded  by  the  (act,  that  the  son  of  this 
wordiy.man,  thoueh,  when  he  lived  further  North  than  bis 

S resent  residence,  be  was  constantly  suffering  ffom  the  depre- 
ations  of  tf\e  Bushmen,  no  sooner  shifted  his  dwelling  to  a 
country  where  the  labonrs  of  the  Missionaries  had  been  ex^ 
erted  among  the^e'  indefatigable  plimderers,  than  he  found  hia 
property,  perfectly  secure.  .• 

*  He  told  us  of  a  formidable  combat  which  some  of  bis  people  had  .a 
short  time  before  with  a  large  lion.  The  animal  had  been  neair  a  Bush- 
man hut  the  whole  night,  waiting,  as  they  suppbsed,  for  the  arrival  of 
Its  companion  ttr  assist  in  attacking  the  family,  and  if  tbey  had  made 
the  i^Itack  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  it  is  probable  they  Would 
]iave  succeeded.  Two  Bootchuana  herdsmen,  attending  the  cattle  neaf 
Uie  place  next  morning,  saw  him,  and  ran  towards  Xok^i  khttrl  to  Iti- 
form  the  people.  On  their  way  thither  they  met  six  or  seven  GrN|tni 
ppmtng  to  attack  the  formidable  creature,  having  illteady  heartl'JiS  was 
ihcrc.  Advancing  towards  him,  they  fir^d  iand  Woffhd^,  'Mt  W  ^W6k 
idCsabie  him..  Enraged  by  the  smart  be  advi^nted  t6  tld^l^VaibeWlilC 
assailants.  '  On  seeing  him  approach,  the  Griqilas  i^a9taii(l;^l^pk^lK$IA 
their  horses,  and  formed  them  info  a  cl<iiie  line  #Mf  dl^lPflulifKMi^ 


teS    BenntBtt  ob  /At  Buffnrf  <yf  t)^  ChrMSm  MMslrf. 

"  jtbv  botMBy  itou  ivwo  tficci  to  wnmi  hJniSQi  with  liis 

The  Hotly  howeter,  caoght  him  by  the  am,  ibrew  him  ^ 

and  while  the  poor  man  still  tried  to  defend  himself  by  kecpikig  fcu 

^naptfhd  ]t)tmd  Mm,  the  lioii  gat  iMdetr  it,  and  snctred  ptit'dPtkttlgfL. 

'  fll^  Bootchuana  companion  at  that  tihie  tbtew  bk  assagai,  fAkfr  jMie^ 

'  tHiM  the  man's  cloak,  and  entered  the  liolt'a  bade,    ^e  sain(>  Wim^ 

^^^lina  threw  another  assagai,  but,  tmtead  of  taking  die  dh«etioA  lie 

httentied,  it  pierced  the  body  of  a  dog  that  was  barking  Dear.     Tlie 

0ti<]tias  would  hav-e  fired,   but  they  were  afraid  of  ^hooKnglhe  IMa. 

-y^  Mti  lum  away,  if  possible,  they  made  a  great ncfse,  am!  thi^w  iMhe 

*  Mones.  The  Tion  then  left  the  man,  and  rushed  towards  thcAa,  when  thtf 
i^in  checked  his  attack  by  turning  the  horses  rooiid.    ffe  nextisit^ 

'  ahd(fr  the  MIy  of  a  mare,  and  aerced  het  by  the  ibfe  leg,  %Q|  wfi^  m 
'^tMverfbl  kick,  she  made  him  let  go  his  hold.  In  revenge,  and  1^  bile 
tftrokeofhispaw,  he  tore  open  her  body,  and  retired;  ABkf  Mfis/he 
tiled  to  get  round  the  horses  to  the  men,  but  when  within  two  yarfc  elf  one 
of  Chem,  and  on  the  eve  t>f  making  a  spring,  he  was  hampfly  Itilfed  by.  a 

imisket-^faot,  the  ball  penetrating  behind  the  ear.^  Vol.  if.  pp.  ^fS^-BO. 

-  -     •  • 

Thaugh  ere  bt>^,  oa  the  whote»  b—  mnicih  p»tii«d  by  tbjan 
wobmaltB^  yaC,  wa  liare  been  eomewhaA  ^nBraenleA  nyi  Ike 

•  entire  absence  of  scientiific  detuie.  JSor  is  4m  wtukp  endi  ^b 
era  aliddWi  Itave  exMcted.  Tbe  codmoa  SMdfiB'Of  esceitaimig 
the  hNit|itade  aiMl  iajtiiiide«  or  evai,  without  theses  the  mesa 
•daptBtKni  of  the  bearings  of  the  eomp<uii„  would  bsrw 
aiiabled  Mr.  Can^bell  to  ramish  sach  geographical  details  aa 
%ouId  have  dirown  great  light  on  the  soperfioiai  aspect  61  ttug 
part  of  Africa. 


An.  VH.  Tke  Smpport  af  Me  CkmtioH  Mmkin^  «  Safami,  MsaM wi 
the  Necber  Chapel.  Sheffield.  By  Juaes  SewMlt*  8vQ.  I3iM  Mitel. 
Svo.ff.4A.    LflodoQ.     1821. 

THfS  setmon  treats  of  a  very  delicUla  bvt'wenr  ofUtaat 
subject.    It  was  preached  oefove  tuft  AmoaaAmv  of  Oiv- 
ientiikff  Gfanrehea  and  MinisleiB  in  the  North  of  Bsig|«KL'  ^Bund 

Vis  ^bfifllted  act  iheir  request.  Tbe  dui^  to  which  it  velMes,  ife 
so  obvious  as  scarccfy  to  require  to  be  supported  hf  ti!{|anleaati 
Vet,  it  cannot  be  deemed  unnecessary,  and  ougbtnotto  be  4eemea 
invidictus,  to  advert  occasionally  to  this  branch  of  the  coftelative 
^  dsdms  and  obligations  which  more  peculiarly  attach  to  4e 

T  Jbhristlan  pastor  and  his  charge.  .  No  apology  can  Aerefbre  be 

necessary  for  (he  publication  of  the  disconrae.' 

Mr.  Bennett  considers,  1. '  the  Divine  appointment*  by^hich 
aie  chiirches  of  Christ  are  bound  to  support  thdr  niihiiter :''  2^. 
t  y^:  vaf i«us  modes  adapted  to  attain  tms  end  ^  3.  *  *ifce  eiilitt 
<  to  which  tfiii  ^uty  ahowd  be  caused ;'  and  ^  ^  the  ligtbtelgf 


'^mi^ii  m  4h  Si9pf^  ilf  th  CkriiHm  i^^    Wtf 


thftmwHitoBM  lArikiDg  Htylft  of  die  Pr«nlMv  M  csrtWB^tte 
i^ill»lite|f  IMtagMip^  liAMiMc«raiittwtifttiii|fdte  «t)toi*;iC 
'«li»<iefaiflile  ^r^tuKM.   •  -^ 

.'I  mm,  not  ign^mit^f  the  wretched  apologios  thit  aiB  aometkm 
€ii]g^.  tt  is  dangerous  for  a  minister  to  be  t\dkl  A&dbiinoift>r 
tbw  beatefi  too^  Afid  iir^  you  not  afimid  of  intfetoing  the  hatBnh^tsf 
Vour  (own  soul,  by  ailditig  to  g(mr  wealth  ail  thait  ^od  withhoW  Uvm 
bitn  ^  And  have  jon  a^ticerely  tnen  to  ibat  e&alted  beig|ht  -di  Mag 
y€nA  lAihistk  hmtr  than  jwimf*  9a  that  yon  mtiM  wal^  Hor  biaiiii- 
Purity  frAtii  tlie  snaties  ^  weaM,  at  Iba  frfoe  of  iaCMatiiig  ftfm  MH 
Ate^r^if  being  fau«d  i»m%  tbeift  *at»faaU  ^^ImliyanMr  flg|i>.iii» 
kingdom  of  God ^  .       ,^ 

*  Qut  ttottUes  are  good  for  miaisters,  who  preach  better  under  Ibo 
>e>dt  Thus  tbe  epicufe  tmnefttft  the  creannes  t>f  God,  that  tbqr  «wy 
oftbi^  him  ii  tabft  delitious  tteat !  As  if  the  wortd  and  the  deiril  UMl 
ii6(  Ajrnish  AiinUret^  Witii  ttoabUtt  enou^,  okdesiB  the  ttock  for  trboMi 
.  Aey  laboillr  Additatvation  ro  the  list !  But  "we  pt«afch  better  for  iiAitthAil 
A  broken  bditi^y  X  kfiow^  h  good  for  pmyer,  bnt  it  is  bad  ibr  prrMbiKg;. 
lb  ibe  pulptt  tbe  joy  of  the  Lotd  is  our  strength.  Then  we  i^gb  and 
iHiitti(^  over  yoov  beans,  When  you  reign  and  tHtiM|>b'i>rer'«tan.    IF 

iih  pMJ&itfMbr  tmd^tbe  Ybd,  it  h  tirben  tbfit  tbd  Is  iti  tber  bind  iX 
6od^  hot  in  yoon.  At  lenist,  the  utmo^  that  you  have  a  n|^  to  eJTMt 
froM  tboee  wnbio  foXL  Mict  by  yontiitigeoeroot  treiidnetit  ia^  tbit  tttgr 

.  should  hold  thehr  ))eai^e. 
,   *  When,  ligaiti,  the  Apostle  says  to  the  young  vvangriitt,  ^'givi^.m. 

.  tendance  to  readfn^^  b^  ititpposes  that  be  has  bcraiksy  vnd  Iheiie  miwad 
money.  But  I  have  unhapptly  I^tiown  a  fine  mind,  athirst  for  ittlbsDaa- 
tiois  v/kio  woold  have  ^pociredtbi^  the  treaMtesbe  mii^t  bat«  ismqjiijted 
llMiMfeiiag Mo Ae beiinii of  bis  bearet^,  HMKtA  in  its  gi«Mfth,  Ibr 
tMnt  cTtbift  fmMtcik  #ych  n  nbniiy  would  bim  tiffiibAMd,«nd  fihleb  a 
giMtam  f^fff^  wMdd  bat^  ttfibrded,  «aid  Itoomeri  to  ^hmtAm  lift 
MWittMiMs  by  IK  'M^diiuiii  ^  oM  tbitigs*  No  ^|itfOMAitticnt  je  "ioivwr 
than  ifeMt  wbicb  k  itflioted  hy  the  re^aiction  of  •oar  own  sin. 

»  CuusWig  10o»my  llMdii  «h«t  Aie  ob«»ch  of  God  h  bottni  10  bfl^ 
iiib^WJN  %iio  Wjoy  n  gMd  lepon  of  Ihem  that  aio  wiiboai.  TKe, 
boirefei^  in  grMtt  nmuiMPe  dep^adk  on  yourselves.  I  oooe  beaid  ia  pe»- 
90ti  speak  of  the  vMfekcss  of  >a  minister  tbui,  ''  If  be  were  doing  miH^ 
jgpoA  to  diat  ^^f  they  woeAd  give  him  a  better  coilt''  lo  thespiilt  of 
this  remarlc,  tt  ftoelKid.the  Aitferieans  aet;  for,  in  the  Um*ted  States,  ^ 
tmriold,  It  toilMer  iHulnbt  bring  an  action  to  recover  bfe  salary ;  since 
ilhotr1«W'dllimlnei,%bl(t  ft  1g«  paMit^ 'business  to  teitcb  his  AmVgB  lb 
%elMfie8l,iAd  ifte^htfidtMe  bin  ((taty,  jtbeie  wooMije  rio  ocbaiioti  ^ 
WHg  bisMli.  *  If yiw  ^hie tbim,  yoM*o^n  ch«maer,  abd'thtt tff  yMr 
iiiiibMfr.g^Miii  j«i(»geoeroittfstfppoft/    pp.  50^9^. 

;    we.^<]A  yt^tion,.%tlMf(U^ 

^iOfte  iani^clitho.  •roa^akider'of thepMtagais  mittaa.  iWiag 
f^og Jt)ic(  Qtiiibdv  4b9«gbbi  wd  m^gd  Um^^ik  wibish  Uu 


feretwoft/thaeh^paya  his  brethren  bui  an  41  -  .^^^rx-^^ 
Mdpouae  that  '  ungenerona  trMitoent  on  the  ptjlt  oTtfcjnf. 
e^^e,  wonid  render  it  diflkmlt  for  liittft^  l^do  ftttii^^j^^ 

£  There  is  much  that  is  impressive  ai«l  highl^T^  dtfWmi^^f 
^ittetition  in  this  sermon*  and  we  earnestly  recoikiiaieiid  ht^  Ad 
fenmdX  of  our  readers.  Tlie  exceptions  which  we  mig^'be 
disposed  to  make  to  its  general  excellene^/ would  ^eMWt: 
chiefly  a  ifewincwtioiiB  statemenU  andextiayligapeiei  oAi^^ 
9Kb«nite,4igit^.^tb>Mr;BeniieU,.tha^  aiiiod»<>f  poi*9MttiQA 
dhsotoely  iw>timt«ry,  ;is  moat  in  jharmony  with  tha  gttmi^^af 
i\sr  religion;  and  most  honourable  to  the  Church. 


take  a  seat,  or  entirelv  abstain  evea  from  en^xing^ovr^door^,  UibcaooOt 

1^alie4  a  tax.  Yet  il  has  so  much.of  die  appevaaca  of  a  rate  imposeo^ 

and  is.  so  unequal  in  itsoperation,  that  I  mo^  earaesdy  eiUroal;  yow  fo 

•»weccde,dij&  as^fiBuras  j^ssible,.  by  providing  for  the  soppoit  of  jour. 

mmisters,  clii^y  by  vpluotary  subscriptions,/  to  wbicb  every  ^one  may 

'^e^  accprding  as  Gpd  has  blessed  him  mi^  f^l^S;  ^  tfSiaQt^ 

Tor  your  sakes  as  well  as  your  ministers  T  urgje  this^  chail^i  fa  It  jft 

only  lii  proportion  as  Ihe  suppoi:t  of  your  oasitpr  is  £ba  spontsopous 

^^sioo^pf  ja  gi^tfiful  heajl;, .  ani^ipus  to  reiider  ioftft  kind  i«ttti»  fi»r 

spJ^W  blQssin«  re^        that  U  secures  the  ,f0l^pii,9mp^ 

oituc  ptiykonr  which  is  bet^i;  than  l«e/    p.  24. ,  .       .  ,  .    .  ^  .    .  *..  » 

.  .<  JSe,fipl>sftisfied*  then,  with  payiag  a  mcie  saatfcat  SalMi  UmmU 
jQ9u)d;U0t  deyiseii^  i|ioie  eii^plupil  way .  io  jalfMi«iiCe;fitfMi0|9^  jmimifA 
STfm;  oar^churcbeiirg^imo^  to  nwrisleia,  jwl  iMMiMSiia  9^ 
:Wbfrn  thf^  perv>qs».of  vastly <#ii9bi«at;Qirayi«fU*«im»^  ii^tfi  mmnf^ 
f)m9.re»t,  9w  f^thf^^^ysjuOm  saoreAiMKbe  cm^fhti^r  snoifctr  ^t 
maun  innqb> aad^ibe third  fantip  ,  TWswitlalivipkfae thecals, !•:• 
4»iOrirt  d^gm;  >i|trttiaiHii5ah9iiidbie  owing  Mhmmff^Smmm^^ 
totbe  ^x^f^o^Bmanfk  i^i  the  pburch..  iEfery  niwa  dhsidd.  im  'w6\fmtti. 
4^t!frhtt  mtf^  ff» .cheji:  sittiog.is  |>ui  a  saudl  fiwt.oC  cbe^fiiaMiril- 
iiUxm»;^*fy^^9xi«^<^j^h  %if  «oC  entirelv,  Om  the  violiiali^  ml^ 
t^BfifiiiuDm^ithtf^  wha.gbt;  ^ccpr4ing.So4MtTSci^«iSMai^  ^  A» 
di%eiii<Aeg|i;i9 iaj mhipb^hay  love  the.caate <4  v^Uffim  .  /        :,i*^t 

.  di^jf  iMa.ip.ib«Borifini3M  nMP,  bow.cpiaptet^Iy  bewMnay^iicbiitMtti 
laM^ivtbfl^iAM  1 !  TbeAi;  .evpemUtans  ky  psifbapai.  tMMqibtwii.thtf 
Ofc^uK  pa9|Kvr|ii^;49MP.a^gf9i»ia,a>}{i^  aadgwty  itbey^  wM^lluPik  il 

ijillitljfiii^ifi  tbayr.9h<mid;^«i  t9«ca(y,gmHiasjv]MWf;^  IJmm  k»mi 

bumble  style,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  between  twenty  andoilt^. 
y«la  >%!■»/  /'.JaoiMB^iijpliaidid.  pmsptiDni;  aha/ 1  immMmvim,  |rla> 
^Birtnftrffl^ji  Bifir If  gnu  ii  hiinrtiil  ftianlU  ptftmmp^y.  WimiiAmm 
km^ii  aiii  il*artai^pra;ta^iitiftsy  iaMl4MWBrtsa>>a»  iitoiii  Mifi.vtfl 


•  > 


d«acon's  office,  are  ako  highly  important.  Deaoons  '  ha^ve^io 
^;atMM^  tiir^  tlbl^  that  of  the  Lord,  that  of  the  poor,  fna* 
l^^jQiniBtier'9  taVle.'  Of  the  last  two«  however,  ipaiiy  ^h]i^ 
bdld'tWo^ce;,  Sjoaic^ly  ever  think;  and  it  ia  for  want  o^a 
|RQpetir)Bolitiitudep9  the  part  of  the  deacons  with  reg^  P^^^^ 
fi»ii^iaffeir's  iiMyme^  that  many  ^  nuniater  is  as  popr  as  lie  .19.  .  , 

4f>i*'*Foriraiiy  on<  oantinilM  Mr.  Betinet,  *  on  httring'tteniiHrdbla 
^totaaoe  ilNa  sMUe  ckurchtfl  9i!e^  should  eKcisiiD  against  them,  *  4MMM 
wittcbesr  I  should  not  irQiidtr»  but  I  should  aot  ooiMout .  JTmLl 
woyld  say.  Look  ai  their  fubscrjpiions  to  odier  objects.  They  give  tp  ihn 
Misifdhary  Society,  almost  as  much  as  tbey  rsiste  for  their  minister ; 
AeV'tfcIti  m  this,  Uberal  contrfbutlotis  to  the  Bible  snrl Tract  Sodbtlci;  ixSf 
$al)b'ith  SdiobH,  Hospitals,  and  phpeiwariA,  till  their  charities  doufc^ 
<)>  thebld  their  tontribtitibns  to  their  mitiister^i  support*  Nay, ib^  erStt 
mlcribi^  Id  dther  miaistefs,  If  tbey  do  not  support  their  own.-  If  to  iiSii 
lift  |)^#ott  should  reply,  the  more  shame  for  them  I  Bo  they. not  know;^ 
t^^i  |the  God  who  says,  **  I  bate  robbery  for  burot  ofienng,"  ar(d  bidstbei)^ 
K^jUftt  htfort  they  are  generous,  mgft  blow  upon  tbdr  cb^rtties,  ta^ei^' 
frdt^ih^ir  |>astor's  just  recompense.;  as  men  would  npoo  the  alms  o^ 
liha  who  should  keep  back  ^the  wa^es  of  bis  labourers,  and  d}eiV64^| 
*^D[i)tlook  upon  my  charitable  subscri^  *  '       •* 

^^  ^Qt  Icaviiig'these  strsQ^  facts,  my  object  is,  to  answer  hTin'  who; 
Aolitd  enquire  after  the  cau^e  of  this  contradiction,  between  y&d'ar/jf 
yourselves.  How  is  it,  we  ar6  asked,  that  the  same  men  are  at  bnCe  cov^ 
tMsi'Viiil  liberal,  geheroits  t6  those  whom  they  never  saw,  and  unjiuii  to^ 
sra«d#tlfe  ttian,  Whom  theypii>feBS  to  see  every 'sabbath  ak'shaDgalcif 
GhMf>'  I  cifil  easily  solve  the  inyuery.  it  is  because  ministers  arejaoded^^ 
cMtitrrHM  men.-  You  exclaim,  •  this'  only'  iocrsaaes  the  dilteufc^.'  it 
pMrMlriO'rtfJlio^  J  meahv  then^  ibat  ministers  plead evesy  otiMangWMir 
tmm  Jbm  ibeir  own,  Tfaeir  aealous  advocacylias  dispiiiyai  tbrncSamm 
oMe'MiMiflwy*  Bible,  sad  Tract  &bdet«Bs,  a^^ldb  fcilb.  thr  liiMfeal' 
adMtf <idtf iMtsAs,  IM  M  ibesf  ^ovUenl  jjosiitiitio]^  #m/unipsl>f^^  wi|^^ 
faodv^  Bin^ihey^GSRiam,  wiU  ppi  plead  ft^f  theii^^tts^ ..  Wi^j.fnflfmn 

Hftimitm  Miyngyr,  aad  is  Ibera  npoufekelo^PTj^b  ' 


SMktbey^  «oflmd  v^  pp^e  in  ppvir^y*  bc^a^l^  thpy^  am  mainly  ^^ 
dev9utcd  to  tU  imejte^  i/.oth^i;^?  Ko^  V^}f»  ^  {iMbJial  dfi^acj^'li. 
wil^il^d  -ibieii^  cause.  Tkfy  snaU  OQt  suier  ipr  th^lr  ex<5r Ikarei': ;  iU 
tbsjf'DllMBeeirttiy^tbev^^  cau«^tn  all  its  %bi»;  till  fheii  ftftftandrtA^i 
thi'Jif  cUi^nhi;  i  wiy  shry^  thar  daims  on  uur  gen(«itt4fltipMii»'>«ad  wirib 
awf  the  MhiD^thathisngi(intu>spilong  as  itctwi»ii(Sd;  thtf^tftlSMJiii 
ogair^tiiaft  laittiitf  tpq»wirtcd»  Wt»M«rthet»  ifrjmrtp6  t^iwhii^aas^  his* 

q«iiieApteisioD9«tMaMli  I^Mir  Aai t<e^hlat4bpttt|tdiiiilMi yrij 
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veijt  i|1)  the  rest,  and  the  whole  people  from  doiqg  their  <ljity  t^ 
th^  minister  of  iheir  choice.  I  know  of  no  way  by  which  that  man  can 
escape  the  condemnation  of  Christ  for  rubbing  the  minister,  not  only  of 
what  he  himself  dwed  lb  his  support,  but  also  of  all  that  he  prevented 
others  from  giving,  except  by  retiring  from  an  office,  for  which  the  soul 
of  a  niggani  is  unfit,  or  obtaining  from  Christ  a  generous  heart  moie  like 
the  Saviour's  own. 

«  Some,  however,  soothe  themselves  by  saying,  but  our  minisier  ifr 
contented.  How  do  they  know  ?  Because  he  does  not  complain.  Vifhat 
tben,  must  a  minister's  delicacy  alwa>s  be  tried,  by  being  left  to  suffer 
until  he  is  compelled  io  complain  ?  Is  this  generous  ?  Ought  not  hi% 
charge  to  think  it  their  duty  to  consider,  whether  he  has  not  rcasoa  to 
complain  ;  and  if  they  arc  cont^cious  that  he  hay,  should  they  not  de- 
termine to  spare  his  feelings  by  never  leaving  him  to  ask  for  ihat  additiuv 
10  his  income,  which  they  feel  to  be  his  due  ?     pp.  37.— 39, 

We  have  known  instances  in  which  the  conscientious  pastor 
has  submitted  to  exigency,  rather  than  risk  in  any  degree  hw 
hold  on  the  afTections  of  his  people,  or  any  measure  of  his  use- 
fulness, by  a  complaint  as  to  the  narrowness  of  his  stipends  We 
have  been  credibly  informed  of  one  instance,  in  which  a  deacon 
accidentally  called  on  his  pastor  on  the  Smidajr,  and  found  htn^ 
dtnino'  with  his  family  on  potatoes.  Smitten  with  self-reproachv 
he  made  the  circumstance  known  among  the  con^egation,  and 
the  minister's  income  was  instantly  doubled.    Frequently  the 
fault  does  not  lie  with  the  people :  it  originates  in  the  appoinV 
ment  of  deacons  ignorant  of  their  duty,   or  unfaithful  to  their 
trust.  A  deacon  ought  to  be  a  man  of  business  as  well  as  a  man 
of  prayer,  ruling  his  own  house  well,  and  not  greedy  of  filthy 
lucre.  The  neglect  of  this  Apostolic  caution  has  proved  the  ruin 
9f  piaay  a  minister's  peace,  and  blighted  the  prosperity  of  many 
a  church*  Nominal  deacons  are  worse  than  none.    Sometimes* 
a  church  is  found  languishing  under  the  su{>erintendence  ojf 
some  two,  or  perhaps  one  venerable  sexagenarian,  whose  dea- 
eotiahip  is  a  dead  weight  upon  its  exeitions.    No  trust  ou^ht  to 
be-  sunned  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  whether  it  in* 
volves  properly  or  only  power.    It  is  a  minister's  best  security, 
to  have  the  fdllest  number  of  deacons  that  the  church  will  admit 
oft'  it  renders  him  less  dependent  on  any  one  indrndoal,  and  it 
tends  to  preclude  a  jealousy  OQth^part  of  the  congregstiuD 
widi  regai4  to  1^  direction  of  church  affairs.    The  frequent 
recognition  of  flieir  power  of  electing  deacons,  would  lead  them 
tocpii4^  in  them  as  representatives,/in  the  management  of 
0OBe  matters  which  common  discretion  mayforbia  tamjEdLei 
the  subject  of  public  discussion.    All  the  objections  wtiich. 

geem  tq  He  againat  the  Congregational  n^ode  of  church-^^ 

Hjent,  wiU»  we  arepersuaded,  be  found  to  originate  in  a  ] 
fi^  ^epsituief  ettnerf roan  the  spiritof  the  Apostolic  injuoei 


Bentfett  on  the  Support  of  the  CAristian  Ministry:        SH 

^^t  frbin  what  no  system  of  policy  can  remedy/  the  absenc^^  of 
true  religion.* 

With  regard  to  the  generosity,  the  disinterestedness  of  ioQinisr ' 
terSj,  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  who  enter  th^  Dissent*! 
JQg  ministry,  our  private  information  would  afford  us  th^  in^an^\ 
of  amply  substantiating  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  Mr,  Ben- 
nett has  affirmed.  Still,  it  were  as  well  to  disarm  those  who  may 
be  aware  of  fitcts  of  a  different  kind,  by  the  admission,  that  the 
rank  of  life  from  which  ouracademies  are  chiefly  replenished,  ia 
not  such  as  to  render  the  Dissenting  ministry  an  ineligible  mode 
of  support.  And  as  t6  a  large  class  of  worthy  and  efficient  la- 
bourers, but  whose  capacity  would  never  have  raised  them,  in 
any  other  line  of  life,  above  the  lower  ranks,  while  we  fully  ad- 
mit their  claims  on  the  generous  support  of  their  own  people, 
yet,  we  cannot  admit  that  they  are  much  worse  off  than  tliey 
would  have  been  as  mechanics  or  little  shopkeepers.  Talentjt 
we  believe,  generally  fetches  its  price  in  the  Dissenting  ministry* 
Would  to  God  that  solid  worth  and  Apostolic  piety  always  did 
ajfio !      But  whatever  ground  of  discouragement  and  just  com- 

S{aint  may  exist,  there  are  good  things  enough  in  the  shape  of 
>iBsenting  benefices,  to  operate  as  some  temptation,  when  com- 
bined with  the  gentility  of  the  cloth,  and  the  chance  of  a  prize  ■ 
in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  to  a  brisk  young  fellow  who  is  inGi- 
natieiit  of  the  counter  or  the  desk,  the  warehouse  or  the  bench* 
Nor  is  even  the  average  of  the  incomes  of  Dissenting  ministers 
so  much  below  the  stipends  of  many  curates  in  our  proud  and 
wealthy   Establishment,  as  to  render  Conformity,  where  the 
choice  presents  itself,  a  much  more  attractive  alternative:     But; 
sometimes,  these  pulpit  adventurers  do  at  length  conform,  and 
the  Dissenting  ministry  happily  gets  rid  of  them. 
The  loudest  complaints  against  the  niggardliness  of  Dissenters 
towards  their  ministers,  we  are  apt  to  believe,  proceed  frpna.; 
disappointed  rather  than  from  suffering  men.    Some  who  hayej 
nott  entered  the  ministry  from  mercenary  or  improper  mptiye^j 
ha«?e,either  been  betrayed  by  tJieir  own  impnidejrice  into.-e^^^. 
b^unrassments  which  have  compromised  their  respeotabiljty^  agdi^^ 
toidermined  their  influence,  or  have  causrht  the  infeetion^of  Br 
trading ^mrit,  %nd  nmrmur  only  because,  they  ^e  JV^t  q^akj^f 
money.    And  some  crr^mstking  caoriey.^byT^meajflws^lgl^g^^c^^ 


•  .*  wMfjp  may  lake  this  occasion  of  recomm^tiding  tooQr:R?aderk:c<er; 
robn^ntitJrd  ''  1'be  Work  and  the  Reward  of  Faiihful  DGacnas^'';bjE'ji(^ 
Ncwinftu  «f  Stepney,  which  contains  some  faigbly  useftil  hi|^|$<  ^  it  by* 
ne.ioranr,  bbwevtn',  exhausts  the. subject,  and  ¥>roe  pou>t%  su*^  jiHi^uedi^ 
roiKh  loa  superficially.    The  duty  of  .the  Deacons  to  [Kovi^fprt^  ^ffSSi 

is  made  to  illustrate  or  enforce  this^pirt  of  tKeir  office'/  "'  s--  -^ 

2  E  2 


S9E       ^niMtt  onif^&tgponofpB  Chiittia^  m^fitij^ 

^'e  Proprieties  atad  the  true  spirit  of  the  ministenal  cbsracter* 

ik&d  such  iodindualsmay  be  found  complaiph^  that  tkcy-aie 

ftlVdn  to  tik^se  expedients,  when,  possiply,  the  same  inteaae^ 

ntki  with  which  the^e  secular  concerns  are.piuvued,  had  itbmen 

tiktried  into  the  discharge  of  all  their  pastoral  duties,  would  Iia^re 

issued,  not  only  in  an  extension  of  their  ui^e^lness,  hat  inaa 

iqvi^\  improvement  of  their  income.    Others  turn  merchants  oo 

:a  larger  scale:  they  will  have  a  chapel  of  their  own,  and  be  at 

'^e  mercy  of  no  deacons  and  no  people,  hut  issue  their  quajv 

terly  tickets  of  admission,  and  be  their  awn  paymaster. .  And 

fhey  have  their  reward.    Several  of  tnese  chapeUnmngers  faaTe 

aucceeiled  in  filling  the  house,  and  are  guowi^g  riui.    And 

iScLtae  men  will  be  SJijnong  the  loudest  in  deprecatiog  the  nansow 

spirit  (^Dissenters,  and  in  pitying  the  ^ckless  pastors  who  ane 

f^d  io  be  starving  on  narrow  incomes.    Some,  indeed,  thus 

pr^a^^ti  Christ  for  tponey  ;  and  the  best  that  can  be  said,  is, 

**  What  then  ?  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  if  Christ  is 

preached,  we  will  therein  rejoice/' 

But  there  are  other  ministers,  who  make  far  less  bustlie  in^e 
religious  world  than  these  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  Temiple,  and 
who  give  away  fewer  guineas  to  reliffious  societies,  but  whose 
reward  shall  be  great  in  heaven*    in  every  age,  amencenary 
spirit  has  Wen  the  foulest  pest  of  the  Church ;  and  it  signifies 
little  what  form  it  assumes.     But  shew  us  the  minister  who  for 
twent]^  years  denies  himself  a  servant,  that  he  may  beable  to 
giye  his  guinea  or  his  five  guineas,  when  a  case  of  distresa  {ue- 
senjts  itself,  and  who  is  munificent  simply  by  means  of  aelf- 
denial,  where  another  would  be  in  straits ;— or  the  minister 
who,  without  making  a  merit  of  it,  refuses,  for  the  bribe  of  a 
larger  salary,  to  desert  a  post  of  duty,  and  to  fling  awa;^  liie  af- 
fections of  a  united  people,  although  they  cannot  raise  him 
much  above  a  bare  maintenance ; — or  the  humble  and  self-de- 
voted servant  of  Cnrist,  who  can  be  content  to  labour  in  ob» 
scurity  for  his  thirty  or  forty  years,  in  the  lowliest  poren^, 
among  the  poor,  ana  yet  be  happy  to  live  and  die  in  the  sccrice ; 
•—we  could  name  not  a  few  such  men  in  the  Bissentio^  aiinis- 
trjr,  and  these  are  the  generous  men.  who  have  drunk  mtn  the 
q>irit  of  their  profession,  and  who  alone  acting  up  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's excellent  exhortation,  '  consecrate  themselves  to  serve 
'*  Xlhrisi's  interests,  and  trust  him  to  take  care  of  theirs.^ 
There  is  one  topic  to  which  we  are  surprised  that  the  Preacher 
'   onditted  to  allude  in  discussing  the  geiferal  subject  of  the  mp- 
^   port  of  the  Christian  ministry.    If  the  Gospel  is  to  bepueached 
'  to  the  poor,  it  must  be,  in  many  cases,  preached  to  tbem.ander 
circiimstani^es  which  render  it  absolutely  impoaBibls.liNr  ihe 
ninmster  io  derive  iiia  support  .fiMn  ^e  'eoHtfiitolJiNV>otf'«4hf 


pi^jaoji-iaie  daily 4rf  i^^vitfambwdrCif  €biAohM:totifl«ta6bii$p 
to^fmnkin  aid  of  soch  miiriBtexs  And  dmrches*  would  .|itcqp.lit 
bes^d^iiriy  ipdiealed  by  the  practice  of  ,tbe^riina4iii««hnrQbfiA» 
tiwttHt  cannot  ad^t  etdier  Mia9MyDB^..0pGieti«ss^.orti&iUli 
Bmi^^  'COT  liofpitab.  or  dispeoaanaa,  to.  Jbaaea  piu»<clai# 
^  GbHstiao  benevolence.    The.  adnuraUa  institiitiaBB  Imi^ 
aelief  of  Diaaenting  mi&iatera^  .which  at  praaeot  eiLiat»:  dewfif 
to, be  better  known  and  more  generally  supported^  m  ikfk 
fiinda  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  meat  the  neceasitiet  of  t^ 
tiinoB,    The  poor,  after  all  that  can  be  m^d  in  eaforcaow^- of 
Ibe  duty  of  eopporting  the  Christian  ministry,  and  after  «sJ|| 
that  can  be  done  towards  its  support,  we  shall  always  hxsti^ 
ajnong  us ;  poor  cburches  and  poor  ministers ;  and  these  Jbaw 
tlaiass  wbiob  are  too  often  lost  sight  Gf  amid  the  general  stir, 
-^ad  ri¥idry»  and  glass  of  highly  patronized  and  more  splenc^id 
inatkulions*    We  have  pleasure  ^n  atatinff,  that  although,  this 
aubjeot  is  not  distinctly  adverted  to  in  tbe  sermon,  M^mtavfr 
profits  may  arise  from  its  sale*  are  to  be  devated  *  to  the  Assist* 
'  ance  of  ministers  whose  pecuniary  difficulties  may  jpro«»t]^ 
'  *.  Mittfid  neoessity  for  such  a  discpurse/    The  best  'mesas  of 
aTOvdbig'this  assistance  would  fajarre  lairly  come  within.tbe  apb^ 
jeet*    I^cal  associations  have  sometimes  embraced  this  ^bjaiot^ 
Wttbeir  must  necessarily  be  inadequate  to  the  general  eiJgenugy* 
Many  hundreds  a  year  are  raised  by  the  London  congreffsliipiif 
ibr  we  purpose  of  afibrdingaid  to  eonntry  minist^v- aetvusg 
narrosr  stipends*  and  ace  unoatentatiously  distributed  .eys>ai^ 
samnal  grsht*    But  these  fends  have  by  no  means  kept  paiiie 
with  the  depression  of  the  times,  and  the  increasing  number  <^ 
ap^icants.    There  are  rich  congregations  in  the  country  as  inceU 
asmliondon;  and  we  have  never  heard  any  good  reasm  as<p 
signed,  why  they  might  not  in  like  manner  contribflbe  of  their 
abundance  to  the  want  of  their  poorer  brethren. 

•It  mast  not  be  concealed,  that  a  very  inadequate  sense  of 
the  daiins  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  a  liberal  suppot4^  ia 
changeable  on  all  i^eligious  denominations;  We  have  no  oo 
•asnon  to  erccp^  the  members  of  the  Establishment.  What  Any 
give  t0  their  own  clergy,  is  for  the  most  part  griven  of  necessity 
and  grudgingly ;  and  both  the  occasion  of  Lord  HsnpwlDy> 
Bill  and  die  opposition  raised  against  it»  wtsnld  amply  beap^uff 
nni  .'in  retorting  the  charge  broi%ht  against  Seelnriiuirumi^  of 
'  starving  its  owa  cense.-  But  we  make  the  remark -chiefly  in 
.  lefcrenoe  to  Congregational  Dissenters,  whose  libesality  af  n 
faod^4  estimated  in  relation  to  their  ag||^regate  weaMi^*  mlltfae^ 
d'ooapaeieon  wilii  thatof  any  class.m9ie*comma^ty^'itnd 
]pet, '^we  :  reptet*  that  very  inadequate  notioiis  .are  ^pfdvai^at 
aaiang  ibmi  xm  the  aubjeot'  in  qneation.  Itss  apqint  gn  which 
^va  wMUdepeaeate  any  aagiy  eipresaion  id  feeliiig/ ««drrall 


ftd  Xaucm  for'  Opporiiioh,  ifc. 

Her  Itfe  conveys  d  ttrfkin^neproor  t<>  muny  wh«),  wittt  equal  tftltnts  tM 
^uiii'mlTaiitages,  are  stilly  if  not  hlati^  at  lease  blaiih,  in  the  vrorld  and 
ib  the  church/ 


^'  The  cheeiful  and  steady  composure  witB  which  she 

il>r  her  dissolution,  when  ner  recovery  was  pronounced  hope* 
Tess ;  the  firmness  with  which  her  mind  grasped  the  certain 
hopeof  immoitality,  and  the  solicitude  she  manifested  for  the 
fellgious  interests  of  her  household,  are  highly  striking  and  ex* 
^mplary.  We  sincerely  concur  in  the  hope  that  the  publication 
by  Its  monitory  efficacy,  may  realize  the  obvious  intention,  and 
itiore  dian  repay  the  affectionate  labouiB  of  the  Biographer. 

Art.  IX.  Reasont^or  Oppoiition  to  the  Principles  and  Mtanares  of  the 
Present  Admnut ration.     8vo.   pp.  5S.  Londoii.  1821. 

fflplffS:  pamphlet  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  originality, 
-"-  or  powerful  eloquence,  or  depth  of  thought,  but  tlie  Author 
treads  m  the  steps  of  Mr.  Hume,  whose  arithmetipal  eloquence 
has  been  found  far  diore  efficient  than  the  most  splendid  de- 
daination.    H«  rests  his  reasona  mainly  on  facts  and  figures, 
Ule  hardest  of  all  arguments.    The  great  fault  of  the  pamphlet 
is,  that  it  beUrays  too  much  of  the  party-writer,  beiuj^  written 
tllroughout  in  the  spirit  of  an  indictment.    The  Wnter  con- 
cludes bis  address  with  calling  upon  that  proportion  of  the 
people  of  England  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  electing 
representatives,  to  exercise  their  invaluable  privilege,  at  the 
i^xt  general  Election,  by  rejecting  the  supporters  of  ministers 
Asif  Uie  people  really  had  it  in  their  power  to  deprivie  any  set 
c^  ministers  of  a  Parliamentary  majority  !    No  ^  the  country  is 
fairly  wedded  to  the  present  ministry,  to  have  and  to  hold,  for 
richer  for  poorer,  for  better  for  worse*  in  sickness   and  in 
health*  and  death  alone  can  them  part.   To  displace  them  is  out 
of  the  question  :  to  oppose  them  by  all  constitutional  means, 
may  be  reasonable  enough ;  and  even  a  party  opposition  is 
better  than  none.    But,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  such  patriotic  en* 
deavoors,  we  fear  that  thingi  must  be  worse'  before  they  are 
better :  t^ey  must  at  least  become  so  bad  as  to  make  the  Aris* 
tbcracy  take  part  with  the  people ;  and  then,  and  not  tUl  then, 
need  we  dream  of  a  change  of  system.    In  the  mean  time,  there 
i§  liU^^  justice  in  making  out  the  Administration  to  be  the  root 
of  all  evil.    To  charge  them  with  bring  the  author^  of  oar 


preaent  auffarii^gs,  is  manifestly  unfair*  We  are  naw  hnl  pay- 
ing the  pride  of » twiflte  years  glorious  war,  which  to  Mir  lano* 
ed  gentry,  clergy,  ar^,  navy»  contraetors*  and  loan  Jobben, 


was  a  source  of  the  highest  satisfaction ;  into  the  spirit  of  which 
these  large  oiassea  of  the  nation  entered'  with  enthustusoi.  Why 
blame  the  Mtniftter  for  the  madneas^  of  t^e  aatiea  t    The  oonp 


Aftcutt's  AH  ijf  JB^cwh^i.  ifi^  f77 

^    1  {>(liefM^  ft(  tl^  {|retetit  AdmtniMiitjba  lo  Meet  ihe  extraoii^inacy 

ii      exigenijy,  of  affaire  may  be  ^fcdtietktd ;  biitof  flirir  sitit^riiy  ki 
wisniAgto  niecft  ittyahy  niedns  shoit  of  crij)plitog  theiJ^  p^- 
tr0ii&ge,  there  ifl  no  reason  to  doubt.    OppositioD/then,  irtt 
^e  lK)pe§t  opposition,  ought  to  be  directed  •tigainst- IfttfaBUrea 
'a/i(5fJjp>iM^l6fe,  whb  fife  but 'th«cr*lihft«i, 

'tfte  representatives,  kftd' the  agi^iit^  6f  ii  SVit^*  «tf ]^oKftefc, 
'^I'hich  neither  ongiM^^  Iheih,  n6t  m\\  dl^VWi  th^ta-,  mi 
-]  1%'Kich  greater  ta^htis  would  only '  rendei^  mdr6  (birmidlibl^"t& 
;.tiie  w^eUkfe  of  tlie  couirfiy.  '  "^ 

» ■ ' 

Artr  X«   1.  jl  Trtatise  en  the  Art  qf  Braoing,  exhibiting  the  Lonikm 
.' -  ' Afa^ltt of  fir^^ing Porter^  Brown  Stout,  Ale, Tiibie 6cer,aiKl  varipNs 
other  Kinds  of  Malt  Liquors*     By  Frederick  Acciioi.   Plutc^*  l^o. 
fi;;  122.    Price  9s.     London.    18120. 

4.  A  Trcdtmbn  the.  Ari  of  maiiffg  Whefrom  fiatirk  ftuiU  i  eiM- 

.    .iMU'Dg  the  Cbeniicfil  PrluciplC'S  oo  wlrich  tbc  Art  of  \^iniMnt^ng  de- 

,  j>tn^  ;  the  Fruits  best  adapted  far  home-ltoade  Wines,  and  the  M^'tfjl 

.    of  preparing  Ihem.     By  f  r^etic  Accuitt.     l2mo,  pp.  9S.    Ptifc^SS. 

^  .)L4^ndofl.     1820.  .  .  •  .-: 

6.    A  jfTdeiit&i  Trt^tin  iormder  the  JrtltfBrncv^  ntort  ^tu^  .  J^ 

IkMtL  ACCOltt,  in  compfliofi^  his  tredtid^  on  Witie^;  faa^liM^ 
^^^  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Slaccultoch's  Vafrfabte  <^  Iled[i0ll4je 
on  the  An.of  making  Wine"' ;  a  work  by  no  meaiis  sii'p^f^radd 
hj.  the  present  manual.   .    . 

Ihr.  A/s  Treatise  on  Brewing  must  de  allowed  (b  be  coinpre^ 
bensiTe^.  ind^  to  the  Trade,  will  be,  we  doub^  npt,  sufihcient]yf 
int^elligfible.  bhving  enough  <tf  sdentifitj  principle  to  grve  perCaioty 
'<or  flie  dimi^nt  iirot^sseSr  tntl  cdnfaining  doftie  bighry  useful 
Tables.  The  chief  fault  of  the  work  1»^  tfatt  ks  direistions  «fe 
feme wliat  too  complicated^  and  relate  to  a  scale  of  proeeeding^ 
{99  l^rge^  i^  be  readily  tinderstood  arid  advaiili^^biisty  <dbpted 
by  unsciefiUfic  persons  in  iheif  dbmestiodperatmhs;'  Yfi'Mi^ 
scriG^  fhe  AutHorVshort  historical  IntfodW^tioli:  -'  :  : : : 


*   ^  ^  *  1 


. /.I SSi^artotprftj^Hiigyinpus  liquors  from  nutritive  Jap naceous  sceJs^ 
piBMiouidjr^vldf!^^  to  this  process  of  gerniinati^^^  or  mailing,  appears^ 
tQ.J\a9^:'b;|Bn,-^knowp  and  practised  in  very  reniote  Iges,;  itnoD^.  thoB^^ 
People  wtu^  lived  iu'coumries  that  are  not  adapted  (bribe  cultufifi  of  the 

gj^pe.    .  '■'■■'*  *     ,         ■  /••'  ^    ^-^    30 

*.Tfii^  ancipht. Greek'  writers  gave'  the  nam&of  bMr)ey-^iAife4IO0Mtt|ff 
irq}^Qj^:':'l.*h(;  1hV^htion;<)f  br^mg  is-ascnhMp th«^  ^y^dl^sfirft-yml 
Wbence^it  sf'cms'ta'bave  passed  to  those  weste^Fnatio'ns  vrbicb.  wferre^scV^ 
tied  by  the  colonics  that  migmtcd  from  the  east.  The  rown  of;  Pehifiii^any/ 
situated  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  was  parcicuhurl^  €^e()l^a4^ 


3'?8  Accum'fl  Art  of  Brewing,  tft. 

its  manufacture  of  malt  liquors.    Herodotus  attributes  t&e  discofery  ef 
the  art  of  brcwmg  to  Isis,'  tbe  wife  of  Osiris. 

<  Galen,  who  lived  at  Rome,  and  flouri«»bed  in  tbe  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  Dioscorides,  the  favourite  of  Mark  Antony,  were  neither  of 
them  strangers  to  ale. 

*  Tacitus  informs  us»  that  beer  was  known  in  very  remote  ages  among 
the  northern  nations,  and  that  this  liquor  was  the  favourite  drink  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  Danes,  as  it  had  been  of  their  ancestors,  the  Germans. 
Before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  believed  that  drinking  large 
and  frequent  draughts  of  fermented  malt  liquors  was  one  of  the  chWf 
felicities  which  those  heroes  enjoyed,  which  were  admitted  into  ihe  ball 
of  Odin. 

. '  After  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  this  country,  malt  liquors 
were  substituted  for  mead,  and  became  the  most  general  drink  of  all  the 
ancient  Britons ;  both  ale  and  beer  is  (are)  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina, 
king  of  Wessex. 

*  Among  the  different  kinds  of  drinks  provided  for  a  royal  banquet  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  ale  is  particularly  specified.  In 
Scotland  and  Wales  they  had  at  that  time  two  kinds  of  ale,  called  common 
ale,  and  aromatic  ale,  both  of  which  were  considered  as  articles  of  great 
luxury  among  the  Welsh.  Wine,  it  appears,  was  then  unknown  even  to 
the  king  of  Wales. 

*  Buchan,  in  his  history  of  Scotland,  mentions  the  use  of  mall  liquor 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  calls  it  vmum  esfngihu  corrMitii9* 

*  The  heroic,  but  ill-€sled,  Mungo  Park^  found  the  art  of  brewing 
beer  among  the  negroes  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.    They  prepare 

.  the  seed  of  the  Holcus  Spkatus  nearly  in  tbe  same  manner  as  we  do 
barley,  and  he  says  that  their  beer  was,  to  his  taste,  equal  to  the  best 
strong  malt  liquor  he  had  ever  tasted  in  his  native  country. 

'  All  tbe  ancient  malt  liquors,  however,  seem  to  have  been  made 
entirely  of  barley,  or  some  other  farinaceous  grain,  and  therefore  were 
not  generally  calculated  for  long  keeping,  as  this  quality  depends  con- 
siderably, though  not  entirely,  on  the  bitter  principle  of  the  bops  with 
which  the  liquor  is  impregnated.  The  use  of  this  plant  in  the  art  of 
brewing  is  of  modem  date/ 

Mr.  Hayman's  is  a  useful  little  Tolame,  with  caloulationSt 
tables^  and  an  appendix  strongly  recoromeiiding  the  mixtare 
of  a  proportion  of  unmalted  barley  with  the  regularly  prepared 
Mftlt* 


% 
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^0^  6enifemen  ah^  PubBshers  inhq  have  wort*  in  the  Preu^toill  aSBge^ 
the  Conductors  (d  the  Eclbctic  Ksvu^rf  ^y  sending  in/ormniion 
*  fpost  paid  J  of  the  euhfectf  extent,  and  jirobaUe  price  ^such  voorks  gj 
'  tohich  theu  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  thepubUc,  i/eon^ 
.  dsteni  toUh  its  plan. 


Rare  and  Select  Hiittorical  and  Tbeo* 
Uglcat  Traetf  connected  with  NfMMioa- 
formMy*  The  Ker.  Mr.  Redford»  oC 
Usbndge,  pr^wtet  to  poMish  by  sub* 
tcriptioD,  aa  octavo  ▼olume  of  about 
600  or  TOO  paget,  containiag  a  telectUm 
of  very  choice,  rare*  aod  iotemtiof 
Tracti,  connected  with  the  history  cC 
Hooconformity.  At  preeent,  it  ia  in* 
tended  to  include  in  the  ? olumet  The 
I^'oume  of  the  Trooblet  of  Francfort»  . 
Ice.  1577;  feveral  of  the  crlebrated 
BI«r>PrKiale  TracU;  a  ffW  Trade  by 
the  early  Independents,  orBrowoista; 
Vincent  Alsop*aMtscbief  of  Impositions; 
MarvePs  Rehearsal  Transproaed,  and 
Answer  to  Davison;  Palmer'a  Vindi* 
catkin  of  Dissenting  Academies  against 
W««iey.  1706 ;  C.egg's  Life  of  Ashe ; 
De-foe's  satirical  tract,  called  the 
Shortest  Way  with  Di«seoters»  fcc«  &.c» 

1:^*  As  the  object  io  this  publication 
if  not  gaSn»  hot  the  preservation  of 
works  deeply  interesting  to  any  Dis- 
lenter*  though  nearly  extincti  it  will 
not  be  ondertaken  unksa  a  sufficient 
number  of  namca  be  transmitted  to 
cover  the  expense  ;  which  it  is  supposed 
will  not  exceed  twelve  or  fourteen  ahil« 
linge.  The  trade  contained  iu  the  vo» . 
lume  will  be  a  literal  reprint  from  the 
earliest  and  best  editions,  and  without 
abridgementH  The  names  of  persona 
disposed  to  encourage  this  undertaking 
should  be  tmnsmiUed  wit  hoot  delay 
(poist  paid)  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  33,  Pater^ 
noBt«r-fow. 

The "  Society  for  Promoting  Chris* 
tian  Knowledge  in  the  Diocese  of  St* 
David^s,"  have  awardetl  a  premium  of 
JShO,  to  Mr.  H.  V.  Tebbs,  proctor, 
Boctori*  Commons,  for  the  best  Estay 
on  **  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Adultery 
and  Divorce,  and  on  the  criminal  cha* 
raeter  and  punishment  of  Adultery  by  the. 
ancirnt  laws  of  England,  and  other 
coirotrics;'*  which  ha  will  thortly  pub- 
lioh. 

A  Seeond  Edition  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Young's  three  S«rmooa  on  St.  Paol'i^ 
doctrina    of.  Jnitillcalion    by    Faitb, 


Original  Sin,  and  Predestination,  with, 
Holee,  will  be  speedily  publiehed. 

Rivingtoo's  Annual  Register  fi>r  1810 . 
will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Charlet  Lloyd  bat  in  the  pKi«» 
**  Beritola,  a  tale  ;  the  Duke  d'Ormond, , 
and  other  poanis.     In  1  voL  foolscap 
8ro» 

.  In  the  cnorse  of  the  preef  nt  month 
#ill  be  published,  The  Chnrchof  £og» 
land  Psalm  Book,  or  Portions  of  the' 
Psalter  adapted  by  Selections  from  the 
New  and  Old  Versions  to  the  Services  of 
the  Efaabliibed  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
Rinn  Ketmedy,  A.  M.  Author  of. 
Thoughts  on  the  music  and  words  oC 
Fsalmody,  fcc. 

Hebrew  Elements.  T.  Keyworth  and 
D.  Jones  are  preparing  a  seoond  edition 
of  Principia  Hebraica,  in  2  vols,  pocket  > 
size,  to  be  sold  srparotely.  One  volume 
to  contain  the  Grammar;  the  other  ta 
comprise  an  Analysis  of  300  versea 
taken  from  tlie  Psalms;  but  arranged 
in  connexion  with  each  other.  The 
English  translation  to  be  printed  page 
for  page  with  the  Hebrew,  instead  of 
being  interlined  as  in  the  first  edition.  To 
the  AnalysM  will  be  prefixed,  a  sdectlon 
of  isolated  words,  containing  all  the. 
common  roots  io  the  Bible,  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  Analysis.  These  sepa* 
rate  words  will  be  clamed  according  to 
their  forms,  each  clsss  presenting  ^^ 
praxis  on  a  role  of  the  Grammar,  and' 
thus  superseding  the  necessity  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  explanatory  mark* 
which  accompany  the  Analysis  in  the 
first  edition. 

.  t^  Suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  this  work  are  respectfully  solicited, 
and  may  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  33,  Paternoster-row. 

In  the  pre«a,  ElemenU  of  Thought, 
adapted  to  tbe  use  of  schools;  and  es- 
pecially deiiribd  to  aid  the  studies  of 
young  persoa  vlio  wish  to  supply  the 
defects  of  a  common  adocatiou.  By 
Isaac,  Tay  lor,  j  unior. 

In  tbe  press.  Tales  and  Dialogues  in 
pvose.  and  verse.    By  ^cferys  Taylpr, 
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sixongratlogtk 
Thi>  Rev.  Mr.  Uiaiey  ba*  in  the  praw, 

*U«»lir*  Tri"W  <^  Wf  Biftjwyoftbif 
SUjcftsh  B^uttsU. 

'  Mr.  Charlet  Wll'rpe  U  pnatiiig  Iw 
eflarged  eiution  of  his  Si^tuchMf  n  ow 

of  his  KecollectidDS  of  Carran  and  some 
of  bis  ooDteroporariet. 

.Shortly  will  be  published,  Popery  the 
Mystery  of  l^abytoin, '  or  the  Abomi- 
nations of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  • 
bfeoelloed  Clergyoian. 

In  the  presv,  a  oeW  editieoof  the  Bev. 
Bobert  Hairv  Apology  A»r  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press. 

Vr.  Carey  hasin  the  pMM»  a  small 
edition  of  Quintilian  de  losUtntione 
jOratoHH;  as  i  part  of  the  Rtgeat's 
poeket  Classics.' 

In  the  preas^  an  orlavo  volone  of 
Suppleaientary  Annotations  on  Livy, 
dei^igned  as  an  Appendix  to  the  editiootf 
of  Dmkenborch  and  Orevier ;  with  sbnie 
pjefatory  strictures  on  the  present  state 
oi^  Classical  Leamrag  in  Great  Britain, 
By  John  Walker,  formerly  fallow  of 
THnity  College,' Dablih,  and  1M.R.I.A. 

Mr.  Orertbn  has  in  the  press,  an  In*' 
qairy  into  thiu  Truth  and  Use  of  the 
Book  of  Enocb^  as  it  respects  his  pro- 
phecies, visions,  and  aecoont  of  iaUea 
angels,  such  book  bein^at  length  ibond^ 
in  the  Btbibpie  eanoa^  and  pat  into 
Snglisb  by  Df.  Lnorenee. 

Speedily  will  be  poblished,  in  1  vol. 
8vu.  with  wood-cuts,  A;c.  Legvndre'e 
]Blcments  of  Geometry,  and  of  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigooonetry.  Edited  by 
Ilfvid  Brewster,  LL.D.  Pdlow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Bdinborgh. 
With  additional  notes  and  impiore- 
Kpents. 

^^*  The  present  translation  of  lo* 

Seodre's  Elements  of  Geometry,  the  only 
be  hitheito  puUisbed  in  this  eonntry, 
is  brought  out  under  the  sanction  of  its 
illustrious  author,  who  has  favoured  the 
Editor  with  rarioos  suggestions  Ibr  its 
improvement,  and  with  someaddition» 
to  the  Notes.  The  popularity  and  ex- 
cellence of  this  work  are  unvversaNj^ 
acknowledged.  It  has  already  gone 
through  eleven  large  iflspressiont  in-' 
Prance,  and  has  beien  cSawderedy  by. 
tb(*  first  mathematicians  <ff  the  age,  a* 
the  most  complete  and  perfect  elemen- 
tary work  on  Geometry  and  Trigono- 
metry. 
The  Rer.  R.  W.  Bamlbnl,  of  Triniiji 


Coll.Cambridfe,  and  late  I 
of iJitTBlii^Cmt  Upiyiu) |itli«^iff»), 
has  in  the  prses,  a  volume  of  Eaaays  ea 
th^  DtseipUi^  o(  Qhildreny  |^.rticolarIy 
as  rpganiy  the}r  edncaiion. 

Early  in  April  laill  be  pnbKsM,  io 
one  toliUM  Ira,  A^nfils,  locludiof  t^e 
Uf^  ^  t^9  Rig^t  |)on.  Wilhelmiof, 
Viscountess  Clepprcbj,  collec\ed  rrom 
her  Diary  and  Correspondence,  by  ^Ims, 
Snell  Jones,  D.O.  MinisUr  of  her  Chapel, 
Edinbnrgh. 

Memoirs  and  Seleot  Bemaitf  of  an 
only  Am.  by  the  Rev.  T.   Dunat,  of 


m  Sid- 


Puole,  will   certainly 

course  of  the  peescnt  month. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  day*  wHl  be 

pnbliehed,  (dedicated  to  Vii 

mouth  >,  the    Lettets  of 

te»taos    to  WiUieim  WiU«viwo«»  «M|. 

M.  P.  which  firsA  appaarad  in  tba  M«|»- 

iqg  Poet.    To  wbicb  is  now  added,  an 

Answer  to  Melaoothon  his  ¥i|idic«lor; . 

demonstrating  the  inconrfstency  of  a 

Protestant  Christiao,  and  the  impoliay 

of  a  British  Legislator^  in  adSDcaiiof 

the  Roman  Catholic  Clatma. 
In  the  press,  in  one  voL  9«d.»  A  Oen* 

paratlve  View  of  the  Minecal  and  Mo- 

saioal  Geologies.    By  Gmnville  Pomi, 

esq. 
In  a  €tw  days  will  be  puMlalMd,  a 

TVanslation  of  the  celebrated  Work  of 

the  Abh4  de  Pradt,  entitled,  f  ^urapo 

and  America  hi  isai.** 
IH  a  few  dayi  ynXX  be  pablidiedi,  Tte 

Pharoiaoeolical  Goide:  in  two  porta. 

Part  I.,  a  Latin  Grammar*  in  which  all 
the  Roles  are  iHostraled  by  awmples 

tahen  from  the  London  Phansaoopcia. 
Part  ikaninlerlinenry  tranahtionofsnch 
formotas  iu  the  Pharmacopcsia  aa  have 
been  found  diAeult  by  young  medical 
students.  To  whioh  fo  affixed,  a  voca- 
bulary of  words  most  frequently  ons- 
ployed  in  proforiptions. 

In  the  press,  A  Univetsal  Technolot 
gical  Dictionaryl;  or,  Familisr  Explana- 
tion of  the  Terms  used  ia  sU  Arta  and 
Scieoces:  oontaiuing  Dcfioitioua  drawn 
from  Origiaal  Writers.  By  Oeow  Crabby 
A.  M.  Author  of  English  BynonysMa 
Explained.  The  Uoiscrsal  7«ehnal»- 
gtoal  0ietiooary  wHIbe  pmiadinscvery 
handsome  manner,  in  two  volnmaa, 
(|uarto,  nniibrm  with  Dr.  Johason^s  ttc- 
thmary  of  the  Eng Hib  Laagiiage,  ta 
whioh  it  may  be  con^idNndas  ^m  esaanp 
tial  cunipanion.  It  will  lie  cooipi  isai 
in' about  1^  monthly  piHts:  Mce  8fc 
enoh. 

•  Mr.  Diwson  Tamer  is  psepwiay  a 
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tplMdid*  «!«»*•  oMt^iAig  fiM-flnilw  «f 
the  iiaii4r«rriMug  of  1000  of  the  most 
^miacnt  ph«niciKi3  in  England  frooi  aa 
^eariy  petwd,  with  short  bii>crti|}hteal 
notices,  and  tome  original  pofir^i»* 

John  Miller^  i!»q.  of  lyncolii's-iuii,  bat 
io  the  press,  a  Treatise  oo  tbt  Statota 
aad  Criminal  Lav  of  Snglaad. 

la  the  prats,  AocouDt  of  a  Jooraef , 
midertakco  ia  the  Year  1800,  at  Ike 
SagiiasUonaad  Bapaose  of  William  Jahn 
Banksa,  at^  iatotfae  Oasb  of  S.iraii. 
l^ith  Maps,  PiaoisaDd  Vie«rt  of  all  the 
mast  intcireatiagObjacIa  that  aae  firtiiad 
ia  that  Distrtet  (aaaa  of  which  have 
ibeoB  bafbre  jepiaoeiitorf,  and  fcar  of  tknn 
vfaklfd  by  aaj  Boropaan)  priooi  pally 
wkb  a  view  to  aseertaioiot;  the  Sita  of 
Ibe  Temple  of  Jkmmoa.  ByA.  Linant. 
To  this  wiil  be  added  oiaa;  vieaa  and 
ciBitotta  partitfalars  oulleotf»d  ia  the  Oe* 
tart  of  Moiiut  Suiai;  including  aspe- 
ctaUf^ibe  details  of  some  very  consider* 
•Me  Bgy ptian  Raniaiiis  found  there,  and 
BMiay  Hieroglypbicai  rithitriptioas  now  - 
boMght  thence  lor  the  Srst  time,  being 
the  result  of  a  Jmirney  made  thniugh 
that  Country,  by  the  same  Traveller^ 
for  Mr.  Bankes,  by  whom  the  prcaeal 
work  is  edited. 

In  ihe  pratSy  Progressive  Geography 
fisr  ChiMren.  By  the  Aoihor  of  Stories 
from  the  Uistury  of  Bogland.  Part  U, 
33mo. 

Mr.  John  Wainwrig ht,  of  SheiBeld,  is 
preparing  forpoMication,  in  two  quarto 
yohimes,  an  Historical  aad  Topogra- 
phical Vtew  of  the  Wapentake  ol  itraf- 
fold  aad  Tlekhill,  In  the  cooaty  of 
York. 

Mr.  J.  Bhd,  Author  o#  tka  Vale  of 
Staugbden,  hasi  in  the  prws»  Caemo, 
Bake  of  Tuscany,  a  Tragedy. 

ill  the  press,  The  ScriptDreChavocter 
of  Gud;  or,  Discourses  oa  the  Dirina 
Attributes.    By  H.  P.  Barder,  M.  A. 
.  la  the  press,  Sarved  Lyrics;  By  Janes 
Bdosetton.    Vol.  S. 

Mr.  Borrensteia  haa  just  published^ 
ea  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper,*  an  Easy 
Method  of  acquiring  the  Reading  of 
Mebpew  wiih  the  VoWel  Points,  acoonliog 
to  the  ancient  praetice.  (Price  ts.  M.) 
This  Table  inclodes  three  Lessope;  cao4 
laiaiag,  1.  The  different  Alphabets  ia 
oteamoag  Jew«:Ml.  The  Vowel-PoiDU 
and  the  RqJes  respeotmg  theas  :    X 


ati 

TKtt  Utters  and  PH»iats  with  the  Pm- 
nuneittiDa :  and  wii)  be  fouad  of  great 
utility,  not  ouly  to  parents  who  super- 
intend the  e(iucaiioD  of  tbeir  own  chd« 
drnn,  but  also  to  the  tutor  and  young 
stud*  ot,  to  whom  it  opens  at  one  vtear 
a  concise  bat  compreben^ire  and  sys- 
tematic introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Uui- 
guagei  ai»de?en4heBaoorietlera»ttn« 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  charader 
and  its  reading,  will  not  fail  duly  to  ap« 
prcciate  it  as  a  v^ry  useful  table  of  re- 
ference Tables  in  the  Syriac  and  Ara- 
bic Languages,  p«  the  tapie.pribclpla 
as  the  Hebrew,  are  elsp  preparing  for  the 
press.  They  will  be  ihe  proiluctioo  of 
an  experienced  teacher  of  Oriental  Lan* 
guages,  and  editor  and  translator  of  se- 
veral valuable  Hebrew  Works. 

*^*  As  only  a  limited  number  of  the 
two  latter  Tahles  will  be  printed,  tutors* 
students,  and  others,  who  have  a  dfsire 
to  possess  them,  aie  reqnestcid  to  forward 
their  orders  as  early  as  pos!>ible,  (Post 
Paid)  to  the  Proprietor,  St,  Great  New- 
street,  Fi'tter-lane. 

John  Gage,  esq.  is  preparing  the  His- 
tory and  Aniiquities  of  Hengrave,  hi 
Suffolk,  in  a  royal  quarto  rolume,  with 
portraits  and  other  engrarings. 

Wm.  Wordiworth,  esq.  has  two  poe- 
tical works  in  the  press ;  the  Memorialt 
of  a  1  our  on  the  Continent,  and  Bccla- 
siestieal  Sketches. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Ward  has  io  the  press. 
Practical  Observations  oo  Paralytic  Af- 
fections, Vitos's  Dance,  Deformttlet  of 
the  Chest  and  Limbs,  illustrative  of  the 
^eets  of  muscular  action. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Thomas  is  printing,  a  Cooi- 
pendium  of  the  Laws  ef  Nature  and  of 
Nations. 

The  Rev.  I.  Taylor  will  soon  publish,  in 
a  dt)odecnno  roUnne,  Scenes  in  Bogland, 
illustraud  by  84  engravings. 

The  Author  of  Waverley,  &c.  has  in 
forwardness,  the  Fortunes  of  Ni^^el,  of 
which  the  founder  of  Heriot  hospital^ 
Edinburgh,  will  be  the  hero. 

The  Works  of  Dr.  James  Arminius, 
larmerly  proft;asor  of  divinity  at  Lay-^ 
deii»  trap^Nted  from  the  Lttia,  ajw  ui 
the  presf. 

Sermons  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces, 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wynell  Mayow, 
w^tb  a  MeOMWr  of  his  Life,  wilt  toan  ap- 
pear. 


Art.  Xil.  USrr  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


CLASSICAL  LrTKRAiila'e. 
fschyli   Prometheus   Vinctus.     To 
which  is  subjoined,  a  Greek  Or.dO|  a 


literal  Translation,  and  Notes,  which 
contain  the  Derivations  of  the  more  ab- 
trust  Greek  Words,  and  Explan  ations 


aat 


Litiof  IVvki  rteenOif  FMiOML 


of  the  piilLcuTti6t  of  Metres,  Gmnmar, 
Afc.  Opposite  each  Verae  of  the  Chorat 
is  placed  the  Namps  of  the  System  to 
which  it  belong*;  and  the  Ellipses  of 
the  Greek  lext  are  supplied  in  the 
Ordo.    8vo.  6m.  6d. 

Selections  from  Lncian,  with  Eogltsh 
Notes,  a  mythological  Index,  and  a 
liexicon  adapted  to  the  Work.  A  new 
and  impiuved  fdiiioo,  iii  which  the 
^umntiiy  of  doahtful  Words  is  now 
marked.  By  John  Walker,  formerly 
Fdkiw  of  Trinity  College,  Dnblin.  and 
M.R.LA.    IQmtK    8s.  6d. 

BOUCATIOa. 

.A  Latin  Grammar,  which,  from  its  pe- 
culiar adaptation  to  the  faculties  chiefly 
employed  in  the  acquisition  of  language, 
is  rendered  mure  simple  and  concise 
than  any  Latin  Grammar  hitherto  pub- 
lished. By  an  Experienced  Teacher, 
Ss  6(1. 

The  Conventational  Preceptor,  in 
French  and  English,  consiicting  of  useful 
Phrases  arranged  under  distinct  Heads; 
no  a  new  and  wore  simple  plan  than 
any  hitherto  attempted.  By  J.  L.  Ma- 
hire,  of  Paris,  Professor  ^f  Ldin^uages. 
To  which  are  added.  Amusing  Dialogues 
on  Tsiious  Subjects  of  general  Interest. 
By  M.  Leblanc.  iSmo,  6s.  6d.  half- 
boiio  I. 

The  British  Pupil's  Explanatory 
French  Pronouncing  Oicttouary ; .  con  - 
wying  in  a  simple  and  perspicuoua 
Banner,  as  nearly  as  Bnjclish  sounds- 
wiU  convey,  the  true  Pronunciation  of 
that  universal  Language.  By  Pierre 
Oacier.  square  13mo.  5s.  boun«L 

An  Abrklgement  of  the  Youth's  Spel* 
liogaod  Pronouncing  Theologcal  Dic- 
tionary of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which 
all  the  words  of  the  four  lt«ding  paru 
9f  speech  in  the  N.  T.  are  arranged 
under  their  respective  heads.  Designed 
for  the  use  of  the  National  and  other 
Schools.  By  C.  Dowsoo.  18mo.  3s* 
bound. 

GBOORAraT. 

An  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography.  By 
Samuel  Butler,  D.D,  Comprising  twenty 
coloured  Maps.  12s.  half  bound, 

HISTOKY. 

Monarchy  Revived;  being  the  Per- 
■onal  History  of  Charles  the  Second, 
from  bis  earliest  Years  to  his  Restora- 
tion to  the  Tlirone.  Reprinted  from  the 
edition  of  1661.  Embellished  with  four- 


teeo  Mgblfiiiisbed  Pwtnifti.    B^  Mr. 

R.  Cooper.  8vo,  16s,   royal  Bvo.  witk 
proof  impressfoiw on  India  paper,  II.  8«. 

An  Account  of  the  Abipones,  an  Gqoes. 
trian  people  in  the  interior  of  Sootli 
America.  Translated  from  the  Original 
Latin  of  Martin  Dobrizhuffer,one  of  ihe 
Rx-Jesuiu,  twenty-two  yeaM  a  Bliasioo-. 
ary  in  Paraguay.    S  Vols.  Sm.  it  Ida. 

Prance  fur  the  last  Seven  Yeats;  or, 
the  Buorbous.  By  W.  H.  Irriand,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Athenvum  of  Scieoce  and 
Arte,  at  Paris.  8vo.  12s. 

A  View  of  the  History  and  actnal 
State  of  the  Military  Fbne  of  Qieat 
Britain.  By  Charles  Onpin,  Member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France  ;  Field 
Officer  in  therCorpa  of  Marine  Bagi- 
neeni  Member  of  the  Lckioo  of  Uo> 
noor,  lie.  &C.  lee  Translated,  with 
NoUs,  by  an  Officer.    S  Vol.  Svo,  IL  Is. 

The  Ninth  and  concluding  Volume  of 
the  History  of  France,  Civil  and  MiU- 
Ury,  Ecclesiastical,  Political,  littnry^ 
Ccmmereial,  Ice.*  &e.  from  the  time  of 
its  Conquest  by  ClortSp  a.  o.  486,  to  the 
Death  of  UuisXVi  a.  o.  1*393.  By  tbe 
Rev.  Alexander  Raoken,  U.  D.  one  oC 
the  Ministers  of  Glasgow.  8vo.  9s. 

«a«  The  Eight  preceding  Volnmea 
may  be  had,  price  31.  Gs.  boards. 
>  Tbe  Elements  of  General  Utstory, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  Vol.  HI.  being  a 
Continuation  of  Professor  Tytler's  Work, 
from  the  Death  of  Qneen  Anne  eni 
IxMiis  XIV,  to  the  Death  of  bk  late 
Majesty  King  George  III,  1890.  By 
£.  Nares,  D.  D.  Regius  Professor  of  Mo- 
dem History  in  the  Uiuvertfty  of  Ox* 
ford,  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Grecian  War. 
Written  by  1*bucydidei.  Translated  by 
Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmsbury.  A  oew 
edition.  To  which  is  added,  a  Survey 
of  the  History.  8vo.  12s. 

Tbe  m*unry  and  Chronictes  of  Soot* 
land,  written  in  Latin  by  Hector  Boeee, 
and  translated  into  the  Scotish  Eao- 
gnage  by  John  Bellcnden,  in  tbe  Yeer 
1633.  S  vol.  4to,  with  Cnt«»  51.  Je. 
Only  IKK)  printed. 

MeoBotrs  of  His  Own  Timm.  (Tbe 
present  port  ion  is  the  last  ten  yean  ef 
the  Reign  of  GeoiKe  II.)  Bf  Horace 
Walpde,  Eari  of  Orfbrd.  From  the 
Original  MSS.  found  in  the  eheai  feft  by 
bis  Lordship's  Will  to  be  opened  by  tbe 
first  Eari  of  Waldcfrave  who  alionid 
attain  tite  ageiof  91  jiHer  Ute  ye^c  ISpd. 
With  1 1  portraits.  2  vols,  royal  4to,  &L^ 


MAtt  of  Wmk*  rtcMtly  Publiiked. 
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JURIfPtUDBllCB. 

CottQ  OB  ibe  Criminal  Jurifpnickiice 
off  Biigland,  iiimI  the  Spirit  of  the  Eng* 
litb  Oofvrnmeot,  translated  fnun  ibe 
f^cfa,  frith  additiooal  Nutet.  8to.  9f. 

MBCBAMICI. 

A  Sytten  of  MechaDicsl  Pbiloiopbyi 
by  tho  1at«  John  Robinfon,  LL.D.  Pio- 
feiilor  of  Natoial  Pbilotopby  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  Edinburgh.  Witb  fifty  platet. 
Edited  by  D.  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.B.S.E. 
4  vola.  8to.  41. 

MEDlCllll. 

R#nar1cs  on  Cutaneons  Disentes.  By 
J.  H.  Wilkinson.  Sro.  fh,  6d. 

Practical  Rules  for  the  Restoration 
nnd  Prescnration  of  Health,  and  the 
best  means  for  invigorating  and  prolong- 
ing Life.  By  the  late  ct* lebrated  George 
Cheyne,  M.D.  f.R.S.  To  which  is  add- 
ed, the  symptoms  and  best  mode  of 
Creattng  some  of  tbe  most  prcTalont  dls- 
offden.  4s. 

MISCBLLAMBOOS.. 

The  Works  of  tbe  Right  Hon.  Edmnnd 
Burke:  Volumes  XIX  and  XIV.  coo- 

'  4aiofng  Speeches  in  Westminster-ball,  on 
1h«  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
usq.  together  with  the  Report  from  the 
Committee  to  inspect  tbe  Lords'  Jour- 
nals, and  mn  Appendix.  To  which  is 
preflxed,  an  Introduction,  addressed  to 
Lord  Viscount  Milton,  by  tbe  Bishop  of 

'  Rochester.  Sto.  lU  Is. 

The  Spy;  a  Tale  of  the  Neutral 
G round  s  referring  to  some  particular 
Occurrences  during  the  American  War; 
also  pourtraying  American  Scenery  and 
Manners.  By  tbe  Author  of  Precaution. 
Svola.  19mo.  11.  Is. 

Spare  Minutes,  or  Resolved  Medita- 
tions and  M«'ditatcd  Resolotions.  By 
Arthur  WarwicL  The  lOtb  edition, 
with  Fao-similes  of  tbe  enrious  emble- 

•  Diatieal  Frontispieces,  and  tbe  explana- 

.  tory  Poems  of  Francis  Queries  and  Geo. 
Withers,  royal  l6n)o.  6s. 

Quarlet'Enchifidloii;  or.  Institutions 
Divine  and  Moral.  Rmbellished  with  a 
bigbly-finished  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
•oifraved  by  R.  Cooper.  8s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  respecting  an  Addi- 
tional fiscminatioii  of  Students  in  the 
University  of  Cemhridge,  and  tbe  dif- 

.  forant  Pl«is  l^iopoeed  fur  that  purpose. 
Syo.  9s.  6d* 


Tbe  French  Protestant,  a  Tale*  By 
the  Author  of  tbe  lulian  ConrerL  ISitto. 
ds. 

Fruits  of  Enterprise,  exhibited  in  the 
Tra?els  of  Belzoni  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  : 
interspersed  with  the  ObMTvations  of 
a  Mother  to  her  Child rtn.  Wuh  24  e»- 
grsvings.  6s. plain;  7s. 6d.  coloured, hall 
bound. 

Polar  Scenes  and  Lapland  Customs^ 
exhibited  in  tbe  Voyages  of  Keem^kirk 
and  Barenx  to  the  Northern  Regions, 
and  in  the  Adventures  of  Four  Russia^ 
Sailors  at  the  Uland  of  Spitzbergen. 
The  secoml  edition,  illustrated  by  36  neat 
Engrarings.  5s.  plain ;  6s.  6d.  colunrcd« 
half  bound. 

Moral  Oiscip1ine«  or  Elements  of  Self* 
improvement :  comprising  a  familiarView 
of  tbe  intellectual  powers  and  moral 
characterixtics  of  human  nature.  Prin- 
cipally adapted  to  young  persons  en* 
teriiig  into  active  life.  By  the  Btv.  Thos. 
Finch  of  Harlow.  12mo.  68. 

Miscellaneous  Notices  relating  te 
China,  and  our  Commercial  Intercourse 
with  that  Country,  incluiiiiig  a  few 
Translations  from  the  Chinese  Language. 
By  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  bart* 
LLD.  F.R.S.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

VOBTIT. 

Napoleon,  and  other  Poems.  By  Ber- 
nard Barton.  Svo.  19s.  • 

The  Weird  Wanderer  of  Jutland,  • 
Tragedy.  Julia  Montalban,  a  Tale.  By 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert. 
Svo.  8s.  6d« 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  The 
second  volume,  translated  from  tbe 
Greek,  with  numerous  illustrative  notes. 
By  Thomas  Mitchell,  A.  M.  late  Fellow 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge* 
Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Poems  of  Captain  Alexander 
Montgomrry,  an  old  Scotish  Poet ;  now 
first  published  from  several  ancient  MS.^ 
with  bis  life,  by  Dr.  Irving,  Svo.  with 
cuts.  I8f. 

The  Carnival  of  Death,  a  Poem  In 
two  cantos.  By  Thomas  Bailey,  author 
of  '*  What  is  Life,"  and  other  Poemi. 
Leap  Svo.  4s. 

VOimCAL. 

Europe ',  or,  a  General  Survey  of  the 
present  Situation  of  the  Principal  Powers, 
witb  conjectures  on  their  future  proa- 
pecu.  By  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States.  8vo.  18s. 

Illnstrations  and  Proofs  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Population^  including  an  ex- 


m* 


£M  of  Wpiilu  r0€mMg  fmh^k^ 


•  ftmiMUotf  of  tho  pntT^ted  r^tmdlks  of 
Mr.  MalihnA,  nn^  m  replf  to  the  obj^- 
tiont  of  Mr.  Godwin  and  ulhtrs.  By 
Frtiidt' Place.  8vo«  9s. 

Dr.  Ghaltfiers'a  Chrittiao  awl  Ci¥\c 
BconOfoy  of  L»tz^  Towns,  No.  X.  On 
tbty^mai  }mhm  d  riglht  CbrHtian 
B«pnKi^  llMfi»n  ftao|*risiti«  Js^i    . 

^**  This  number  is  the  conimeiNle- 
ttient  of  a  seri«8  of  Easayi  en  ibe  Causes 
m»4  Cofe  of  Pan perisiiy,  and  }«  dettt^iMid 
M  Aldose  tlie  evHH  of  Paufikrirai^  in  (fing. 

•  iMMly  itti4  in  these  ptacc-ft  la  Sobtlatod, 
«ber«isf6fisiiiefrti  have  beeif  intreducedi 
fotAti  tevfirteoance  of  the  Poor. 

THEOLOGY. 

altetCDCS  OT  Sertfion^  FAfAisbAl  by 
tbeli^Ri^lieative  Contrilnitots.  Vol.  III. 

"Stormdn^V     J^y  55r  Hfewt  Mohcritff 

•  WeflWfioif,  Bttit.  D.D  Svo.  m.  Gd. 

'   • '  A'iKc^  to  the  Critical  Headiiigt  of  the 

four  Qoppels,  cunsi^tin^  cliieflfy  of  0|eaii* 

'   ing'i  for  ih^  use  of  Scudents  in  Divinity. 

•  •▼0.4s.     ' 

^^  Gmde  to  Ciirf^n  Comnranicantj^ 

•  fh'  <fte  Bxtrcise  of  Self-Exaftiination. 

•  9f  ttfl^leev.  Wiltlsin Trail ;  #ith  a  Life, 
^y  Jb^  ,1^.  -Room  Biirilf,  ^itfl«y, 
jaaio.'9d.  , 

Contemplations  on  the  Last  Disconr- 

-  §i%*M  '^t  Ji^ifted  Saf<ri6il^  trftlr  H'ts 

i^iiciptesk  as  recorded  in  the  flotfpel^of 

9t.  Joftn.     By  the  Ker.  John  Brev^ster^ 

fr.  A.  Reelbf  of  ^glestKffe,  Durham. 

•  •«>.'  M)s:  6d.    "  * 

,  liect  ure!f  on  Parablef ,  ^leet^  from  0ie 
H^ew  Tfrstan^nit.'  By  the  Authuir  of 
^ci'aTdine.  crmm  9va.  9f.      '    • 

'▼itAfiet«Adafo|ric»;  a  l^^e^tolfhe 
lieir.  Rdw^rd  Coplestoa,  Dk>D,  Provdst 
«f  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  &e.  &r.  on 
his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  lie- 
^essHhr  add'  Prpdc«tlhatiort.'»  B^  the 
mtf/E.  W.  I^aeeh).  Ms  A.  Mittittef  of 
launt  phapnil  Bath,  'is  M, 

S^ections  froni  fhe  'WorliT  of  Afdh- 
biihoDfjr'iyhton.  tSme.  Ss.  6(f. 
'.  i  A '  aierlfeflf'  df  ^ritfum ^  on  |He  Kniare  - 


four,  Dickson,  fcc.  18na  with  fraotis- 
piece.  Is.  6a. 

"  L^tiirea  on  the  Reciprooal  OMt{:t- 
iim)!(  of  E/fby  Of  a  practical  eirposiifn 
ef  duitfie!ttle«  eeelesilutieal,  -ptkrimk, 
ithd  Aiercantile  dotiea^  By  iolMi  Merv> 
ft>n|-  Mi*iHdr  of  Trafrbr  Ciape^BHlP' 
ton;i2ido.  7it^  vT  \  r  .73; 

TEAVSU  AKD  TOKMaAflf . 

A  Geographieal,  HiHoHeaU  awi  To. 
pQffiiplri<lir  ^eMriptioo  €0  Vm  INe- 
ihbtPi  Land/ with  hnporfaiit  bi»ta  to 
emrgrantft-,  atld  dit«etiofts  bow  tor  apfily 
for  grants  of  land  prevtows  to  kaitiiig 
£tf|iaiid  ;  together  ft  ith  informatiun  as 
to  the  most  usffcd'slriicles  for  persons  to 
take  Mt,  Tv  winch  U  added,  aar  abs- 
tract front  Cb^  ge«es«i  VvM^l^hMv 
thayeani  Umikl  tMl^,  Wt)^  t&t  of 
the  Otvir  lislidinshmenf.  Wtll  W. 
Efkni^  9lfrv«y(Ar*^eimrid  9/Mktt^Wolkm^. 

^0  inctie?!  by  d4,  draw*  hff  tbti  s%me, 
ifhh  th«*8dnni9Trt0  of  life  ftaHxtora  «nd 
rivers,  end  in  w^ich  the  Tjti^i<tfg»MM 
of  land  ore  accurately  \M  dd«n.^f[ 
plain;  7e.  ^#.  edibured y attH \d  can- 


M^  KfiMit  of  Repentance  and  FaitJi. 
By  i|»e  fvc^.  .Tames  CnrKte,  Mra Vstcr  of 
t)i^*9c6(^tlA««trh,  MaryVAW^^  Bdb- 
Ha*  9«o*4i«v 

,  A^iVKmpfeached^at  theConsecra^ 
ii^rt  of'the.krntVCh'ai^l,  afin%)ied  to 
ink  lHf»)««sty*s  1^4^ illb«[  afWrti^toti,  J«n. 
llfttnti    Byffh*  leRT.  .H«»tt  PeaiMa, 

Oton.. 
le  Hoftse- 


lOftflfdrl  for  IM  1«<fieit(ri  oMMb^ 
View  of  Afflictions,  exhibited  in  various 
Letters,  chiefly  consolatory,  written  by 
HerTey,  Newton,  Cowper,  Cadogan,  BeU 


The  BtatisticaliAtaoMisti,  SK^i^MtM^l 
Surrey  of  Ireland :  dra#w  uj^fnto^bc 
eofMnuQfoeiuddi'ef  ^tne'tJet^y^wiw'Mlrt'' 
tratad  by  muml^ci  om^.eq^lHew 
By  William  9iAw.Maflon,  Esq.  BU^L  A., 
Remettbi^crr  and  Beceiver'  or  Ftnt' 
Fralta,  and  SAeret^y^  ie  ^lie^ftM^  t)f 

Travels  in  tha.  Lntecntf  of  ^^U^a 
Africa.  By  WHIiaib  J.  Jbirtti^JI,  ^^' 
With  an  enilnlly  new  iir^  mafi^^fiisifte* 
idtis  ooteoMd*  eiyflngi,  .mdi^i^ 
vignettes,  fromi  .tbe  antbor'a  aKifMtal 
drawings^  Vol./I.  4ta  41.  r4s.&l    . 

A  Journey  frooF  IMo^-  Ml  «lttAw^  'to 
London^  tMooglr  Amllb«,Fei|i%»lAr» 
ineniR,  OeiM-glbi  Rimlb«^  AuMrif^  <^«rit- 
2dlrtand,  Md  f^nce^  dimml'tlse  yt^n 
1^19  aiMlit6«D:  ^WMlni-MMt^Mae- 
Twy  of  jjhe  fOMt^'  .ilir  Mt$UJ9Kmmtii 
Utuiedeo,  eC  Ibe  fiesgAl  Ho^jmif^*. 
6vo.  lOs.  6d.  ."    '      ^ 

*'  A  tVdl^'dtlet '4jf '  ttbtf  nieVMNl^nli^i^Mr 
of  KMlgrttM^  ftt)i»-H»jCo— tfaO 


Leeirkand  Renfrew,  ^<^^^)^^¥%i 
tnents  in  Uppier  Canada,-  wiMi  ^  i^mf 
Wt  l»M(Mpak  tfesi|he  MA^lAKtlVUtf 
imereatinf  letM^.lroiB  idKMMabittk* 
By  Robdrt  Ume«iii»;  Sepri}]^  ffd^ 
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iBfl^  opened  this  Tolame  mth  e?q)ectati<m8  0Mve  Uf^Uy- 
7*  raided  tKan,  conaideijng  the  natvie  cS  the  aiAjeot  U^ 
^hich  it  relates,  were  pfrfaape  reaaopaiblei  :Xhe  tpleiitii  and: 
acquirementa  of  the  Author  prepared  us  to  e»M0L  if  n^  any' 
aigumenta  or  lUuatiatiQiia  abeolutely  new  oil  a  swject  that  has  fek^ 
^gea  eflnployed  the  u^iBoat  efforta  of  the  human  miad,  .atleaai  a; 
H^omct  eaqMiattio&  of  the  pieattt  stale,  of  the  €Oiitro?pipmr  aiMlri 
a  cc»pjpetent  diaplav  of  logical  and  theological  skill*  Jh,  Go- 
pleaton  haa  the  credit  of  £eing  one  of  tfie  moajb  aooompliah^ : 
Bchoburs,  and.  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  moat  ele^pAt  wntors  of 
the  age*  Thia  high  cbaiactier  be .  Adly  anataina  in  tbe^pireaeiit 
Tolnme.  In  aome  parta  of  it»  eapedally  in  4lie  fourth'  diseoilrBer' 
he  writea  like  a  pan  of  enUghteuml  and  aineere  piety,  and  as 
aitch  we  unfiMgnedly  honour  him.  But  we  milal^  confeaa  thai 
we  hare  been  much  disappointctd  in  hin^  aa  a  dii4ne.  He  ia 
^either  so  fonoidable  an  aotagoaiat  to  the  doetnAea  he  in^gii8,r 
nor  wff  fair  a  controvertiat,  nor  so  consistent  a  reasoner,  nor  so: 
leanied  a  polemic,  as  we  hoped  or  feaared  to  meet.  His  vohane 
does  not  cast  an  additional  my  of  light  on  the  controversy.  Oii> 
the  contrary,  it  throws  us  back  a  ceutuiy  or  two,  and  invohes 
tern  a  wordy  combat  with  obsolete  and  extinct  erram,  or 
imaginary  opponents.  So  little  justi6e^has  Dr.  CopleeMi  d^M 
eithjer  to  himself  or  his  mdijf^  thaihegcaTely  cites  HevKn  as 
«n  historical  authoritgr,  aoad  JSiahop  Tomliae  as  aUieoIogian. 
AU  that  ia  of  much ,  injportance,  la  takea  from  ArchlMho|i 
King  and  Dr.  Laiire|ice»  m.  whose  atepa  he  closely  ibllowa,  as 
a  diactple  of  the  one,  and  a  coadjutor  of  the  other.    Tha  for« 
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^  Cople^ioa -^  NdciifiYy  and Ffi^if^mfim: 

^  l^thMto  been  Galled  for,  ia  oider « to  ppiid  «g;iip9t)«^ 
|(^}t&esiremes<  Ta  the  rise  of  ^petri^al  eitorf  in  ilm^^fi^^ 
tQ(ip[^ayft^  Tve-are  iailebted  for  «om»of  the  meet  Btnkiiiig^-aod 
v^Juahle  exbibitionB  of  the  Christivd  doetnne  vvhich  .iMlM)oilf 
taioed  intihe  New  Tetftameat.  And  it  ie  Wt&ir  to  e$luu»w* 
Ipii^y  .^^  ^®  av^tile  disdiictioiit  aaid  verbal  nioetiee*  ^-fftiie 
Idi^ueD^decl^ratioiurof  iutlit  and.  nui^  o£.fthe/nuih;^i|Q«bi4 
tfo^  wd  saetaphxaical  refinement  of  ayatosaatio  tiie0logjf«  :wieff« 
£^^ione4  ^y  the  mnltipliGation  of  the  hereaiea  agaiast  avhich 
$vey,'Wefe.  polluted.  A  moibid  dread  of  aoDie  (mniUaf  enov 
hi^pirpduced  moat  of  the.  exceptionable  «tatementa«vtaiQf|  nre 
t9l)e  found  ia  tbeimtinga  of  orthodox  diviaea.  The  woiak  thai 
9f|ir  be,  aakl  of  Augaatine  aa  a  {polemical  writer  ia,.  tha^ 
m^ waanot aqmal to hia  geniuay  thathe waa moie acute jftima 
pi^foiiaC  ilic^ie  seal  was  aometimea  too  impet«o«^  an4  Iub 
decuiiona  too  haaty  and  perenmtory.  It  ia  rema4£aWi&  how- 
ever,  that  in  proportion  aa  the  ttonish  CSmroh  .depfurtedj  from 
the  doctrinea  of  Anguatine,  it  deteriomted  in.  piuify  both  of 
fidth  and  mprala ;  and  Luther^  in  declaiming  agvuat .  ik^i  tie* 
&rion8  traflBo  'in  indulgenciea^  took  hia  atand  mi  dia(.afiitem» 
tji^idistingniahinfffeatmrea  of  which  are,  the  coaropftionof  hiOnMi 
paiMire.axm  the  efficacj^  of  Dnrine  Grace.  All  the  paria  aT  the 
fljjp^teiiii  of  Predeatination  which  .are  delineated  in. the  iralingii 
Of.  Anguat^ner  were  taught  by  Luther ;  and  whatei^rKdi^feieiwo 
Bright  aubaec^uently  exist  between  him  ami  Calna  on^tke  imb« 
jectfof  the  Bivme  Decreea,  no  language  can  be  atnmger*  tha^i 
t^at:in  wnich  Luther  inaiito  on  the  moral  impeleooo^  Joan'la 
'4epiATed  nature,  in  opposition  to  the^  Pelagian.  aiatMNiofifra^"' 

\  Whether  the  Thir^-nine  Artiolea  of  the  Chm^of  fii^lai4 
Kre  or  are  not  CalyimstiGy  is  a  queation  which  Ima  ^vci^xme  to 
a  igpneat  deal  of  quibbling.    That  .Calvin  had  iiohand  if&'OomT- 
LUg  Ifbeo^  ia  agreed  on  all  aides ;  and  it  ia  equdfy  eertain^ 

_  ubthw  |rnain<ain  a  judicioua.ailence  on  some  of  the  moca  ob- 
jeptimimle  peculiaritifis  of  that  great  RefiirlQer.  "tli^  are 
jqE&wu  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Uranmer  and  Sidk^k'Oa  the- 
B^bdetof.  the  Augabuig  Comeaaion ;  and  Ihr*  JAPtaob^-^ 
ahewn»  Uiat  the  cautioua  phraaeology  in  which  they  are  wpirded^ 
ii^fitnkji^y  in  uniaon  with  the  laagnage  uaJflmariylmnpW^ 
b^^eiapcthbnt  and  with  the  chamcter  of  Lutherla/lrtlmijinmt  - 
iflili»*^  Jiothof  these  Refoimem  amear  tohaFe^bemiiftf^OpiQlaBw 
IQ|tC^via* carried i^is no^ipiiaof  PredeatinatiQii moebtttsibr; 
aio^^^  jmriety  of  paa^agea  have  been  aoUecfeedipiit  af  iAeic 
w^irpiVr]^*  |it^^  the*  n^himailimi  in^ 

e^pe^Kencjrpf speculating  on  the  JDivine will,  eaaillfefP fcf  aa 
»*^  >'H?fef  \^  ^  -^civtHres.    It  wif^,  e^pm«'jMifm£  la  jha 
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llvitiPlildft >i^rkfl^i  timt  tlie  Aktiofes  of  the  Chiirch'  '^^'nk^Si 
CteNbJteic.  Y«t»  takiii^' Aat  tenh  in  its  rccetoafim^i^t^g 
hmfie  M>  hesitation  in  fmnmng  that  it  strictly  applies  to  th^tiil 
Vffr  yAM  is  the  acceptation  of  the  word  ?  Is  it  erer  emploV^d 
t»  denote  a  perfect  accordance  with  Calvin  in  all  that  he  taiignt? 
liis  caimot  be  the  case>  smce  those  who^  in  this  coiinti^)  eon-^ 
tMd  fcr  the  Galvkiistic  sense  of  the  Articles^  thems^V^' t^ 
jeiSt'^^tt  &efinrmer%  notions  of  Chnrch-goremiident'; 'hy  4^^^ 
sMhitt^  ef  tfie  doctrinal  points  on  which  they  dissent 'ihAtfMin  r 
wiriie  l&e  OdvinistB  of  the  Contment  have  denaited^fur  more 
widely  ft6in  dieit  master.  Does  it  imply  an  adnerence  ic>  C^^ 
Vin  on  those  minor  points  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  haVe  dif^^ 
fenHl  from  fhe  oUier'Rfeformers  ?  We  appr^end  that  common 
nfin^'is  eqnalljr  opposed  to  so  restricted  a  use  of  tl^ewotdf 
ttot  Isit  in  this  sense  &at  Calvinists  would  accept  Ae^esigAa^ 
tiMk  OafriioiBm  must  tie  understood  to  mean  the  s<e!ntim|gtits  df 
the  (bllower^  dfG&liHn  r  «Qd  what  those  sentiments  are;  nAt^* 
be  gathered  ft^m-ihei^  Works.  With  any  doctrines  of  CMlrih' 
-whSdk  Aaf  liaV#  ubt  adopted/  they  have  property  ho  contcRit^^ 
mAisefiiMhhm,  ite^e  dtsdnemshmg  sentiments  of  a  sect^  ^^4^^ 
ciMttist  ib  Whit  they  do  hold>  ndt  in  what  they  do  not.  Vbr 
(^ihiims  peculiar  to^Oaltin  himself  can  wifli  no  more  propriety* 
be^l^ed  Calvinism*  than  he  can  be  called  a  Caltinist,  wWt^ 
WOOld  ^  t6ti^^  him  a  follower  of  himself.  W^  shonld^hcit' 
tUbdl  %f  s^eaidng  of  Ih^  opinions  of  any  individual  ud  Kii^sm,*^ 
gMI  T^ndilinmy  or  Coplestonism.  *  We  always  mean  by  such'  %[ 
]Amse^  Ae  avowed'  opinions  of  Ae  followers  of  a  certain  itnli^^ 
viAndli  employing  it  simpfy  to  prevent  circundocutton.  A^iy^ 
other  use  of  it  is  dishonest,  especially  when  the  term  is ,  no^^' 
dhosett  b^  the  jp^ifty  so  designated,  and  the  authority  of  die  'hi-^ 
dK#i#ttal  IS  disdaimed  by  tnose  who  have  adopted  a  modflldi^ 
tion  of  Ins  syMem.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  moderh  0niti|> 
rians  as  Socinians,  and  yet,  they  are  known  to  difl^  Very' 
materbiHy  iVoftn  |Socinu8>  on  which  account  they  somewhat  fts^ ' 
tidioudy  ebiect  to  the  appellation.  But  the  history  of  lan^sgiet 
w^d  fuilHiBh  inaay  instances  of  a  term  of  distmction  o^ring^^ 
appfied  in'a'  Sense  viety  different  from  its  orighial  and-pretisi^^ 
impoit. 
>TfaefH 


r.'tt,. 


moet^'ptt^,  witl 
enfseTtO'ClllMh: 

to'lMiMfani^'^' 


sidei4thiit  df  aUi^lifte  Predeeldnation/on  wMch  lather  ihXi  {^-^ 
vinidlMgnsed^V'^  partil;nlar,  with  regard' to  Aie  tludiiutttt^  the'^ 
OsMabsiaMhtioii  ^  the  Liftberan  Church  being  WW^^I^HiF^ 
T^ukM  frMtthirlHnsobstectfiation  ofthe  Rdnystt  creeds.   TF-^' 


3W  Copl4wtQu  J?*  NgcgAkjf  0fid  ft 

Sut^laL|>pint.  .  gjit  W  our  owp^  c^tiHlry,  Web|ati0^e»  Cidt^Mn 
mk/g^^ViSty  h^&^  ^lE^oyod  to  desi^iile^n^ft  thftito«tari»es  «■ 
iiiOT  C^vjo,  differed  \^  a»y  d^grpe  from  th«  otbet  Ra£Eir^;i«rB^ 
l^^t  c]^9%  tho9^  on  wlkii^h  all  were  agreed  \  the  4octriim  gf 
S^e^  «fi  oppose^  IQ  t^te  Rooii^li  Pri^aestuiatkm,  «ti4  ii»Mtmtm 
v^  oMir^  iMKleiff  agiicului,  Justifioation  by  FM^th*  Uib 
il^m  tbfii  CaUmstic  is,  with  iia.  0M>oaM^  ^at  tp 
ii)i;  jyfoHlwctJioiiisin/  but  to  ArmtBian  and  Pelagipiis  1iiai>  i* 
W^  a^  impllying  an  adherence  to  the  dQetnnea  tftughl  bv  9«r 
awa  Aafonner^^  by  Ridley  and  Latipie)%  by  Hooper  and  l^iftdr 

jGoiidv  W  ."^Upii^  !^d  "i^^^^  we  ave  now  tpiA>  ^ena 

I)f0t  yanriniata^  We  muat  still  affirm  tlnit  they  were )  or^  if  they 
wfi;!^  poi>.thttt Ve  have  no  Calvinista  an^ong^  «ia^  That  CUvin 
would  have  the  honour  of  having  bequeathed  hk  naan  to  ibm 
]Refc^PQod  Faith,  rather  ihfSn  any  other  of  his  poadj!ilnia»  may 

Sppear  unreaaonable }  but  auiid)  la  the  fBuct,  and-  it  v#  not 
a  e^y  1^*  deprive  htp>  of  it.    The  chil^Bh  hogtiKW  la  the 
i^amr  of  thia  great  ms^^  mai^iiest^d  by  the  EH|;liah  ^olipgf ^  m 
ptJ^ljf  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  a&;e.    If  it  la  a  mca^  pmt 
jQif  j[|puour  that  ia  conteKided  for»  that  tSe  Artiolea  ^f  the  Ckafedht 
QV^h  19  the  uaual  aenae  of  the  wi^inI  deoidectty  Calviniatia« 
1  nott>e  iDaUed  ao^  because' Calvin  waa  a  Prerti|ylei)aa,  or  for 
.i|^  other  equaUy  gOOdrea^ofUj  letit»  fbrthefekeof  peaoe^iet 
jQ^ed.  Qut  then  advantage  must  not  be  takjsp  of  Ihia  ooacopa 
^,tQ ftxiw  thea^ Arti(>lea an  aAti-Calviniatic mtorpietalaoK, lafakli 
ia.QOt  k$0  aatirliiitberan^  ^d  1irhich>  in  i]mt  natuiral  or  ffafaa 
^  fi^tanmatioal  import^  the^f  will  not  hewr.    Y^t,  t^  io  vdu*  has 
Qi^w  attempted  by  tba  right  rovereod  Roaster  of  CaWiniai{ 
aud  tWs  alaoia  the  object  of  the  EpiaeOpal  ionavatioBa  of  )ua 
.  jUM^dlip  of  Peterborough^  ih  iotroduf^inga  tid^  of  eightjHMven 
.QWttiom  e^iMaiteiiy  w  the  Articlea.    The  ^roaa  ponFavim  of 
.  tV^  obvious  iaipc^  which  ia  oonapicfuoos.uathoaomaitioBB, 
;  «&ria  a  oonvinoing  proof,  that  whether  th^  i^aak  tfao  #0Dti» 
r  me^/of  >  Calvin  or  hot,  they  &v6ur  aomevitet  too  alro^gfy  the 
^..xy^ns  of  modaan  Calvimata;  and  ooAvey  a  neMoof  >OB«Md- 
singly.  Uabk  to  be  understood  by  plait)  people  m  o  ^(SilviBHtic 
-  fiipigo. 

it  .frmi^^^w  ^<^^  question  relatifi^  ti6  the  Thit^^no  Artioks 
^ii40tiili(sdriy  be  ataked  on  this :  Do^ey,  Or  do>  they  not  owpawKi 
^^i^'^tatm^vte  vS  iia9L%  chaa  of'jp^raona  i»  Ihia  oeaMmiaha/ke 
-(AfBP^^^^  Calvinista^  itooludiBg^lho  kirgar-body  o«,tho  ev<n- 
TpleK^y.l  We  aHude  more  paftieutai4y«lo<dio  8tt^  lOlh, 
i9ff?^»^  aii4  rtth  Artielea ;  and  woarii,  WouM  tl^i  42skiflaatic 
Y(Pei^«  or  would  theynot,  if  left  l&^mnoaatietaiii^^JHv- 
.^i/^jilyf^^  j>r(tff:r  aoy  other  mode  of  fdcpieesion»  in  Ofda^  ^oniwuey 


I  llielr  MttoBi  of  Ae  doctrmes  in  question  ?  Are  th«ffer  'lut^^des 
I  f«lt  hf  tbtin  4o  be  deficient  or  eoiiiVocel  ?  Or  do  they  fiot'go'  ar 
I  fhr  as  «&y  sober  and  enlifghtenea  Calvinist  would  Tetftuve  t6  go 
1  in  a  deektfttion  of  his  own  faith  ?  To  determine  th js'oiilMi^^ 
Ire  need  only  inquire  who.  On  the  one  hand,  are  ^e  n^^ 
^1^  die  moat  eonatantly  and  fearlessly  appeal  to  thdfte  A^-^ 
tiolea,  adopting  their  phraseology  in  taeir  writings  tttd  '^^ 
«Miree8,  and  interpreting  by  them  whatever  ii  of  dotrbtfttt'  tit 
exceptiopaMe  i Aport  in  the  formularieir  <d  the  C!htffctf;  teh^ 
who,  on  the  odier^  are  the  party  who  are  aAaid  to  let  tfaoi^e 
VArtidai  speak'for  themselves,  and  who  mainttiir  in  theilr.  ptib^ 
lie  fnstmetionsi  a  religious  silence  on  points^  the  *'  gddl^  Con- 
f  aideiation''  of  which  is  affirmed  to  be  "^  ftdl  of  sweet; 
^^  pfeasamf ,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  pefsons,**  tend** 
idg  ^<  t»  estoblish  end  confirm  their  Iktfli/'  and  to  *^%MXk 
^  their  lo<re  towards  Ood/'  Is  there  not  something  idirit^^ 
nuous,  then,  to  say  the  leasts,  in  the  play  upon  wofdn,  bywhieh 
Ht.  ObplMlen  aatempts  to  shift  the  difficultv  6t  ptdting  thitt 
Ihehr  opbrions  may  be  reconciled  with  the  Articles;  ofl^  tibtri  hk 
«9wn  patty  to  the  shoulders  of  the  evangelical  dergy  1  Fluftt, 
ChdTtnism  is  made  to  stand  for  the  doctrine  of  absomtd  decrees 
fcotii^  Election  and  Reprobation ;  next,  having  fited  this  arb& 
traiy  and  obnoxious  jneaning  on  the  word^  he  imputes ,  ^lis 
Oalvimam  to  all  those  who  go  by  the  name  of  CaMnidts  ^  and 
theoi  he  teiy  safely ^  but  tert  unmeaningly,  calls  yp6n  them  to 
prmt  that  this  earicatiire  of  Calvinism  is  Sanetiotfed  by  the 
Aiticlea.  If  thin  single  point  of  the  Caltinistic  system  Were 
toieed  all  that  distinguishes  it  fWmi  Other  f^temar,  there  wt)uM 
be  some  cdk>ur  for  making  It  to  consist  in  certain  notions  of 
F^edestibation ;  although  even  then^  the  avowed  ditffaritnces 
among  Calrinists,  as  denoted  not  only  by  the  obsolete  di'stinc* 
tioneof  rablapsarian  ai^  supmlapsarian^  but  b^  the  mote  popu** 
iar  j^mses^  hgh  Calvinist  and  moderate  Calvmisi,  itipk  have 
anggeated  some  qualification  of  the  charge  insinuated  gainst 
iD  who  mbetanticaly  receive  t&e  Calvinisue  doctrine^  'mt  we 
itti|ht  appeal  to  ti^e  writings  of  those  who  pass  fo¥  CAfitiiMc 
diftmes,  both  Episcopalians  and  Dissenters,  in  probf  that  thd 
language  and  even  tiie  notions  of  Calvin  on  that  neud,  have  nbt 
tmn  vetained ;  ftat  they  are  not  considered  as  essentii^'nllf  Ifis 
Mtam^  bm  lather  as  a  morbid  excrescence,  upoir  it  r  ana  that 
the  terai  Calvinism  has  no  such  meamn£%  in  pOpfdarui^g^i'ha 
'i>r.  Odpleslon  #bidd  fasten  upon  ii.  TM  docMner  of  1§]M>- 
iNiflan'  W  been  Main  and  asajb  ex|>lieiUy  d}|avowed:1r<^^^ 
tfem  CalvmiMa^  wmle  many  lore  gone  so  ftr  sifo  iMhnt  "flie 
tmftpopifiegy  ilf  moeh  that  la  to  be  found  in'titesr  ^nitingt  c^Mder 
Aedf^ans  on  ^e  eubject  of  Pardculat  BtedWiptSol}.  ^  iR&t  by 
m$itaAg  the  dame  of  (Jalrtnist,  they  shew^  thit,'  ktlMMfia 
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^^^iev^  .tfae,e68eiu)e  of  tf^  .did  m^j9Vmlbm&m^ 

,^txnse  speculatioiis  sduch,  iWfpJOig  iflPm^J^^tTfAB^^^Mil 
.  ^ptkaxeiat  and  the  vwnspTesiexktatiior^  pj^  >^f  ^^fflawM  imgpn 
doe  wou}4  iw^gims  to  have  b^en  a]fl  mij^,jp^ii^^[^^^ 
jthei  comtapt  Hbj&fot  of  Us  pj^n,  ^i^d  the  fiyiAYpg^folj^       ^jf 
hwfti*:    Tl*t  ,Calvw»m  does  iipt  pi^js^ 
■Relief  i9  aJtaolute  deipcee^  pf  !^eoUon  aiid  Uf^]mh^maa9g<  yefmif^ 
prove  i(ir9i0  8till  higher  au^o^ty^  if  possible,  t^an  t^ jn^^VS^ 
qf  CalVwata  themsdv^*    W^re  w/^  to  ;r^^  Pr-  ^niyw^iiitft 
>lie  WQcks  of  such  oMcuire  theolo^im^  ;9^ioo^  ^d^^jJliapi^ 
Fuller  igoid  Kewtoo,  for  |ui  exhi})itim  of  mo^foai  Q^i^mfgt^.k^ 
migbt  object  to  jre9Mve  ihm  works  in  evideIlG^•  .)W#>^oBLAW9t 
J^eoix>uiBelve9,  UieriBfore,  ^th  serving  a  n</i|fi«i}f(  oii  j^  J(|b|N9^ 
i^f  Wit^chester  ajB  a  witness  to  th^  &ct»  .tl^)>y  j[]^i '  ' 
^nd^  Bomethinff  much  more  th^  cejrtain  no|^< 
Jiatioii*    iThe  Cfdvinism  hip  Lordship  hi^ji^f^ 
is.  precise)]^  the  Calvinism  of  thp  T^'J^-'I^ W^  2^^       ^  ^  ^ 
to  say,  it  is  tbp  Calianifm  of  tutijegr.  aqd%||^  IllA&Mdi^* 
of  CnmiQer  and  Tindal,  of  Ridley  and  ]La|imw;  ^J^^Jd^ 
vinism  of  the  Homilies,  pf  the  best  ^^y^  i^ IIh^P^^i^i^/ 
Englaiid^  and  of  all  the  foreign  Hefonned  QMi^i^WM^lf  iti^ 
i>e  a  misnomer,  if  what  all  th^e  refono^rf  wd^in^lN^d^n 
common,  be  not  Cdvinifm,  Un  Lordshjp  Ijaft  mf^.m^AJm 
**^.,H^^§^'  ^l  ^¥  Wondered  %9ug|^^]B;^«^ 
MPiiile  he  denies  that  they  w^ie  CalvinistQ,  )^^9^rvipgjt|^(c9PPi^  * 
lation  for  Simon  Magua  and  other  %ngient  becftv%,^f|i^|jbiky%ajiv  * 
fit  company  for  the  (^neva  Reformer,  nothing-  ri#  i|iore.4Cii9?Uilfc 
than  that  they  held  the  very  doctrines  which  £e  sq^tosa^jiq  be  - 
neculiar  to  Calvinism^  and  wUch  are  held  by  fpD4^i99i^  Cabwuttii 
We  will  not  go  quite  so  far  as  Bishop  Hofpley  .4i|dvi|iie^^tN». 
«aid,  si>eakine  of  certsdn  ^riDdonippi^  Hf^lalW^^  ^jgaSuft  (iMh 
^mism  in  his  day,  who  had  aequije4  P^udx  i^pku/|9t>^^         , 
Jion.  but  with  no  teal  knowledge  of  their  subJe^^/.J^iMi  • 
the  pnnciples  on  which  tbe9e  writ;ers  arguorand  l^Mmi^^ 
f  take  to  convict,  I  wiU  not  say  Arii^inian§  only,  and  4*^|^r 

I  5^?^i  ^l^^'^T^^r  ^"^  P™?iP^«2f  I  ^ai  un4ertakf^4ft./» 

?  Vict  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  of  Calvin'-^  '    ^ 
will  say«  however,  that  on  Bishop  Tomlin^^s  priori 
be  ^asy  to  prove  Calvin  hirasdf  to  have  %»u  ^'■..^um ,,,.,. 
viidst,  and  equally  easy  to  bring  in  the  Apbsdes  K^S^jJ^att,. 
sorts  of  heresy.        .  _     \V^\T 

,1  fT^^  cohsenl^  given  by  the  British  divipes  to  tb^.  dmfc«C> 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  has  be«i  adduced  by  Dr.  Hill  as  f  'aMM»Ct 

^  Wei'e  6^i^U  adhered  to  the  Calvmistic  teaetf ,  flSi  *hT^  ^rjfm 
"  ^*  ^ho  hiid  joined  bis  influence  with  that  of  the\j^ii^  of 
'  Orange^iflhe  convocation  of  the  Svnbd..  vas/dimra?  la 


.''Attoog  tH*iBe-*h6^  hifiaeiibe*  rid ;iii 
_  __-  3*.  «i?  Jotand  the  nttotes  of  QeQrgi'^CSfliy>m 
_  _-_Jf  t^'Iwawr'Ji)to:B«»emiat,-.Erirf^  of.JpWSfitv'M 
Ul^IVfraMi^'of-Cdfflliiritlge;  and  afeerwSrdB  Bithbp'br'Stalfi-' 
l«Al^^Stoad'Wanr,"MBater  of  Sidney  Cotkee.CJy^^-;' 
-TBmftBlt- aoaaiiPre«9tDr -of  St.' Paul's ;  and  Walter ' Batc^^ 
«Hdy«  SlMrtdt  i^tnrtei-.  '  DaveDont  was  the  atittioilttf  Wy«tV 
iW0ifi!4^BM  df  ibetMnnistic  system,  in  aiuwec to  'Rotiti^'m 
ibiHtiBiaxiJ  •  AUlMuglt  the  accordance  of  the  deci^ans' df  "Au 
^  SyAod  wit&  ^  doctriiKa  of  Calvin,  cannot  be  qaeati0ned,  'v^^^ 
4  MbslHui  is  incorrect,  in  r^resentine  that  the  GenQva  Co;ues- 
sitowid- the  creed  of  Calrm  were  wnat  the  oppo8ers,of  Afptl-' 
HhminsfaedtdnapDse,  and  the  Remonstrants  resisted/ IIQie 
eMifiMMM  B!Bd-Catechi«m  of  the  Bet^c  Chordies  alone  i^ra 
Brttoetied'^t^  iA  tin'^ohtiist;  and  AnnnunB^aa  accused  of  ^6^ 
!nMLiigi  ikM^m  Ote  opinions  of  Calvin,  but  from  the  Cmifes^ 
stenb-to  v^adl-'lie'WftS  badnd  to  adhere.  Ilie  only  way  in  wh^ilt' 
Oi^Hti-it^ivftlf  ibCtttioatd  in  the  "  history"  pubUahed  by'or^«)F' 
<^tb^"6Mfcri' Getterftl,  ig,  along  with  otlterB,  as  an.eminenb 
idlict^'Of-^'&«formed  Chtin^ea.  Thos,  Anoinitis  is  ,d(<;: 
cllf|l^'-«f  bi<rtiij^i^elDMifly  attacked  the  reputation  and  atilho^ 
ri^'of^  taiMt^UqttrioQB  doctors,  Calrin,  Zanchius,  B^^'' 
Jt&ityf.lViiiavai  ata  often  ;  and  his  di8C4)leB  are  represeated- ', 
sf'glt&yW'in'tte^ihifeBSion  of  an  entirely  new  titeiAogy.-,  '',  if:.' 
' 'iM)^lm3iea'ta»po«e4^/ remarks  Mr.  Scott,  *  that  there  way' 
1.Wr€MiaAal^^Stt!Hlq)Cehetween  the  doctrine  of  tbeChurch  at 
?  'OlMMted  dtatvf  ibe  other  Reformed  Churches.'*  Ilie  opi-i 
nkthMttfritnltedlotfie  Synod  of  Dort  by  Heylin  after  Tilenus,  in- 
]Mf4ibb#etTi^ons  of  tile  articles,  are  chargeable  neither  on  the. . 
^Igi^<%arc&e«,  nor  on  Calvin  himself:  they  are  a  gross  and  ' 
«hUMli!iV' '  Buarepmejitation.  This  Mr.  Scott  has  clearlv, 
m0ted-bjfWtdrpalixtg  them  with  the  real  articles  of  that  Syaodv 
mtaytath  they  differ,  not  only  as  an  nniair  abridgement,  but  . 
M'ttttMoindg  interpdated  clauses  to  which  there  is  nothing  avr 
ama'tflg  in  fee  Origmal.  Dr.  Copleaton  could  not  surely  Mve  . 
«flriH;1hn  pnlilit^AM),  or  he  woi^d  not,  after  thid  exposw^  of  . 
the '1^»W9pIed  -  conduct  of.  Heylin  or  his  authorityi.hayi^, 
piiMMtfwae  sparioBS  '  conchinons'  in  his  appendix,  as-'  tbe- 1 
'  rtosttnodaate  9od  -impartial  accomit  of  the  nrodeediiiin'  o^ 
tfa^ylk#9.'-..  .-     ■        ■  >        .  '  -"-  '■'^f-''; 

On  the  unw  eround,  then,  that  the  Church  of  £nc;Iaiid  Ai- 
(itfbtf^£t»atofaf  fo  be  Gidrimstic,  b^caiMe  Ctilvijgi 'Imd  no  ha^^  , 
it'jah^ 'be  hi^ed  ^t  those  of  the  Synod  of  . 
ofge^le  with' CalfiniMa.    Ilie  word  Calvinist  . 
e  dlied'in  the  historical  pr^'fai^,,'  Ifor  did  the  con-  . 
'——■ — '-r — ~ — ■ TT .'■•rTi'  ^yHiro'  ■ 

•  Scotl'i  Synod  of  Dort.  p.  13*. 


Uovtvy  tnm  i^oii  thdie  |R»Utsoidj  whick  :Dr«  C^piirtoti  Bift 
tlMMiglit  ptopsr  td  dxfaifait  as  the  digtingiBuhmg  tmiii  mt  A/k 
Oenefa  Bchool.  ifrhe  mtin  dnpnbe  wav,  not  sbMfc XlMtinr.nd 
RepiobflAicii^biit  t]M>iitJit8tifii»tion.  In  the  coDfefttneffbetvratfii 
Ammiitt  aaid  Gomanw^  in  1609,  the  fonnsr  vm  Mtioalsriy 
ttndovt  thai  Ike  mrtiele  of  PrbdeatinalMim  riionld  be  in*  cK«- 
cnsed/ whik  the  loiter  «rged>  tha%  becaime  the  naM^xM^t^ 
ingJaetiflcaticm  *  wteimed  vmt  memmy^!  ihebegniiniig  mmM 
\m  iaadtf  with  that«  And  wfacn»  three  ^ore  elker,  the  OomI  of 
Nassan  eatoeatly  feconmiended  the  faeoda  of  A0  eoateiidtfie 
fiartiea  to  see  whether  tome  hononiable  mm  ndghtnA  be  IboM 
€«iftofconiporin|r8odepk>niblea8ohiam,  Metoa  Honmittid^ 
•kre4^  ^  that  if  uie  RemoaetnLntB  differed  firam  the  mtef  At 

*  pitttofa  in  no  other  articles  thaa  thoee  ftre  eatMomg  pMd< 
<  tination  and  the  heada  annexed  toit,  heliioiight  thalt 
«  might  be  found  oiit»  in  which  aome  peacenik  bar  aatriblii 
f  between  the  partiea,  until  die  whole  oontmraiajr  dmiM  be 
«  settled  by  a  national  Synod ;'  bitt  ^tbot  IbefiB  w«re  ^««jH>ty 
^  reasons  which  led  the  chnvchea  to  belierCr  that  vost  imtke 

*  RenoBstrants  dissented  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Dsigie 
«  Chorohes  in  move  articles,  and  tkae  ^  metm  mmritmiJ 
lliisr  though  disclaimed  by  Utenbonrdna  M  faoMetf,  WHs  ikh 
torioasly  die  ease  with  Vofstius,  venstet,  and  sarenLelkeit 
of  the.Renonstrant  party.  The  opinions  of  Yoistiu  dfAred 
hut  little,  if  atdll^  from  the  SodniaAsyatsor ;  and  fat,  Ika  Re- 
ttonstrants  expreMly  declared, '  that  they  had  notmnf  agsaasl 
*■  him,  nor  had  they  demoted  in  his  wnftinga  aiiy  lU^fapue- 
^  nant  to  tmth  anopiety/  This  cRooniBtaaca,^  Moamsas  M» 
mtts, '  HMMleiad  the  Arminiana  partioidaily  odioQS  \*  md  am 
own  Jsmar  I.  thought  himself  cidled  upaa  .to  sriinoiisfc  the 
States  G«aeral,  *as  well  by  letters  as  by  his  omiauiliassadbr^  net 
'.  to  admit  a  man  ittfamows  by  90  many  and  so  gtwui  etioas  and 
^  Masphemies,  to  the  pablsg  oftce  of  teaehiiy  'miim  PsaiisHy  / 
1«  the  oonfeiamse  held  at  the  Ha^e,  Feb*  161S»  tto  ertedM 
pasteia  agam  decAsied  the»r  readiness  to  come  tiraif  aMsafais 
adjustment  of  Aeir  difibrsnoes  with  the*  BsmmiitntHj  ps»> 
aided  the  UAUff  f  would  aaaunro  the  ehmdies.hrf  •  siBomaaad 
!^  open  dadaiatioo,  that  thojr  thooght  diffeamdy  fresa  tbos^  #s- 

*  fomod  obanchas  wita o<asr Jtos3i ^iktrim eatept ttrnfimm- 

*  tklesJ  That  is,  as  the  Editor  of  Mosheim  expresses  it^  ^  m#- 
f  lAiai  tiey  would  renonace  tha  errors  qf  fiMsniaaBam/  *  jBut 
'  since  tha  Ilk0dnoQ$the9tatss.tiMyae»befe» 

^  hadi  l^  mane  exprsssed  six  heads  of  ^betms,  conoaiah^; 
^  whidli  they  ferbad  to'  be  foi^ht  olhetfwBserthaa  it  hni  hMi 
f  hitfaerlo  dalarefed  so  Ae  Belgm  churcfacn  5  nameljf^  oanastaasg 
^^theperfect  satisfaction  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 


KAbeJDitityftttDii  of  Aiajl  b€|foi:e  God.  stinng  fiatk,  origiiBl  4in, 
S^tllQ  M8IBKUKIQ  (or  e«jrtiUide)  of  >ai^palUoa»  and  the  perfiM^tioii 
?  •  <rf  nmi  in  this  Ufe ;  ti^Qy  in  the  fr^t  i>lao^  demanded^  tiiat  they 
'  wmii  dedare  oQn«flrn»pg  theae  artiolest  that  they  erabracea 
^  ibq  opiiiion  exprea^ed  kt  the  Confeaaion  and  Oatenhiwn  of 
^  4ilei^  ^hiirches^  whioh  they  the  other  pastors  had  Qempria«E| 
V  firoquthria  aame  incertrai  written  thesiEs;.aad  that  they  re# 
^  Ject^  the  oontmry  epioum,  jpropoeed  in  certain  antt^eses^ 
^  frtHtt  tkie  mitinga  of  Annimua,  Berttue,  VomtaaB^  Venaton 
1 .  and  adeiB/*  This  the  Remon^tranta  deQtiia»d»  So.  ftor  ia  it 
firom  beihg  the  iaoi,  tbat  theae  d^erenoes  maialy  renpeeted  %btt 
i^vte  PtedestiaationL  or  any  tlung  peculiar  :tQ  the  QalTiBia^ 
maten^  or  that  die  Synod  of  Dor^  how  objeotioiuible  nearer 
t^aaode  leaottedto  for  tenninating  the  contxovcxs;^^  was  oon-^ 
Yohed  for  pazty  eiids,  or  for  the  purpose  of  impoamg  em  ther 
B.fip»ODat|!aiil§  Ae  creed  of  Qeneva, 

But  atthou^,  at  that  pfuriod^  both  king  Jamea  and  his  biahopa 
4i>co?ered  this  disposition  to  favou^r  what  is  generally  called  6aW 
N* tiniMca,  itwaa  notleng  beforeeTenta,  phia%^'  romariia  ]>r«Hill/ 
i  of  a/pcditical  nature*  occaiioned  a  reyotutiQii  upon  tUa  point 
'.  intheeeiitimeBlsof  Jame$,aiidofthoeeinenibersoftheC^ 
''  «f 'England  who  <  wereaiteched  to  the  caaiaa  of  monard^^' 
Theee  oan  bano  doubt  that  thedisffuaf  which  Jamise  early  wnf 
4wived'againBtthe  Pceabyterian  discipline,  paved  the  itay  for 


Aa  change  in  his  thecdocical  aentiments.    Hia  well-known  say 

iog,  I  Ka  bidiop,  np  kin^/  and  the  *  king^craft'  on  whicfc 

^/prided  himtelt^  togeAer  with  h»  irreligioaa  and  lioentieiia 

ahiuraoler*  afford  the  only  tatiaiSw^ry  nplanaiion  of  hia  atnmee 

and  sudden  abandonmesit of  hi|s  educational  vrinaplea.    In^e 

leign  of  C3iailes].»  the  coptnt^nance  -of  the  Cofurt  waa  con&aedl 

M  the  divittea  who  faTOUii^  the  Anainian  systenx;  and  ahhongli 

the  eontraiteny  wa^^fofbiddan  ground.  Archbishop  land  wrote 

a^tvealise  to ,  provei  that  the  Artides  admit  of  an  Anniman 

Jtbaew    The  ideal  coimesion .  between  theAnniBia»  theolo^ 

and  fipisoopaoy,  tlie  Gahrinistio  systeai  and  Pre sbytanainBin, 

waf  melted  on  i^  prfnudicea  of  the  nation  by  the  transactbna 

of  tfae-^Buoeeeding  ^xeuna.    f  No  person/  remailka  iSincipal 

H«H»  ^  atho  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  laeticnis  of  Ab|^ 

s  csRii^fy  (EnglaadV  can  entertain  a  donbt,  thatppUtieal  oanaef^ 

\*  hateicantiB>nted  yeiy.  largely  to  die-  disrepute  in  whidi  OA* 

/^T'iimsih  haabeen  held  by  many  dignified  and  leaned  anonhem 

1  tf£tha  finish  Chundi J  -  But>  unhappily,  Asae  eansea  have 

^pinduood  a  departnre,  not  mseely  from  thecrandof  Cal)vin^  imt 

eqnsttyfiuE  4uat  of  Lather  and  M(dtaathQn.hiinB^;  fnom  ibe 

jiadsinaa  cofBonon  to  the  Qerman  and  the&^gilih  IMbrassr*. 


■■I  ■■ 


<i  '. 


f  Scott's  Jiynod  of  Dort.  p.  71. 
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,   No  instance  occurs  in  history;  ef  a  deviation,  fiom.^^iffc^fmjiflg 
oF  tbe  Reformed  Ohurcbes  in  those  points  which  \  %ns  Wone 
properly  called  Calvinistic^  that  has  not  issued  in  a  dtviation 
m  uiOBe  doctrines  which  are  more  generally  allowed  to.be  eaaen- 
tial  to  vital  Christianity.  Bishop  Uorsley^in  wanun^his  clergy 
to'beware  how  they  aimed  their  shafts  at  Calvimsoiy  beibjnt 
^ey- Knew  ^  what  is  Calvinism  and  what  is  not,adxi^ts,^bat  n 
gr^|>art  of  that  which  is  now  ignorantly  called  Oalvi^am, 
°  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  very  rudiments  of  Christianity/ 
|thd  X)r.  Cojpleston  ingenuously  confesses,  that  he  has  .4^ften 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  atjbempts  made  to  reiute  the  CaU 
Vinistic  opinions ;  *  attempts  which  seemed  to  me/  he  adds^ 
'  often  to  retain  as  much  error  on  their  own  side,  as  tb«y  e^*- 
*  posed  on  the  opposite,  and  to  deprive  Christianity  ofpuich 
*■  of  that  spiritual  and  vital  force  which  is  its  main  chaiac|aris>ifi 
'  and  essential  property/    Into  the  nature  and  tendency^of  hi« 
own  attempt,  we  shall  presently  inquire;  but  in  the  mean,  time^ 
we  wish  to  submit  to  his  consiaeration  this  important  fact»     He 
virtually  concedes^  that  Calvinism  is  so  closely  identified*  |^  the 
Aiinds  of  many  persons,  with  idl  that  is  spiritual  in  ChristJaiiity'jt' 
that  its  opponents  have  found  it  difficult  to  steer  dear  of  at- 
taching dhristianity  itself.    We  can  assure  him  that»  in  th^ 
popular  mind,  this  association  is  too  strong  and  of  tooJc^g  n. 
standing  ever  to  be  dissolved.    By  Calvinism,  nine  people,  out 
ef  ten  will  always  persist  in  understanding  the  doctnnea  of 
Justification  by  Faith  and  Divine'  Grace,  as  expriessedi^  in  thf^ 
Thirty-nine'  Articles  \  doctrines  which  are  Juiown  to  be  the  n>^ 
subject  of  the  Calvinistic  preaching,  and  which  their  oppon^ot^ 
either  consisnyto  silence,  or  present    (for   the  most  part) 
ia  a  garbled  form.    What  Calvin  himself  held  respecting  Ah* 
solute  Decrees,  lliey  neither  know  nor  care.    It  is  enob^  /of 
the  irreligious,  that  here  is  an  obnosuous  term  reMly  to'tliair. 
lutnd,  which  it  suits  their  purpose  to  employ  in  order  tads^  op» 

eobrium  on  any  doctrines*  which,  in  their  opinion,  sayoiir  of 
ethodism ;  while  to  plain  Christians,  the  knowledge  ik^  the 
reproach  of  Calvinism  is  directed  against  the  most  ess^lial 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  naturally  leads  them  to  employ  idmt 
term  in  designating  the  fundamental  articles  of  die  Mftaaed; 
Faith.    Now,^  this  being  the  case,  how  inconei^tly  sqevCK  t£e  • 
word  in  Question  may,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  a^^lied 
to  those  Qoctrines,  itisnotinDr.,Coplestbn*s  power  to.ivjiJce. 
personsi  in  general  understand,  that  when  hewiitea   acapnsfc* 
CaMnism,  hfe  means  only  one  particular  tenet,  wfaic^Cls^^ 
held  two  centitfies  ago,  and  that  be  does  not  at  all  meantqapoi^ 
of  tiie  Calvinism  of  the  present  day  as  taught  in  tfa^  -writings,  of; 
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out'staii&aH^^logians.    When  they  hear  that  the  Tbirtyrnine 

Artfclftff  are  proved  oy  a  learned  Prebendary  to  be  anti-Calyv' 

mstie,  they  will  nattirally  conclude,  if  they  believe  so  strahgb 

A'pkttitiX,  that  ettiier  the  evangelical  cler^  or  else  thio;  Articj^ 

tbeHit^^/hts,  are  alliti the  wrong.     For  how  can  it  e^ter  the 

K^eiedfr^  ofjplain  people^  that  those  who  have  so  long  gone  by~  the 

Aihdief o¥  Ualtimsts,  are;  after  all/not  Calvinists,  because  they^Q 

iiot'hdld'  a  certain  iA)tion,  which  most  of  their  hearers  nev^f. 

•hi^«€'6f  ?'   By  avowing  himsdf,  then,  an*  anti-Calvinist,  and  W 

^eiti^loyiiig/bis  tidents  to  strengthen  the  prejudice  against  CaV 

'vitiii^m;  Dr.  Copleston  will  have  served  the  cause  of  a  partt^ 

and^'aWlough  we  are  persuaded  it  was  not  his  intention/ will 

have^contributedto  affintivaie  and  extend  the  odium  which  at^ 

tit^ll^  to  tfae'name;    fiut  he  will  nothavef  succeeded  in  doing 

atiy^fhkigtdwtfrdil  rendering  the  doctrines   of  die  Thirty-nine 

Atiicles  balataUe  to  the  party  who  are  dissatisfied  with  them 

krtb^ii^oovioiis  interpretation,  nor  towards  reconciling  to  *  cu- 

^^IrlouB^and  tatnH  persons/  what  he  himself  deems  vital  parts  of 

d^  CQiriiMiiut  svbtetn.     Tlie  doctrines  of  Predestination  and 

fiIifAf6n  and  or  Justification  by  Faith,  will«  under  any  form,  be 

tb^tUe  i^lf-ri^eous  a  stuitibling  block,  and  to  the  sceptic 

ftMisliness.    lYothing^  can  render  them  attractive  to  the  nunds 

df'> worldly  or  unre^enerate  persons.    The   popular  outcry 

aijgitinsi  Calvinism,  originates  in  a  deeply  rootea  oisaffection  to 

t&  hWdblhig  dOctrilies  of  the  Oospel :  it  is  at  once  an  ignX)rant 

MJi  tati  hreli^ons  outcry.    Br.  Copleston's  work,  will,  we  fear, 

hirtetlre  effect  of  abetting  and  encouraging  this  vulgar  and  in- 

dtscrShinate  hostility.    Those  who  cannot  follow  him  into  his 

reietsohings;  will  bfe  glad  to  plead  his  authority.    He  will  be 

claiined  as  an  auxiliary  by  men  with  whom  he  has  little  in  com- 

ntclzi  ih'temjper,  sentiment,  or  principle.    And  after  alh  he  may 

dlf^d  ii|Km']t,  that  all  that  is  spiritual  and  vital  in  Chris tianity^ 

evSfi  M'  his  own  account,  will,  out  of  Oxford,  go  by  the  name  of 

CWv«ii6in. 

;^dl  We  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  metaphysical  ia- 
qUitfes  which 'form  the  immediate  subject  of  the  volume. 

^Tlte^flllrt'discotirBe  has  for  its  object,  to  invalidate  tiie  dpq-. 
trMd'^Ar-Phildsophical  ifecessity,  by  arguing,  that,  in  proportion^ 
air '^cf'ddcMhe IS reltlly  believed,  motives  must  cease  to^.ope-^^ 
nft^i^fhat  cbtoequently,  that  doctrine  being  tru^,  the  perfectipii 
of  ^ti!r- knowledge  wotdd  destroy  all  motive  to  action ;  and  thus,  ^ 
titilffttcl  improvement  of  our  mental  powers  would  lead,  to  tki^[ 
eifihctiott  of  tnoral  principle. .  .    ./".''7-^*^ 

4if  1h^  iecohd  discourse,  the  Author  labours  to  shew/^tE^t'^^^ 
dottrlwes^  of  <36^8  Providence  and*m'an*B  free-will,"  ai^e  6acb^ 
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IQparatelv  demoofiitrable,  but  that  their  CQDgruUy  i&'by  .U3  iu- 
<^inceiyable« 

lo  the  third,  this  reaBOning  is  transferred  ta  X^  d^ti^iaii.of 
Predestination,  and  the  rule  of  analo^cal  reasspnin^laid  down 
by  Arqhbishop  King,  is  stated  and  vindicdted  «i  <^9iiidi9MUe 

length.  ''\    "'L' 

.  In  the  foiHth,  ikb  doetfine  of  the  Cbt^h  of  BndiM>Hr  Ott 
Seventeenth  Article,  19  repreeeinlted.  a^  confoniuul>k*  fe'  1ii« 
principles  laid  dows^  ift  the  preceding  inquiry,  ami  thl^  stib)b;K 
IS  nore  distinctly  brought  uiider  notice  in  its  rdSgious  beart 

O^or  the  leading  argument  in  the  first  discourse,  Br.  Oo.|rieA 
nton  confesses  hiit^elf  ittddi>ted  to  a  small  tteatise  by  ii  Mt. 
Ddwson^  entitled,  "^  The  P4<>tviQe  of  Philoaopbied  Sfeo^e^jr 
''briefly  invalidated/*  In  that  work,  thrte  aiaotea^ire  hiM  dowii 
as  the  premisea  <xf  tht^  reasoning  by  which  it  is  aftteitiptedto  t^ 
doce  the  doctrine  of  Keoessity  to  an  absurdity,  by  ahewin^ 
that  its  practical  eflfeeti  \rheh  believed,  must  be  to  destroy 
activity  Dy  suspending  the  opeitttion  of  motive.  We  liaWe  no 
iemlt  to  find  with  tixe  axioina«  safethafc  Ihe  tiM  appearalo  ui 
vkit  qutte  imexceptiopable  in  its  terms,  sinoe  «  juM  inference 
fiN>m  a  iSslse  supnositton  miiy  itivolve  a  degree  of  error  fliat  k 
neitiber  a  contradictieti  nor  an  absurdity*  The  second  ia  only  a 
diOertat  mods  of  stating  the  proposition,  that  the  itill  nevtet 
acts  without  a  motive,  fiinice  every  effect  must  have  a  Cana^ ;  a 
proposition  whidilies  at  the  fbundation  of  the  reasoning^  of 
plnlk>aQphical  necessitarians*  The  third  is»  thai  pracitiealj^rin't 
cif^les  can  Cperate  only  so  far  as  they  ui«  at  the  time  hm^ivtA 
to  be  true;  it  is  by  our  belief  in  them  that  they^are  bhmght 
into  contact  with  tile  mind  (  and  a  thin^  cannot  operate  where 
it  is  not.  We  have  no  coAception  how  meae  axioms  can  afibrd 
the  least  aid  to  Dr.  Cioplestoh  in  his  inquiry.  He  appears  to 
tss>  however^  to  furnish  m  the  verv  outset,  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  first  axiom,  by  maling  a  supposition  wlirA*  itt 
being  ita  itbelf  false,  can  only  lead  to  absunl  inferenceai  *He 
seems  to  us  completely  to  confound  the  t^ro  dLltinct  idea^  of 
kmmledge  and  expectMtion,  by  representing  foreknowftdg^  in 
God,  as  only  the  perfection  of  ^at  is  shnple  expeCfaHen  in 
mam  He  represents  our  belief  in  God's  foreknowledgii '  sa 
suggested  by,  if  it  does  not  rest  upon,  otir  own  con8ei6nanes8 
of  a  certain  power  of  foresight,  which,  after  all,  ia  ifofthiti^ 
mere  than  Ae  expectation  grounded  on  experience. 

*  Since  Unman  wisdom/  he  says,  '  often  arrives  at  sucb  a  dfgrae  of 
Certaintv  about  future  events,  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  our  tot&^ 
knovleage  is  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  oor  actual  knowledge,  a;^ 
fbr  instance/lhat  the  sua  will  rise  to-morrow — Uiat  the  tide  will  ebb  ana 
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flow  at  a  given  time — siDce,  I  say,  eicperieace  teaches  us  Utii  of  oiinelvesA 
it  ia  1)0  violent  step,  but  a  natural  and  easy  transition,  to  attribute  tills. 
focuHy  in  a  much  bi^er  degree  to  God— or  rather  to  conceive  it  as  exn 
iating  m  bim  wttfaout  any  liimtation  at  all/ 


is,  in  c^^jr  wQr4««  flffrming,  that  pr eBrimce,  aa  a'Di^ 
▼ine  porfectign,  ia  no  otherwiae  conoeiTftble  hj  ub>  tfann  lui 
if^bdt€l^  ^fue  efpfcUgiof^,  and  that  wa  luaiye  lut  this  Maa  by  the 
4jgP8^oitfiy>ft»  i^C  «xp(K4ation  ifk  ^ouraelTaa^  togiethef  with  Ito 
expevieuca  of  a  cf  rtau»  eatabli8he<}  otfder  in  the  auccesaion  of 
^veut9^on  which  th&t  lexpectaiion  ia  built.    Now,  in  the  firat 
mace,  if  a  peraoa  examines  hia  own  mind,  ke  will,  we  thinkp 
find  ^thia  beUef  m  the  Dirine  foreknowled^  has  ao  aach, 
qrifiii ;  and  next,  we  obsenpe,  that  ao  &r  aa  ejqpeotatioa  ia  u 
satumaJ  principle,  it  y«ry  eaainly  resta  on  an  antecedent  belief 
in  the  prpndence  Md  cojoa^uent  fordknowledgeof  God.  There 
is  what  may  be  called  an  inatinctiye  expectation,  founded  aim** 
plj  on  experi^vaei  a^il  haTiw  no  pretenaioa  to  ibreaight  or 
kaowJecLpe^  whidi  leada  the  child  to  expect  the  continuance  or 
i^ufn  Oi  whate^r  fdyea  him  pleaaure.    His  expectation  that 
the^un  wiUnae  on  the  moffowyia  quite  aaatrongaa  that  of  the 
pbiloaei^er  who  le  aeqiiainted  with,  the  lawa  of  nature.  Thia  sort 
ot  expectation  haa  an  ejuateace  even  in  animala.    But,  ao  fcr  aa 
eqpeptatiQii  ia  a  ratioaal  prinpiple^  it  rests  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  caiiB^  or  priaciplea  of  thinga ;  and  those  principles  am 
alwaya  connected  with  the  eppointment.  of  the  Creator,  be- 
yond wluch  our  knowledge  of  oauaea  can  rarely  go.    In  iactf 
ao  far  Irom  arguing ibeDivine piescience  fiom  our  own  expec 
t^Uion.  we  rest  our  expectaAioa  of  the  continuance  of    the 
aettlea  courae  of  nature,  on  a  belief  ia  the  Divine!  wpoiatment, 
and  on  the  fippearances  of  wise  design  and  benevolence  which 
tiie  works  of  God  exhibit*    Our  foresight  in  other  inattera  is 
aothii^  more  than  a  calculation  of  probabilities,  which  we  are 
never  for  a  n^oment  toi^pted  to  identify,  either  in  ourselves  or 
in  othem,  with  prescience.    On  the  contmry,  whenaoever  the 
foieaight  of  fkventa  aAamnea  the  chamcter  of  prediction,  we 
eithar  reseat  it  as  w  impious  pretence,  or  instaatly  refer  it  to 
a  aupematQi:al  agency.    So  perfectly  distinct  are  oar  ideas  of 
preaciea^  and  >  foresight  or.  reaaonaUe  expectation,  that  we 
nev^  GOQceiir^^of  them  aa  the  aame  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
wo9dd  be  th^.oaee  if  they  differed  on^y  ia  then  degree,  but  start 
aroq  at  |ht  aemUanca  of  foreknowledge  when  s^ae  acci- 
dental coincideni^  has  occurred  ria  eorrespoaden^  to  a  pre* 
te9ded  prediction,  as  bearing  on  the  &ce  of  it  a  supernatural 
chamoter ;  and  we  get  rid  of  this  knpression  only  by  referring' 
it  tp  accident.    It  is  not  tnie,  <iben>  that  <^ur  idea  of  God  M 
knowing  ihi|igs  beforehand,  proceeds  from  oar  contludii^g' 
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Ait  '  Gbd  must'  see  into  futurity  better  than  man  ^ianj^  «MEJe  •.  .m 

*  QQ^  man  se^s  better  t&an  another  according,  to  thefslmpi^qLQf 

v^^f^ctJtie^  and  his  superior  stcquaintancejwitbtj^  AQ^iiH^ 

*^  mioa  of  the  umverse/    No  such  process  of  comparmoa  tttifees 

'pt&ce  in  the  minil^  because  it  is  felt  that  there  is  no  grondd  for 

comparison  in  any  conceivable  analogy*    Man  cannot  see  as 

*'  nanl  into  Aitunty :  &e  cannot  know  that  he  shall  continue  to 

itft  trough  the  next  mon^nt.    How  strong  and  reasonable 

^Hoever  his  expectation  of  life,  he  knows  that  there  is  a  possible' 

'^Itamative  aUogether  b^ond  the  reach  of  his  knowleoqgpe  and 

fit  JuB  contfol.    Biit  he  also  firmly  belieres,  that  tMs  cootin-' 

'^ent  event  comes  within  the  sphere  of  the  Divine  knowledge ; 

and  the  most  unpractised  thinker,  the  most  thoughtless  moral 

1^ief es,  that  me  hour  of  his  death,  like  every  other  future 

^iteaU  i^  wpointed  by  that  Being  in  whom  he  lives  and  on  whom- 

he  de|>enas* '  , 

.  We  arrive,  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  the  idea  of  the  Divine  fore- 
]^nowledge,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of 
€^od  himself;  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  idea  of  God 
.  ^m  that  of  his  essential  natural  perfections,  of  which  fliis^  is; 
<^ne.  The. child,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  iiiflection*  is  taushi 
to  ask  hiipself  who  made  him  and  made  all  things.  Qis  idea 
of  the  beine,  the  fatness,  and  the  knowledge  ofOod,  is  ob-' 
^ii^^d^ '  not  Dy  noticing  the  skill  and  power  displayed  in  the 
Mrorkp  of  man,  and  arguing  from  them  the  greater  skill  and 
power  that  must  exist  in  the  former  of  the  Umver8e,--^the  mode 
of  comparison  answering  to  that  susmsted  by  Dr.  Copleston,' 
-—but  is  received  immediately  from  Uie  works  of  Ood  and  from 
his  own  consciousness.  The  ideas  of  Omnipotence  and  Omni- 
science a^  developed  together ;  and  of  the  oeing  who  can  dp 
all  things^  he  can  only  think  as  of  a  Being  who  knows  all 
things.  The  mode  or  the  Divine  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  the  Divine  presence,  he  is  led  from  die  vety  dawn  of 
reason  to.  regard  as  altogether  transcending  his  conceptioii, — 
as.jvholly  diiSenretit  from  Uiat  of  any  visible  neinjg  however  wise 
ati^^werfnl^  since,  in  the  act  or  prayer,  he  is  taught  io  re-' 
co^se  tbis  knowledge  and  presence  as  extending  td  nia  eTei|r 
'ihqtight  a^id  pervading  every  place.  The  idea  or  prescience  is 
jcDsdnc(  frpm'  that  of  omnisdence.  But  this  too  is  invc^ed  in 
"tlie  exj^ii^tion  of  receivii^  future  benefits  in  answer  to  prayer ; 
itis  ins^paiible  from  a  bdief  in  6od*s  provideikse ;  it  is  direoi^ 
inculcated  by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testmnent;  and 'It  w 
4«N!H|eiflftied  f$y  an  tte  im^iressions  which  the  mind  vd&xf^^  of 
^jAan,  or  'settted  law,  or  wise  appointment,  in  the  eveiita  wlu<A 
iMre  d^tily  cofaung'to  pass.  Such  i^ipears  to  lis  to  be  the  real 
oi%in  of  our  notions  of  the  Dime  f<Mdui(miedge.         - 
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, '  tf  a,  man  maket«  a  feke  aiippoaition,  snd  reavoM'  putif 
**  frocirii,acoiitradictioiiorflnab8urdity "illbe  coiitalnedin  tlie' 
"  coadusiua.'  If  the  Jpeceding  remarks  are  correct,  we  have 
'only  to  apply  the  Authdr'a  own  axiom,  to  shew  tlie  abaurdity  of 
sit  we  inferences  whichh^  builds  on jiieniises  so  fUilactpus.  All 
rearioiitng  from  human,  expectation  to  the  Divine  prescience, 
iqiufit'be  manifestly  uiijpiind,  because  we  can  get  710  '  idea  of 
J"  what  hU  knowfeage  is,  by  our  own.'  Between  husoan  «x"- 
l^ctatiOD  and  the  course  of  events,  Uiere  in  known  to  be  abso- 
jTutelyiio  connexion.  But  itdoes  not  f'.liow  that  tliere  is  no 
connexion  between  wbat  comes  to  pass  and  the  Divine  fbre- 
/ktiO^S^ge.  On  the  contrary,, it  is  inevitable  to  believe,  tlMtt 
such  a  coqpexion  exists,  although  the  nature  of  it  transeanda 
but  knowledge.  We  do  not  believe  that  God's  foreknowle4se 
causes  the  event,  or  '  t^ags  the  event  along  with  it,'  as  tfr- 
<7ople8ton  expresses  it;  but  we  cannot  avoiaarguingdujitfw*- 
knowledoe.  from  the  general  course  of  events  ;  we  cannot  Mpa-' 
^te' die  idea  oif  prescience  from  that  of  aplao  oj  schepie  <^ 
IPriividenti^  government ;  and  we  thei^fo^  c^nchid^,  tt^tt  a$ 
events;  ifntkmeir  causes,  are  includpd  in  the  Divine  kaowledgi}. 
*',Aul  nuunlfain is,*  says  Dr.  Copleston,  '  that  the  notion  of 
'''  XSoA'iJitreknoieMge  ought  not  to  interfere  in'  the  slig^itetf 
^  d^ree  with  ourbelief  in  the  conttHgetBy  of  events  ana  tha 
'J|mdbn  of  huBian  actions.'  But  if  iie  maintained  n«inore 
"'l&nHhis,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  his  writinea  book  to 
tfrov^  wEb^  no  one  is  so  insaife  as  to  .deny.  The  n^edooi  p£ 
^limiui  actTona  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  affected  by 
<Vo^'fotekncn»fedge  of  theni.  Nor  does  it  interfere  with  the 
dontiagency  of  events,  using  that  word  in  the  popularrand,  W6 

may  add;  uie  onfy  correct  or  intelUgible  sense,,  as  deno^ns 

evenU  ^e  causes  of  which  are  not  discemiWe  by  us,  ana 
^Uc^;  , for  any  thing  we  know,  might  bftve' been  otnerwiae.    . 

'  tt  is  One  thing  to  asiert,  that  between  the  event  aaA  Ood'ff 
knowledge  of  the  event,  thu'e  is  a  connexion;  and  anotli^ 
~f^ng  to  mnmtaJTij  that  that  connexion  is  the  connexion  of 

Kause  and  effect,  (U'  tWt  the  former  is  corned  by.  ^e  bttff- 

*"lti}al&hle  foreknowledge,'  President  Edwards  has  nnarkeq^r 
*  HikfproDe  ihe  necessi^  ctf  the  event  foreknown,'  and  yetnqt 

''  ^^  '  '"ii^'t^atcoiueithe  necessity.'  fie  mesne  thenecee- 
f^quence.  as  an  effect  ansiog  .out  _,of  its  fore^ewi) 
'*■■♦  iaffdlible  foreknowledge!;  rqouia  'p^.'yioijfisr 
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4S.U  a«$|ftra(io^  ipdecd  prpves,  or  is  a  ccitaia  .^rouna  (A,  a^t^^isLBfe ,)» 
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iii%  that  it  will  come  to  pass.    Ev^n  then  id  dfoe^  n<$  prove  th^  cMif/a 
te-i^telAil^/  p/4iy  no/€w  -  -^ 


yt^eliave  reason  strongly  to  suspeet  jthat  otpr  Autl^or^  tbou^ 
.^itfis  Jonathan  Edwards  more  thto  pnoe^  and  svUoiirs  t^  jto 


^ve  been  a  writer  of  great  acatenes$  and  ability,  has  not  doner 
lunifi^^  ibe  justice  to  read  his  work  through,  since  he  obnous^ 
mistu'es  &&  meaning  of  ^the  terms  winch,  \n  the  be^uning:  of 
^i^reii&Be,  Edwards  is  most  careful  to  define,  It  is  difltml^ 
^  i^^  inwh^t  sense  Dr.  Copleston  can  maintain  th« 

{proposition,  that  when  Ood  has  declaired  that  a  ceKtain  ^vent 
idpi^rqcin^  to  pass,  even  then  the  jpredicted  ev^t  is  not  Qtces-; 
aary }  that  is,  might  be  otherwise.  Necessary  in  its  own 
natitre,  as  a  metaphysical  truth,  the  denial  of  which  invplf  es  A 
4v)tradicti[on,T-necessary  in  the  same  liense  to  that  in  .wW«h  it 
if  a  peceosary  tru£h,.  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  or  neoessa^ 
iiv  the  sense  of  an  obligation  laid  upon  us ;  the  evcait  q|wot 
be^  And  if  our  Author  means  to  affirm  no  more  than  this*  be 
is  merely  playing  off  a  ipxn  against  Edwards's  argi^nent*  .  IBut 
lS^  teims  or  the  position  being  understood,  .its  tnith  ipigjit 
seeu)  io  be  incon^vertible,  that  what  God.ceyeak  tOr,mi,a^ 
fgtiiire^  is  inevitably  certain ;  its  certainty  bang  nroyed  io  u^ 
bj|:  the. prediction,  tnough  not  necessitated  by  it.  ^awatdaneyer 
ikmniams,  as  our  Author  ^eems  to,  imagine,  &Bi  foreknowledge 
implies  a  necessity  of  nature,  or  an  a  primueeemiy,  miSfi 
thin^  forelipown ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  giye.  himself 
tfii^' trouble  Requisite  to  understand  his  lanmage,  before  he 
v^tur^d  to  speak  of  subjecting  tibe  knowledge  of .  Ood  fc^ 
'  absurd,  and  unphilosophical,  and  impious  limitatiosMi/  by 
'  mixing  up  the  idea  of  Qod's  foreknowledge  with  any  quali^ 
*  !n  the  thin^  foreknown.'  All  ihat  Edwards  ccmtenoe  for,  la 
^.^nec^ty, Of  consequence,  the  necessity  of  cause  and  ^eoi,  in 
relierenipe  to  eVents  which,  as  effects,  are  known  to  us  to  be  cer* 
tai^  because  foretold,  although  the  causes  on  which  they  depend 
foV  coming  to'pa^s  are  unknown  to  us.  What  he  maintains  is, 
that  every  eVent,  through  all  its  chain  of  anteced^  causea 
p^^ical  and  motal,  must  be  known  to  Ood  \  that,  as  connected 
with  .that  chain  df  causes,  it  must,  as  a  necessary  consequencei 
re|ut^  from  them  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  fiiat  its  %timty  af 
ex^^pg  in  t^e  Divine  knowledge,  is  made  certain  to  us  by  the 
^%li?^RP^^^^  It  will  be.  '  biiallible  foreknowledge^  while 
'  ^^  femain^  foreknowledge,'  says  Dr./Copleston,  (by  ivhioh 
WQ  ^uppose  he  means,  wnile  it  remains  an  attribute  in  the 
D^^e  mind,  and  does  not  discover  itself  by  any  acidal  com- 
munication,) ^  proves  nothing.'  It  proves  nothing  to  i}s  as  to 
the  necessity  or  futurity  of  particular  events.  But  as  God's 
foMiiiowIedge  does  not  cause  the  event  to  come  to  paM,-  ao 
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mti&er  aow  th^  declacatton  of  that  forekfiowlodge  9pfitite  aft 
ft  cause*    Its  being  predieted,  wakea  uo  difference  ifi  tjbip 
i««peeti    And  if  8o«  Uiose  events  which  are  foretold,  are  np 
otheMiee  foreknown  W  God,  than  all  other  eYent^are.    In  thlB 
Bivine  mind,  piredioted  events  cannot  be  more  certaiti,  and  to 
mr  (fcer  t^  not  lee*  contingent,  than  events  die  tataritr  of 
which  is  wltevealed.    All  events  being  in  these  resoebts  wke^ 
it  fbltowB,  that  what  the  circumstance  of  an  event's  olteg  fore- 
told, proves  witii  regard  to  that  partieolar  event,  it  elso  pr<)rvcA 
Ifith  regard  to  aU  other  events.    And  what  it  proves*,  accord^' 
ing  to  President  Edwards,  is  this:  That,  whier^asto  ns,  th6 
fisrieB  of  events  which  are  coming  to  pass,  are  known  po^y  iA 
fi06Gl|i  following  one  upon  another  contingently,  that  is,  f?i<h(mt 
atty^iqiparent  caiise  why  th^y  so  happei^  raUier  than  otheirf 
maer^to  the  Divine  nund,  to  wluca  aU  effects  are  known  iq. 
thm  causes,  thefte  events  are  present  an  consequencep  nece^r 
MoilyarisHig  ont  of  fkeir  antecedents;  and  it  is  this  incomr 
mumcable  attribute  of  knowing  thinge  in  their  canses,*^tfa)e  j 
caitMs  vrMeh  determine  that  oontmgent  events  shall  fall  out  ia 
the  HMlnner  in  which  they  come  to  pass  rather  than  odierwise,^*^ 
whieH  enables  the  Divine  Being  to  arrange  his  infimtely  wis4 
ptond,  witbbut  doing  violence  to  the  free  agency  of  his  creatute^ 
niafc  whi^h  is  foretold  as  future,  must  be  initself  c^tain  t  itji 
henceforth  necessary  that  it  should  happen.    But  if  the  'cirf . 
cumsttoce  of  its  being  foretold  does  not  necessitate  it.  tjieti . 
it  waa  not  less  certain  in  itself,  not  less  certainly  futurOp 
beforp  its  fiitnnty  was  revealed.    And  if  tUs  is  true  of  ope  . 
event,'  it  is  true  of  aU  events,    AU  events  are!  foreseen  by  Qoq  . 
in  tlieir:  iaftlliUe  connexion  with  their  causes  or  anteioedeiitib  . 
togedMr  With  the  reasons  why  they  are  permitted  to  take  plaMi 
itt  pvoof  of  whidi,  som^  of  these  events  have  ben  clea% 
foretold  long  before  they  were  bit>n0ht  to  pass  hj  ^^flDm 
agency  of  men.  This  is  wnat  is  meant  by  their  Df  ins  necess^t 
or  certain ;  and  in  what  respect  this  notion  of  Qod^  foreknew*  . 
le^  and  of  the  sort  ^  necessity  implied  by  iW  int^ere^ 
wtm  the  freedom  of|huxaan  actioniB,  JDr.   Coplestpn  WoiM 
finditiio  easy  inatter  to  shew  :  he  has  not  ventured  to  0w» 
the  attempt    In  the  foHowing  passage,,  there  i^,^  ^^^^^^JaJ^  , 
m<m  unwarrantable  misrepresentaiion  of  whs^t  he  ^^  pI^^'fiHll'nlM 
tenn  *  the  doctrine  ofphitosophical  neceseity  or  nreaestiil^tioo' 
«  confinied  to  ihie  life.     As  Jhe  refers  to  no  author,  it  is  in^fti  , 
siMe  to  say  to  \Aiom  he  means  kid  .'  fair  statement'. to  9Mf^y»  i 
but.'  tB  hts  itadera  wUT  apply  it^;  it  is  a  statem^t  U.P'^. 
variance  wiA  fi^pt  and  with  ^mtroversial  integrity*    .  ^"  , 

'  Let  ua^now  $mvt  to  the  givver  qnsMioiii  wbMher,  b^MM'^rt 
made  dieiml4  and  att  thiogiiB  i^  4«afbrae«eiy  tiwg  Uiai  hsppi>i| 
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htj^an  coiiduct  as  well  as  the  rest,  must  be  regarded  as  proce^ip;g  froitl 
iiink^  -«Dd  determined  beforehand  by  bis  direcfion,  in  all  Us  dc^if. 
Whatever  has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  coUld  not,  at  some  say,  be  btbevwiae. 
We/ vain  and  insignificant  creatares»  full  of  our  own  importance, 
imagine  that-  we  act  -from  ourselves,  that  we  can  delibenle^  clitese^ 
'reject,  command,  forbid,  contrive,  hasten  or  himier  a  thoasau4liMiigi» 
wBeU:  id  fact  this:  is  all  delusion— all  the  creation  of  our  owo  teKjr. 
SVe^rebdt  members  of  the  machine,  like  the  rest;  aiid<  thott|h  we  ttajr 
please  ourselves  with  thinking  that  we  act  an  independent  part,  die  real 
truth  ii,  we  have  no  voice,  no  power,  no  control  in  what  is  goihg'ofi '^  all 
yould  take  its  course  just  the  same,' whether  for  goo4  or  for  il^  ware  we 
to  give  ourselves  no  anxiety  or  concern  v^&atevier  in  the  ihatter. 

*  Such,  I  believe,  is  a/oiV  itatemeni  of  the  doctrine  of  phiIbsoj>hicaI 
tieoessity;  or  predestination  confiiied  ta  this  life.  It  is  not  with  a  view  cif 
ratraining  our  inquii-y  to  this  sterile  and  unj^rofitablle  field,  tbat  I  have 
udW  entered  upori  k;  but  it  has  a  cloific  connexion  with  certain  religioua 
opinions  relating  to  another  life,  which  harass  and  perplex  many  minds,  and 
ivhich/when  they  assume  s  certain  determinate  form  andaapec^^cause 
otie^  themost  melancholy  corruptions  of  our  faith  to  which  a  Cbristimi 
can  be  subject.  Aj)d  since  the  ground  on  which  the* doctrine  of  nect9- 
8ltv^«rest$,  is  the  saine  with  that  on  which  the  creed  of  the  CahioiBt  ia 
built)  although  the  latter  defends  his  opinions  also  by  the  langoags  oC 
Scripfeure,  and  considers  that  to  be  his  strong  hold ;  yet,  whatever  ^- 
credit  can  be  thrown  upon  the  doctrine  of  fataUam  in  this  li/ew  may  he 
Bt .  once  Unnsferred  to  the  doctrine  of  predkHinatum  in  another,  m  far 
as  the  appeal  js  made  to  human  reason  in  support  of  that  dociriae. 
And  if  the  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of  the  question,  aa  it  rdatea  to 
Ihi^  life  be  correct^  it  will  also  serve  to  explain  by  anaipgy  many,  of  thoae 
^iS^ukies  whidi  occur  to  the  reader  -of  holy  Scripture ;  and  will 
account  fbr  those  -  fi-equent  declarations  concerning  God's  puipo^  and 
decrees  Mpeeting  a  future  life,  without  admitting  the  bold  and  dangerous 
feoifstruction  which  the  Calvinist  fiwtens  upon  them,  and  which,  ifMk^ 
filjf  he  Uted  up4o  his  opmtoiM,  would  go  far  to  defeat  the  gratiDOBreiiA 
abd^dcBignpf  the  Gospel  altogc^er/  pp.7 — 9. 

\  We  ahdl  not  waste  many  words  in  pointing  Out  thd  gloss  HaSa ' 
stat^tnents  and  the  uoch^tabte  insinuations  which  are  con- 
iaihed  iii  this  short  paragraph.  That  the  Calvinists  do  not  live 
tipf  to'  the  inferences  Dr.  Copleston  is  pleased  to  draw  from 
dieir  oHheiples,  is  tnie ;  but  that  they  do  not  live  tip  to  Iheir 
own  iaews,  itf  what  no  person  can  have  a  ridit  to  affirm.  It  is 
ail  ihdecent  and  an  arrogant  assertion  ;  ana  the  oiore  sOp  as  it 
6bcurtr.  at  the  outset  oFa  professed  philosophical  *  inquiry/, 
since  if  iiivotves  ^  he^ng  of  the  question  in  dispute^  Sut 
ffjb:  |ltt^  on  tb  examine  our  Author  s  reasonings.  His  main 
^^innent  is  this;  that,  'of  the  two  erand  motives  wUdi 
'  actuate  reasonable  beings;  hope  and  tear,  the  influence  iH 
-^••alwsysi  .'dkaifiisbed-  in  proportion  to  -tiie  optnicM^  mMt;  ha^  of 
<  the'iuiaiterable  conditions  under  which  they  are  pUbbed/  ^He 
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iUufitraftes  this  position  by  two  familiar  instancea^— the  effect  of 
•puiQipwn  Poor  Laws,  im<f  the  paUn»  unresisting  flubmimoD  of  a 
4^ipipiCLl  coqdemne4  tp  perish ;  and  refers^  in  nirther  support  of 
b^  ^gmneut^  io  tiie  memorabje  case  of  die.  plague  at  Atheh^. 
,  Ifpfi^^.t)iat.the  extinction  of  hope  and  fear.lead§  to  a  st^te  of 
^fcwtatp  i^asdiyeness  and  inactivity,  and  that  in  proportion  as 
^^Msft  BSQjtiv.es  af e  W(eakened«  an  approach  is  made  to  such  a 
state,  m^Kw^  bei  instantly  admitted :  the  position  stands  i^  i^> 
need  of  iUustration*  But  the  real  question  at  iss}iq  is^, whether 
thedootriiie  of  even  the  fatalist  has  this  tendency  to  extmgx^wi 
lAOtivjB  and  psuralyse  exertion*  Dr.  Copleston  is  studiou^.not 
to  Qicplain  to  whom  he  refers  under  that  appellation ;  bi^t  we 
"will  ^e  the  Mahosunedan  fatalist,  and  we  ask  him  to  explain 
bow  it  comes  ^  pass,  that  the  Turkish  soldiens  have  often  dim- 
played  a  coolness,  an  intrepidity,  and  a  persevering  cbun^Op 
t^ie  very  reverse  of  this  inactivity.  Will  he  sw  that  they  do 
pot  act  up  to  th^ir  opinions?  Tnis  would  be  absurd,  since -it 
i^  ^ell  k/iown  that  tneir  courage  is  greatly  inspired  by  their 
.lioMon.  of  absolute  predestination,  and  that  tnis  notion  opejrates 
10  JK>W^^](  99.  to  lead  to  an  utter  contempt  of  danger.  Bui 
we  need  not  so  so  far  from  home  for  an  ;ilI^stration  of  the 
litter  fiiMiiey  of  the  Author's  reasoning.  It  is  a  common  say*- 
iag  api(^)0iur  .own  soldiers,  ampng  those  ivho  ai:e  no  CfJvinists, 
liQtwgoJar  Chureb  of  England  men,  that 'every  bMlI^tl^s  i\» 
*  bffi^'  What  is  this  but  the  doptnjQie.of  fatalism?,  fi^^  yet, 
-what  other  influence  has  this  notion^  t)uin  to  stipulate  ^  JfcW 
fearlesd  e^^ertion  by  which  British  soldiers  ai^  sailors  are  m 
remarkably  distinguished  ?  And  who  are  the  men  who  haye  at 
an  times  conducted  the  most  perilous  undertakings,  who  have 
succeeded  in  the  noblest  achievements  ?  They  Imve  uniformly 
be^.characteri^d,  either  by  an  enlightened  and  pious  confi- 
dence in  iixe particular  Providence  of  tne  God  whom  they  feared, 
or,  as  has  been  strikindy  instanced  in  many  of  the  most  ad- 
venturous taravellers  ana  navigators,  by  a  very  strong  impression 
^f  an  ovep-ruling  destiny^  partaking  of  the  Mahommedan  fa- 
talism. 

These^  instances  might  seon  sufficient  to  Qvertum*  thf^  An- 
jthe^^r^l^niiig  as  to  the  pajntlysing  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  (hie 
faitalisti  -l^it  it  is  necessa^to  examine  the  illustrations:  be-.has 
far9u^brMJg|it  forward.  .  And  thei^,  if  we  doe  nQt-nri/itake, 
vvill'^themsmp^  supply  ft  confutation  of  bis  argumeni.,  :.To 
tdce  t}ie  i^Sae  of  the  condemned  criminal.  The  famist  beU^vie^ 
ftal  every  e^eat  is  unalterably  pre-determmed  :  the.  i^ttture  of 
Mie  event,  as  well  as  the  precise  time  of  its  hanpen^n^  ihe 
fvhati  the  hoW,  atid  the  when^  it  is  in^ssible  for  hun  to  fore- 
'  H^.:  V{%e  c^iae  of  .t|ii  criminfld;  ^  afford  ar  par^Uol .  fit  ,{bir  ItbQ 
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4iM]^eht,  should  be  that  of  a  man  v^ho  teows  fhiitlt  itf  b(itftei«> 
iimy  determined  that  dth^  the  sentence  shall  be  exedt^d,  M 
ikil  It  shall  not,  hut  which  way- the  inatM  is  detetmiuM,  4ie 
-has  no  means  of  knowing.  All  that  he  nH»t  be  Sfiipf>08ed  to 
kBdW  i«,  that  his  case  has  tmdergcM  «  speciid  cenaidefatioQ, 
tii^  resnk  of  Whidi  he  can  in  no  way  i^hanee,  mnoe  iti»'tdC»- 
nmtev  ^<1  leaves  no  room  for  appeal ;  but  lie  is  imMCrtiaintiNl 
yffiA  the  hatare  of  that  result.  In  this  state  <^f  awral  ulcer- 
tiltnty,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  may  resijgn  himself  ia  a 
edlous  indiflPerence ;  but  it  is  much  more  probame,  that  he  would 
Ini  agitated  with  the  extremes  of  hope  and  fear;  and  though 
h^  can*  do  nothing,  this  arises  not  ftom  llie  extinefioii  of 
taotSre,  but  from  the  physical  restraint  laid  on  his  pMrerr  of 
action.  But  a  physical  restraint,  in  the  ease  of  iBie  fttatta^  19 
not  sim^osed  to  exist  ereii  in  imagination.  The  inaelMti^'iii- 
tfuclsd'by  the  notion  of  fatalism^  is  ascribed  to  tiie  suspttttion 
CKf  iftticmal  motive.  We  hare  already  shewn  tfml  Una  ^iBttt 
does  hbt  take  place ;  and  Dr.  Copleston's  iHustivtiim^ensMetf 
uA  to  shew  iphf  it  does  not  take  place,  namdy,  because  tbef 
duK^  are  totfedly  dissimilar.  Dr.  Copleston  mn  mSelAen  « 
eonthist  fbr  a  pandld;         '  *  .  .    .       ^ 

fiilt  ho^  wan  we  account  for  to  straiige «  blobder  In  ai| 
O^ord  divine  t    We  entreat  our  readers  to  turti  b«ek  4o  the 
Author'^  Own  statement,  and  then  judge  for  themselves,  whether 
lie  has  not  been  guilty  of  confoundite  ftreknowledge  itself 
with  a  belief  in  fbre-appointment, — a  b«ef  that  things  am  im^ 
alterably  fixed,  with  a  knowledge  of  thii^  as  Axed.    Pbr,  in 
the  tupnoaed  case  of  the  criminal,  it  is  obviously  nofl  Hm  ttere 
knowledge  that  the  alternative  of  life  or  death  ms  been  fitiaBy 
dMtmined  upon,  with  regard  to  his  paiticidar  ease,  yMA  ex? 
tittgidshes  ho{>e,  but  his  knowledge  of  what  that  oeftifB  4m^ 
tence  is^— of  Its  nature,  of  the  precise  A«y  and  hotir,  A^d  of  all 
tike  dteuteitancte  attehding  its  execution.    Is  there  any  thii^ 
ill  the  slightest  degree  aniQogous  to  this,  in  the  bdief  of  tiie 
nioilt  inftituated  fktalist  t    The  knowledge  of  the  ciimmali  is, 
in  efiect,  foreknowledge ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  abaDlufiB 
foi^owledge  would  tend  to  destroy  both  WMrt  and  the 
^ower  0^  enjoymebt    The  fatalist  would  readtly  admit,  Oiat  il 
Id  ih  mercy  that  the  precise  moment  and  the  eircumataiiibes  of 
hta  death  Hire  hidden  from  him.    He  woidd  deprecate  anchftte-* 
knowledge,  were  it  pbdsH>le.    But  Dr.  Coj^Ieston  has  toid^ 
tak^  to  bhew,  that  a  belief  in  the  absolute  predeirtfaiatieii  of 
etetitb  ih'  general,  must  have  the  same  eflfect  on  Ate  ttilid^  ai 
a  for^6wledge  of  particular   ev<ht»,   6r  Whaft  |rtantiediy 
itaountd  to  fbiektiowledge  in  the  giveii  case,  has  been  found  i^ 
pi^MKlcfe.  ;We  aak,  boiw  baa  he  proved  it  f  What  ahadow  of 


kaC^mwifi  bak  lie  iwMuMd?  His  other  illusfratioBs  mft.^t 
«eirF«,  bu^  jvorpcHie  better,  sinc^^  whil^  that  of  the  Poot-jMg^ 
fs  A  pmpansph  smgnlarljr  loose  and  inapt,  they  both  oonfo]^^ 
^  d^imte  with  ah  indefimte  expectation, — a  belief  in  the  Wi^rl 
terableaess  of  erentSt  with  the  knowledge  of  a  apecific  wo^ 
yiaion  or  an  inevitable  doom»-^  belief  in  Divine  predeterounf^, 
tion^  with  a  species  of  actual  foreknowledge. 

We  retnm  to  Dr.  Coplestoh's  aidom :  '  If  we  make  IT  Fsdi^. 
'  supposition,  and  reason  justly  from  it,  a  contradiction  or  ^^ 
'  a^surdihr  will  be  contained  in  the  conclusion.'    The  false  Sjpq^ , 
Wsitioil,'  nere,  respects  the  imaginary  parallel,  which  accountfi^ 
tb^  the  absurdity  we  before  shewed  to  lie  in  the  conelasion*.    ^>.; 
^   As  we  are  not  vindicating  the  Mahonunedto  fatalism*  it  doiH^i 
not  belong  to  ns  to  point  out  either  the  fallacy  on  which  it  pror] 
ceeds,  or  the  evil  consecmences  to  which  it  leads.    Even  iatav 
lis^,  liowever,  may  foe  distinguished  from  the  gross,  and  brntat. 
stumdity  that  ^tretends  to  find  a  resfson  in  the  doctrine,  whic|tj^ 
it  aces  not  supply.    Leibnitz  rematks,  that  the  idea. of  Ke?;, 
cessity  Ulvndentood,  and  reduced  to  practice,  has  given  birtlii 
to  what  ha  calls  Jatum  Mahumetofiump  *  le  destin  k  la  Turqui^jf^ 
Which  be  distinguishes  from  Qitfatum  StcScum:  and  that  again,, 
on  ap^unt  of  the  principles  on  which  it  rest?,  from  what  he 
c»]iBjpatum  Chrittiamtm,  or  a  belief  in  a  superintending  Pro*, 
yidence.    We  should  ratiier  say,  fritalism  is  the  idea  ^  Prthf 
tidence  ill  understood  ;  or  a  belief  in  God's  natural  perfections!, 
separate  from  a  confidence  in  his  moral  perfections  as  the  wise, 
and  merciful  Governor  as  well  as  absolute  Sovereign  of  thetJni* 
verse*    The  exclusion  of  this  idea  of  God  as  the  Moral  Gover* 
nor  of  his  creatorea,  is  that  which  mainly  distinguishes  from, 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Providence,  ratalism  on  the  ouf , 
hadd,  and  the  antinomian  heresy  on  the  other.    Both  errors 
onginate  in  that  species  of  sophism  which  may  be  termed  ha^r , 
'trvihs,    'ttisfidse,'  remarks  Leibnitz,  'that  the  event  takes. 

*  place  in  spite  of  whatever  you  do :  it  will  take  place  because. 
^  you  do  what  leads  to  it ;  and  if  tiie  event  is  predetermine4r? 
^  the  cause  which  will  bring  it  on  is  predetermined  also.  ThpE^f 
'  the  connexion  of  effects  and  causes,  far  from  establishingt 
'  th^  doctrinis  of  a  necessity  prejudicial  to  morals,  s ^ves  tp^ 

*  destroy  it,**  It  is,  in  feet,  a  necessity  which  grounds  itselfi 
oh  the  operation  of  motives  as  the  only,  causal  reason  .Qf.th^j 
moial  actions  of  free  agents.  It  rests  on  the  belief,  that^xi^ 
dniy  does  no  effect  take  place  without  a  clause,  (as,  accor^i^i 
to  the  Arminian  notion  of  free-will,  volitions  ahid  tlu9gs.,'q{^j 
tineent  are  supposed  to  dO|)  but  that  no  event  comes  .t|Pp^^^ 
without  an  infinitely  wise  reason ;  which  reason  m^st  inoude.iC 


»    .f  x^m      '    r  I 
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^«8pept  to  the  inewSf  tiie  ipstruxnent/  i^  the  toofol 
pgnceii^^  in  it.  ^  ^  ^    ^^  ^^^^ 

IN'ow  it  is  thi^  JLijtowIedge  of  th^  necessary  CGnneidm%el^^^m 
tJi9  j^iea^B  ai^d  th|e  end^.tae  cause  aind  the  dTect,  die  indtd^iMd 
the  action, — ti>e  b^owledg^^jji  hot,  of  the  trytjrelaiionf  flf^^hg^ 
jvhidi  Dr.  Copleston  iipagioes  niust  lead  to  the  deftliUwWfc^ol 
all  motive,  and  consequently  of  all  ment^  ^tivity..  ^lijb^dddb 
3(l0t  t4^  us^ hofo  this  reeuU  yvill  t^e  place,  Init  s^eoaft  to«i|it  in 
it  as  a  wondrous  metap&ysipal  discovery,  thai  where  tbeduiliiM^ 
jof  necessity  or  of  Calnnistic  predestination  is  firmly  helkf^rcdL 

Slie  tendency  i?  to  destroy  motive;  and  copsequen^,  on  thift 
ypothesis,  a  continua}  progress  in  kxiowledg;e  must  temunflftc^ 
in  pjbsblute  inactivity,    in  every  point  of  view,  the  tfuppottiioii 
is  false,  and  thf  inference  absurd.    Push  to  its  utoiosttfird^ 
irine  of  pietaphysical  necessity,  and  you  can  never  idepAJfy  it 
with  iataiism.    Again,  carry  ue  knowledge  of  things  oa  a^* 
cessitated  l^y  their  causes,  or  a  discovery  ofthe  tr^e  inBiil|iOB»4f 
ihin^  according  to  that  hypothesis,  to  the  utmost  conoei«lriblp 
perfection,  and  it  can  never  become  JhreinowMge;  W  wUpi 
alone,  as  we  have  shewn,  the  objection  would  apply,  pi^iti 
tending  to  destroy  motive,    ]Qut  even  Ibreknowled^  itself-  hau^ 
pot  necessarily  tfiis  effect.     As  a  perfection  of  Deity,  it iftin* 
j9nitely  compatible  with^  all  the  ai^tive  energies  of  the  IMvio^ 
nature.    And  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  any  ooauso- 
nications  of  foreknowledge  of  which  a  finite  natureissuacCMpttUe, 
would  necessarily  have  die  effectof  rendering  the  subject  or  those 
pommunicationsless  active.  Dr.  Copleston,  and  his  master,  )fr« 
Dawson,  are  both  chargeable  with  a  strange  overstghi4A  aigii4 
ing  from  the  operation  of  certain  notions  on  a  depraved  ntivpre, 
tQ  what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  same  principles  m  a  perfect  or 
holy  nature.  The  conduct  qf  the  fata)ist  and  ofthe  antifiomiaa  hi 
iieglecting  the  means  because  the  eventisdecree^,isnotlui|gbeMi: 
•than  palpable  folly ;  such  folly  as  cannot  have  place  in  a  future 
state  where  '  our  faculties  wil)  b$  enlarged,  our  underwtanriingii 
'  enlightened,  and  our  apprehensions  quickened.'  It  is,  howierer, 
something  worse  than  folly  or  unreasonableness :  it  betray*  & 
•  disinclination  to  the  prescribed  meamj  of  duty,  which  is  iaoom- 
patible  with  virtue.    It  proceeds  from  a  djisea^ed,  if  not  a4e<' 
'  pravedmind,  from  a  disordered  state  ofthe  affections*  If  fataKim 
has  any  tendency  to  breed  a  disregard  of  feligjoui  duties,  of 
Calvinism  a  disregard  of  moral  duties,  as  Dr.  -  Coplesten  vul- 
tures to  affinn^it  cannot  be  because  therearenosnfficient  iiidti«efi 
ta  the  performance  of  those  duties,  but  because  there  is  amioup 
.disinclination  to  them,  which  overcomes  the  force  ofthe  pfviper 
motives;    Let  the  nature  be  made  good  and  holy,  «tnd  no-such 
lesult  could  take  place.  The  certainty  of  a  good  has  no  tendency 
py  iesjsen  in  a  holy  mind  the  desire  of  enjoying  it  {  nor'Wiil  the 


mwSiS'^^^  blessed  in  the  future  world  destroy  tl^eglr/i^ckice* 
misplsto  lu^oibedience  and  boundless  activi^.  * ^    ^ 

/'>1K9;^W)A^  di99iis8  this  first  discourse  without  briefly  IfA^^ 
MjtijEjfo  a  ^tra^igely  incorrect  assertion  which  occurs  lat  p.  2|, 
jii]tfOTi%»^^^  we  are  not  aware  that  anybody  has  beiii^ 
lom^jt^^eny^  that.^e  motal  quality  pf  actions  depends  upoA 
Ibe  AeE)^oia  oi^  H^e  .agent,  th,e  Author  says: 

I  *'  iff^wVh  rcfsrd  to  good  scdonsy  as  aoon  as  it  is  found  that  t|iey  ar? 
ai0t«oim^ima»:-tiial  ^m^  secret  hias  or  impulse  jooade  it  impossible 
lof  vi^feripii  tp  withhold  the  good  h^.ba^  done,— -*we  eveo  grudge  thp 
fjggil^aod  AduMrstioj}  wi^ici^  his  couiupt  inay  hi^ye  l^ore  .cstjprt^  frQm 


J    Thefs  13  a  ^ense«  Wie  admit,  in  which  this  may  hold  good;  if, 

ky'MWti  bias  or  imnulse,  the. Author  means  a  sinister  or  un- 
worthy motive,  whicn  vitiates  the  moral  quality  of  the  gocKl  ac- 

^lion  ;  aidipugh  bow  even  a  bad  motive  should  render  the  action 

.  Ima  fl|M>ntaB^9US,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  But  Pr.  Co- 

..fiaaton  ia  speiduQe  of  an  impulse  or  bias  which  renders  it  im- 
pcMble  for  the  individual  to  act  otherwise,  must  mean  some- 
thing  mftf^  than  this.    His  words  clearly  imply  some  kind  of 

;  iBond  mooessij^ »  ai)d  what  ican  this  be,  out  a  bias  arisim^  jTrom 
1k»  bliji>it9  or  dispppitions  of  the  mind  ?    And  since  itis,  oy  the 

I  wapfM\tiQn»  a  good  action  which  is  thus  necessitated;  the*  ne-^ 

-ttuif^liititig  cause  must  be  good  also.  .  Here  then  we  havethe 
IMliilKiiiis  assertion,  Ijiat  in  proportioii  as  our  practical  princi* 
fJereyow  stronger,  and  habits  of  virtue  are  formed  witnin  us, 
and  m^  i^ind  receives  from  the  Divine  Spirit  a  bias  to  holiness, 
which  readers  it  imnossible  for  him  to  commit  sin,  ''  .because 
V.  h»  ia.bom  of  Ooa,^ — in  tl^t  same  proportion  we  become,  less 
eatttiiDd  tQ  the  prai^  apd  admiretion  of  our  fellow  creatures  for 
tlpa  gi>9A  aptioas  we  i^ay  render  them.    Good,  habits  interfere 

:  with  spontaneity !  A  seciret  bias  to  virtue  destroys  (he  freedom 
of  tbe.agent ! .  Such  is  the  Arminian  scheme  of  morals.    By 

•tiie/iaioe  luk,  a  cpnfirn^d  thief,  or  drunkard,  is  less  deserving  of 
Vbme  and  detestation  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  se- 

.  cretbias  jor  impuj^e  which  governs  him ;  and  the  more  violent 
ai^^amaa'p  passions,  the  more  excusable  is  he  for  indulging 
Ihenu  Thus,  j^l;  every  sti^e  of  moral  inability,  the  sinner's 
demerit  an4  his  acpomitableness  lesseu,  till  at  length,  when 

^  his.l)«M  tQ  tyil /bepqmes  invincible,  he  stands  altogether  acquit- 
f/9d  4sl  criminality,  havipg  .ceased,  .according  to  the  Arming 
Jogipi  to bf? afree  aj^t. .  . 

.  .  We^must  yery  .brie%  advert  to  the  arguments  in  the  fpUow-' 
lag  discourses.  Our  readers  have  seen  with  what  success  die 
Aathpr  Jk^  Wide  gpo^  his  attack  upon  Calvinism :  in  ^e  second 

.  diflpc»urse^  he  und$rtj|)Les,  with  eqjm  .advantam.  to^lcause,;  td 
fortify  his  own  positions.    After  remarking,  that  the  conduct  of 


^a  G^pleston  eh,  NteeisUy  and  PndeUiHation. 

iihoiM  liho  consult  dpsies  and  astrologers  about  future  eveot«, 
U  ^  mate  rattonal  Oiah  (be  creed  of  tne  Necessarian/— dii  as- 
irtitiim  iN^i't£ijr  of  gbi<ig  down  to  posterity  ^olig  wifll  B?snop 
Itetettne'^  metnontble  proof  Chat  Simon  IVutg^s  was  k  C^JtrihiKt,' 
i«^.  ClopMstoii  proceeds  to  anticipate  a  very  nattc^  ol^ee- 
ttei  iB^HiiUit  Us  Theolb^cal  notions, '  that  they  are  inco^isti^nt 

*  with  the  language  habitually  employed  by  religidlts  men  ib 
'.  denote  their  sense  of  the  aupematural  agency  exerted'  in  the 
'-.  world/  This  objection  is  much  more  ingenuously  admiittied 
dmn  skiUulIy  parried^  Dr.  Copleston  tries  to  thit)w  the  diffi- 
auky  •altadnng  to  his  own  crude  and  baseless  hypotfaesu),  off 
from  himself  to  the  inscrutable  nature  of  the  subject.  And  h^ 
ij^MJ^  a  mdst'danfferbiib  concession  to  die  infidel,  1^  ^dhkntting 

^  thai  tile  doctrine  of  Gtod's  providence  is  anparently  incompatible 

'  witih  the  freedom  of  fainnan  actions,    un  this  point,  he  btit 

edioes  the  sentiment  of  Bishojp  Tomline,  whose  wirds  tiYe : 

'  We  ar^  ntteriy  incapable  of  comprehen(Kns  how  Ood%  pre- 

'  edenee  consists  imk  the  other  attributes  of  th^  ^ify  ^nd 

*  with  die  free  agency  of  man.'  But  this  ima^ar^  difficulty 
was  cctifesBed  fong  before  by  Descartes^  whd  proposed  the 
same  way  of  getting  rid  of  it,  ny  replying  to  the  objectcyr.  That 
w^ase^  asstjred  of  tne  providence  of  God  oy  reason,  l>ut  diit  we 
afe  also  stosnred  of  our  liberty  by  the  internal  conscioUlsnes^ 
thmt  we  are  free  ( that  we  must  di^efore  believe  bodi  proposi* 
]kiowli  though  we  perceive  no  means  of  ifeebnciling^  them ;  and 
latist  ftoinbaodon  aaeertained  truths,  beoauefe  We  m  uniblle  to 

Eeeive  tkeir  relations  to  other  kiio^^h  truths,    tbis,  f^matkii 
huts,  was  to  cut  die  Gordian  knot,  not  to  Untie  it.  Bhttlteii' 
it  i#  a  knot  of  the  nhilosm>her's  own  mi^ng.'    Biyle  with  tiis 
wual  acUteness  lays  no)d  ofthis  admis^ioci,  and  replies,  that  tfi^ 
alleged  difficult^  cbes  Notarise,  as  the  Cartesiiih^  repr^etkt,  frbm' 
pur  want  of  lignt,  but  from  the  knowledge  that  we  Aavi?;  and 
with  which  we  cannot  makj^  these  doctrines  agi-ee. '  His  obiect 
i&i  to  ovjertum  the  aigttment  iti  support  of  the  exftt^nch  Uf  me- 
wil)^  dta#n  fi^m  consciousness :  attd  he  attenipb  to  dife)|fht^  die 
spotiianeity  of  our  actions;    On  this  Leibnitz  remarks,  diat  hi^ 
aoendis^  reaitonine  reminds  hini  of  Lord  Bacon's  wofds,  diat  U 
shallow  draught  ofphilosophj  alienates  us  from  God,  but  diai 
thpsaar0  brought  batk  again  who  dive  to  the  bottom.    Dr. 
Coplartoci  timkfs  an  important  concession,  which  is  direcdj^ 
im  point.    '  It  is  not,'  he  says,  '  till  they  itivolve  themsiilves  in 
'  metaphysical  perplexities,  that  men  regatd  diese  thihgi  ifi  iii^ 
«  MihjMiUe  with  this  ackA6wladgi^  attributes  of  God,  or^th 
'  dieim-willofmani' 

The  phmi  Christiaii  will  be  loBMoed  to  h«ar  diat  diei^  is^y 
difioa%  m  Ae  oase.   IH  t0o  doctrines  of  ]>ivitie  PfbViMic« 
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himjiQ  in&iibm  tre,  in  his  mi&d<  perfectW  compa^le^  An^ 
ao  Utey  ^  to  the  Calvinist*  The  mole  dimctilty  fttiees  Dot  io£ 
the  Ah&ini&ii  hypothesis ;  and  is  it  ftdr  or  diecoiiotw^  t6  (Aigggj^ 
'ihe  absurdity  involved  in  that  mode  of  philosophiBiti!^  on.Wt 
^inscrtriabiUiy  of  the  subject  ?  Tucker  states  the  supposed  dir 
lemma  tbxis :  *  An  universal  providence  disposing  all  eV^titi^ 
"^  wifhoat  exception^  leaves  no  room  for  freedom*    Bat  thelre  is 

*  such  a  providente ;  therefore  no  freedom:  or^on  th^  otbe^  side, 
^  there  is  a  freedom  of  the  will,  therefore  no  such  providexic0» 
In  this  passage,  on  which  Dn  Copleston  bestows  nighpiaifte^: 
i|;  18  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Calvinist  denies  the  meddm  of 
'tiie  will,  in  the  sense  of  free  ^ency ; — a  manifest  fallacy  or.  pair 
paUe  misrepresentation,  since  he  denies  only  the  A^rnmis^ 
chimera  of  a  freedom  cpnsistin^  in  a  certain  impossible  ecpii* 
iibrium  or  indifference.  No  Calvmist  attabhe^  any  such  *  meaar  . 

*  ing  to  the  word  foreknowledge,  or  providence,  as  txdu^  the 

*  notion  of  freedom  in  the  willor  tiie  actions  of  man.'  All  Br, 
Cop)eston*s  remarks,  therefore,  which  assume  this,  fall  to  the 
ground  as  alike  (to  use  his  own  terin») '  unreasonable'  and  '  ar* 

Augustine :  and  again,  4gtiitfiirW  agant,  non  ui  ipsi  nOuJoMni.f 

We  know  of  no  Calvinist  who  wouldi  object  to  either  of  thes^. 

propositions.     Only,  as  Edwards  remarks,   liberty,   shelly 

speakJi^  camiot  wply  to  the  will,  but  rather  to  the  agent  efe 

ertjng  t&t  will.    For  what  is  free  phoice  but  a  person^  freely 

chooong?     The  only  objection  to  the  phrase  free-will,  is, 

thai  it  is  deficient  in  philosophical  correctness;  but  taken  in 

the  acQseof  free  agency,  it  must  at  once  be  admitted  to  be 

essential  to  accduntableness.    Freedom  is  the  pondition  of  a 

vohmtaxy  agent,  in  which  he  has  the  power  or  the  opportunity 

of  doing  what  he  chooses.    ItimpKes  the  absence  ot  r^straiBt 

or  compiJsion.    We  dei^  Dr.  Copleston  to  prdve  that  an^ 

other  mecies  of  free-will  is  possible.    How  a  universal  proti^ 

dence  dispbsbg  all  events  without  exception,  interferes  witht 

free  agency,  has  never  be^n  shewn.    It  is  by  means  of  the  free 

8^ncy  of  man,  tiiat  the  ^'  determinate  counseF'  and  puirpose  o| 

God  are  accomplished.    It  is  as  free  agents,  tbitt  tiie  Almig^y. 

deals  ^tith  us  alike  in  ihe  dispensations  of  his  moral  govefrur 

men^  and  in  the  communication  of  his  grace,  which  i»  irresistif 

ble  only  hecapse  the  will  itself  freely  yields  to  the  Divine  iiir 

fluence. '  That  he  foresees  how  the  creatures  he  has  n^e  ttniU 


mUmmmmamtt     t»ih> 


.   , fhfi  win  does  oot  exist,  or  it  mnit  be«sid  Co  be  free,    ^ 

i  hb^n  §iip  gcuii  pppn  fiiat  Ibcy  jusy  act,  pot  Aat  ifaey  may  de  j^dib'mjf^ 


i  freely  jafit»  and.tiiat  he  predeterminefi  how  I^e  will  ^utts^f  act 
{tpwards  <heia»  and  that  all  thinp.ynll  take  p]aQi?  accprdiu^  to 
'^ihxs  fixed  purpose,,  yet,  neither  oy  any  necessity  laid  on  hxay- 
Wf^  nor  by  any  constraint  laid  on  the  creature, — this,  we  say, 
Is  in  itself  so  fr^e  froni  incongruity,  so  perfectly  in  unison  ^witti 
both  reason  and  consciousness,  so  consoi^ant  with  the  prac- 
tical sens^  of  mankind,  as  well  as  so  completely  the  doctrine  of 
i\fp  iloly  Scriptures, — that  we  can  conceive  of  no  process  of 
Veasonihg  by  which  it  is  capable  of  being  invalidated...  We  an- 
ticipate pjxt  one  insurmountable  objection  to  it,  namely,  that  it 
5(s  Calvipsi^i 

.    But  Dr.  Copleston  admits,  that  his  notiou  of  free-will  ib 
^obviously  incompatib)e,  ^t  least  in  appearance,  with  the  doc* 
trine  of  Divine  Providence,  and  at  war  with  the  conviction^  of 
religious  men.     His  own  notions  of  Providence  are,  indeed, 
eyioently  obscurpd  and  perplexed  by  ik&  muddy  metaphysics 
he  has  embraced ;  since  he  can  prppose  no  better  yray  of  recon* 
piling  a  .cpntroUing  superintendence  wi^  the  free  agency  of  the 
creature^  than  by  the  supposition,  that  ihis  controlling  power 
*  inay  be  kept  in  reserve  to  act  upon  occasions, — may  form  the 
'  plan  and  the  outline,  and  delegate  tl\e  subordinate  ]garts  to 
!  minoi:  agents.'    This  appears   to  us  to  niake   Providential 
^en^y  .t9  con9ist,  ii^  all  cases,  in  an  interferenoi  with  free  agency: 
it  is  to  substi^te  an  occasional  ipt^rposition  in  the  plac^  of  a 
constant  enei^..    It  involves  also  thp  cbntrad^ctipn|  thai  what 
is  true  of  the  whole,  is  not  true  of  the  subordinate  parts;  ,and 
that  thei^B  are  events  exempted  from  ihfi  prescience  of  God,  yet 
necessarily  included  in  it.    All  these  errors,  and  they  are  er^^ors 
of  no  common  magnitude  or  clanger,  are  entailed  by  the  suppo<» 
sition,  that  the  Divine  prescience,  or'  predetermination,  cannot 
be  reconciled,  with  the  contingency  of  events  as  respects. the 
a^ent,  or  that  what  is  certain  tQ  Goa,  cannot  bf  freely  brought 
about  by  man. 

The  Anniniap  notion  of  free-will  is  not,  l^oweyer,-  n^pr«{ 
incompatible  with  the  Divine  prescience,  than  it  is  yfith 
iivan'9  free  agency.  The  indifference  of  equilibrium,  the  tota) 
frpedom  from  bias,  in  which  they  place  it,  is  simply,  ^  Leib? 
nitz  hs^  apu(e)y  remarked,  '  a  power  to  act  witnput  reason/ 
The  being  possessed  of  this  strange  prerqgfitive  cannot,  it  is 
^lain,  be  the  subject  pf  a  moral  j^robation,^  sinpe  no  act  pf  hi$ 
will  proce^d^  from  any  thin^  in  himself ;.  his.  behaviour,  the^? 
Srj*  ^either  shews  ivhat  is  m  his  heart,  j^t}s  an  exercise  of  it* 
His  actinor  right  or  wrong  is  no  proof  of  any  good  or  bad  dia- 
^oskion  determining  his  conduct,  nor  can  any  change  in  his 
character  ensure  the  good  or  bad  moral  Qualities  of  hisitifiqe 
actions.  Such  a  being  is  free,  as  a  miadmaii  is  fre6,  in  whose 
actioQs^  there  must  be  allowed  to  exist  the  perfection  of  both 
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spontaneity  and  contingency,  where  every  action  is  detennincd 
by  an  impulse  disconnectea  with  any  governing  bias,  jsuoid  the 
wil!  iiot9  in  boundless  and  unintelUgent  liberty.  But  then,  one 
of  tiie  necessary  conditions  of  free  agency — inteUigence,  beitiff 
destroyed,  although  the  will  is  left  entire,  accountableness  m 
gone.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absolute  contingency  of  such  a 
man's  spontaneous  actions,  we  see  nothing  that  excludes  as  itk^ 
compatiDle  with  it,  the  most  absolute  foreknowledge  on  Ae 

«aTt  of  God,  or  the  controlling  power  of  a  Divine  providence^ 
ITe  see  only  the  suspension  of  the  individual's  free  agency^  by 
j^lMTsical  causes,  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct  from  Uie  moral 
causes  which  determine  the  actions  of  intelligent  ag^ts,  and 
which  ^re  resolvable  into  rational  .motives  and  previous  incU? 
nation. 

'  3.  We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  enter  at  large  uppn  the 
more  directly  dieological  part  of  the  controversy.  If,  how- 
ever, we  have  succeeded  in  exposing  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  Cople* 
Bton's  general  reasonings,  we  need  not  stay  to  combat  their 
appli^:ation  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  We  must  take 
another  opportunity,  also,  of  pointing  out  the  very  serious  ob-* 
jecticms  which  lie  against  Archbishop  Sang's  hypothesis  and 
mode  of  philosophising.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  evea 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers*  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  Dr* 
Cppleston's  reasoning,  in  the  note  to  the  third  Discourse, 
which  is  principally  ^en  from  the  Archbishop's  treatise,  as 
well  as  with  his  strange  notions  of  Providence.  Yet,  they  pass 
an  encomium  on  the  work,  which  will  probably  procure  for 
those  inconect  and  dangerous  notions  an  extensive  currency.' 
With  eq[ual  inconsistency,  they  speak  of  the  volume  as  breath*, 
ing  a  spirit  of  moderation  as  well  as  of  piety,  while  they  admit 
that  '  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists  onfy  then  bec<»ne  a  iit 
^  mibject^  for  reprobation,  when  they  assert  one  truth  to  the 
'  utter  exdusion  or  practical  annihilation  of  the  other ;  when. 

*  they  press  the  doctrine  of  predestination  beyond' what  is  ne^ 
*^  cessary  for  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  ail  true  be* 

*  lievers,  and  dicrparage,  in  the  hearing  of  those  whose  rebgioft- 
'  mustbe  chiefly  practical,  the  necessity  ([we  will  not  say  the- 
'  efficacy V  of  a  holy  Ufe.* '  Had  this  enlightened  and  lioetal 

fnnciple  been  adhered  to  by  Dr:  Copleston,  ours  would  hdve 
een  a  far  more  pleasing  tasx.  But  in  the  false  and  extiravagant 
charges  he  has  brought  against  the  Calvinists,  'he  appears  to  iik 
io  violate  even  the  decencies  of  controversy ;  ana  our  disap.^ 
poihtthent  with  the- volume  in  this  respect,  is  aggmvated  by  tn^ 
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U^opinlootWB  had  prerkraflly  been  led  to  ehtartaliv.  ckF  lus 
learningt  his  teiiiper»  and  his  idigioa8:chai«Gten 
'   llieie  is  oAe  more  point,  wUch^  on  accoont  of  ili  prMticd 
importance,  moat  not  be  pasaed  orer :  we  allude  totiba  AullK>r^a 
4iieaRS  of  primer.    Were  there  the  leaat  jaafice  in  hia  lemneaeiH 
tation  of  the  ehaiPacter  andtendenej  of  &»  Cabiniatie  mctrixie 
of  ProvideBGe,  aa  bordmng    upon  fctaliaaB^    it  wodd  be 
vdyoBy  inexplicable  how  it  eomea  to  paaa,  thiil  the  CSialradai 
laya  peenlifr  atieii  on  the  dv^  of  jurayer,  and  ia  eren  pronei 
in  Or.  C.'a  view,  to  orer^eatimata  ita  efficacy*    BEe  beliovea 
UBdrereiv  lUng  ia  abaolntefy  predeteimined,  and  yet,  he  paayv 
aatf  nbtning waa determined.    No  attenq^  ia  made  to aolve 
thia  apparent  contradiction,  idiich.goeab  mdeed»  Yenriar  tor 
warda  diaproving  the  Andior'a  whole  argument     Hia  own 
nbtiona  or  prayer  neeeaaarfly  partake  of  the  erroneonanaaajand 
embarrassment  vriiich  attach  to  hia  hypotheaia  of  Proridanceu 
If'thecontrollpigpowerQr  the  AlmigBlybe  '  kept  in  ieaer?e 

*  to  act  nponooeaaions,*  if  it  only  fonn  ^  die  plan  and  (he  ontn 

*  line/  wnila  the  anbordinate  paita  are  '  dekgated  to  muK» 
<  agents,'— it iannreaaooable  to  eacpeetthat  itaapeoal  inter-r 
fcrenceshonld  bo  perpetmlly  vonchaafed  in  answer  to  pnyai^, 
aiflce  erery  sncfa  interpoaition  wonM  be  a  departnre  from  g^n^ 
nd  laws.  Thua,  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is,  ftr^t^ing  to  Br* 
Coideston,  a  very  donbtfid  matter. 

*  At  cieatorps'of  Ood/  he  aays, '  and  acting  under  bis  snpariDlaiid^ 
pn^i  oi|r  reaspn  informf  ns^  thai  to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  binit 
and  to  preserve  a  tense  of  our  dependence  upon  him,  must  ha  a  part  of 
oar  butineai  here.  Prayer  and  meditadon  on  his  attrihutcs  are  the  ob*. 
fious  mesni  of  eflecting  this — and  accordingly  it  is  a  unhreital  practice^ 
wherever  any  sense  of  religion  is  entertained  among  men*  In^  mode  of 
piefi^ng  their  petitions  as  well  as  in  the  things  they  pmy  Ibr^  a  Ihonssod 
dilftrMioes  and  a  thousand  arroia  prevail  t  but  in  aU.  cases  dia^  act  kiel/ 
impUm  (a  belief  that  the  Deity  is  not  inflexible,  and  that  tUags  am  not 
ahsolaitdy sedetermined  as  loteadcrottr  supplication  fraidess.  We^qp^ 
pose  tndded  that  the  government  of  Ood  is  canted  on  by  general  laws  » 
^  IhiBfcfomptigrer  should  almiys  be  accooipanied  widi  a  dispositiao  fo^ 
a^ifsce  bomUy -JB  arefgssly  on  dl^e  ground  that  our  pedtioamif^  have 
iatiffaad  wkhtba  g(»ad  of  otben  qr  of  ounelnes.  Put  that  system  eC 
l|i«rs  by  which  the  world  is  gpyeraed,  is  not  understood  to  be  so  fixed,  as 
diatio  piay  fos  ao^  mo^ifioatiofi  of  it  should  be  improper— nor  yet,  e» 
the  other  hand,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  system  should  baai 

and  yi^d  according  to  the  particular  wants  of  each  individuaL'  pp»ft»  Si 

•  <  ,   '  •  . 

•  la  thla  the  blpgaed  reanH  of  onrinoompafable  lataiRyl  ia» 

anc^  the  notions  of  prayer  cherished  by  the  recital  of  forms? 
To  be  just,  they  ai;e  not  lesa  ^t  yariance  with  i^e  sjpirit  of  thV 
Utorgy,  than  oiey  fbU  short  of  the  doctrine  of^  Scriptors* 


Prayer,  %b  an  acknowledgement  of  our  depend^iM  lu^^flA^e 
tf  ft  ngasdnabie  service:;  and  Us  practidal  influence  uluabrfttes 
4he  Divine  wisdom  in  aathorisios  suoh  a  means  oC  inteifcottise 
with  faimself  But  on  neither  of  these  grounds  is  the  duty  oif. 
Stayer  enforced  in  the  Scriptures.  Ju  thiem,  wq  arci  ev^v 
where  taught  to  entertain  a  firm  nersuasion  of  its  p6sitivjB  el^ 
ficiency^  as  the  appointed  means  ot  our  oMainintf  the  hiessings. 
we  ask  for.  Nothing  can  he  more  uaeijuivobafthan  dielsAr 
nage  of  our  Saviour  on  this  head,  or»  if'  Dr.  Cbpleatoa  be 
right,-**we  speak  it  with  reverenceT-more  calcullated  to  misr 
lead.  We  admit,  that  we  have  np  warrant  in  fh^  SoripinxM 
for  expecting,  that  the  system  of  the  universe  should  bend  and 
yield  accormng  to  our  particular  wants ;  diat  is,  that  Our  wioikt 
should  be  supplied  by  miracle ;  nor  is  this  what  any  Calvinisl;^ 
how^  isnorant'  or  *  sanguine'  soever,  ea^ects.  Wa  admits 
that  wi&  regard  to  Mtenwaral  things,  our  prky^rs  should  ooiy 
respond  to  flie  conditional  nature  of  Ood's  pron^oses,  which!  ai# 
the  law  of  "o\a  prayers ;  and  that  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in 
the  Divine  wisdom,  is  essential  to  the  intellig^and  acceptable 
performance  of  die  duty.  But  Dr.  Copfeston  forgets,  that 
the  chief  end  of  prayer  is,  to  obtain  communications  of  aspi^ 
ritual  nature,  wluch,  as  being  absolutely  promised,  we  .are 
taiightabsolutely  to  ask  for,  and  which  cannot  possibly  intei«f 
fere  with  the  good  of  others.  And  if  prayer  be  not  an  eflicien^ 
means  of  our  obtainii^  these  blessings,  it  is  impossible  that 
CUP  piftyjps  shoiild  be  what  the  Scriptures  term  ue  pray»  of 
fiuth.  l!his,  however,  although  its  chief  end;  is  not  its  onfy 
purMsK  We  are  taught/  as  the  sovereign  antidote  against 
wondly  cttvefidness, "  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and  sappUcatioii 
Withr  thanksgiving,  to  make  known  our  requests  unto  Ood  \ 
casting  afl  our  care  upon  him,  because  he  careth  for  lis.*^ 
WouM  it  afford  the  Christian  any  adequate  motive  to  a  conk* 
plionce  with  this  exhortation,  to  believe  thai  tliere  is '  a  con^ 
'  ttoUi&ii  power  kept  in  reserve  to  act  upon  occa^yms,'  which; 
nevetthdess,  he  must  not  expect  to  be  mterfiosed,  to.  Iha.  dis^ 
tnrbance  of  general  laws,  for  his  particular  4ic<y»rnimodstion  ? 
Will  it  yield  him  any  encouragement  under  his  tnials»  to  be  toUl 
that  'the  Deity  is  mt  u^&ibhV  Miserable' philosophamil 
.Miserable,  stiU.  more  miserable  comforteni  1  Bdiold  diegenukie 
results  of  the  ainti-Gatvinisdctheology^--*the  creed  of  yi»  Pe*^ 
lamn grafted  on  the  philosophy  of  the  St^i  / 

tfut  does  the  Calvmist  expect  that  his  prayers  are  toefiwt 
any '  modification  '  of  the  system  of  general  laws  by  which,  the- 
universe  iflf  gdv^tned  ?  Assuredly  not.  It  is  enough  for  1^ 
to  kiiow;  that  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  itself  one  of  those  genoal 
laws ;  and  that,  how  absol^  soever  the  predeteimination  ef 
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iilMMit  die  Dmw  Deoreee,  whieh  we  wholly  diflajttrof  e.  AgdMt 
Qalvin's  own  sentiinents,  except  on  the  subject  of  Reprob^ioa^ 
ti^e  have  not  much  to  object^  beyond  an  nnguardedneea  of 
statement  which  hw  laid  him  open  to  misrepresentation.  But 
tiiere  axe  wrilen  who  hare  been  aptly  designated  as  Cahina 
Cahimofts,  whose  peremptory  assertions  on  these  subjects  we 
deprecate  as  wannly  as  our  Author  would*  Mr.  Vanghan  19 
the  latest  of  these  shallow  and  pernicious  speculators ;  and  het 
has  rentuf ed  much  further  than  we  could  have  anpposed  a  pioiw^ 
man,  boweyer  deluded  by  his  own  false  reasonings^  woold 
have  done.  Between  the  two  assertkms>  that  God's  purpose  isi. 
founded  on  hi^  foreknowledge,  and,  that  his  foreknowledge  i« 
founded  on  his  purpose,  or,  as  Calvin  slates  it,  Ided  prtueint^ 
quia  durtto  mo  sic  ordi$iarair^vre  see  Uttle  to  choose :  botlk^ 

Sear  to  us  alike  umueaning  and  nnphilosophical*  Calvin 
in  vieWr  to  oppose  the  Burnish  doctrine  of  a  Predestina-- 
tion  caused  by  fbreseen  good  works  in  man  9  a  doctrine  which 
Lfi^tbpr  not  less  wacmly  condwited.  But  the  opposite  of  error 
i^li9t  always  truth.  Both  propositions  undertake  to  assigns 
<^use  fbi  the  Divine  proeeediiig,  which  they  entirely  &3  Uf 
aup]^y«  The  Becmue  lies  neither  in  the  attribute  of  psesciencey 
n^  in  the  act  of  predetermination ;  since  neither  can  the  attri- 
bute supply  the  reason  of  the  acly  nor  the  act  be  the  reasmi  of 
the  existence  of  the  attribute.  And  when  a  specific  eocercise 
of  the  Divine  attribute,  and  an  act  of  t&e  Divine  will  in  refer- 
eq^Sf  to  the  same  objects,  are  spoken  of,  the  attempt  to  distin'- 
gui^  between  them  in  the  order  of  time,  is  utterly  fallacious 
a]ij4  a^sui:d.  Again»  io  assign  a  reason  or  motive  for  the  deter-" 
minatioci  of  the  Creator,  exterior  to  hamlf,  involves  a  contm* 
diiction^  On  tbeee  inecrutable  subjects^  truth  itself  sounda  like 
impropi^ty*  But  the  only  reason  that  can  be  given  for  thtf 
IKvw0  decrees,  is,  that,  out  of  all  possible  worMa  or  systemei: 
c^  fi^reation,  th|$  one  winch  exists,  as  the  ftuit  of  the  Divine 
psedf  termination,  is  the  best.  As  to  the  rest,,  the  resolution  «i 
Augustine  is  the  wisest,  AM  dieputent,  ego  mirabor. 
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Art.  IL  J.  CiUH,  a  Mystery.    By  Lord  Byron.  l«tto.  London.  UiS. 

^  ^  ^*^  ^  -/ift^rtfwfftf :  a  Poem.    By  ftol)crt  Soutbey,  Esq^ 
LU  D.  Poet  Laureate,  &e.  4to.    London.  1821. 

QttBj  reluctance  to  occ«pv  our  pages  with  publnaldeus  of 
^  U^  d^<5pption,  haa  lediUA  hitherto  to  coiitaH  6uiuelniu 
22^2  n^"f  passing  re£^e^ee  to  the stiUrbosn  hexanieeeie el 
Mt;  Sputhey,,  am)  the  abortive,  tiagediea  df  his  noble  mui^ 
W^  ^ouldw^  h^ve  departed  ftoin  our  original  intenlion^to 
^aea  Hiem  over,  had  mt  one  of  theee  publications  ao^uiied  ai^ 
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MfbirtiuiaM  ubCortcfty^  b&ytog  fi>and  its  way,  in  d  cheap  {bnn» 
kito  an  ilxteikled  ekcidaticm;  owidg  I^ss  id  its  litdrarv  merit, 
tiiim  to  its  tiicnral  demerits  as  a  choice  importation  of  daring  * 
impiety  for  tJte  lowest  of  die  rulgairly  profiiii^  to  batten  on.    it' 
is  on  tftie  ehahicter  and  tendendy  of  both  pnblicatidnsi  in  li 
moT^  view,  that  we  wish  to  offer  d  few  renianis* 

To  impute  motii^  tO  any  writer,  is  seldoM  justifiable ;  and 
yet,  it  isnnpossible  that  the  motives  of  the  Author  of  Cain,  in' 
sending  fbrtn  that  publication,  could  be  good.  To  charge  hint' 
with  a  deliberate  love  of  mischief  for  its  ovirn  sake^  wi^  ^ 
Satanii  desire  to  pr6selyte  to  infidelity,  is,  we  thinki  going! 
fhrther  than  is  VraMinted  by  either  propriety  or  probability* 
But  we' cannot  help  siispecting  timt  his  Lordship  was  disposra^ 
tb  i^ut  th6  liberty  of  the  press  in  this  country,,  in  reference  t6- 
irr^gious  woilcs,  to  a  fair  trial ;  that  seemg  how  Hone  tot^: 
tured  Lord  iSlenbotongh,  and  ho^  Carlile,  by  his  besotted^ 
obtfttnacjTf  i^  Ri^Ag  ft  moment^s  consequetlce  to  Ae  Bridgi^ 
i^h^M  J6Dbers,1ie  wiriied  to  ptrt  to  the  test  the  ^cienc^r  of  Wtf 
Hiw,  aiM  tfaef  vididity  of  the  principles  on  wfaioh  some  recieti^t 
prosecntiohs  havei  been  coiiducted.  For  this  purpose,  he  seemii^ 
Here  to^faa^^e  throwh  down  the  gauntlet  to  Mt.  Attorney  Genertf  f 
lUkd  we*  can  eabil;^  tba^e  dieit  hie  ]a!ughs  inlfis  sleeve  at  thtf 
fiftfetft  constemfatibti  produced  by  his  c^dlenge ;  that  he  secf^ftP^ 
efij6yed  the  Solemn  per|p)exity  of  the  Lord  ChanceHor^  v/tk% 
tfai^  applicatrdn  fbr  an  injunction  against  the  pirated  edHioi^ 
dainef  wfore  lire  Ooiht,  and  when  Cain'  was  era^ely  pariUel^ 
with  ParaAisef  Lost ;  and  ttett,  most  of  alt,  ne  laughs  at  the 
awkward  situation  in  which  he  has  placed  the  Po'et.  ]urareat,  ^ 
stt  inbe  feSfil  rdl>t(ker  and  Vis  fellow  culprit.  A  malrgnant 
I^efltsikre  6f  il^  kind,  whedxer  it  entered  into  his  lordiEihip'i 
liiotives  i^  not,  w^  think  ^ety  conlsonant  with  what  he  has  beeii 
til^M  t6  let  tri  know  of  his  character;  and  if  ijt  can  rma^ 
min  ibt  the  irretrievable  infkmy  which,  as  the  Author  of  Boxi 
SvtxtL  flftd  Cain,  he  has  purchased,  who  would  envy  him'  Ae 
utmost  flArat^cai^on  he  dm  derive  firom  his  diabolicar  joke  7 

'^  CStT  is  not,  howler,  %prcfane  pOfehi^:  ihe  "vision  of 
•*  Jtrdgemenlf'  fr;  This  assertion  will  stagger  those  only  Who 
do  ii6t  consider  wliat  is  A^  import  of  th6  word.  PtroflSinenesA 
is  an  in^verent  use  of  sacred  nam^s  and  things.  Now  a  re^ 
Ugions  drama  or  mystery,  ibi^'ed  on  the  Scripture  narrative^ 
is,  in  itseff,  no  ptoiknation  of  any  thing  sacred.  Paradis(^ 
Lott,  'The'  Messtah,  Th0  World  before  the  Rood,  Hadine'ii 
trsgedies  of  Esther  aiid  Athaliah,  are  all  precedents  so  far  in 
poiiit.  Of  this.  Lord  ByroAwa^  fb%  aware;  and  here,,  in  4 
Ctmt  dt  Law,  w6ul(f  rest  his  defence.  Ha  pl^Eids»  that  he  has 
ndt  tv^n  taSLen  the  same  liberties  with  his  subject  diat  wer^ 
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common  formerly,  '  as  may  be  seen/  he  says,  *•  by  any  reader 
'curious  enousii  to  refer  to  those  ^verv  pro  feme 


*  Italian,  or  Spanish/  But  a  burlesque  of  things  sacred, 
whether  intentional  or  not^  is  profanenes^.  To  apply  the  lan- 
guage of  Scriptuijs^  in  a  ludicrous  connexion,  is  to  profane  it. 
^be  mimicry  of  prayer  on  the  Stage,  though  in  a  senous  play, 
is  a  gross  pro&nation  of  sacred  thin^.  And  all  acts  which 
coxae  under  the  taking  of  Ood's  name  in  vain,  are  acts  of  pro- 
faneness.  According  to  this  definition  of  the  word,  the  Vision 
of  Judgement  is  a  poem  grossly  and  unpardonably  profane. 
Mr.  Southey's  intention  was,  we  are  well  persuaded,  very  far 
from  being  irreligious;  and  indeed,  the  profaneness    of  the 

Eoem  parUy  arises  from  the  ludicrous  effect  produced  bv  the 
ad  taste  and  imbecility  of  the  performance,  for  whicn  his 
intentions  are  clearly  not  answerable.  Still,  the  Author  cannot 
be  exonerated.  Wnatever  liberties  a  poet  may  claim  to  take, 
in  representations  purely  allegorical,  with  the  invisible  realities 
of  the  world  to  come,  the  ignis  fatuus  of  political  zeal  has  in 
this  poem  carried  Mr.  Southey  far  beyond  any  assignable 
bounds  of  poetical  license.  It  would  have  been  enough  to 
celebrate  the  apotheosis  of  the  monarch ;  but,  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  travestie  the  final  judgement,  and  to  convert  the  awful 
tribunsd  of  Heaven  into  a  drawing  room  levee,  where  he,  the 
I^oot  Laureatq,  takes  upon  himself  to  play  the  part  of  a  lord 
in  waitin&r,  presenting  one  Georgian  worUiy  after  another,  to 
kiss  hands  On  promotion, — what  should  be  grave  is»  indeed^ 
turned  to  farce. 

.  It  is  possible,  since  Lord  Byron's  Cain  has  been  mentioned 
along  with  Paradise  Lost,  that  Robert  Southey  might  plead 
the  precedent  of  Dante,  who,  in  his  'Dixina  Commedia,  bsas 
been  very  free  in  distributing  eternal  rewards  and  punish- 
inents  to  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  accoroine  to 
fails  private  feelings  and  political  partisdities.  Between.  Sou- 
they and  Dante,  the  intellectual  distance  is  not  so  'great  as 
the  inoral  distance^  between  Milton  and  Ix>rd  Byton.    The 

Sarallel  in  either  case  is  about  as  close.  The  time  at  which 
^ante  wrote,  not  less  than  the  character  and  spirit  of  his  poein# 
rescues  it,  at  least  to  our  feelings,  from  the  charge  of  pro&ne- 
ness ;  since,  in  his  wildest  fictions,  he  did  but  tread  in  the  stq»s 
of  the  monkish  fabulists,  and  in  many  instances  he  only  adopted 
the  current  superstitions  of  the  popular  creed.  Yet,  no  one 
wiH  contend  for  the  abstract  propriety  of  Dante's  machinery, 
or  vindicate  the  use  which  in  every  instance  he  has  nu^e  of  it. 
The  incongruities,  the  barbarous  taste,  the  occasional  iinbe- 
tilities  wh^ch  disfigure  his  great  poem»  would  have  been  fatal 
to  a  production  oFless  transcendent  merit.    And  what,  in  a 
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IR^oinan  Catholic  of  the  thirteedth  century  is  imputable  to  the 
barbarism  of  superstition,  would,  in  a  Protestant  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  oe  sheer  profaneness  and  gross  impropriety. 
Besides,  as  irreverence  essentially  enters  into  the  idea  of 

•  profaneness,  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  writer  must  be  con- 
sidered as  greatly  mitigating  or  otherwise  aggravating  hh 
offence.    When  sacred  names  or  thin^  are  introduced  mto  a 

•  work  of  fiction,  the  design  of  which  is  noble  or  meritorious^ 
the  argument  lofty,  and  the  general  tendency  good,  one  is  ready 
to  overlook  the  misapplication;  in  some  instances,  to  admire 
its  beauty.  But  when  the  object  id  low  and  unwdrthy,  and 
4he  tendency  exceptionable,  one  feels  as  if  the  offence  were 
'greater.  Profaneness  is  certainly  more  intolerable,  if  not  mere 
criminal,  in  proportion  to  its  vulgarity.  Now  there  is  muck  in 
the  Vision  ox  Judgement  that  is  positively  vulgar — ^vulgar  in 
the  conception,  viugar  in  the  political  feeling  which  inspired  it, 
vulgar  in  the  bungling  machinery,  the  stage  clouds  and  canvas 
heavens  of  the  performance,  vulgar  in  the  Laureate's  hired  and 
fulsome  loyalty.  And  it  is  this  which  makes  the  profaneness 
of  his  hexameters  more  offensive  than  that  which  pervades  hijs 
Kehama,  and  disfigures  his  Roderick. 

Profaneness  is  a  crime,  unhappily,  not  confined  to  persons 
destitute  of. religion.  The  ^promne jeux Gemots  and  the  illicit 
use  of  Scripture  phraseology  in  which  the  ministers  of  religion 
are  too  apt  to  indulge,  will  at  once  occur  to  our-  readers  in 
-verification  of  this  remark.  In  Mr.  Southey,  we  are  disposed 
to  impute  it  to  his  being,  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  his  mind, 
^insusceptible  of  the  feeing  of  moral  propriety  or  impropriety 
in  relation  to  the  objects  of  religious  reverence.  It  is  not  a 
iittle  remarkable,  that  a  writer  so  exemplarily  free  from  all  that 
borders  on  impurity  of  thought  or  expression,  who  discovers 
*fio  much  delicacy  as  well  as  amiableness  of  sentiment,  and  so 
nice  a  sense  of  practical  propriety  in  all  matters  of  costume  or 
personification,  should  have  so  perpetually  and  grossly  sinned 
against  religious  taste.  -  His  accommodations  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage in  the  Kehama,  e.  g.  the  speech  of  Ereenia  to  Kailyal,— - 

'  Be  of  good  heart,  beloved.    It  is  1 

Who  bear  thee'— — 

« 

are  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  proper  reverence  for  Divine  truth. 
We  readily  believe  that  Mr.  Soumey  does  not  mean  to  be  pro- 
ikne,  because  we  believe  that  he  does  not  know  when  he  is  pro- 
fane. His  religious  sense  has,  we  suspect,  become  bluntea  by 
ihe  prostitution  of  his  heart  to  the  idols  of  his  fancy.  He  has, 
in  his  poems,  played  the  part  of  a  devout  believer  in  every 
iButh  but  that  of  Judaism ;  has  inyocated  in  turn  Mahommedi 
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ihe  yirgin,  v^  the  monsters  of  the  Hindoo  paniMuft,  wiA 
well-feigi|J8<J  zeal  and  feryoup;  and  it  is  Imrdly  tq  be  mpeot^ 
thfkt  he  should  haye  come  out  of  all  these  trwsi»igration«  witj|r 
out  retaining  in  bis  diameter  some  traces  pi  his  pie-wstent 
ponditionfi.  As  the  Biographer  of  the  Qid,  of  Lord  I^^boii, 
and  of  Wesley,  he  has  undergone  scarcely  leas  strange  oaur 
tatione ;  for  the  religion  of  his  heroes  differed  almost  a^  widely 
83  tfiat  of  Thalaba  does  from  that  of  l-adurlad  or  of  Roderick. 
The  result  of  all  this,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  must  be  the  deadi> 
eniog  of  the  religious  sensibilities.  ♦  Punch/  said  Johnson  to 
iGarnck,  '  Punch,  David,  does  not  feel/  If  actons  felt,  thfiV 
4»i4d  not  be  actors.  Now  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  poems  alluded 
to,  acts  so  well  the  Mahommedan,  the  Heathen,  and  the  Pa- 
pist, that  we  are  constrained  to  bdieve  that  rdigion  is  a  sul>)ect 
on  which  he  does  not  feel.  And  this  deficiency  of  feeling  ber 
trays  him  unwittingly  into  profaneness.  Sacred  tilings  are  so 
strangely  jumbled  m  his  mind  with  the  figments  of  ima^nation, 
the  lumber  of  learning,  the  legends  of  former  ages,  the  poli- 
tics of  the  day,  tilings  real  and  unreal,  clean  and  unclean,  a 
heterogeneous  cmmana,  that  nothing  is  less  surprising  than  that 
they  should  get  shuffled,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of 
cross  readings,  in  which  Scripture  is  grafted  on  the  Vedas, 
poetry  runs  mto  jpolitics,  loyalty  into  profaneness,  and  heaven 
M  let  down  into  Carlton  palace. 

That  Mr.  Southey  is  not  conscious  of  the  gross  profaneness 
with  which,  in  his  hapless  Vision,  he  issopre-^minentiy  chwro- 
,^b)e,  is  manifest  from  the  high  and  indignant  tone  which  n^ 
fissumes  as  a  moralist,  in  applying  the  branding  iron  (as  he 
ibcetiously  teims  the  art  of  nicknaming)  to  Lord  Byron,  and  in 
calling  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Civil  Power  on  what  he 
designates  as  the  Satanic  school.  But  really,  while  we  would 
not  place  his  Lordship  and  Mr.  Southey  on  a  par  in  respect  to 
ipti^ntion,  we  do  not  see  upon  what  principle  the  one  can  be 
aubjected  to  pains  and  penalties,  and  tne  other  escape.  If 
|>roianeness  is  indictable,  the  Vision  of  Judgment  is  an 
x>fience  which  would  deserve  not  less  than  Cain  itself,  to  be 
sent  lo  a  jury;  and  ihe  absence  of  bad  intention  could  be 
pleaded  oii|^  in  mitigation. 

If  Lord  fijrron  is  not,  strictiy  speaking,  guilty  of  profaneness 
in  his  poem,  it  does  not,  assuredly,  pro<5ea  from  any  reverence 
of  sacred  subjects.  But  profaneness  would  not  comport  with 
the  character  of  the  poem :  it  would  have  been  in  bad  taste, 
would  not  have  suited  nis  purpose.  Lord  Byron  is  a  man  of 
jszquisite  taste,  of  cool  science ;  and  in  this  respect  he  has  an 
immense  advantage  over  his  opponent,  even  when  they  fiiiriy 
9trip  to  abuse  one  another.  In  Don  Juan  he  is  most  atrodouslj 
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"mnd  satanieallY  profSeoie ;  but,  in  that  execraUe  poern^  Ae  pio- 
118^611688  is  in  Keeping  ivith  all  the  other  qualities,  and  religion 
eomes  in  for  a  sneer,  a  burlesque,  or  a  burst  of  blasphemy,  only 
in  common  with  every  thin^  that  is  dear  or  valuable  to  us  as 
moral  and  social  beings.  The  essential  profeneness  of  Iiord 
Byron's  feelings,  ii  betrayed  in  the  prefistce  to  this  poem,  where 
fie  says,  with  the  grin  of  sarcasm : 

*  With^regard  to  the  laognage  of  Lucifefi  it  was  difflcolt  for  me  to 
inake  kirn  talk  like  a  clergynaaa  upon  the  same  subjects;  but  I  hiave 
4lone  what  I  could  to  restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  polite* 
liess/ 

But  it  is  not  on  the  score  of  profaneness,  that  Cain  can 
h^  brought  under  the  cognizance  ot  any  criminal  court.    Un- 
Jess  the  charge  of  an  overt  act  of  blasphemy  could  be  brought 
Jiome  to  the  Author,  it  is  neither  suspected  evil  design,  nor 
pernicious  tendency,  which  could  justify  the  interference  of  the 
icivil  magistrate.    And  this  overt  act  must  include  blasphe- 
mous intention  on  the  part  of  the  Writer ;  since,  in  Paradise 
Lost,  Satan  is  certainly  made  to  blaspheme,   although  two 
minions  cannot  exist  with  regard  to  the  perfect  innoxiousness 
joi  those  passages,  any  more  than  respectmg  the  religious  ten- 
deiicy  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.    It  would,  in  our  judgement, 
be  very  difficult  to  brin^  home  blasphemou^  intention  to  the 
Jittthor  of  Cain,  although  we  cannot  conceive  o^  its  having 
iOrieinated  in  any  other  source  than  the  most  hardened  and 
callow  impiety.    Impiety  is  not  an  overt  act :  it  cannot  be  lai^ 
liold  of  by  human  laws.    It  is  too  subtle,  too  intangible,  too 
ill  pervamng  a  principle  to  deal  with,  by  any  carnal  weapons. 
One  of  the  most  impious  works  that  ever  issued  from  an  JSng^ 
Jish  writer,  is  Gibbon's  Roman  History ;  yet,  it  is  free  from 
blasphemy,  and  is  seldom  profane.   One  of  the  profanest  books 
in  our  language  is  the  Spiritual  Quixote,  the  poroduction  of  a 
^dergyman ;  y^t,  few  persons  would  pronounce  it  impious.    A 
Uaaphemer  is  generally  eitbear  a  fool  or  a  madman.    If  Tom 
•Paine  is  an  exception,  be  is  likely  to  remain  a  solitary  one. 
•The  itifidel  is  too  crajily,  for  the  most  part  too  unimpassioned, 
to  indulffe  in  blasphemy-    Some  of  the  Unitarian  wnters  of  the 
present  day  have  ventured  the  nearest  to  direct  and  positive 
•blasphemy,  of  any  class  of  the  community;  and  they  are 
iblasphemers  of  by  far  the  most  dangerous  descri|ytion.    Yet, 
blasphemous  intention  could  not  be  with  truth  imputed  to 
thsm;  nor  woiuld  anywise  man,  not  to  say  any  pious  man, 
•wish  to  see  the  brute  argument  of  power  employed  to  silence 
4hem.    We  are  not  allowed  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  and 
>e  should  do  ill  to  call  it  up  from  beneath.    We  may  not  em- 
pby  the  sword  of  Peter,  any  more  than  that  of  Mabommed^ 


ev!(^^n  defence  bf  our  Pi  vine  Master.  He  haa  cominitted  |p 
.UB  the  sword  of  die  Spirit,  and  rptaipg  ihfi  sword  of  yei^geance 
in  his  own  hand. 

'  After  aU,  "  Cain  '*  dpes  not  .co)^e  m  in  licen1^Qo«  wicbedr 
.mess  to  "  Don  Juan  :"  it  is  at  le^t  fr^e  irom  obscepiity,  which^ 
M  regards  the  interests  of  society,  is,  perhaps,  worse  th^ 
direet  blasphemy.  On  this  point  we  agree  with  Mr.  Southey, 
that '  the  publication  of  a  lascivious  book  is  one  of  the  worst 
'  offence^  that  can  be  committed  against  society ;  a  sin  to  the 
'  consequences  of  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned/  Of  this 
'sin,  it  18  to  Mr.  Soutliey's  honour,  that  he  stands  so  clnur. 
But  lasciviousness  is  generaUy  a  concpmitant  of  infidelity  in 
its  most  virulent  forms.  In  the  French  Encyclopedists,  in  the 
wits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  Smollett  ahd  Gibbon,  m 
leigh  Hunt  ana  Lord  Byron,  this  morbid  love  of  impurit^is 
strikingly  manifested  in  alliance  with  impiety.  In  this  bn^bal- 
izing  tetidency  of  infidelity,  there  is  something  of  a  judicial 
visitation.'  **  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,^  says  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  the  old  heathen  infidels,  ''they be<»me  fools|. 
y  wherefore  Ood  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness." 

But  the  impiety  chargeable  on  tiiis  Mystery,  consists  mainly 
in  this ;  that'  the  purposeless  and  gratuitous  blasphemies  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Lucifer  and  Gain,  are  left  unrefuted,  so  tnat 
they  appear  introduced  for  their  own  sake,  and  the  design  oJT 
the  Writer  seems  to  terminate  in  them.  Theve  is  no  attempt 
made  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  strongest  possible  impression 
on  the  reader^a  mind.  On  the  contrary,  the  arguments,  if  suck 
they  can  be  called,  levelled  against  the  vrisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  are  put  forth  vrith  the  utmost  ingenuity.  And 
it  has  been  his  Loraship's  endeavour,  to  palliate  as  much  as 

Sossible  the  characters  of  the  Evil  Spirit  and  of  the  first  mur^ 
erer ;  the  former  of  whom  is  made  an  elegant,  poetical,  phir 
losophical  sentimentalist,  a  sort  of  Manfired ;  the  latt^  an 
ignorant,  proud,  and  self-willed  boy.  Lucifer,  too,  is  ro»Te* 
sented  as  denying  all  share  in  the  temptation  of  Eve,  which  he 
throws  upon  the  serpent '  in  his  serpentine  capacity;'  the  Au- 
thor pleading  that  he  does  so  '  oni^  oecause  the  book  of  0|Mie- 
'  sis  nas  not  the  most  dUstant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,' 
and  that  a  reference  to  the  New  Testament  '  would  be  an  mmr 
*  chronism/  It  is  not  necessary  to  combat  this  monstrous  sb* 
surdity  with  a  serious  argument.  Lord  Byron  disbelieipee  the 
whole  Scripture  narrative :  otherwise,  he  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment have  adopted  a  supposition  which  venders  the  impitrt  of 
the  prediction,  Qen.  iii.  16,  almost  unmeaning,  and  contra- 
dicts the  plainest  declarations  of  Scripture  relative  to  the 
agency  of  the  Tempter.    There  would  be  consistency,  indeed. 
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in  making  Sfttan  » liar ;  but  such  was  not  the  Authpr^s  iBton-* 
tion ;  the  lie  is,  therefore,^  his  own,  and  the  whole  drama  is  a 
lie,— a  deliberate  falsification  of  the  truth.  All  ficjdon  is  in  a 
certain  s^nse  literaUv  untrue ;  but  this  is  a  fiction  morally  un- 
true, a  perversion  of  fact  intended  to  deceive*  The  sojmistry 
of  Luciter  is  indeed  couched  in  *  serpent's  words/  iVepur- 
posely  refrain  from  extncts,  but  content  ourselves  with  givii^ 
one  eiqpression  from  the  long  diabolical  confeienee  between 
Lucifer  and  his  pupil,  where  the  Poet  makes  the  Eyil  Spirit 
ask, 

'  Did  1  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  cunom 
By  thtir  aanvmocencef 

* 

A  more  deadly  sentiment,  a  more  insidious  falsehood  than  is 
conveyed  in  these  words,  could  not  be  injected  into  the  youth- 
ful mind  by  the  Author  of  Evil.  Innocence  is  not  the  cause  of 
curiosity,  but  has  in  every  stage  of  society  been  its  victim* 
Curiosity,  and  Lord  Byron  knows  it,  has  ruined  greater  num** 
•bers  than  any  other  passion  ;  and  as,  in  its  incipient  actings,  it 
is  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  innocence,  so,  when  it  becomes 
a  passion,  it  is  only  fed  by  miilt.  Innocence,  indeed,  is 
gone,  when  desire  has  conceived  the  sin.  Cain,  in  this  drama, 
is  made,  like  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  to  be  the  victim  of  curiosity; 
and  a  fine  moral  might  have  been  deduced  from  it.  There  are 
passages  which  seem  inserted  on  puipose  to  shew  how  wilfully 
the  drama  is  made  what  it  is.  Luciter  promises  to  teach  Cain 
all  knowledge  on  one  condition,  that  ne  ¥nll  fall  down  and 
worship  him..  Cain  answers  that  he  has  never  bowed  to  hia 
Father^s  God.    The  Spirit  replies : 

'  He  who  bows  not  to  him,  has  bow'd  to  me! 

'  Cm.    But  I  will  bend  to  neither.  .        . 

'  Lwdftr.  Nevertheless, 

Thou  ait  my  worshipper :  not  worshipping 
Him,  mak,e8  thee  mine  the  same/ 

Th'm  is  finjely  sa^d^  and  there  are  other  passages  which  one 
could  wfsll  to  retrieve  from  the  rest  of  the  poem.  But  these 
are  but  df  ams  which  shew  the  horrors  of  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. Ine  Poet  asserts  again  and  again  the  prevalence  and 
triumph  of  Evil ;  he  imagines  its  havmg  extended  to  former 
worlds ;  he  seems  to  exult  in  the  idea  of  its  universal  diffusion^ 
as  rolling  on  ^qr  ever, 

<  A  part  of  all  things.' 

^e  goes  further  than  even  the  Manicheah  mystics.  He  virtifally 
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AtT&H  th^  notion  of  an  essentially  Good  and  an  essi^nlially 
EtU  Principle.  and>  in  t)ie  person  of  Lucifer,  bi^ues  fiom  the 
ttdstence  of  Kvil^  affainst  the  benevolence  of  Crod.  By  this 
meaxiSy  he  prepares  Cain,  in  the  subsequent  scene,  to  becotne 
a  fiatriclde  ;  and  he  would  fain  beguile  the  reader  into  ^mpathy 
yMk  hii|i>  as  less  a  criminal  than  a  victim*  For  all  this,  he 
ftnjght  plead  high  t^agan  precedents.  To  the  old  Grecian  muse» 
this  was  the  highest  flight  attainable^ — to  soar  above  the  vul* 
garitieB  of  Olympus,  into  the  unfathomable  darkness  of  meta- 
physical atheinn,  and  there  to  shape  to  herself  a  blind,  iiiert, 
implacable  phantom  deity  under  the  name  of  Necasaibr  or  Fate. 
Lord  Byron,  it  may  be  said,  has  but  attributed  to  tneir  right 
author,  the  stale  impieties  of  the  old  atheists.  He  has  but  put 
into  the  Devirs  mouth  the  bewildering  question.  Si  Deu$  est, 
Uttde  malum  ?  making  poetry  the  organ  of  the  dark  and  baiten 
jnetaphysics  of  Bayle  and  Spinoea.  But  then  he  has  done  this 
in  a  manner  which  shews  tnat  he  sides  with  the  enemies  of 
hutnan  happiness,  and  with  the  arch  enemjr  who  inspires  and 
leads  them  on.  He  has  summoned  both  fiction  a^d  lalsehood 
to  aggravate  the  nhilosophical  difficulties  which  he,  in  this 
fopeoi,'  hap  labourea  to  emoalm  in  verse ;  difficulties  new  to  a 
large  proportiop  of  his  readers,  and  with  which  the  young  and 
inexperienced  arte  ill  able  to  grapple,  ^^^ese,  this  new  apostle 
bf  infidelity  has  endeavoured  to  propagate  in  a  shape  the  most 
Ikdapted  to  soake  an  impression  on  the  imagination.  In  the 
yery  qpirit  of.  the  fabled  Sphinx,  he  nropouAda  these  dark 
f  nisnias,  ttiat  those  who  fail  to  unravel  mem,  i(nay  perish, 
'  That  this  is  a  heinous  offence  against  socie^,  who  wiU  dare 
deny  ?  It  is  an  offence  of  the  deepest  dye.  Unhappily,  it  is 
not  a  solitary  instance.  The  case  of  Lawrence  the  anatomical 
lecturer  and  preapher  of  materialism,  is  still  more  aggravated 
than  that  of  the  Author  of  Cain*  But  whether  such  men  can 
be  dealed  with  by  the  State  a9  criminals,  on  any  valid  and  equi^ 
table  principle  or  jurispnidenae,  appears  to  us  extresaely  doubt-* 
fill.  Even,  if  such  proceedings  f>Quld  be  maintained,  the 
poUqf  of  instituting  them  is  questionable,  But  on  this  subject 
We  have  already  expressed  our  opinions,  from  which,  on  the 
maturest  consldemtioi^,  we  see  no  reason  to  swerve.  We  have 
endeavoured  in  this  article  to  point  out  the  broad  distinction 
Delween  two  things  which  are  often  confounded-^^imple  pro- 
ftn^nesd  and  blasphemous  impiety.  This  distiuctipn  was 
■taikiiigly  iUustmted  in  the  cases  of  Hone  and  Carlile,  Hone's 
parodies  were  grossly  profane:  they  w^re  not  blasphemous. 
There  was  no  proof  that  it  entered  into  his  intention  to  dejgmde 
r^ieionf  Carule's  offence  was  levelled  against  Christianity  it* 
seln   TfuB  same  difference  exists  in  the  cases  before  ^s.    Sou<» 


they«  like  BoWg  m  onlsr  proftne :  !Lotd[  Bvnm.  Vii0  Chttiib^ 
>8  a  blMpbeiD^r  B^  ia  whatever  way  ibe  Lnw  mqr  ictd 
witb  tWe  0ffeiider8j  we  <:oii8o}0  ^mselve»  in  tliiii)iiBe»thatMi 
/Cluistmity  does  notauDiorize,  90,  she  does  bkH  stona  ia  uod 
of  tb^  aid  of  pains  and  paaalti^  iuSicted  on  her  dalodad  aasaili* 
ants.  '  Keligiou  hn^  nothiiig  to  fear  from  the  puny  efforts  of 
aach  men.  She  has  in  eyer^  age  si^ered  more  irom  her  iaju^ 
dicious  ^ends  wd  blmuUrmg  adFocates^  tfian  frooi  her  wioat 
formidable  aiitagojiiiats. 
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Art.  III.  Eifort  of  tk€  CmmmUet  moMmging  a  tfmi  wmu4  hf  wmc 
Friemiitfor  the  Pwrpo§€  itf  pnmdmg  Jfeiem  Imtrueium  ;  wkh  aa 
Account  of  a  Vtait  tp  Him  Gambia  aod  Sisroa  Uone.  8vo«  pp.  7S, 
LondoQ.  1823. 

E  hate  been  mnch  interested  by  this  Report  of  a  Quaker 
Missionary  experiment.    In  the  cause  of  suffering  numa*- 
nity,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Frieads  have  on  many 
occasions  evinced  a  Missionary  zeal ;  and  no  denomination  of 
CSiristians  hasfurnished  mora  illustrious  philanthropists.    To 
individuals  of  this  estimable  body,  die  cause  of  general  educa<i< 
tion  all  over  the  world  is  very  greatly  indebted ;  while  at  home 
their  members  generally  have  distinguished  themselves  in  pro^ 
moting  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.    All  these  ctroumstanoea 
go  to  prove  that  there  is  a  vitality  in  Quakerism,  that  the  spirit 
c^  Pcfnn  is  not  extinct  in  their  lx>dy,  and  that  if  hidierto  they 
have  not  contributed  their  share  to  the  sum  of  exertion  put 
forth  by  the  several  denominations  of  Christians  for  promotmg 
the  evangeUzation  of  the  heathen,  it  has  not  arisen  £rom  a  der 
ficiency  of  zeal,  or  at  least  not  from  any  want  of  benevolence. 
The  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  their  religious  sys^m,  have 
doubdess  had  the  effect  of  deterring  them  from  the  direct  me* 
thod  resorted  to  by  Christian  missionaries  in  general  for  pro* 
mulgating  the  Gospel.    We  allude  more  especialk  to  tneir 
views  of  ttie  miaistiy  and  of  preachinff.    But  even  if;  on  these 
and  some  other  pomts,  they  are  wi&held  from  co*bperating 
with  the  members  of  otfier  religious  bodies,  still,  in  the  for* 
mation  of  schools,  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  and  in  all 
the  means  of  civilization,—- branches  of  Missionary  exertion 
scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  ^Urect  religious  tcAching,-^ 
there  is  nothing,  we  apprehend,  to  prevent  tteir  actively  con- 
curring with  odiera,  or  taking  the  lead  tiiemselvea  in  new 
directions.    Prejudices  against  Missionary  exertions  fiur  more 
obstinate  and  malignant  than  any  for  whioh  Quakerism  may  be 
answemble,  have  given  way,  in  other  directions,  before  the  pro- 
gress of  enlightened  views  of  the  kingdom  of  CSirist.    Let  a 
sect  fence  itself  ipund  as  it  mayi  it  cauoot  keep  out  t)ie  aH- 


ttibfaee.  'k  proyision  for  admivdBtering  Chridtian  df^msi^efi » 
A  8ub«cription  being  set  6a  foot  for  these  parppees,  som6< 
friends  agreed  to  act  as  a  committee  for  carrying  forward  ihe^ 
desjgp,  whose  names  are  a.sufficient  pledge  to  £e  public*  as^ 
ta  the  beneficent  character  and  prudent  mao^ement  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 

The  two  youths  selected  by  Hannah  Kilham  for  education,; 
are  named  Sandanee  and  Mahmadee :  the  former  is  from.Goree^ 
th^  latter  from  the  baidu  of  the  Gambia^  and  both  of  thent 
^p^^  the  Jaloof  or  Waloof  language,  in  which  \  their  benevo- 
lent  instraotr^sB.has  herself  become,  by  contiiiuAd  application,- 
a  considei^able  profident.  These  pupils  have  conducted  ^em-* 
selves  with  (Hroi^etyanddil^ence;  and  they  vs^iifest  c^ufilities* 
ofmindf  in  respect  both  of  talent  and  dispositioni,  whidti.  en* 
couraee  the  prospect  of  their  ampljr  repaying  ^e  .lidy>ur  and 
pains  be$tpw^  on  them.  '  The  still  more  imppil»pt  testtltp- 
'  of  a  degree  of  religious  susceptibility,  is/  tlie  i^aiaimittec^. 
state,  '  apparent  in  both/  Two  (Specimens  of  Scripture  pas- 
sages, rendered  bv  them  from  English  into  Jalooif^  are  given- 
in  ^lustration  of  the  progress  they  hiave  already  made.  Th^ 
practicability  of  reducing  the,  language  to  writing,  as  well  as* 
the  general,  sdiidity  of  the  principles  adopted  by  llannah  Kil-r 
ham  in  her  labduns,  has  been  decidedly  pronounced  upon  by  a 
person  of  colour,  a  native  of  Senegal,  well  skilled  in  the  Jaloof 
and  Foulah  tongues,  and  acquainted  also  with  Eii§^sh,  French,' 
and  Arabic. 

Ih  pursuance  of  the  general  object  of  opening  a  direct  in- 
tercouiBe  with  the  natives,  the  Committee  availed  themselves 
6f  the  offer  of  William  Singleton  of  Loxley  near  Sheffield,  to 
proceed  t6  Africa,  to  visit  tae  chiefs  of  the  Jaloof  nation,  and 
to  engage,  if  h^  could  obtain  the  consent  of  all  parties,  two 
more  pupils. of  that  nation.  He  was  to  collect  information  on- 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  natives,  and  the  language,  and  to 
l^i^m  by  way  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  the 
improvements  going  on  at  that  settlement.  His  Keport  to  the 
Committee,  together  with  extracts  from  his  Journal,  occupies 
the  chief  pact  of  the  present  pubUcation ;  aiid  though  the  addi- 
tional information  it  contains,  is  not  very  consideraudle,  yet,  the 
narrative  is  highly  interesting,  and  the  way  has  been  cleared 
by  this  expedition  for  further  proceedings.  We  are  not  in- 
formed what  directed  Mrs.  Kilnam*s  attention  to  the  Jaloof 

language  in  preference  to  other  African  dialects.    Mr.  Sin- 

•  •  -  •  ►  wi 

*The  Committee  consists  of  William  Allen,  Peter  BedforJl,  Edward 
Carro|l,|Rofa€rt  Fonter,  Li)ke  Howard,  Thomas  Newman,  Evan  Bees,  sfjxd 
John  Sanderson. 
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niodiiying  infltenoe  of  mcfrMHtig  mfonnatioa  and  the  spirit  of 
4ihe  tinM  :  these  will  break  in  upon  every  sectarian  enclosure^ 
^land  at  length  find  their  lerel.    We  consider  the  exertions 
inade  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  conneidon  with'  the  Bible 
Society,  as  a  signal  and  honourable  concession  on  their  part  to 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  'Protestantism,  the  sufficiency  of 
•the  Scriptures  as  a  riile  of  faith.    And  we  are  disposea  to 
-view  it  also  in  the  light  of  a  solemn  pledge  to  future  co-opera* 
tion  in  the  common  cause  of  Christianity.    Of  this  we  are 
fully  persuaded^  that,  in  proportion  as  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  on  whose  teaching  and  agencw^  their  tenets  more 
especially  lead  them  to  rely,  are  poured  down  on  any  indi- 
viduals or  on  siny  community,  they  will  inspire  a  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Heathen  and  for  tiie  extension  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ.    This  zeal'  may  shew  itself  ii\  an  individual, 
we  admit,  without  being  accompanied  with  other  necessary 
evidences  of  true  piety.    But  in  application  to  collective  bqdies 
of  Christians,  the  criterion  is  a  sate  one ;  and  we  should  view 
the  absence  of  such  a  spirit  in  the  present  day,  in  any  sect  or 
denomination,  as  a  sure  prognostic  of  its  approaching  decline 
aiid  extinction.    As  Friends,  therefore,  value  their  own  tenets, 
as  they  would  be  thought  sincere  in  their  attachment  to  them, 
as  they  value  the  Bible  as  a  me^ns  or  outward  word,  and  as 
they  honour  the  True  Word  and  tiie  Spirit  of  Truth, — on  the 
principle  of  selif-preservation  as  a  body,  and  on  the  higher  prin- 
jciples  of  feith  and  obedience  as  Christians, — it  behooves  them 
to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  come  behind  others  in  the  great 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world  that  lieth  in  the  wicked  cue. 

The  underteking  to  which  this  Beport  relates,  originated  in 
the  benevolent  views  of  a  female  individual.  The  sumect  was 
brought  forward  in  London  before  the  Society,  in  lol9,  by 
Hannah  Kilham  of  Sheffield,  *  whose  mind,*  we  are  told^  'had 
'  been  for  some  years  under  an  impression  of  duty  to  employ 
'  her  talents  in  this  way,  for  the  oenefit  of  these  untutored 
'  members  of  the  human  family.'  Heir  riews  extended  not 
merely  to  the  personal  instiiiction  of  some  young  Africans^ 
whom  she  took  iinder  her  superintendence  as  pupils,  but  '  to 
'  the  forming  of  an  Institution  for  ctdtivatii^  some  of  the 
'  unwritten  lan^tiages  of  Africa ;  for  reducing  diem  to  eram- 
'  matical  principles^  composing  elementary  books^  trsnsfatiog 
^  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  diffusing  them,  by  the  in- 
'  strumentality  of  the  natives,  and  through  the  medium  of 
'  school  teaching,  among  their  pountrymen.*  In  this  plan, 
our  readers  will  recognise  the  outlines  of  a  system  coming  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  that  on  which  our  missionaries  are  pro- 
ceeding in  different  p^iirt^  of  the  worlds  except  that  it  ^ioes  not 


oxibhtce  a.j^oyifiion  for  adknivdBtering  Chri^tkn  ovdittmies. 
A  flulMcription  being  set  6a  foot  for  these  parposes,  somai 
friends  agreed  to  act  as  a  committee  for  carrying  forward  the 
de8%p,  whose  names  are  a,sufficieiit  pledge  to  tne  public*  as^ 
to  the  benefioent  character  and  prudent  mao^ement  of  the  un- 
deitaking. 

The  two  jrouths  selected  by  Hannah  Kilham  for  education,, 
are  named  Saadanee  and  Mahmadee :  the  former  is  from  Goree, 
thc^  latter  from  .the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  and  both  of  them 
^peak  the  Jaloof  or  Waloof  language,  in  which .  their  benevo- 
lent instructr^sshas  herself  begome,  by  contbued  application,- 
a  considei^able  proficient.  These  pUpiu^  have  oondnoted  them-' 
sehes  with  (Hropnety.and  diligence  i  ind  they  OfiMlifest  q[Ufilitie8' 
of  mind,  in  respect  both  of  talent  and  disposition  whidb  en* 
couraee  the  prospect  of  their  ai^pljr  repaying  ^e  .labour  and 
pains  De$towed  on  them.  *  The  still  more  impoil»|it  teeulV 
'  of  a  degree  of  religious  snsceptibiKty,  is/  tlie -(^(MOQunittee. 
state,  'apparent  inboth.^  Two^pecimens  of  Scripture  pas- 
aa^es,  rendered  ^vthem  froxa  English  into  Jalooif,  aregiveii; 
in  illustration  of  the  progress  they  hiave  already  made.  .Tha 
practicability  of  reducing  the  language  to  writing,  as  well  as- 
the  general. solidity  of  the  principks  adopted  by  nannah  Kil-*- 
ham  in  her  labdum,  has  been  decidedly  pronounced  upon  by  a 
person  of  colour,  a  native  of  Senegal,  well  skilled  in  the  Jaloof 
and  Foulah  tongues,  and  acquainted  also  with  English,  French,' 
«nd  Arabic. 

Ih  pursuance  of  the  general  object  of  opening  a  direct  in- 
tercouiBe  with  the  natives,  the  Committee  availed  themselves 
6f  the  offer  of  William  Singleton  of  Loxley  near  Sheffield,  to 
proceed  t6  Africa,  to  visit  the  chiefs  of  the  Jaloof  nation,  and 
to  engage,  if  h^  could  obtain  the  consent  of  all  parties,  two 
more  pupils  of  that  nation.  He  was  to  collect  information  on- 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  natives,  and  the  language,  and  ta 
i^ti^m  by  way  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  the 
improvements  going  on  at  that  settiement.  His  Eeport  to  the 
Committee,  together  with  extracts  from  his  Journal,  occupies 
the  chief  part  of  the  present  publication ;  and  though  the  addi- 
tional information  it  contains,  is  not  very  consideraudle,  yet,  the 
narrative  is  highly  interesting,  and  the  way  has  been  cleared 
by  this  expedition  for  frirther  procdedings.  We  are  not  ift- 
ftrmed  what  directed  Mrs.  Kilham*s  attention  to  the  Jaloof 
language  in  preference  to  other  African  dialects.  Mr.  Sin- 
-  —  -^  ■         —  -  —    ■ ■ —  -   I    --  -  . 

*The  Committee  coDsists  of  William  Allen,  Peter  Bedford,  Edward 
Cano)l,>Robert  Forster,  Li)ke Howard,  Thomas  Newman,  EvanBees^  ah4 
John  Sanderson. 
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dP9t^  Htbaji  to  ctulrrat^  ^4  MkiiAn^  m  being  ifttlok  W)t4 
MtfeiMtely  s^en.  The  WatoofB,*  lie  i«te  toll,  nr^  %  do^ 
ifiestio  jftople,  little  known  bevotid  their  own  territoiies ;  wAnle 
tif^f  ttandmgoos  not  onlV  inhabit  a  grteter  extent  of  ooonti^jr^ 
but  travel  mach  as  tiuqers,  by  which  means  thdr  fan^nage 
has  become  riiuch  more  generally  known,  Not  beii^  able  to 
obtain  at  Bathunt  an  interpreter  and  guide,  Mr.  S^  wato  oibKMd: 
to  abtodon  the  design  of  exploring  tne  Jaloef  ooimWy«  He 
made  two  excnrsions  up  the  Qattbia^  and  wwt-  to  If  andianri* 
a  few  miles  Sotttli  of  Bathnrst,  'to  see  th^  land  wlodikfld: 
«-ilie«A  gvr^n  to  the  Wesfoyan  niissionuries  bv^'tfie  }doM  of 
•  ^l!cMbo/  wMh  whom  ho  had  a  pala^rer  ait  YiiidtHn/  the  fkittf 
oP  hi*t0ftMedee<  H6  coMid«r6  the  te^  of  BsUdlbo  on  ilheP 
6ipe  8«i  ^ttitfi  Which  belonigs  tO'  this  fehi^f,  as  a  vait  Aiglible^ 

SlaM'foi^  this  ptt^po^d  Betilement'  oh  the  Obmbla.    From  tlMf 
dtthid  wo^^I^t «  few  iWthet  paitic^ 

^  Tbi^  iila^  ciUted  St  Mait'/i  i^  aii  irregalar  sfaapetf  saiid4isiik,  vary 
Uffle  deified  HkNt  lk  riv«f.  It  is  n^ly  levd  ;  aad  ^  digging,  ndtfa te^ 
h«tMnd;tiotalif6hidain  fa«fi>inid.  Thebmobs  ioe  jMdft  of  stoine  ffoss* 
tba  ilt^tik  tbast  III  itt  gifestett  lefelcdti,  the  illlaiid  k  rieitflvYoiir  wUki  east 
Slid  wsk :  thi  *w1dtetl  part  f^ctt  od^  mile  mS  a-  baK  ili  titaatton  is  off 
the  charts  Bafajao  Point  K.  tat  19o  ^.    W.  Ion.  17*^^. 

*  ftfe  tatn  of  Biafaursi  ttaods  on  tke  east  end  of  th^  asUnd,  wUch  ia. 
bf  far  Afe  ntoowe^t  parl»  sad,  in  lbs  laii^  floason,  i$  nearly  overA^wn^ 
with  water;  yet,  notwithstanding  tbe  unfavourable  situation ^tJ^to^cm 
measures ^i^t  beadoptedr  wbick would  considQnMjLinipici^ itaoMi- 
ditioiu  Tbo  oology  is  in  its  infancy.,  Tbe  setuers  nam,mp^».  vod  ;ue 
doing  Biuch ;  and  bave  in  contemplation  viore  ibr  (^  general  ,beasfit* 
llie  buildings  erediBd,  and  being  erected^  by  govet^mtnt^are  con- 
sideraUe. 

*  The  first  object  that  engaged  my  attention  as  t  pas^  along  the 
beiU:h|  was  the  great  variety  in  the  countenances  and  forms  of  tbe  ninVeS. 
Some  ajppeared  to  possess  so  littie  of  tbe  human  £ice,  so  Uttk  iadicatidiir 
df  iotelkct,  that,  at  tbe  first  glailc^«  I  was  rather  pain^Uy  Afifeetsdc  iir 
others,  there  was  nothing  remarkable.  In  some,  the  character  seemed  w 
be  improved :  their  features  convinced  ne  they  bad  min^;  and  in  Ams^ 
of  one  iadlvidual  especially,  were  strikingly  appamat  budi  MS6fi  anil 
noliilit)F. 

*  This  difiiBienoe  in  the  forma,  Ice,  of  the  Afrkaas^  I  haive  aiRoe  eh> 
sqvved,  is^  10:  pait,  national.  GeaesaUyj  the  JaloOf  H  radier  tali,  pbl^|JJf^' 
of  fine  turned  limbs,  shott  curling  hairii  and  stiining  jel  black  skink   Tne 
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.f  .Miv  Singletoa  stales  in  his  journal,  that  *  the  country  is  calied 
<  Jaloof ;  (JcLuf;)  the  inhabitanU  Waloofs ;  and  the  hinguage  Waloof/ 
A^p,  that  the  pure  Waloof  is  spoken  only  in  Jaloof  and  C^or.  Mr« 
Mtnlien,  however,  calls  both  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  folqfi  Ws 
suspect  that  the  distinction  is  imaginary,  or  arbitrary. 


MimHagnti,  toMlj^  of  a  ipara  nukt^  Mk  qvUe  so  chiii^  MdP  m  Mdlift 
a  hteciki  tbdr  hair  Bomewhal  k»  corltd  tbon  tbu  of  tho  JoloMb.  Matt 
the.Kniotaifii  are  the  mos^  remarkable^  H^ougb  Ihey  are  gf  diibimt 
heights,  all  that  I  have  seen  are  v^q^ilEkable  for  their  ^pnffik%  walk,  firia 
trea4^  activi^,  and  strength  of  i^oscle*  They  abound  ia  Sierra X^ni% 
where  they  are  employed  as  cooks,  grooms,,  or  labourers*  The  t^ul,  or 
Footah,  is  as  filthy  as  the  Jaloof  is  clean*  He  wears  his  hair  longL 
platted  into  a  hundred  divisions,  and  as  fall  of  grease  as  it  can  contain. 
His  skin  appears  as  if  sullied  wfth  dirt,  rather  than  naturally  (>]ack ;  an(| 
in  his  person  he  is  soteewhat  like  the  Mandingo. 

*  AespectJng  the  interior  of  the  Ualoof  counti^,  J.  Bilfyaud  sitrf^f 
tbe  toil  is  moatiy  sandy,  yet  fmitful ;  that  there  are  do*  high  rooimtainyi 
but  ihat^  tikhtg  the  course  from  Senegal  tti  the  eastward^  where  tH^ 
pnodpai  king  0f  tii»  Jalooft  rendes,  if  a  jadgement  may  be  Miietf  AMI 
die  graduaMy  inoivaniig  depths  of  the  wells,  it  is  ene  coutteued  rfaeY 
the^tanoe,  three  or  ftmr  daya'  journey*  At  Seaegaly  the^  weNa  are  itf 
de|[l|;h  about  twenty  fathoms.:  at  Worko,  the  kinafs  town,  ppwan^.of 
one  hundred.  There,  wlien  a  well  is  to  be  sunk,  a  whole  villa|^  or  ) 
more  Are  employed;  and  as  the  natives  a^e  not  acc^uainted  with  thd 
practice  of  walling,  and  the  s6il  is  loose,  they  are  obliged  to  make  the 
well  exceedingly  wide :  this  ificreases  the  labour,  and  prottacts  it  m 
many  mouths.  During  the  opcfration,  it  seldom  fails  th^t  several  Uv^'  * 
are  lost,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  sides  of 'the  well.  They  are  alto  i^o*' 
rant  of  the  use  of  the  windlass ;  and  have  no  mestas  of  drawing  up  the 
rubbish  but  by  hand,  with  a  cord  and  a  calabash,  o^  such  like  i^esSel* 

By  Ibis  modd'^ey  dtli#  water;  which  readers  the  labour  so  oppr^s^e, 
thflf  successive  companies  of  tnea  are  obliged  to  telieve  eadi  other :  they* 
aiw  emi^loyed  consCstotly ;  and»  if  a  stranger  would  partake  of  the'fraift 
of  iheir  hdboar,  he  mmt  pay  for  the  refaeshnent, 

*  Ib  crossing  ibe  eonnliy,  camels  and  horses  are  sonietiroes  used  ^ 
but  the  natives^mostly  travk  on  foot.  Thus  Mahmadee  Grant,  th^t 
courieri  passed  recularly  between  Senegal  and  Goree,  with  a  speed 
which  Europeans  have  failed  to  equal  on  oorses.  And  thus  the  natives; 
called  gold-merchants,  mostly  Mandingoes,  traverse  the  country,  from 
the  Gambia  to  parts  beyond  Sego,  to  collect  the  gold  found  in  different 
places.  In  order  to  exchange  it  for  the  vambs  articles  of  trade  sold'ii^ 
Bilhtrnt, 'principally  beads,  which  they  barter  for  the  gold.  But  so 
caireliil  are  they  in  Uradingr  or  bartering  then*  gold  with  the  inerchants,' 
that  fhey  frequently  sit  at  the  stores  a  whole  day,  before  they  will  strike' 
a  birg^n.  1^  this  mode  of  holding  fntertrourse  with  the  natives,  may 
be  add^  that  6f  the  Ginnbhi  merchants  sending  vessels  up  thai  rif  er, 
to  trsde  at  the  vilhi^  on  its  bMks. 

*  la  each  villiige,  one  nativte,  called  the  lodgitig-man,  fiiids  accomitoO^' 
datiott  for  aati^  tbkifcrB  coDtrfng  from  a  distance  #{th  thel^  wax,  hides, ' 
and  other  articles,  tobalktclr  with  the  Elirafyeans;  and  ai^as  interprt^' 
aild'  dliiysttiaQ,  if  heceS8ai7,  between  the  t#o  parties ;  for  which  servtees  * 
he  reoeivcs  a  cotttpiBfisaSioik  fiom  dkett  both/ 

Between  tho  Jaloofa  and  the  Mandii^oea^  there  appcsan  iofr 
bai  a  HBong  mutval  aniipatby.    The  Sonner  are  aaid  to  Wr 


1^ 


tti  fhiithir  Mijwm  frr  fM  fahnt^ 

tfl^fiiidlllfi  other  nalkmi  on  apcomtiDfthi^  iitni'ntaiaiiiM 
]3i.<ii4iicii'tiMyMiploy'iiiiich  ^Kviky:^  Tbaac  SmpoAioi^ 
eonKiig  to  one.afccoimt,  is  affectionate,  oM,  -pMmMg^  ruA 
p^&ewi  "^ile  tke  captain  of  Uie  vessel  iftwhtoli  B|^.  A.  ekfrtoied 
tlie  banks  of  the  Oaxm>ia«  represented  them  as  jtsdoi^i,  g*'^^ 
little  attention  to  trade^  and  great  thieves.  The  latter  ic^tiftc-* 
^^^tic  i^^ould  seem  equally  to  belong^ to'  the  Mandingoe^  who 
me  stated  to  depend  tor  support  chidly  on  theft  and  the  filave- 
todi  p  yet/  they  have  cultivated  enclosures^  are  therefore  19 
MMie.  cuKtent  agncultural,  and  carry  on  a  trade  by  purchasing 
vrax/'hidea*  &c*  booi  the  Feloops,  an  induatrioiisgaation  (uf^uK 
iailand.  rE|xcept  among  the  Sir^ens,  as  tl^  Mahonypdaw  am 
Mtted,  and  ttmr  ibUowers»  the^  is  not  aay^nl^iie  or  Uw^  of 
worship  among  the  Mandingoes ;  nor  bavetnev,  afiMrdkig  la 
lile  infomatitm  of  a  native  inlerpvetir,  any  icMn  or  iBMiges.    . 

...  <,Sboii]4  any  jialive  detenpine  to  leave  .the  eyii  practices  of  the  So- 
tfii^k-as  (paflaas),  mod  to  join  the  M^homedans,  he  makes  known  his  id* 
Ration  to  tiui  neighbpvrs^  i^nd,  beQomiiig  a  JRiifpil  of  the  sereen.  is  taugBt 

g.i^sd  and  write, the  Arabic  language ;  and  is  M^^ceforward  designated 
oAce.or  convei^  tin  sufficients  verted  in .  the  Alcbcan  to  merit  the 
a^me  ctf  seief^q;  The  number  jci  Mahomedans  compai?d  with  the  So* 
^fi)t^9  is  BMppoeedi  in  this  nejghbourhopdf  (Tamalicpnda  on  the  Gam* 
bisy)  t9  be  as  one  to  twenty/        * 

, nllte  {((dlowinff  parlaeulars  rest  too  much  on  beaiaagr  eiideaoe^ 
and  it  is  jdain  irom  the  varying  and  even  conlmdietofy  stafap*. 
ments  which  are  given  relative  to  the  different  naAioiiSi  iftMt  tM> 
small  difficulty  attends  the  obtaining  of  correct  hsfaiteelimi  ;• 
especially  when  thd  character  of  one  tribe  is  tobe  leamfefA  otdy 
ftom  the  representations  of  individuals  belongiilg  to  another 
and  perhaps  hostile  nation.  But  Mr.  Singleton  has  doiie  wd! 
iX>  give  us  nis  memoranda,  as  he  took  them  down  at  the  time^' 
wiraont  gloss  or  comment. 

'  Amongst  the  Jaloofs,  the  women  attend  to  their  .hoBseboWs*  .  Tb^ 
^andingoes  send  their  women  into  diet  field.     I  bate<.nol  toned 
whether  the  Mimdingoes  have  any  peculiar,  d^stinctioii  of  .cast  or  lRibe». 
beyond  that  of  master  and  ^ve.    But  the  Jaloob  appear  to  hwaif^frwd 
diifereut  classes  or  castas  socbas  iheTugy  thei>o4ae^.iha.MQruJL.illA. 
the  Gaewell :  to  which  may  be  added,  the  Laoobiea  or  Gi^spea  ;,thoi^ 
r«m  Qol  certam  that  diese  are  of  Jaloof  origin ;.  for  I  am  informed  they, 
speak  theiHandioy  Isi^sgw,  and  bave.no  settled  place  of  abode,  .bat 
ase-cpmiaaally  removing  from  place  to  place^  resting*  in  the  Jvu^t  with* 
oMl^wnft  teat  to  <^ver  them;  .yet  if  they  |uid  a  forsaken  hu^  they, 
a0icUBotloii4iabitit,  so  Iqpig  as  they  abide  ia  the  neighboom^ 
He^sra  very  Sidkj  in  their  persons,  and  not  nice  in  their  lood.  .i?^^, 
di|mLpBtlly  i«i  htmtioff  for  their  subsbtence,  and  oarlly  on  the  sue  of 
their  naott&cmtes ;  seen  as  die  inoitar  and  pestle^  bodms,  bowl^  and 
stools,  all  out  of  solid  wood.    The  axe  and  the  smear  m  th«>r  poly 


ic  V 


ele|rfi4Hl:  littitoilU  oi^iUui  wind  Ae^t  «ho  ssU,  4>r  exghiiiss  Fw*^ 
oMvr  MiMni)  >»wh)qid*  *        ... 

*  1  !»«••  ttOQB  lewmed  tluU  the  Uoobies  are  a  dbtiDct  ptopl'e,  a^ 
JMi-itej  miderto  ihe  cail  cf  Cape  Verd.  On  the  chart  ihe/ani  enkrca 


1  With  le^pect  la  thefcur  iMdent  caiu  or  ttibes,  thqr  tro  fif^lly  ea-* 
teemed  by  the  sood  JalcMifty  aa.aoiBe  are  pleased  to  ityie thdmema ;.And^ 
atm  cImh  vis.  &e  Gaewall,  «r  liogen  aad  fiddkra»  are,  hcyood  aU  tfia 
rraly  detpiaed:  they  aae  not  aufiuedio  live  within  the  lowns^  but  wuut 
ncskle  towards  one  oeitain  point  on  the  outside:  they  are  neither  pen* 
mit«edl4o  keep  caHie,  nor  lo  dritak  svteet  asaUu  If  one  dies  near  the  mm^ 
ler/his corpse  k  thrown  into  it;  if  at  a  distanci%  it  is  heaifed  iflfl»lhn 
bollnar  muik  of  a  SMMihey^rsad  t9Cfi|  for  the  nati«es<say  that  whsi»  % 
C^aevall  k  hnried  nolhins  will  grow. 

*  llb««Sb  these  Ganwett  aae  gmemlly  thusdespked,  they  ase,  at  tkoes^ 
DBticfa  sought  onto :  for  the  good  Jaloof  loess  to  hear  tftie  praise  olhk 
ancestors^  and  when  iakoxioatedi  will  condescend  to  hear  a  Gaeweft 
^ing  the  honoian  ol  hk  fanily,  tf  the  minstrel  iatters  the  einploytr.io 
satia6ctien«  hk  rewaid  k  not  only  certain,  hii|  cfijOk  considenUo.  fa 
time  of  war,  the  GaeweU  has  another  harvestk  In  tiie  fields  or  on  th* 
masvhy  the  hiqg  lisSens  lo  their  soqgs  in  honour  of  hk  predccoHon^  or  of 
bis  own  past  exploits,  as  cliiek  of  former  times  attended  to  the  baids,  kk 
tbe  duty  of  a  Gaewell  loo,  in  case  the  ana^  should  be  rapoiled,  lonigi 
them  to  return  to  the  chaige;  but  here,  if  hei  eaooeed  thn  wkhai  or  thf 
CQUinge.of  the  chiefs. oreven  of  the  soMiersi  he  may  pay  for  hk  temifity 
km  pace  of  hk  Ufc* 

*  Tlie^cast  named  Tog  are  smiths  of  any  soit.  The  Oodae  are  slwe* 
mahoieaod  worfaen  in  leather.  The  Moul  are  fishermen^  ■  Vh  gbod 
laluof  will  many  into  these  casts ;  but  the  Gaewell  k  the  only  cast  to 
whom  thcf  reiiaBB  interments  From  my  hut  I  have  repeatedly  seen,  and 
U^nighl  ^gsin  dtscem  the  (res  whicji  the  natives  kindle  on  the  Barrn 
coaat  opnostte,  whence  the  paitkles  of  burned  grass  reach  me,  though 
at  seven!  mikn'  distance.  They  are  consuming  the  recd-Uce  stalks  of 
grass  produced  last  year,  to  make  room  foi^  the  growth  of  the  comh|( 
spring.  The  natives  have  not  the  knowledge  to  raise  artificial  grasses, 
and  as  they  vtore  very  Utile  hay,  (none,  except  the  stalks  of  the  ground- 
nut may  be  so  caUed,)  their  cattle  are  half  pined  between  the  decline  of 
one  year  mid  the  spring  of  the  next.-   It  k  painful  lo  see  the*  poor  ani- 
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•  tn  MolWs  T^vels,  Laoa^.  (Eclectic  Review,  M-  S.  V<d.  XlVl 
p.  lif.)  That  traveller  describes  them  as  a  distinct  race,  tekoowledging  n 
chief  who'alooe  communicates  with  the  ^vemment  under  which  they, 
may  reside ;  a^  supposed  to  ppssess  considerable  wealth ;  as  exemptedi' 
from  mibtaiy  service  on  iwyment  of  a  stiDulaSed  tax ;  as  fond  of  iaetf^ 
and,  professed  fortune-tellers.    The  same  lively  but  somewhat  ima||pe^ 
tive  writer  conjectures  the  laloofii  to  be  of  Numidian  or  MaQri|Miai:; 
origin.    In  hk  parage  through  their  tenitojyy  he  was  treathd'^fittt  th« j 
utmost  kindness/    R.     ^  .     :    94} 
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m  ihSBMtt  MUthn  to  $k€M0^. 

mfki^iit^^hm  wdtiiareiiiid^  blades^ liny tteg.'0§iPll;«ildjf 

<|iej|89«  in  Gi^g|itt4»  diMt  pick  thtir  amiity  snboileiioe  (mm^^jui^ 

*  Tbe  Bi  jm' (il  is  not  j|«ted  in  wM  piut  th«ir  iMt^ 

,i8ili^  of  wood  sec  up  by  the  path  kaditig  la  mdk  viUagfy  i]b«^<lbe  «- 
HMktw  it  is  Qol  prapcriy  an  o^jtcl  oC  wonhip ;  hut  >«  uMigdMi  ;M 
^  Imd  af  talifltfan,  to  pi^serve  the  villagf^  When  ibe^viUagm  Am^  Ihii^ 
fitocft  theauielVet  near  to  this  iiMge»  aad  lay  ^bcfofe  it  the^ftivt  p^a^  of 
.<aaai  that  bout :  tfaeyabo  pour  out  a  small  quaaiity  of  .their,  bmrai^ie 
-al  UsHfcet^'  • 

.-?;.  ^The.Lilnba^  another  peopte^  form  figutes  of  amaa  in  da^^t-iiol^aft 
4iK.atiQ0t>altitude»'  but  stretchM  across  the  village  paths  near  to  th^  ^ 
4mwN»:  this alao  is  to  preserve  the  places  and  to  be  acsileiJM.^  the 
intention  of  any  visitor. 

.•  >  '^if  aetivQi  oS  another  tribe  or  oountiy»  eomato  one  <>(  |l|eii  4own$, 

and. .wall^  ever  the  image,  it  is  considered  by  the  inbafaitsBUi  ar  sifiv.^ 

Jkosltfe4M:iin&iendly  intention.    Themselves  always  turn  out  of  the  pa^ 

vibrhim;  botthey  ofler  ao^OTship,  nor  apy  meal  ocdiodp:  ou^.  ij^y 

tahefieat  care  to  supply  any  loss  Us  laoe  wmff  sttftaiQ^  frooi.  ap^lMeols, 

^miiiy.ithe  action  of  toe  atmosphere.  -^-^  j-    -, 

>.  ^Vlhe  people  named  Fw,  ManDe»  or  Casso»  mnVr  imnlMnMlflni  rf 

^^aadf^isbich  tte  of  no  othcar  use  than  to  assist  them  in  diviiHm,    The 

-ffiwiaanaa  laqgoags  is  next  in  usefulness  (to.leewaed)  after  the^t^ndip- 

go...  The  BttUom  is  not  extensively  knowm'    .  * .  ^   ^  -r 

.We  camiQt  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  traiiscnbE^*  iS^e 
anjinated  addreaa  in  v?hich  the  Committee  urge  on  ttie  jfirttey^- 
•  tion,  Qf  Friends  the  henevolent  object  they&re  99  miich  M 
Imnri,  nnd  which,  those  who  diatinguiahed  thanuseillveii!  gs 
AbolkiomMtB,  in  reference  to  the  Trade,  aie  bouDd*  in  cotiaii- 
tency^  to  do  their  ntmo6t  to  promote,  as  the  oi^^mKetmn  vf 
giving  effect  to  the  emancipation  of  the  much  tnjmed  AficMMo^ 

»:  '  • 

*  Tbu|»  it  is  proposed  to  open  with  that  people  ivhose  cause  we  have 
long  been.iengiund  to  plead  with  their  oppressors,  a  direct  and  continued 
iatexcpurMy  %^im  a  view  to  impart  to  them  some  ineasure  o(  the;  blessi^gi 
.and  bepefits  copferired  upon  us,  (for  this  end,  doubtless  among  others^) 
1^  ^  WWa  and  gracioys  Providei)ce.    Our  sympathy  was,  man^  ^eim 

^aincerawakened  on  their,  behalf*  by  the  knowledge  we  had  Required  of 

..the  cifcumstances  of  the  slave-trade;  and  in  the  great  work  of  procuring 

,th|.  abolition  of  (his  gigantic  evil,  for  Britain  and  her  depend^CJcs,  we 

'  tB>b9pred  af.iurly  and  as  earnestly  as  any  of  our  countrymen.    jOti^  at* 

.ilraA^n  IS  even  now  directed  to  a  search  after  the  best  means  ofjplgifectjag 

,  ihis  yfpkot  niercy.    We  avow  the  desire  and  the  purpose,  sUU  Mj  p^^d 

!|l^j^4U#eof  the  sons  of  Africa,^  and  to  use  our  best  endeavbpn^in  ton- 

,<  :<;^]|t^idk.beDevoient  men  bC  our  own  and  other  nations^  tb'^i^ah^cd^*  to 

rjiii^  vi)e,  traffic  in  the  persons  of  noeo,  whereveir  practised.     Do  not  ^e 

,  jciretdiUtanlces  mtp  which  we  have  been  led  by  this.engagem'eo^^^^g 

home  yet  further  claims  on  bur  benevolence  towards  tbis/peqpTe?  ^"Qn 


•ii$byteM»'er  A<^*iiM*fiir  «i#^^  prMlfegH^  but  on  a  {ffiMl|>|^%f 
<9MfUlkA4b<%  ?  >  Atfi  win  qdeiiM  s«iM  pftnciplei  f(4towed  out  lo:  its  v^ 
inoler  eflS>etSy  letdtis  also  to  desire^  and  endeavour,  that  thev.inay:'%C- 
^  ^m^llAom^jkaukets  wUb  aa  ifi  the  higher  and  enduring  prmlege^  of 
#d<^yirff  We  iK'oQldtrith,  doubtless,  thai  their  libertieaf,  onee  act^dred, 
^bMdM^riM^td^thegloiy  of  their  aiid  our  Creator,  and  to  die  advati€(* 
jMfns  K»f  tft«-  hiligd0pi  of  the  Redeemer  upon  eaith.  But  it  la  ^ioi«  ty 
leamig  lhetir^e«  m  «  ^/ttfe  of  degndhg  ignaranee  end'  k€fyks$  lor* 
tnHmii  fha^ire  can  hupe  to  contribute  to  this  happyand  fa^ueflcial  Miult. 
IVe  have  it  io  our  power  to  impart  to  them  the  kind  and  degree  of  Ia- 
atructioi^  requisite  ta  pHyare  their  mimi^  for  the  reception  oG  at  least, 
"the^iistoncal  truthaof  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  those  records,  so 
'iiitivesdiigtoall  men,  of  the  orinn  of  maukiiid|:aud  of  the  Divioe  dis- 
pensations in  successive  ages  of  the  world. 
'4  Naed  we  much  p«nttaslonto  induce  us  to  do,  in  this  case,  to  itthers* 
as  ire  wolAd;  in  like  ci'rumstances,  they  should  do  to  us :  nay,  m^  (^ars 
hav^  Mready  done  in  our  behalf,  thr6Ugh  the  medium  of  oui*  prddecessors, 
'  dM  aneietit  inhabitants  of  tbes^  iriands :  k  people  more  rudcf,  if  we  mtfy 
^MfM*  libltMy,  than  the  poor  Africans  we  are  now  called  to  succour t  « 
people  who,  until  the  light  of  the  Christian  religion  broke  iir  uponthem, 
wMlSiM  4ki'lh^MtWe1brtets,  naked  and  taiooed,  ftediag  on  scorns, 
ahd  oflMttg  littaaaii  ascriflccs  to  false  gadb !  With  sueh-ab  a|itiMitiwrity 
Mtoiiir'as  iio#  eSEiatSi  shaH.tfr  wait  to  s0a  the  rudiment  of  uacfoUtnolr. 
ledge  planted  at  some  distant'  day,  In  the  wilds  of  Aliricii^  not  by  ^ 
ffaiiMfki^hM4^9tfi€i§kbourtf  (for  he  is  my  neighbour,  however  remote 
Bis  awelliog;  who  takes  piuns  to  do  me^o<i^)  but  by  some  trarrsor,  sub- 
4^ng  and  giving  laws  to  the  land,  for  his  9^n  aggrandisement  t  SuA. 
Was  die  lot  of  08  Britons,  in  a  rfemoteand  nerilous  age:  but  the  dil- 
peiisadoRS  bf^Divine  ¥f isdom  are  tttisterchsSble ;  good  was  still  educM 
fieui  skeining  evil*  He,  whose  mercy  is  in  the  heavens,  and  whose  iakh- 
Iblness  YcSiChelh  tintb'the  clouds,  was  still  favourable  to  our  land,  in  the 
jiadstof  >  its  many  distresses:  the  seeds  of  Christiiority  were  sown ;  they 
grew  and  prospmd ;  and  we  now  see  around  us  the  rising  harvest.  Re- 
joicit^  as  we  do,  io  blessings  and  benefits  thus  conferred  upon  us,'is  it 
not  pur  incumbent  duty,  when  the  way-ppens,  and  the  leadingn  df  t&e 
Providential  hand  towuds  a  particular  nii^tion  are  discernible  in  this  re- 
spect, cheerfully  to  apply  ourselves,  as  we  may  be  enabled,  to  the  task 
of  imparting  to  them  a  measure  of  that  infraction  which,  of  his  tinttle- 
rited  bounty,  we  have  received  ?  The  Work-^t  may  be  said)' is  grfllt, 
and  our  abilities  and  means  comparatively  very  small.  Beitsoi  bul^bf 
this  .ure  may  be  assured,  that  it  is  now  possible  ibr iff  to  dfgur  tbieotov^y 
iu4tru<:tiOin  to  the  natives  of  that  large  and  interesting  contHicfiti^  *  'The4k- 
leiit  is  fljlready  in  our  hands :  let  us  occupy  wiA  it ;  and  in  Al^'seaseli, 
that  which  we,  if  we  have  iaitfa  and  courage,  ^all  jioir  origpiiatf^  lAAy 
W  carried  forward  by  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  with  slilt'|;real«^lh- 
dtiliiBS,  and  with  equal  perseverance,  to  a  successful  isstie :  both'  w^rijhd 
Ihey  td«tog  pnlSU  support;  and  trustittg  in  Bii  sufficiency,  i^btf  IflRb 
decbtred,  ^  I  will  gather  aU  nations  (md  tontvcs  ;  and  they  ikhdl  come^ 
^^andswrnygteiy.''    Isa. Ixvi.  1«.'  .:     ::.:         -ri 
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Mi4i de  r£«rope»  ii€^  kc  &c.  ISnio.  ^Toau  Pffli».  IML 


^HE  name  of  M.  Sismond^  has  locg  ranked  dfi^eneSiy  j^ig)^ 
^  in  literary  estiaiatiop.  Qis  elabora^  worl^  upopBi  ^e  Italmi 
KepuUice,  and  Us  historical  sketches  of  the  litoraiwcs  ipf  IM 
So^  of  liialy,  thoudi  ftamed  i^n  plans  much  too  eaOended. 
1i(^  iflot^  Its  eren  the  liope  of  their  ^oeedy  completion  A^qi  the 
able  ha»d  of  tbehr  Aumon  are  durable  monumeRls  of  h^  jui*^ 
dttslry  and  genins.  We  were,  Aerefere,  agreeably  suiprispl^; 
tAen  ah  historical  romance  from  the  same  pen  was  annomiced^ 
fb'hB,  and  heartily  disposed  to  congratulate  that  large  por&>n 
{jSAhe  reading  communitjr  who  are  partial  to  this  ainu^ng jil%s9 
Of  compositions^  that  me  ax^complished  Writer  IvM  &tieA^ 
rdaxed  from  his  severer  studies,  hy  a  slight  ^s;cursi6n  ii^.  yie 
province  of  fiction.  But,^  whether  itbe^  that  ft.Kfe  devot^^  tp|. 
sterner  occapations,  and  a  mind  dUcinlin^d  to  the  patienjt  e^K^pi^ 
Qjstion  of  evidence  or  the  methodical  cog^pijation  of  fa^^ts^gnd 
therefore  habitimted,  by  the  moi^.  regular  an4  uniform  oj^  of 
flfftente,  to  those  gradual  ^nd  consecutive  developments  «rhiid» 
WDidd  not  Be  aidur^  in  the  world  of  romiance  and  imaginaisoiK 
•^-wliether  lliese  habits  are  fatal  to  that  elasticity  aiid  plqr  ci 
ilri>tott<ytt  so  indispensably  requisite  in  those  who  write  tor,  the 
sitMsement  of  dtr  lighter  hours ;  or  whether  advancii^  age»  as 
if  sti^ns  the  muscles,  renders  also  ibe  inventive  facuUies  lesH 
zdUri  and  locomotive;  whatever  be  the  r^al  solution  of  the 


'^It  is  wkh  extreme iiiffidence/*^  he  Temarits,  ^"dlflt  T  sabtoil  %6'tbe 
public  judgement,  what  could  not  possibly  answer  tte  ^nd  iHrfcli  f  pro*. 
posed  to  myself,  when  I  first  undertook  it,  unless  I  cosHn&ed  ^aalite  to 
which  I  have'never  pretended,  and  which,  even  if  I  onee  had  Ifaeis,'  wt 
rarely  detained  at  an  age  so  advanced  as  mine^  and  in  a  life  devolsd  to 
more  sprious  occupations.  It  Is  a  romance,-*and  I  conld  bane  Wished 
thbf  it  Ifad'been  more  completely  a  romance  in  point  of  intsmtaii^  the 
fidt^^^bf  its  pictures.  But  curiosity  transports  itself  reluctaqt^  thnteen 
cdiMWJl^  balclc.  '  Doifiestic  portraitures'  'become  deficie4t  .bo&  Ju 
vec&sltoitilttti*  and  Vivacity;  when'  they  are  dmwa  frank  lOk  epoCh'so  Imr 
pisriReeilyteiMnl*  Thef  personages  arelosi  as  it  were  in  distant^adbw^ 
wkm^tiasiaad'.df  de«dd|^ng  ieiitiments^  it  becones'thcf  cUtifeflbiH^e 
wiH^  ^^ftray .«riy  timesy  scenes,  lud  mftnnera.' 
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*  ATertissenent* 


S»&oti<ii*8  JuSa  Setfetiu  Hft 

;  f^rffam,  the  whofo  ^«i^  ^f  titAoWi  to  iriiidi  m  "pMr  At^ 
lia^bf  AftUBtoricai  romaneiss,  ar&  ltri>te  to  lli^  Hutte  uteftok  If 6i 
ibattw  aUiaaceof  ^dslDty  todfictionti  whoHjr  im^i«0tteMSle ; 
Imtit  muBt  always  be  a  ^reed;  a^  loo  ft^aeAtl^  a  dtAMIi^t 
alliaxice.  Aa  their  oroviofce  is  dktincl,  so  are  tiieir  grac<9j  wty^ 
^tmity  of  the  tablet  is  destroyed  by  the  dissiniilitudai        It 

''fiveiim*  those  matchless  productions,  the  ScOttidi  nov^i  t| 
iC^ries  of  inventions  which  cohatitate  an  epoch  in  the  History  of 
«bikianti6  composition,  the  difficulty  ia  not  always  va^qiushecJe 
<boiigk  the  mightie^  strength  of  ui6  ait  has  been  put  forth  ia 
crof^emti^  tiie  incon^ruSty  of  real  witii  imagined  events*  In  IvaiN^ 
lioe,  fbr  tristance,  wnere  the  action  is  thrown  back  to  a  remot^, 
fi^6d  than  is  usual  in  Hie  other  fictions  of  that  family,  so  aware 
dter^e  that  ther^  exist  few,  if  any,  authentic  memcmals  of  tfafr 
doin^stic  manners  of  flie  times>  that  the  conviction  plsrpetat:. 
<3iy  obtrudes  itself,  of  the  Author's  having  drawn  upon  im^ 
llbic]^  rather  than  fiis  learmng.    We  do  not  contend,  that  a 
Ait^bi  abtiquaiy  may  not  couect  from  genuine  records  maay 
dfetSohed  features^  both  i6f  the  public  and  private  life  of  oui*^ 
Sascon  tmd  Korman  ancestors; — the  solemn  toumamdnt,  th#^ 
Jtid&i^  eombak,  the  formal  banquet^  and  even  the .  domestio^ 
tii^tSr  But  then,  as^for  the  jiving  characters  of  that  pericid«^^ 
tli^  tttisettled  and'  licentious  state  of  the  social  conditioui  the 
absence  of  political  and  civil  security^  the  heroic  and,  chival«» 
r6us  i^uatities  which,  not  being  absolutely  to  be  desigi^ited  aar 
viceiii,  must,  for  that  reason,  pass  for  virtues,  general  igii0v 
rahiie;  mordLish   ascendencyi   and  popular  superstition-^ the 
a^ktegate  character  compounded  of  these  elements  no  longer 
exms.    ^o  actual  prototype  of  it  is  to  be  founds  and  itsdev 
}ineation  must  equally  felude  the  skill  of  the  fictitious,  and  the 
j'e9earch  of  the  histotidd  writer.    fVanlioe,  Row^a,  Vt6ht  de 
Boeaf,  Lodcsley,  the  Templar,  have,  it  is  true,  tb^iy  predo-' 
minai^  quafitietl Signed  to  them;   btit  they  ate  nudities 
^^ch  wite  been  taken  oat  6t  tiie- wardrobe  of  generafnature/ 
jand  belong  to  otiier  shapes  and  modifications  of  society^  than 
thosi^  to  "mick  the  Attthbr  has  adapted  his  fable.    Nor  do  wa 
mean  t6'c6tiiend  t^at  an  interesting  romance  may  not  be  woveiti 
from  tliese  mai^als.    All  that  we  assert*  is,  that  Ae  historic^ 
di'ess  sits  Upon  the  fiction  so  awkwardly,  and  is  in  so  ire-> 
quent  danger  Qf  lalUng  off^*— so  niuBteraiitted  a  contest^  la^ 
gbijog  fm.  between,  our Jbworic^  reopllectionft  and  tini  iflpidsnis 
aold  poaonages  of  the  book»  ^W  aroait^in  oiidefiaablatMt  utb' 
i^MquenMe  incredulity,  .1..    .       ..^ 

a'  r^estless  suspicipn  Umt  real  I^istoryis  needlessly  or  unskilful^ ' 


4&B^  S{6m(mdi'i  JuMa  Sevmt^ 

T^ite^ipTeTehtso^rbeiiig^bumed  affray  hv  WllCfei- 

«8»  had  die  rojvmiu^Hwiiter  kept  clear  of  tbe  consecrated  gJMOiil. 
of  hiBtoiy,  and  c<mt^nted  hjimself  wiib  mecely  e^ifognihE^or  bW 
(M^^iOBf  eiW6P)iBe,  a  r^mot^  pjeiiod  to  jb^  4M^tion»----|QAd  ]Se  ^ever 
ififadlM}  tbe  circle  of  01^  n{WtS4a|l)^uWKH«y|ipp8»  we  ^'i|ldliaw 
]^niittad  Ilim  without  a  mnnQuir  to  ^jEjparciae  the  mofii  dMp(^& 
ofiprice  oyer  tbfs  fQrtiuie»M44^UnMp  of.U^  f^iy«  <^  tJie 
iMdteneie^wfaicjh  leal  bu^tory  clauipus  fjpom  i^>  frQold.^vj^  ^en 
UDMlitidedly  repAeiied  to  ini  potion. 

V  If  %pe  remajr)^  iqpf^y  .to  a  sjfcqry  of  the  foi|r|eei|ti^  ^^tttuiyA 
bow«AUch  mojte  sjaopg^y  m\\  tbey  apply  to  incidfy^te  ^lyjl  char 
moteps  ;|viiicb  Mong  to  <iie  fyiUi?  |Vli|^  avail/i  it»  tbfl(  tba. 
Amber  has  toiled  tbree  tifoes  socpe^yely  tl^rougb  Qcegovy  of 
Tauif,  or  gro^m  p^jie  over  the  cbronu^les^  and  oode^  and  octcL. 
MOfftpfiifli  of  tfaj0  dbfscure  ^poci^  ?,  flareweU  tq  %U.  Uyg  ii^prp* 
pmte  grapea  jBt^d  characteristic  channa  of  A^til;iQ|vi  efOfiSiO^^ 
Bxdob^  n  they  are  to  be  fupplieji  from.  thesCOiaipQnTpif^Ki  V^.^ 
of  hii^rical  c^^pilfr^.  )¥hat  dq^ji  the  reader  ^^aie^ai^t^i^ 
ainct  adherence  to  dates  anfl  chronologic /wj^iclk  ^Ji^>w/iter^ 


hMSB^Iti^  ^ipray»  whep  thevhapp^  to  if4|^f,.of  ffit^fd^ 
bibi  t  i4l>ictm^  of  ihe  ^tale  of  Gaul  al:  the  penM  ofjtji^  jyte^^ 
rofflpg^  invasion,  i^  indiap^naable  to  a  genpiral  hj^'ry-^. 
Eninfie ;.  and  the  i^^  sobnu^  wit)i  )is  good  a  giace  9^  bis  aMl» 
to  the  necessity  of  wadijig  th^rou^  d^aifi  wbof^  dup  m^o^otonf . 
is  t^ftfy  brd^n  by  the  interposition  of  gpeat  coi^mila  or  qplpn* 
did  .ac&evegi^qy^.  ^ut  in  work^  s^ldr^fed  to  the  l^mj  an^. 
the  lie^  pjr,  if  addres^  to  the  ^ndmtanding,  incftpable  of. 
ipsMshipg  it  nnle9^  hy  those  ayennes,  the?  ai:e  Yiret^|M»lf  pu^ 
^i^oyed*  They ajre  drag-chains npon.tne wheels ,qf  the unsf* 
ffsAkfjonp  ^ey  phe^  lina  embanass  the  ouuncb  .of  t^  fi<^%, 
Sfof  does  histCHy  it^f  fare  at  aU  better  fn^  a  ux^u  *7?th' 
fielio|i  sp  iU  assprted  and  unnatural.  Occasional  sgpsi^oii4« 
of  md  aasd  board  are  requisite  to  keep  fbeffi  ^i  peace  }|^th  ^aci| 
o^er.  The  Author  is  obliged  to  phye  both.  chromJogy  a^, 
fict  opthe  bed  of  Procrustes,  ai)d  po  stfe^h  and  muti^at^  tben^ 
al^is  nleaai^^.  /     ; 

-Si^oh '.would  }we  b^^  pur  decided  opinion.as  to  tl\U  ngx^d 
apecitp  pf  popoposition,  ev^  bad  the  Julia  SeFOt^  of  Mt«  Sis^. 
mondi  mt  appea^sd,.  as .  if  to  illustrate  and  confirm  thp^  ,  But 
the  l^arn^d  JiVriter  giv^9  them  a  most  undennible ,  sanation  in, 

Idr^Msk^iqpplogy  J9r  w  ^m  ,. 

"V  J^  Kl^^'ilu  rom&D,  F€lix>  fvdia,  SCr^inir,  setktde  {Mi^iiliibl^n/ 
L  KclicffT  d<&  VoItiUanu^,  ^  'ibm^  le  nceocl  eh  qtti^que  soitef^  teoc  !»* 
dadBe^erVexpMtioBdeTlienMrk,  soht^gakmentii^  C^sMttt' 

dei  ^iSJ^ie#qfH:)Kid«ifiAic:it«eviiiftis  none  neta»0iis:pa(^j^'eite:ataa. 
6tfc    Les  aatres  ^v^nemcns  publics  sent  en  general  fond^s  sur  Tiiisloiie. 


3mm0m  mm»  fl*i„ to?^  4fB  1»  dfroooljwn  qu'ai'igari,  *^^^ 
q^;if^(}0M.b^^j^^         U  tour  d«  l^«s  fut  |?oafrif i^e jp^ 

^  Bitt  'Iteliar^  Jidk^  tiud-SchreniB  are  not  meialy  p6r8onBg«l^ 
tWitfy  'iiUittM»Ty :  th^  adtf  (teTDwdi  pewonageg  of  the  eighiWtertli 
ail\l^r«ie^^  in  tacit,  Ut3e  moDe  ilito  ^Aoo^ 

<M^6tt*  btfbg^  beset 'V(Mi  difficulliea,  etm^lipg  with  nueft^^^ 
ttbaeii,  t6)Pbiied  by  stnpmse,  agitated  widi  Mpe,  (Nt  it^eiMdc. 
with  love,  .that  constitute-the  ^f^^ular  dlrMiMtftt  pemmtoi  ^  Wr 
jDiaiiee.  Yet,  itwovld  be  doing  M.  Sismondi  great  iaj«etlie, 
werb  Wreioctaiit  taradinit/4]iat  meamrioe  the  eKecntitnfof  hie: 
Tlf&fkfbyAhe  ordinaiy  aiim  of  the  noTclist^  he  has  shewn  hiMoK. 
by  lio  ipeaas  ineapable  -of  fwnnshnig  enteitainment  te  ;tiieM 
snicr  kte  addicted  to  .4ha^  sort  -of  reading.  Aransem^fift' 
^hat'  ^ithey  expect ;  and  leKa  Severn  will  not  cheat  their  msp90^. 
•tat^bne.'  They  will  probably  yawn  over  the  passages  which  are: 
jno^  Uslorioa^  and  4e?ole  to  Uie  ixtfemd  deities  the  Vandalsu  - 
theoiievi,  the^^gii  and  the  Bargundians;  bat  Aey#iVi% 
Ai^'a  waheM^KdioHiide  Ibrthe  loves  of  Felix  and  Julia,  and. 
4k^pi|ite  at  the  danger  which  menace  them,  when,^vith  d'ooaip* 
ifMnld  oi^eir  the  temfie  ihat  dobs  not  fall  far  short  of  A4n  Radrf : 
dMAi'^l^eir,  llie  Aulhor  encloses  them  in  a  subtenaftema. 
oaverti,-  and,  after  a  lingering  and  hopeless  sepaiatioB,  hQii^\ 
tfteiti  agafti' miraculbtks^  together. 

;  A  %iiK&'  higher  and  a  much  pnrer  praise,  'however;  is  dn0  tou 
liF. -^^iAnoiidi.  >  His  dmraeters  ure  not,  l&e  RoesseanW  the' 
creatorea  'of  a  diseased  kaaeination,  or  moral  paradozH-. iav*. 
hiidied  itkikte  himian  form.    He  does  pbt  inflaine  the  passion^: 
neqrnndertiBJ&e  to  teach  ydong  ladies  to  be  chaste  by  images  of. 
iirtdflty  and  impurity,  or  yonng  men  to  respect  the  rights  mhOB>'« 
fktiftf  by'exttnples  of  treaMery  and  hypocrisy,  lie  atlaokk 
fltiperspi<m^»  but  Respects  religion ;  and  there  is  not  in  tikar 
wuofeexleift'f^^s  notel,  a  single  passage  which  breadiesh 
^rnestibttable  sentiment,  or  inealcatei  a  dangerous  lesson.  'He 
jo^not,  indeed,  astonirii  us  by  the  enraptured  doqutooe^of' 
that  extraordinary  writer.  He  does  xiot  paint  the  confliels  qf  loir6  > 
iti  ixXfkin  as  warm  and  captivating  as  those  of  St  PreuXi  when  ke 
wasrwahdering  amon^  the  it)ck8  of  Meillemye.     Bat,  to^a.^ 
Dovel'writei',  npiA  a  frenchman,  no  mean  povtMii  of  (mmfeieniit 
^dittton ii^  bdiided  m  these  negatrres.  v  Mf  c  -ui 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  summary  of 'i|lie<irt(»9Vi 
extr^Gt^i^.ppcasionally  a  few  passages  as  favourable  specuppiis 
4^  ttie.  sUle.  and  manner  of  this  elegant  Author.    U  is  p^ty 
often*  indeed^  that  we  d^m  ourselves  warranted  in  dmcB^x^ 
6alarg&aspaoat>f  our  jommal  to  wqrks  of  this  c^saqf-  Utenyi . 


HUik.     ^t  ll)^  tekm  and  Mj^tlliLlimk  bf  IS;  ^klBotlli-  ^ 

In  the  year  492  t>f  the  ChhBtiaii  eri,  Fcftir  Fkiitetiite»  <he 
Imrau  took  pOMeflBioaof  his  ¥fitH  ^itales  beMijrit  Aja'i|ote»Aad 
tfe^  GSxer,  the  donation  of  the  emper<Nr  Miyonaii  lo  SiMn  JKif 
iMAti^  hjs  mother.  K9'vU|aeiim»  tfite  ^nlla* or«  as  it  nmdhitio^p 
Jbe  teiyiiec},  thejf^ateau  of  tMi^  doMMoasy  <ira«  yet  loa^ja^ 
Iby  fbe  moi^io&e  of  the  ferooioufi  fmd  freiUtecy  4iibf«iWD#  had 
mc«eii8iY«Jf  <yveitw  tha(  peat  of  thie  eoMlry.  >  Ite  .MiiditioA 

riviad^  the  uivefltiture  of  the  l|iiid$hfrifcceii  snatecLhMK 
of  edtimtiBg  its  wA.  the  A»t  eMrtaofSg^fiikhtdr 


l^Ureel^  to  the  ip^pliilg  it  wMi  peiftm»  elMbki  >oCitilKng 
its  wd^e  had  avMiied  h^fliBtf  of  Die  uMMraaliuMrahir  4f  the 
^ilOM*  jto  collect  tpgeth^  a  nipnber  t^  bI^voq  lB)d  terenrf  .wan- 
jderiog  ffUDiHee^  who  W04|14  otbemirii^e  \i»s^  perished  bffasmtie 
ja  iho  %9Mt  and  ^eafy  for^ajba  q£  GsW*  .  They  worcw  ^  ifomaBl 
pi  the  Celtic  iab4bitiA|;9»  a^d  spojte  the.  langoag^piiOLd  wore 
f|ht  dMP  lof  CeUe.  Theaa^  with  two  Miitei^r  MlolMf9i^cPQ« 
jsieting'of  veteran  eddiera  who  had  aetired  fiiMft  (te  iniMrial 
jMirvicej  <(oiapIeted  the  eataUiakiaiBiit^  Syhri^  Shswta  iie« 
•coiti)>anied  to  her  retreat  by  a  gntaamfinaii  and  a  friaily  wkoae 
o|Sm»$  H  im^  to  #88iat  vfk  the  education  of  Feitx»  aMlto  4in(iKfce 
hi)9^  in  aadred  and  profane  tetters. 

Felix,  like  other  heroes  of  roniaDoe«  difihiaved  an  leailyteti* 
.  iude  iox.  hi3  atndiiBs  \  and  having  acqi^W  all  the  manly  ^d 
fpoUte  acGomp^lishipenls  of  the  «^  £e  is  introduced  16  the 
ji^er'a  acquaiiitanne,  Ui  hi^  twei^iaMi^  year,  on  hia  Detum 
.fimn  Conatantinonle,  where  he  had;  tK^oiiniedto:fiB(flciitethe 
'last  aad  duties  to  Wfatber.  It  ia  notlong  b^N»  thahaaqina 
also  makiea  herappeanme^.  A  ISow  araitha  after  idhfe asital  of 
Felix  at  NoviUacunij;  a  i|umber  of  f^^^vaa  afipeMnvd  en  ^3m 
oppoA^  bank  of  the  \KAt^^  im^oring  aocoour.  Ilf^  had 
))een  dri?en  by  an  inourskm  of  rraqka  firom  the  vtointty  of 
Charlies,  which  the  bai^tiiaipus  invfidjprQ  had  bamed^  aftw  aair^ 
ing  aka^tered  thmiaanda  of  the  inhabitanta.  Aijumg  'Ae 
|Nttty  who  had  fled  the  battle-axafi  md  aahreaiof  the  Ffa#ka» 
AIM  Jntia»  the  dafightei'  of  JuU^  Several,  aemtar  and,  Cowtt 
(a  Rpman  dignity)  of  Chartrea,  who  waa  than  ^  .the  oomt  of 
CfIoYJ#  a(  Soi^qst  soliciting  his  guarantee  and  protection  fiom 
the  yiolenice  which  liad  long  hovered  overtfcat  imbc^ppy  city, 
^jg4  isb/ejrish^,  ul^irior  view^  of  uniting  his  daugjijber  jq  iii»X' 
AIM  with  tha^M^^  ,     .    ,  :  \  . 

We  need  not  hint  to  thoae  of  our  ceadoia  who  a^  vemd  ta 
ihe. ordinary  mod^.'i^f  Woea*  losing  theirheartk to hei^^aes, 
tihat  thf  conquest  of  Julia  ever  FduL  waa  sooimocompljahiA 
It  waa  tlieiefoie  natural  tihat  h^  aheuld  eoideareiii^  toMMt  the 


vmoe  of  tbe  Gtiide»  and  vni  «rt»bU4^  mi  i«iu{feM3ffe  e)ta^.t6 

«^qaB^  diii»diit  firoid  Orieaaff  and  suggested  to  bi^.  the 

nieaeBsity  of  conc^rtSiif  with  the  governors  of  tho^i^^ciV^a^ 
'  IMoienainis,  an  imbecile  and  contemptibte  cl^iaractef^  ^^44;¥^ 
hnittmis,  die  arahlNBhap  of  die  btt^r  provJAce.  .  ,\  ^j 

On  his  Tecum  fiom  Orleans^  whm  the  in49leacij»  ftod  T^Mp- 
tttouaBesa  of  KunMta&iia  rendarad  aU  aenona  djaeiiaaionvCon*- 
eamiiig''  thacaaaioii  danger  fiitila  and  ineffeotoaly  he  anivea 
mathe^eam of  Pan ;  aoe of  thefaw  reiatUEntaatitt  e:idatin^.of 
tlM'panal  mparsticioa  of  Roma*  where  he  haa  an;  intamei^ 
wilh  Wmlkary %bil^  the  only  inhabitant  of  ita  desolate  niina. 

\  <  la  &^de  da  temple iftait  abflolument  dfaMli^t  .Vkk%6iamr  fikA 
combI6  de  ruined  d'mi  s'^kraeDl  des  haiitas  tj0iade/aigiia|.-  vuMb 
que  le  Uerre  tapiamit  let  aaavs  ktenrax.  Mais  la  mumH^daifmi  6* 
tail  encore  deboat ;  ellaserfakd^nui  i  tne  eip6ce  dajhaogarA  mi 

'  ar«ii  M  batii  denMm>  et  eu  det  fitagniaiii  de  €olDaiM%  dte  mtf^i* 
twyagi.  ieg  tnarbret  fculplte  aveo  coib,  tenpeiastiaoiitaiur  uauni 
de  ehBuma. .  €'flt  la  ^  fiaaJt  Lanaia*  que  Eelix  Xatum  anite  de« 
ipamt  la  porle»  mais  qoi  s^flava  i  eon  approcbe  avec  un  respect  oui 
*^(Mit^iaii8d»nit«.  ^    ^ 

*  Lamia  ^tait  defa  courbde  par  PAg^e,  mais  las  traits  proaoae^as^da 

«aqn  Tisage,  n^indiqaaieat  aucune  faiblesse^  ses.yeujc  eofaap^,  sa 
^eaa  si^cbe  et  jaiinep  et  sa  maii^eur  avait  quelqiie  chose  d^mkijraiit^ 


^inspiradon  dans  aes  regaid^  et  dana  le  aon  de  aa  voix^ 
naa  aMranee,  nneemphaaa  d'es^pressioa  qui  contrastoient  area  a^ 
wMr^  Sea  haUtft  anuant  aussi  que1qae.dioae  d'ftranae :  deaAxaic 
laarradalaiitfla^  dea  6tolfes  pv6oieQsesy.s*  ytrouTaient  mdl^as  deahay 
iBooai.at  P^liz  croyait  vaguement  j  recoDnaAre  quelques  parties  dea 
rtteutbttB  que  daoa  toua  las  aociens  tableaux  on  vojrait  aux  jptiresae^ 
dfBtemples.' 


%  •  «t  4 


Mee  jMerriliea  and  the  half  inspired  witchea  of  .the  Waterr 
ley  school^  seem  to  have  been  present  to  the  imagination  of 
M,  Biisniondi^  whan  he  dfew  this  picture.  We  ins^  the  col* 
l6(|uy  in  the  coarse  of  which  the  hero  laams  thai  Jaliua^SeT 
yerus  adhered^  the  interdicted  religion. 

«  <<  Ma  bonne.  mire»*'  lui  dit  Fblix  en.  l*ahorclaiit»  «*  nMlb^iM 
a'approche|.  et  j'auraia  besom  d'un  guide  pour  me  condolrej''^  '  '^ 
'  •  ^X^ibscaritS  est  i(^i  sur  nous?*  repondSlt  Lanrfa,  ah  utttt  sur 
lui  aes  itMrds  percans»  •*  et  j'ai  reconflult  a  la  vnieliitotei^ldiaAurs 
deceu*4ui?«garticrt.*»  ^     '      •  r  .  ;     ^Tj— 

« '■' Ja  cratoaais  qa'i  vmxBkge  voos  aVttsiiarpsi  Jaftrca^A  me 
faceodaqre  ft  mviUacum/* 
>4  Ladiia  aratr  ^ppos6  d^ab^d  qua  Jaa  varQ)a04a  fidliis^'^Mient 


40^  Simffuii^JtiSa^SmM. 

nJUbyotsnt  que  c'SHttt  vnaement  on  giuae  qiru'deuaAdoc^  d 
inft;   ^  Je parle iPuii temjni ancien ;  a prfoeqait . voitf tojes Dfro^ite 
JMf^flbttj^  scttiger  a  m^floignerdc  ^a  dcmew/'      ^"'  ^    ..^- 
*'Cdtit  vie  sbKtaire,  et  ces'  r^pootet  excitereol  ^ 


*^*  f!eiM  viesbKtaire,  etces'r^pobtet  exdte 
lentiiis.  0  porta  aes  regards  siir  Ai  insierable  d6nieiilre.'':^lHMh-*y^ 
rmicqipr  I'antel  da  temple*  et  le  simula^re  du  d^o  qui  gr  awt  f^ 
apor^i  et  distipguer  aussi  la  coupe  des  Iftatiohs  et  la  bacBe  da  mctU 
fiees.  Curieox  d'exaibiiier  cette  partie  des  raines,  il  se  pM§para|t  IT  j 
desceodrek  Dnoia  Yvntt^  ^  Ne  profiinea  pas»  iiiGcedi|[e».ce  dernier 
»^our  des  dieux  jme  vons  avez  diama  deleiirs  templea;  ne  cbett&ies 
fitimt  k  f^mlaret  dea  piy8t6re8  gue  toot  n'adores  pl^  pcdoutea  U 
veiweancedeeePaii^qaidiaaipa^aairqiite^fo  voapibe^  £ea:IMl 
do  TblodoM  out  dedar^  coupable  du  I^te^najcal^  at  eondilnfl^  i 
atPBti  ceiix  q|ai  offirent  des  laonfices  aiix  dieoE  do  ima  piiM*  fitoa 
dome  Tous  D'en  voolez  pas  i  la  vie  d*«iie  inelle  leiiinies  wis  dbfate 
vwa  Halves  paa«ppriseiiGr£ce,  i  oetle  6oale  d'Atb^nes  ^taiMlfe 
ird^n  est  encore  professte  par  tout  ce  qu'O  y  a  de  pbilosopbe^  et 
de  htterateiiES  illustrea,  k  iipHsr  les  adorateurs  dcsdieiOL  antiques  ponr 
ks  perdre?  Maii^'alors,  pourquoi  vous  rendre  congee  de  cette 
adJont  quipoor  vous  est  un  crime,  pour  nous^une  yertu  i*^* 

'  fai  answer  io  acme  in^uiriea  of  iFehx  coppenni^  the  litea  oC 

•  ♦ 

^  ^  VoifS  autres  grcmjs  remarqqe2  i  peine  Pexist^ce  dapauTTO^ 
cobnlent  ttiufiez  vous  s^d  a  des  opinions  r  Sans  dooite  3  reste  parm^ 
iious  de  sectateurs des  anciens  dieux  de  Rome;  il  en  reste  atasi  des 
dieoK  des  dnifdep.  Mais  ou'  sent  aiyourdUui l^  viHaR9-4VH  4M^ 
et^t  'autrefois  les  joyeusa  processions  des  LiineFcdes} ,  .Im^-^^IchiIw 
niib&  coBune  ce  temple  qiu  me  couvre  de  ses  dlhns.'' 

,<^*yousa«pri6tr«iseF    '      ^ 


vous  JttUua  86v6rusP* '    Tom.  L  pp.  119-*186. 

7%e  old  hsLS  leaves  Mm  still  in  doubt  whether  hia  diLUghterT 
hadl)een  educated  in  the  same  faitii;  an  appreheufiion  wmd^ 
threw  dismay  and  alahn  over  all  the  dream^  of  Iqte  and  hpp^ 
which  he  had  so  fondly  cherished^ 

^^e  ambitipua  and  haughty  character  of  Voluaiaiiuiy .  the 
ai«h)N«)iop»  is  iveU  dnom. 

!^'I/asp^(  de  Tdlusianu^  it^l  Hpitfble,  ipais  il  inspirit  mitaat  de 
crdate  ^lie  3e  respect.  Sa  taille  £tait  ^erie,  et  son  corps,  quoioue 
^puM  ptv  lea  ^e&nas  et  les  vdUes,  £tair  droit  et  «0Dme  jnmrfUe^ 
soAteiot  ^t.jauna^  ses  joues  creuses,  sa  t6te  etajt  omhiaige^  d's^ 
aboDoance  des  cheveux  noirs  et  courts;  I'age,  qui  avail  nmq^  i^^ 
traces  sur  ioiil  le  reste  de  sa  figure,  ne  les  avait' point  blanchis,  et  ca' 


«rai  pgr^ans  «^i<m<;aient  daos  le  nuccesam  de  JSt.  Mariig,  ^J«ni , 
dCf .  penitens  pidtbt  qu'un  pere ;  lih  chammOD  ih^braidaible  de  Piuiitonti 
d^^bj^g%;  im.  p^cul«ar;j'edoitfaU6o.de«  pideiui  et/dn  .Mr^tj... 
ques;  wihoaime  enfin  qui  saurait  employer  ta^tsf^,U^.r(m(mssmiitk 
^ flitMqoe.mopdaiB(BpQiMr  pervir  ce qii^xM|rdait  cpume  li»oWti- 
r^/^u^CieL'^  ..  ^ 


\ »  « 


^In  his  intenriew  ifith  thi^  prou^d  prelate,  Feljx  first  learned 
the  /views  entertained  hy  Julius'  Seyejrup  of  the  marriage*  of 
J^Ua^witib  t^ovis,  Yolusianus  easily  read  the  state  of  his  mindf^ 
Bui'tliou^h  the  interests  of  the  Cmurch  seemed  imperiously  tp  . 
dpnw4  t^t  sh^  should  not  be  united  to  Clovia»  he  was  eqvi^y 
ii)4ispp8ed  to  her  alliance  with  Felix,  apprehensiye  ks^  th^ 
powir  m^  the  talent  of  Sevenis,  the  ijxqplacable  foe.  oi  ^e 
pm^oodt   should  be  strengthened  by  the  reputation  an4 
weal  A  of 'die  senator  l^orentius. 

•'It  %ti8  not  long  before  Fdix  discovered  that  his  interesting 
g^st^hftd  not  b^n  educated  in  the  sunerstition  of  her  faiherY* 
aiSfl'^hhl  heart  was  lightened  by  the  discoveiy..   At  Soissons^  "^ 
hS^g  received  ample  powers  to' negotiate  witn  Clpvis  qn  beV' 
half  of  th^  di^rent  cities  and  provinces  between  the  Seme  and 
itelMe»  he  iros  conrteoiisly  received  by  Julius  Severus,  io 
whom  he  bore  letters  from  his  daughter.    There  is  much  tdent 
in  the  following  d^lipeatiop  of  a  n^aii  habituated  to  thei  wiles  of 
policy;  and  taught  tp  dissemble  them  beneath  a  poliidied  courtesj^ 
of  extijBqor  mannen 

JnHuB-  6dv€#as,  aprdff  avoir  la  fes  lettres  d«  ta 

y detail  toBt  ce  qa^il  annt  apprk  de  la  fiitte  de 
cerrompttii  pour  eacprimer  sa  vive  reoonnoimmce  pour  ce  ^'il  appd« 
lait  I'heroiime  de  F^lbc.  II  ^coatait  avee  une  aitention  si  soutenu^^ 
il  'jfigtaitm  bfen  les  caract£rei,  fl  parlait  ensuite  de  ses  proprespro- 
jeii^  deb  ncKgotiations  commenc^eS}  avec  rappareiice  d%m  si  entier 
abaadoiii  que  Rliz,  eiichant6  d\m  esprit  si  fin  et  si  jinte»  [crovait  en 
avoir  beauconp  appris.  Ce  toe  fiit  qu*en  repaseant  ensuite  oahs  sa 
t^te  tous  ses  souvenin^  qu'il  s'aper9Ut  que  Juhus  S^vfimsne  Id  awt 
ateolament  dit  que  ceque  Fdlix  savait  dija.  Tout'  ce  que  lui  avait 
piiru  sinooieaii,  n^^tait  point  des  ftits,  nlais  de  la  pbilosophfe^pli- 
qil€#  ft  Ui  pditique.  Sfv^itis  avait  le  latent  de  g6neralSser  ses  idtes ;: 
et  remontant  des  fiuts  anx  principes^  pour  redeictfladre  ensuite  dei^ 
pikidipei4M»  infividttsi  9pr£seBtaita  P^spritun  exercise  conslsiiL 
un  jeu  d'id£es  toujoors  ricbe,  toujours  ingenieitx  $  tuA  il'  mi  H^ftim 
rien  sur  les  circonsunces  actuelm.  dont  il  se  r^servait  ft  lui  .c^uLIa 
cotmoistaice.^    Tom.  I.  pp.  184«  185.  \     ,f..^ 

Ja  ibe  conference  with  Clevis,  the  potep  Itad  v^A^dT^  llMP^ 
bariNUPOns  monarch  are  detailed  at ^great length,  and  nof  flbikbl : 
with  muqh  historiciil  precision.    'Hie  consternation  of  F3ix 


sa  fiUe,  hit  fit  coilter 
avMy daail  tout  ce  qu^U  avait  appris  de  la  fiitte  de  Chartres.    H  Hn« 


*..»■ 


'y*-^ 
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MstV  4ie  Easily  imagined,  when  tiie  long-Iikiwd.l^ng;  pfjbc 
XitM»9<»  ^^  *^^  iAmptfy  («ldr^Wd  Severn;,;  ^,1  -  ,  . 

^  ^«  <«  Cat  anibaiM&w  datGaulob,  *'4teaat^iin||pnilaia  Mlfer;?«WQ 
IteafeAlcrTatMfiMe?'* 

'  «  «^  tr^excelientYoi, fln^a ptk ^tS pMslbli.^ 

«  '<  Qa'elle  arriTe  au  plus  t6ta  SoUmis.*^  ' 

'  There  is  no  reasoning  with  tiiese  angnat  p^mdnstgeg.  'Felix 
feOQiimunicates  to  Severua  the  alladiment  which  lie  K^ 
cj^eriahed  for  his  dl^ughtar,  and  his  coniri6tion  that  hia  Mssion 
Wus  not  unrequited.  But  the  cia%  politician  prevaiia  over 
iEhe  tender  &iher :  and  all  the  answer  which  he  can  dbtdn,  Ki, 
^  aort  of  political  dissertation  upon  the  state  of  Gaid  aiad  his 
dependence  upon  the  favour  of  Clovis,  m^o,  by  pd^  t(ct  of 
^ower,  could  accomplish  his  ruin.  But  Felix  n\ot^'  {hah 
suspects  that  Severus  is  anxiously  bent  upon  the  allifldid^  and 
waits  only  for  a  fevourable  opportunity  of  removing  Ifidict  to 
Boissons  \  and  in  fact,  he  soon  discovers  diat  he  had  ahi^y 
written  to  her  a  peremptory  mandate  for  her  departure,  ana 
made  arrangements  for  her  journey  imderthe  escort  of  a  matron 
of  Chartres,  who  was  to  accompany  her  ftom  KnviUactmi. 
Having  completed  his  negotiations,  tnerefore,  he  haaten^  with 
a  heavy  heart  to  take  his  last  adieu  of  Julia,  soKcltoua  to 
at^ve  at  Noviliacum  before  Sulpitia,  the  }ady  under  whose 
charge  Julia  was  to  travel. 

Hesodunnm  was  about  two  leagues  from  i)ie  mansito  of  Plo^ 
itttiiiis.  It  waa  a  vait  Celtio  ruin,  and  adii^imbly  a)dn{itefl  for 
a  a^vel-writer  by  reaaon  id  its  aubtemoieotv  receaaaa  ^xA  se^ 
ciet  apartmentSf  It  was  agreed  that  Julia  and  Sylvia  ahould 
HSeet  Felix  at  this  interesSng  and  romantic  apot  on  his  road 

Som  Soissons.  It  was  a  <Lreadf[il  parting  between  the  lor^s. 
ut  time  runs  veitl)  unperceived  swiftness  upon  these  occaaions, 
ilnd  the  boat  was  readv  to  convey  them  radc  to  Ifoviliaoum^ 
where  they  expected  the  matron  who  it^as  t^  convey  J^a  to 
Soisaoos  afid  the  hated  arms  of  the  Merovingian  jtyrant.  Their 
pfMage  from  the  ruins  to  the  river,  was  ^  one  6f  those  s^bler? 
raneona  vaults  which*  in  the  sea  of  the  Smdioal  atipaMitioB» 
Ind  been  cut  through  the  row«  Syhia  and  tlie  leet  of  the 
party  were  before^  and  the  lovera  lingered  on  their  walk.  She 
waa  about  to  diide  them.for  their  deby  \  but  whet  was  her  as- 
tonishment aa  soon  as  she  reached  Uie  opening  oC  tii^  csrviani; 
to  find  it  itnmoveably  diut,  and  that  Julia  ana  Flofetiliaa  wer^ 
epiiqawt  in  ite  fecesses* 

''Ce  o^^itsit  point  une  porlei  mait  utt^nomehfoc  de'  ieeh<^,  qui 
teiitaant  an  pifol,  au  moyeu  de  resaorCa  invisibles^  ouvratt  ou  femait  1« 
caverns,  selon  qu'il  se  pr^ntait  de  oot^  ou  c|e  ^ce,  e(  s'en^xNtait  si 
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exacCement  dm  rooverture  qui  liti  6ciiit  destiDie,  quVm  ne  le  dbtitngnoll 
plus  i  I'tttl  d«  la  aiiuM  iDlbrtnlable  dont  11  lenblvt  faire  pariie.  4}k 
iofl|fi»pf8ii^  4M  aiB'rit  ITiaiArieuM  avec  mot  de  faciliti,  par  ce'px  iqq| 
cennaiasaient  tfes  lecMto  reasoits,  que  Sylvia  n*avait  pis  mime  cotewlQ  la 
bruit  qo'iiavttt  fait  cniafciVkai^/   Tom.  IL  p|>.  108»  10^.       '        ■ 

Our  readers  may  eftsily  imagine  that  die  AuChbr  avail9  bifu- 
Q^UTof  xnju^  terrijk  description  upou  this  occaaiQQ.    I^e  nwas 
tenr  in  solved  after  die  fasmon  or  the  RadcUjfe  school,  Iby^-^ 
man  agency*    The  monka  of  St.  Martin  pf  Tours  are  in  pos« 
session  of  the  secrets  of  this  prison-house.    The  lovers  are  for-* 
cibly  seized  and  carried  by  the  agents  of  ecclesiastical  tvranny 
ip  t$a,t  iQ^onaptery^  where  they  are  separated ;  and  nnoer  1^^^ 
pretext  of  saving  the  soul  of  Julia,  who  is  considered   as  at-^. 
tacJ^a  to  tlie  pagan  anpersritions,  she  is  rigorously  confined  i^; 
a  cell,  and  of  course,  undergoes  the  most  barbarous  treatnvenijl^ 
while  f  elix  is  immured  in  the  adjacent  monastery.'   tile  events, 
now  fd^ibw  with  peat.^pidity.  To  liberate  his  daughter,  wiom 
be  discoyeiis  to  be  iQ  flie  power  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  %fii 
on  wh(Hn^  it  sieems>  this  dteadful  act  of  tyranny  had  been  exer^ 
cised  in  order  to  break  off  the  alliance  with  Cloyis,  which  tfiai^ 
intrigmng  ecclesiasticdri^adedas  &tal  to  the  interests  of  the. 
Church, — Seiterus  engages  achieftain  of  the  Franks,  Theudericj, 
to  proceed  with  an  armed  force  to  demand  her.    Tlie  re^uii  oi 
this  is  the  liberation  of  Felix.  But  Julia  has  been,  in  the  mpan 
whiky  qaoried  to  thetelitary  tower  of  St.  Senoch,  where,  after  a 
varie^  of  .inter^iediate  events,  duly  seasoned  with  the  terrible^ 
Felix  funives,  and  accidentally  discovers  that  rfie  is  imprisoned 
in  ajneigbbpi^rmg  aparUnent*    The  lovers  are  united.    Clevis  is 
persuaded  to  elevate  Clotilda  to  his  throne,  and  all  p^es  live 
happily, and  prosperously  ever  afterwiurds* 

Sucn  is  a  iaipt  outline  of  M.  Sismondi's  romance.  Quaint 
and  humorous  characters  are  occasionally  attempted ;  but  we 
cannot,  congratulate  the  Author  upon  hi^  d^etches  either  of  tlie 
pe^aht'£u£)xns>  or  the  priest  Martin.  Lamia  is  an  imperftc$ 
shadow,  rather  than  a  picture.  It  seems  as  if  t)ie  Authoi;,  i^  Kis  ." 
original  conception,  had  destined  her  for  higher  agen'd^s  til^an  \ 
he  aJ[V^sy;<)&  found  it  convenient  to  assign  Eer.         *   ^^,  ''  ,  "^  .' 

*  Amphora  cpepit  .x-.r.  ..hh- 

.,  IffStitnis  oiriefi^roy^  cur urcens  exit f^  ,,.^  ., 

But*  wkh  these  excepUops.  comlnned  with  tbwikswJl^iii^  ^ 
felt  ii  inciiftibent  upon  us  to  nint  at  in  the.  kfemWfiMi0^^-^ 
article,  we  can  reoonuKiend  Julia  Sevexn  as  an  inli^re^tii^  ^»« 

in  a<9Wjrfi8f fictPt  ^mtmo^r^  Aotiw..  .  /  -\  i 
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Ait.  V.  TkiHutotf^md  AmifrntkraftJ^JSec^iOuhdMl  ClmAs^i 

Y  adjfiMi'  niustntod  by  a  Sterns^  Engmriafr^f <  Vielrf ,« filon^qiMf: 

:SUih'^  IMiiik  of  tb^  Aiobilectm?  of  tbo  Cbttoeh  s-  voil^ jbw^g(». 

ahii^  Anpodotes  of.  Uie  Bishops  of  Lich$eld  ijoA  Coventry.    ftj» 

J[o|iQ,BriUoo,  F.S»A.  Mediom  4to.    pp.  74.  Price  |L  ISs.  l/indoiu 

MR.  BRITTON  is  well  known  as  the  author  and  compUer, 
of  a  series  of  valuable  illustrations  of  our  nfttiosMJi  in-' 
Ijqmties.  Without  the  pretension  of  originality,  lie  has  ex- 
erted himself  with  successful  diligence  in  the  investigation  of 
ancient  records  and  of  interesting  remains  connected  with  the 
architectural  histbiy  of  England ;  and  the  result  (^  his  labours 
Eas  beto  given  to  ine  world  in  a  series  of  volumes  vftaA,  dis- 
play considerable  care  in  the  collection  of  the  material^  and.' 
on  the  whole,  a  judicious  discrimination  in  the  arrangement.. 
Of  the  graphic  decorations,  it  is  not  e^.  to  apeak  too  n^ghly : 
ttl^v  are,  in  general,  selected  with  gr^at  felici^,  a^d  executed 
yn&L  uncommon  skill.  To  the  able  dnmghtemcn  apd  eq^imFers 
employed  by  Mr*  Britton,  we  are  indcmed  for  jsii  extensiya 
UM  systematic  combination  of  minute  ami  pictnteaqee  iepce-< 
sentations  of  antique  structures^  ip  all  ^e  variety  of  aediopsy 
plans,  elevations,  cmamental  details,  and  |^enena  vjewa.     ., 

In  the  pi'es^nt  volume,  Mr.  B.  will  be  found  to  have  fully 
sustained  nis  previously  acquired  character.  He  has  coUectea. 
and  compressed  a  consideraole  m&ss  of  hbtorical  and  elucida- 
tory information,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  plates,  has 
|;tven  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  fine  building  wU^  is  ^e 
munediate  subject  of  his  researches.  We  shall  not  follow  him 
through  his  uiborious  investigations  of  dates  and  cfKicbs. 
Bishc^  de  Clinton  (A.D.  1129  to  1148)  is  supposed: to  liaeve 
been  the  founder ;  and  the  last  additions  appa»r  to  have  been 
nuide  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Th0  structure,  without  approaching  to  the  richness  mA^fgm^ 
deur  of  the  more  distinguisned  ecclesiastical  edifices,  is.  joMy 
entitled  to  a  liberal  share  of  praise,  lK>di  for  its  design  and  its 
execation.  The  western  door-way  is  uncommonly  beautiful, 
while  the  nave  and  choir  are  lofty  and  impressive.  The  lady 
Ohapel  also  furnishes  an  interestmg  plate ;  and  the  entranpe  to 
the  Cliapter  house,  vrith  the  rich  and  elegant  archer  Uiud  €s||^ 
tals  distincdy  porteyed  in  separate  engravings,  presents  ^k 
QHble  specimen  of  architectural  mventi<m. 
i  Hui  after  all,  to  oiir  minds,  the  noblest  ornament  of  this  Ca* 
thedial  is  Chantrey's  exauisite  monument.  TUa  unrivalled 
Mdool^on  hai  nere^  been  looked  upon  n^hout  interne  emqitian 
1^1  any  OQe  q(  riglH  feeling.  We  cCo  not  quote  Mr. ,  Brittoa's 
desGriptioui  for  we  altogeUier  dislike  it ;  and  we  shall  not  at- 


If 
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tempt  a  snbstitate,  for  ve  could  not  siitmfy  ouiselveB  in  its  ex« 
eesutmi;.-  K>r  can- we  orake  the  repspfsentalion  which  he  hai 
gtvmi}  MR^e  it  is  altdgenietr  madeqaate  to  the  i]iiiiiital]ie  be&aty 
and  pil^s  of  the  drigihali  Mackdnaie,  able  as  he  is  is^utfliitec' 
tiiha  i^ieiure,  should*  hare  known  th»t'  tUs  was  beyotaii  his 
stH&tfj^.  €orboiild  has  socceeded  &r  better;  in  his*  cbfij^  ex- 
hibited in  the  Soho  Square  collection  of  ancient  and  modebi 


■»  .'• 


AnMmg  dlfe  biographical  sketches  of  the  oecuipaiits  oflfteSe^ 
of  LinhfieM^  we  find  the  following  anecdotes  of  Bishop  Ybdjdkf^i 
*  die  great  restorer  of  the  Cathedral/  > 

'  Hacket  was,  in  l640)  appointed  one  of  the  ftub-committee  for  settling^ 
the  peace  of  the. Church,  and  spoke  eloquently  on  that  occasion  at  the, 
b^r  of  the  House  of  Comnfions.  When  th^  use  of  the  Lituigy  was  pro-' 
liibited'under  severe  penalties^  Hacket  continued  to  read  it  in  his  chuK*&' 
6i  St:  Andrew,  Holbom.  A  sergeant  with  a  file  of  meni,  was  ^nt  to( 
iCrrest  him  during  service^  and  ordered  him  to  desist  on  j^otn  of  instatit 
death.  ^  Soldiers,'*  said  Hacked,  ^  I  am  doing  my  doty,  do  yodr  '^ 
yocn^i'^'aiid  inth^ly  eoDtiaacd  tlie  service^  unmolested'  b^  the  solcliefs^ 
who  wata  overawed  1^  his  firmness*  When  a  bishopric  wai  first  ofefeil 
io  hkm'i  ha  decUnedit,  aayiag,  **  he  had  rather  future  times  should  iak^ 
ipdiy  firw  Hacket  had  not  a  bishopric,. than  why  he  had  one/'  *      .        ^ 

Mr.  iBrittbn  aeeins  to  be  occupied  in  making  the  grand  tQU^ 
of  British  antiquity.  We  wish  him  success  in  nis  undertakings 
and  tehder  him  our  thanks  for  the  pleasure  which  we  have  de- 
Aired  from  his  past  labours. 


■i*«*!*«4aa 


Art.  VI.*  A  HUioh  <^  the  hland  of  Madagoicar^  comprising  a  poIiU-^ 

-  'ttA  Account  of  the-  Islattd,  the' Religion,  Mabners,  and  Castoms  of  its 

iffhahftaitts,  and  ifii  natural  Productions:  with  an  Appendix,  containing 

*  aUiitoffyof  theaet end  ^mmptsto  introduce  Christianity  intolhe  Isbrnd^ 
By  Samuel  Copland.    8vo.  pp.  370.    Price  lOs*  6d.  Loadoo*  IML 

"nETORKS'inustratiVe  of  the  history  and  geocraphy  of  Africa 

*  *  ire  crowding  upon  as  in  rapid  succession.  That  mysterio'uir 
tod  impenetrable  continent  which  has  been  so  long  slurouded 
from-' the  eye  of  science,  seems  about  to  have  the!  inmost  daark^ 
Aess  ^f  its  recesses  laid  open  to  the  day.  The  exploits  crf^Btln3t^< 
hard^iemd  Belzoni  have  given  fresh  impulse  to  toe  spirit  of  AP 
rican  4teoYery.  Mr.  Burcheirs  travels  in  ^^  S«Mh  hitt^ 
acsfttsehr'ruaohed  as;  when  another  splendid  qtiarto  aimoaiMi^d' 
Mr.  Waddington's  ei^Ibratory  tmvels  in  Ethiopia.  Itii  'thu 
N<^,'  other'  adraiituroin  travellers  are  enteringnpoH  a  &ld 
eftdi^overy'admost  equally  untrodden  by  Bui'opeaii  visifeifsir^ 
tracks  tfie  latest  eittaiit  dJescriptioii  of  which  has  been  iianiiUiej 

]     bt  "i^e  father  bf  Ustoiy.     WUUe  on  the  weMem'dOaiiti;  tt^ 
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€ii^ii«ng  tkttiU  and  eiw^fO^y  tp  iUxe  4iiiwi9^ 
and  better  knowledge  which  can,  alone  gtVQ,  jeffkt 

^  'Rie'abolifib^  of  th6  alave-;tr^9  in  tj^.iglay|;4';yiilf^jjy;y^ 
A*  ii^  every^point  oC  ,yiew,  ^  most^^  impprtRt  aifA  ^S^Pgi 
•l*»|.    Of  an  ftuy  afliea,  the  |a^4y  one  whp  te^ififfiprf 
Mfl^m^tB  tq.  ^Mi  .t|iw  inff^n^i^  *?#?••  i^t^#j  H*  «J 
f|igQ9lb.  yidea^nificatipfta^  a^d  .  944^;|i4iw  ^iWhich.  liii^e. 

(^teiatiap*  w4  Mm^  f  aiih&i)^  aod  moat  fitftldm  m^e^tj^  the 
Qoly  one  who  has  kept  his  wfoid,  is  the  haL^avage  8bveDBi|pi  of 
Madliag^ascar,  Radama,  Im^  of  Ova.  This  eztraoidinary  inan, 
^J^e, intelligent  zeal  he  discovers  ibr  the  civiliBatfoti^  eC^Ifis 
iifeople/  not  less'lJia'Q  fn  'the  goodTaith'tr  which,  hi^ '  cpM«ct; 
Ua3,\een  .characterized^  deserves  Wrai^'i&r'p^bove  mo^  6f  ^^e 
sbvei^igns  of  civilized  Europe.  So  . strong  pq»sse8siohf.ha$  ihe 
idea  of  civilizing  the  Island^  tiaiken  of  his  mind^  that  .he  Has' 
dcttewainod  to  moke  any-aacri&ce  necessary  to  its  aoc^ypftltsh*' 
ment^  He  is  described'  as  aboi^t  thirtfr  jeiMPs  ..gf  ifS^^^f  «u\ 
vfihlaX^  and  xsjliQerful  diipiposiiionj :  a^d  sn  %.  s^Q3Rg>r.jU3^^S^^ 
iBiifid.  '  J.9  lw»  i^t^cmmewith  his  sttt9<K:»ta..kei.vsT.1uiia  attdt 
^,  lui^liar^  and  tbay  almoai  adosa  UiikV  Msed.  Hf  MM>ag 
aavages,  ^kadiitteerbeen  taught  eithar bw laqMrieaoe  ov.by 
S??^t\$^  appr^ate.^e  ¥ali|e  of  the  beii)wlP>-wMii|ii  -to 
]^  so  Bolipjl^uf  ^  .^3(tend  t6  his  sujbjeota  \  and  tha  laigy^eiwaae 
i^hidi  ke  deriv^^.lroin  the  slave*trade«  rendered  it  ii^  tlia 
high^t  degree  improbable  that  he  should  readily  •eaiiBeat  %$ 
fwidoB:  ft*.  The  t^Bbaa^  moiiBpveri  yrof  t^Ayw^d  Af^^J^ 
M9tl^>q,anoUdiffi^y^or  d^pgec**  Tlie  tfiMA^I^  9i«M^ 
Imif/^Bt^  jio   cpn^letely  vc4ieF]9r<^^|fm 

tjbe.wkQle«j(Stem.of.  Givil.a^.niiU^^  iK^licjffj  ^^j^W^vCtffiflii 
V*9'  iJafii«d.  ika  fripipipB^  part  pf:  tft^ir.  f ex^i^s  aj^ 
ymi  s#u)QM^,,tere. od^temiied  to  coontofa^  t)M(  ' 
W^piipiMrds  aaq«^  il«  «^  tka^WMWiWM^A^ 

<Mf  pla^u^  181$y  in  coQs$giiwoe|Mi»ply^t^|fl^^^^ 


lions  ^oF  QoTienior  Farqifh^r :  but  at  that  time  Radania  );ad  no^ 
tuffici^t  power  to  ealorce  the  observance  of  another  proohnuiK 
tion,  commanding  the  abolition  of  the  Trade  iteel^  In  d|fi 
troiitRe  of  Isn  and  1818,  upwards  of  seventeen  hvndred  )>l>y$i{ 
bad  been  transported  from  Madagascar  to  the  Mauritius  atonfu 
^fie  intercourse  which  Radama  kept  up  with  the  British,  imM 
liowerer,  the  means  of  his  becoming  more  and  more  conviiMtf 
6f  the  impolicy  and  initjuity  of  the  trade.  In  the  mean  tJm$ 
pia  power  and  inAiience  continually  increased ;  and  wlien,  itk 
pie  year  1820,  a  fresh  proposal  of  a  treaty  for  the  total  abolition' 
of  the  Slave-trade,  was  made  by  our  Governor  at  the  Mamitius, 
1la£lam,a  found  himself  in  a  situation  that  enabled  him  to  en- 
TOrce  a  compliance  with  his  proclamation. 

Mr.  Copland's  narrative  of  the  circumstances  attending  tlitf 
knportant  measure,  extracted  from  tlie  Missionaiy  ^ccountu, 
^ough  not  entirely  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  will  be  foun^ 
fixtremely  interestme.  Mr.  Hastie,  who  was  appointed  comi 
Oiissioner  to  undertake  the  jnanagcment  of  the  ailiur,  sailed  from 
t)ie  Mauritius  in  ^e  beginning  of  September,  having  attach*^ 
to  if\9  unite  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  a  missionary  who  had  pwh 
Tsousty  visited  the  island.  The  deputation  arriyed  at  TupaUyt 
ontbeS^'.  -  '  ; 

*  TJ^  cbkr.aPtJlb  plM)  nuMd  Jam  Ren^,  wv  bratha  to  tW  King 
«(  pn,  HeiaoiMdtlMnin'A  mrj  ooaotam  VO/aatt  i  fcutinferMl 
mm,\  dM.Ui  l(pMlM>  *|»  duo  eppiiBd  in  a  Mar  ^MWMmeuf'lk* 
M)Mlwmducfc,'w)3tbtth«UniBlf  vM  «t'«itrbQth  ia  the  miHi  uiA 
iwd^  -lltglqiBwyMwrtw  |JwlHwnBdt:t^  ^  the  nativci  »n4'.E«ro<' 
tnMMTHHt|*!%^b9l*JVpit^vi?st«4tnUieilMr<^iiid^  were  rrHv«V 
«),^ofll|i^jt^^p'tomTWt|iii|ir9cqBdiiigto]UiB,ii^nor,^lhp, 
if  JwMtjje,  p)  Ihfttrde  ^  ofwi  of  afimbawy.  -     >. 

'  •  Jffi^  Kime  i!%k  sa^^  \*^  "t  tfPH^taw  w<I,  th*  nj^gkbwir-; 
JtOM^yp.ortMifi^&Mrt-TieDdiD^  defcrii)tion.  Two  slav^ Veaacu  Mtif 
iMt'wtde  yp  tWr  tftrxpet,  «oil>alM  «  fi^  diija  after  (be  arrival  et  tw 
^m^%  t^  tWe  vr«fe  a  great  tfombo-  of  ih)Tfr<^en  Wwl&ag  die  a^H* 
iktofinftMyic^i.  who  were  expfectcd  from  the' iptcrnr.' like ihiiU  'dt 
tbe^mira^rlDcli't^DprevMled,  Hr.  Hastie  drtp«lctied  a  metlei^er  M 
&*  {uBg  of  Chr%  iiflbrrafag  him  pfhn  afrtVal,  baviitg  [tivviotulj  leajmed 
A«tumj(Biyw  rdniiied-vfctoriiHii  tobiicafHMU^  '    "'■ 

On  tilia;r  journey  to  Tananarive,,  Aie  otpitid,  the.miBWMirfpOT 
i^lp^daof  ISOOiilaves,  fettered  ai]4'chaineatog«t|)^iwti9nB(c 
IfrQCe^ing  V>  the  place  of  sale.  An  snavir^  ofpw  qjijat  SvftDpty 
dtw '^sbfne  from  the  king,  reachcu  Mr.HwiMat  a,t9i^l|LiBJ|&4i^ 
EOut^.TWch  led  apross  numerous  qvty^w^d  mfliinff lp»Ci  pri  '^^ 
vi^il^w fiirge  and  strongljr  fortiiiedi  ti^inu  ^^.^wioM,,  ta  ]W>> 
^i^iiCfVe;  where  they  arrived  after  a  joOFMjr  of  Anee  ,ii»d^i: 
l^y^tRvelled  about  two  hundred  VM  mrfai^'ai^'  ti^|K> 
"Vol.  XVII.  N;S.-   ■  ■  ■  "  2L     ■    ■  ■"     '"■  ■       ■■■■   ■  }■■■•  ■-'' 


fllblSftfc^y^  toet  WlWd  ifaftife  pritifea/^^ ,„ 

ioamfSto^i,^9Lihi%  m&testy  i«jUcied^exdli«tiNii^y«trSUtMdi 

drate^MterHeW  fifii  a  littfee  too  iiiUGk  ^  ^m'  mi^%IM«iraim 
im  Hj^^m  mec^  of  tlie  tenns,  ^  roytf  *Mtkbe/  ^^toiToid/ 
^;^hi£Br  ^to^poH  us  to  Si;  JiuitesV;  MllMi'  iImi  tditeoiiRiir 
8f  4q  iSf^cw  ohfdT.  Btit  the  ikrattdsy  arift  ^ood-willtsf  IMbiM 
SidRitH  evaporate  -  iii  'ei!i:mty ''  cerenloiiy;  SetiM  ^miAraqees 
^i^i^lteia  imh  JKiB  ittajeB^/dlMng  ihu^^ 
Kettlf  ffie^ire^,  witfiout  akiy  tMhg;  JSeeiBi^fMli^  agimiAy. 
At  ten^^t  a  second  ineefing  of  '^d  paid  tsOtti^  "i^ 

Sd  cowened  for  %e  parpoae  oTtecmiiff^  ^  oAnta^ 
^  oT^s  sut)je<?ts,  aiid  to  whidi  Ik)*  lA^.  I6tttiiii:«^  Ma 
fbneii  we»e  ikrvHed/  the  king  told  tiieiti,  iKarte  ha*  ^^ — ^ 
IkttMd^M  yfbd  had  been  aaid  ov  the  ^Mlb|«ift,  ^boft 
4Mi^  he  bad  urged  before,  that  hiii'|i^de^A«ieflt 
•Ihicied;  in  order  to  enable  th^m  t6*iiaf«  ta^elearicbaa^iit  rtt^ 
advantajged  of  the  treaty ;  and  he  recpieMd  {leMiiiftKi^ 
Mip^oft^  England  for  that  purpose.  ,1^*  fifi^i^p^o* 
QMSi^d  th(|t  every  mieans  should  be  adopted  for  proo^ou^  Ihe 
kililfiiQtipii  -of  his  people,  and  adimting  .0  tha  obj^  w^^' 
lenei^scBiflsion,  judiciovdly.'poi&tQd  outvhtvN^Ml  b«m  w^i^j^ 
ift  jllie  Ekwtk-Sea.  Isiandsr  where*  thiougk  tfM  9gaa(^<]i  ^^J^ 
asisskmaries;  idolatry  had  been  abolished^  Oh5ismiH4ft  .-lemir 
biM«d»  wars  put  a  stop  to,  and  the  aits  of  oivB  Kfe  ititscjtkMidt 
fliis  Tepresentation  is  stated  to  have  madi)  ^^Mmgitu^imamm 
<ni  the  mind  of  Radama«  On  the  follo^wiAg  dat,  h&  aeMm  tetter 
to  Mr.  Hostie,  addressed  to  Oovenior  Far^ViLMr;  MMtfehlii 
staf;ed  his  ankiety.  to  donclude  the  proposed  tfe^Q^' Ml  r^- 
tiulred  fliat  he  should  be  allowed  to  send  some  of  httTpi^^M^  to 
tibe  ^aiuritiiis  and  to  England,  and  that  arCiflcers  idnoiud  be 
•ent  to  Madagascar.  Hiis  led  to  further  conferences,  Hh  ivhfeh 
U  was  i^r.  Hastie's  ojbject  to  avoid  ooomikti^  biniddf».  liith- 
oitt  ftifther  instructions,  by  any  specific  stipaMioi^A'.iBMb  .the 
king  was  flnn,  aiid  on  the  lltii  of  October,  bB.tmiiiniH|)sd<l# 
the  tottDfseioner  his  final  determinaition ;  namdy^.thal  Ih^ 
tlMtj^^llMld  be  signed  that  day;  andthe^fioonerprddMMliM 
sibolishiiig'llie  Slove^'trade,  republished,  iprtmidMrVLtfJlm^n 
^i^M  ^gt«e  t9  tike  twenty  tjtt  his  sukgeiita  for  iiialnieliim^AHi 
«iy')>fboeed  to  the  Maiiiitius,  and  ten  to  Englttid.  ^VfJUm^ 
kbiAmMfii  'bm  6tlkf  for  a  moaent.  He.  waa  ^xotoikt^  th^ a  ' 
ilfOvltf  wMl  wMdi  he  waa'  invested ;  but,  after  ^onsslbw^wi 
ll^«JMes;:1»e  dtebnAi  his  determinatio|i  to  sjgi^lo  Ila«ma1« 
l^posal,  even  if  be  should  be  oUigedto  take  upon  himselif  the 


tML|tttMtifafi  tbe  tea  IMbdf^^e^yonihB  who;  were*la .  ^MN^  i^ 

liliftnycf  ;ibe  fl«fci»ne^:  ^Af  .f»M|i  as  ,the  hHwy/gsuJ 
anntntttedi  mmkme BfttuAi flag hoieted.  mumoa  with  tl 
MaJhgtfWiaV  ^  j|..biir|t  of  tnnsportt'  am  die  Narratoirj,  '|1^^ 
f '  ^poiSaoeoini  iiibiite  of  a  eiiteful  and  feehng  people  Ui^&^ 
'  mcrndfoh  for  ihe  gift  of  bberty,  shook  the  pahice»  udc^ei^ 
^  Mirer^  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  which  were  firing  i^  4vf 
^  nilE?  The  sh^yetf  if  j^  had  been  conyeyed  to  the  coa^  ^Ph 
oftiheimmidjE^  sent  back  into  the  lA^riqK 

lobe Miplojea in  l^liabandry and  domestic sernced ;  And ' aifcj^ 
ills  added*  '  was  Hie  vigilance  of  the  officers  appoij^itisd  ^ 
^  ttpemtwd  the  pbeen(an«e  of  the  proclaniation,  that.  m%J^ 
^alwre  wai|  aoid-or aent pntof  the  countrjrt  and  t|ie  „£urc^epft 
'^  Mlme^dsAexA  weie  conttrained  to  retire  confouMed  and  di$» 
"^  nay^ at  their  disappointment/  .  /      '. 


f '  A  few  days  aftett  ^^  selection  took  |rfaceof  die  young  QenaQi 
tabesent  to  England  iai  the  Mauritius  for  education*  A  gr^  cooi^ 
,petiti0D  ensued  as  to  whose  children  should  have  the .  king's  {MfrnMls* 
logo,  It  being  considered  a  very  high  honour  Such  was  the  eaMineifc 
ttiantfested,  £at  one  person  said  be  would  give  throe  thousand  oc^ais 
Cm-  pei|aism6ii  to  send  hift  child*  *<  Well,''  said  the  king,  *'  give  mm 
iftsdftiwindred  and  he  shall  gOi.'^  After  a  little  hesitation,  tiie  mati  Mf 
MKiBd  be  would  gibve  that  suni«  **  Well/'  rqjoitied  the  king,  *^  as  yoy 
are ia  earaeit,  and  smcert  m.your.  request,  he  shall  go  for  nothitiJL^ 
The  selection  waa  made  from  amongst  the'  children  of  the*  richest  and 
sMMtMpectable  people  in  the  capital.  Princes  Rata&  and  Eachidn 
SetDi^le,.  bcolbers-in-law  to  Radama,  were  deputed  tocobdncttheto 

iouifas  to- their  destination  ;  the  former  to  finglandi  and  the  Utter  to  the 
lanritius/  .  i  / 

Ilie  Madegasse  youths  who  accompanied  Prince  Rataflfe  ^ 
this  eoimtrf,  are  at  present  under  the  care  of  the  British  ami 
Foreign  School  Society.  .When  they  have  completed  theiff 
educmton,.  they  are  to  be  placed  under  proper  maatera^  to  bit 
iMtrneted  in  various  trades  and  manufoctures.  hamBdii^/if^ 
After' the  iBkir  of  the  SMve-trade  had  been  ^BfMMied  oC  ll^ 
Jones^  tbs  nature  of  whose  Ini8sionl^ld  beea  previous]^  ^ 
ttfeMbd  ^  Mr.  Hasde,  was  admitted  to  a  <ionfcfipeiic^  wim^ 
kin^. ''  ftadana  ussored  him,  that  he  had  n^ui^so'mM^I^ 
hi^irt^  the  iDstPQttion  of  Us  people,  endraftestti^vhiflb^ 
ioStrk  4be  Dmelois  el  Ae  muiamty  Sodety,  tbat  ^hk  jjfM 


k 


;«S  Oaplted^  Butay^  MaftdgfOar. 

'wunn  Ad  mpport''dioiUd  be  wMidecl  to  ayniioMiici 
""    dnakipffOfwr-te'ttlML  -         ..■-:■;  ^r-'-JfJi^o  iv  i^-:^ 

,     Mi  tic,  "  io>nng|iteh  aitf  cH9^J£»«ttj^tt[te.  <<j 

*mtm^t.  Hude,ibUI!U»«tdlte'*u  -flti'MbVim^jEat 
].    "'%d  iitoA^"4tfd  <iUt,  *4ftMn^tbe'>dMH|3t  wmM 

'  ^i^l^-^W^tlaat,  tj^lpirectors  oF  the  Missionary  Society  Butl 
.  qif^^f^_%r.  Ur.  Jefienes  in  the  quality  of  missionAi^,  wi^ 
.  )^ur  fweijienb^, ftii^eclianics.    Mr.  Jones  also  ccitituiD<?«  \a 

l^ude'^t  tliecouit  ofjB^diuiu,  and  has  eisteen  chiUtren,  bl&ced 
'uuIbt  his  cue,  by  tlie  Ling,  for  the  purpose  of  tec«mnean 
'<£%^'^  educatioDf  an^ng  whom  is  the  nelr  appareot-  The 
f^Sntub  Goye^iment,  with  a  liberality  that  does  tfiem  honour, 
.■hiKft  detdittcd  inierfeijng  with  the  views  and  proceedings  of  die 
fRi««lH»Fy  Society,  If  is  greatly  to  the  credit  ofTladama, 
■  ^?'t.'?*li^  ***  '."^ESi^f'y  w'li'^  that  his  subjects  should  tje 

mstfiacted  in  die  Cfinatian  religion,   and  decToCes  that  he  h^g. 

himself  no  &ith  id  die  euptrstitione  of  his  coiintry,  be  is  po' 
'4tffl&W&t)^(ni8  thatno  vioknce  should  be  ofFered  to  the  le-i 
'^ioDB  ^n^Jtidif^P  bf  hia  people,  and  has  no  idea  of  exeitii^ 
'  Iffi  VbVal  authonW  to  compel  Biem  to^wyMe'Wayerto^ 'PiH 
'S'^miae  favour^le  cih^iiniBtaa(Je8llft«0EAi4a«iiW'J)|iubMld'ria 
'  ip^pduction  into  thia'Vaat  iaUijnl,  Oa'e  tf  fbe ''SnjMtt"iH'"tlto 
l«;prlii  '  ^viW  the  patnhiagB  of  the'  king «a4 yAinSMmi^vok,* 

;':..fScite,aiid'Mp«n^,  of  their  ItuN^^t^c^^W/IJ^^I^JVyi- 
'.vincflU  of  it»  feupenOQty  OTerittK»r,  pKiieiit,ifgn4cp.^iC«. 

■'JSpO*'-'     ,   ■■■■■■■  ■'         -  1  . -'K/j_>l-3£i  ^,.- 

-  wfaiitenMAltBe  example  of  Radauianiay  hftve  on  other  AvicM* 

■tateB,  itis  impu^isible  tosay.  To  have  annihilated  i-nr  jlfflftli 
,gfplaYjWi  fUidli)  have  proved  the  pnicticability  of  aboUut^' 
jth^  ^idSi|)^y  the  introduction  of  civilization,  are  great  pctiaff' 
'.|^ned,_  Oiie  of  the  first  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Mi^qp-. 
.u^^lUlie.'Vc  may  reasonably  presume,  the  cessaticm ^^ 
.,laBti(udef' }{Hcb  has  hitherto  prevai|ed,  under  the  dtrecliap  "M 
,'^I»^ uiuai^anjs,  or  aiitrologers,  to  a  horrid  extent;  thiaiBK 
.jliefleW^ora  infant  being  determined  by  'the  ^lieut  fi^lt>: 

~^ — "  ^LP?^  other  omen,  or  by  the  lucky  or  unludtyii^i^ 
Cionth  tir  day  of  the  month,  on  wliicli  itispiM, 
_lUon^  of  the  Madaga^Bes  are,  iu  many  n^Miec^  |ii^ 
,  pwIfar^JTffipir 'religion  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  mongrel 'UcfUam-- 

jn2dfmism7eiflipr'(lerIvedfron\tIie  Arabs  m     whOm  fl(E)[;^rtB 


■«Mltig(Ml,ftitf|i    Ci5^«a»qi«w »,fiRotiji^  w^DggtJMn, jWi> 
ftiitfr or AbiuuM^  -.  ia  llu^  rnianfttiiJii  •  ^f  the,  ■  QPtoiMb  whtnhiJflih 


I  i^ 


#ililli%  l^tir^li  eitl^  tiieir.  i;eU^^  _     _      ^  _ 

t^tlMifilQbf^^  Jem;  tJw  haw  n^i^h|?roc^<9W,  tr^jfapJMSf 
HAp(h,.  «m^  «i9ic9iMme%  f«pQi«)Al]r  wtJfli^iia  to  jv^fy.  ^e 


>  4^  1^  yaa  pf  lettef!,  too,*  vfM&,  liokoawn  till  mtUa  tlie.  )|s|  llMcil 
KorKlf^  1^4  B^J^^t  ^^^P  i^  ^"^  introdooed  into  some  of  ih^  pWi^ 
Vftko^sffy^e  A^l^^^o  e0iiq^^  And,  to  (^ndttiie  tt^ 

iie^itiv^'^Kieiice/  fte  kui|iuige  wifticli  is  spekei^  unhrehMdly  ibrongi^ut 
I  ^bltticf,  (without  ^i  ptovitidal  diflfereqcey)  bean  no  anally.  totbH 
I  Httaei^,  btit  jt  ^fltmbK^mstit  Arabic  ^  Gr^.  bsiog  agveeablq  tp4lui 
I    Mlei^l^th^  Aarnib*  9f'#eiliSn&  in  Ib^  p^^^  <Knym^( 

««M|taMir»,  iwili  in  li^  ^^Iffeawte  copious.-.  •  rrTb§  j^^g  ^ 

I  the  AMbk^iharfecier  it. ibe^'tNily  q^  in  i^»^  %rit^  tbew*    T-'^  ^^  >i^* 

I  lMi|fiQlijl|q(l)tf  Zffe^ai^  that  is,  jdiii^i^/o^  Hii^» 

I  4^^4Krt  ^MUkpmwi^*  rruro  ^ffam  th«^  boiu(  of  b^yin^  <%%p^iia^  ^^ 

f  'f4Vt7cW.^)^^^^y:M>^W  n^H^ber,  ^ptten  from  the  rjfi;bt't6  the  left,  but 

I  w.Pt^MiK^I^9^  9^  SPSIlt  ^f  ^PVi  iW'^n  from  ^hat  oi  tlfe  i^f&hicw! 

I    r'BaiMbMiLdie  t«#  dfaBpcl  ttoes,  elmre  mentimsd*  ti|f  Znfii. 
I  JiMtoM,  iiod^lh^  JB^  BUraUm,  b6th  of  iiUch  alt  whiUiarf . 
I  aad  tbe  ibiniiaf  of  irmeli«  at  leasl,  is  an  ititmaiv^  rwb,  fiim  Wi 
I  site  Ul%en0feilUiM^/ wlio  are  fluppofl^  toh^  tjie  aboridQea, 
I  "Hitie^itfeHiiidtfed  tstoloHr  da^iaa, i^^  firat  of  wlk^m^  th^  Yi^ 
I  ;iMi^4te.aJ4d&lkueetbeurcari^  tathe  aapiatit  ^v^npigiui  of 
I  tK^iabM.    Tbeit  araahh  in  atami  and  eattte  ia  ooiM^aral^Ie, 
i  a«V  flMM>  ^atidti  db^  1^^         oCa^Mral  villfg^.    Abb^ugh. 
I  HBfct^iMfefttr^iB  aayeigwgii^  by;ihftTaoa  of  Rawni>  fliej>ft|iyea 
^  aiffl  ikM^^hatik  tfa  ittia^iipo.    The  loweat  iblaps^  tbft  Om^, 

vikmAmeftT^  eunodisa.  Bifid  ana  kept  in  ei^tira  y^jeotiog^rHttie^. 

Jii iifta  ffw  tmmk  wateni.     -  '  ^  :*'.'! 

,- Vti«tt«iMtte  ttb  iffi^CBA  ifatf  Ibaae  aav^ial  lafaa  ftre  of  4ii4^ ' 
e  oiMtt*  -^ntt^afiheoUvefMlonfeinilavca*  ^o  art  ipf  $td;aitt  . 
i  at  liKjM ,  aiMMank,  aaBaoA  hm,  hear^si»»gMienAiaji^     tbb' 

I    <^  'Ttto*  iColOtfT  f^  stated  to  be  '^ilar  to  ^  of  ilbe  JBgypi^s  and  die 
AWaMMane:  some,lioarayer,  aracopper-cobttiady'batlbc  greater iann-' 
beraea  ef  ao  olivacipioac^.  .  .    ... 
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Ms^  The6e.  pTobattl^.  are  tbe  cfoiiB  'i^eftMJH  to  itt 

h«^^  fipnmg  firoin  i]be  '  siEulbrs  who  cam$  ovei'^lBadi  jlK^slC^ 
^  JSoMR^ni'/  tyr  from  the  ancient  pirates,  jemd'  as  siHifliJIfae 
%IMIf  fey' fishing.  Others  ai«  4«»ci4bed  m 'tall aM:^ 
v^l^bpcJMK^edv  iitth  crisped  locks>ii)rgeaMi  faemitiM^TM.  fa 
^easv'  taniage,  and  an  open;'  ttiiwitii»(ri  *«oantanAfee#/tiite 
^'Mflotir  neatly  bhek/  and  aa  dtfering  bat^  litdeiiPoniihB^nfer 
^fVesfdn'fl^ef  Mafa^lnff  Coa«t.  The  Anaeandiiana,  «  bi^ndi  of 
tM  j2Mfe  KommtVarediatanguished  by 4offig hair^ haMi^g ^Mm 
Ht  tttii^,  and  by  a  reddish  complexion,  fna  «0sUy  hair  -of  Ifat 
'"^   "  marks'Ui^raffittily  to  die  Cafikesi  or  MoBttahiiiiMa.    la 


-r.     t 


tK^'fti^gnase,  M'«  de  Pages  thongfit  he  peToamdaMie  in^iom 
«idf  Voice  'Which  occur'  in  that  of  the  PtnUppine  iales^  <  It-  has 
also  received  a  mixture  -of  Portngaeae.  'The  pidbabilily  'ia» 
-that  the  Islan^  if  it  was  pot  orignaaQv^  as  some  havcf  inppoaad, 
'^^  partof  tlie'Continent,  was  peopled  itouK  the  oppoisit^  ooast^ 
^d'that '  the  Unites/  iure  alt  of  Aaiatio  axtiACtioai,    Theif  tiar 
diliDps,  their  notion  of  a  day  of  rest,  the  abhomnoe  of  jswme'a 
"  fitirii^^and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Zqfe  HiitaUm,  their iiflor»- 
lioiaicyand  astnnnancy«  as  well  as  thteirwrittealannaga^  may 
^;  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  Arabs  and  the  Hos^n^'  and 
chicly  to  the  comparatively  modem  colony  of  the  Zaft^, 
tmt  class  of  urtiom,  it  is'remaiiLable/is  owed  O 
6t*  people  from  the  sandy  de9erts  of  Mecca.'   - 
:[  Mr.  Copland's '« history*^'  is  a  very  respectable  ^mpilistaoB, 
and  contains  morQ  information  on  the  subject  than  coidd  be 
ob&fned  from  any  one  preVious  woik.    He  has  spared  im> 
pains  in  collecting  materials,  and  tbe  woifcs  from  which  he  has 
drawn  most  of  his  information,  an  but  tittle  haKnm  togeMcal 
leaders.    His  chief  aatfiorities  are,  Blacourt^s  Histanrjr  of  >  Ma- 
dagascar; H.  de  V-s  Voyage  to  Madagascar;  Vogja^ea  of  the 
^  Xhitch  East  India  Company;  Drury%  Nanratire;  BMhoft's 
Vo]|rage;  Benyowsky%  Memoira;  Wadstrou^s  Eai^  oa  G«- 
jfonifeation ;  and  the  Missionaiy  Accounts. .  M.de  Pa^6si;i»hose 
'  'I  Travels  round  the  World*^  contain  a  very  ML  deacatetioii  of 
l)le  Madagaitoesy  is  not  referred  to ;  aad  we  aappoaa  tmt  Mr. 
''Copland  had  not  seen  theirork.    Mr.  C>*  atatea  fhr  hlasid  to 
bii  900  miles  lomg  from  North  to  South,  and  .900  hraad :  m  its 
^  liridest  part    De  Peg6s  giv^  its  length  as  abont  900^  and  its 
^"l^i^dih  100.  Pinkerton,  who  chiefly  folfewa  Baahon^citatea  iu 
'[libMih  tobe  about  840O.nulea  by  about  220  ofnasdiaHwaadlht 
;;;  wn  describes  it  aa  aboundittg  with  grand  and  beauliMacaafliy. 
^"IBIt.  Cophud's  prafiBssed  ol^ect  is,   t^  eBcita  m  wott.mmf 
^fal&tteii^tottbehalfofthefeoplewho  hav^^^     soramaikaUe 
^  a  miinner,  pl^iced  themselves '  uiidj6r>thepioteetf<)n».-of  aaAi^r, 
'  tuition  or  Great  Britain*'    This  interest,  their  history  cannot 
fail  to  inspire,  and  Ae  volume  will  be  found  by  no  maana  defi- 
cient in  entertainment 
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;|tlTi4{^P(W     mT\^;        :"..^^.T       :f."..-;     ..;,«♦       ;  ,;.       ?..     ^  ,  .    iv^ftivft.    » 

iiiUdbciiidiiiMiDg  gimilil^r  of  «i3^<)Iafiiiaii»p)pA«wuyp^ 
iii  raseifiAg  jkbe  iteeoUtcltMs  of  his  {Mat  ^boiir^^  it  isi^ism  ^^ 
<^fdiole;'aaB  intetgatiiy fco^^,  o<»itahnng  swebiipvei  fim,  ^a^««pg 
iafoitkatiaa'ite0f«<^g^  the  Ifti^^  am  impiu^B  q^  say^ige^U^ 
jnd(tfardipiB^.c^idejM)teli|^  (chfuncter  md  i^if^f^i^^ 

iiMi^>thei«teMrtHb^o£P  ^W:^^^,-: 

'ISbeWn^mmp  aa^fiiii m ponmai^knowledge  and  eiperi$ixC6 

«i|^^be  caoceKMdr  iv»H .  Aimished  r  for  tike  ^busiipiesa  pf  ^^^ 

iBonptiDh)  Binoe^hfi*  inidb  h^9ii  looe  and  intimately  .epnveraant 

wmrthe^JadjivUiiab  «4B^         l^^tiea  whiph  are  the  >u^ote 

\of4ii»3|i(n|Ktitek^  H#  ;iFat-b|>ni  al  Gratz  in .  Styri^  on.  ^e  7tli 

^*o£;S^nflfcei^l713fii  nAjt  4ie  age  of  nin^W*  he  .^^  adjnitt^ 

,iBilo^rf|e»!^ev'af  ^  J^iiito>;  that  'injumd  89pi^y>yi«rlip3e 

tHtiufliayi»i»-tha  «pinil»4  of.  Mr*  Southey,  (K  t^e  ^lup^nt^- 

dence  of  this  publioatipii'be  rightly  ascribed  to  l^p^  ^'^.^ 

. " '  jji^it; ipd  myriitW    .We  shall  take  th^  liberty  of . ,^e9« 

liotaM'^i£j^  ¥(ftra  eiiher^   .ij9[ipQlitipitwas,not,  eiitner.on  the 

part  Of  ^e  monarchsvwhoso  autbprity  waa^ndaiiiger^d^y  t^e 

'  J^swBio.iiistitttte*  or  on  that  of  t^e  Pope^  who  yielded^  only 

i^'Mmcat  mgieiit'and  impmous  pcJiey  than  that  which  dis- 

lUfluted  tnxH  Hbe  diabaitding  of  his  Janizaries.  ^  Uniust  itcan 

yfip^nr  <miy  to  those  who  are  jsither  unacquainted  mih  the 

momHtf  of ^  iba  Jesoitsr,  or  determined  resolutely  to  dose  ihftir 

lej^^tov the  spirit  aii4  tendency  of.  the  system  )^y  wl^ch.tjie 

jowtupamtuof  the  order  were .oontroUed^and  directed.,  j/^..,,^ 

Ji^(iM^  Mioiyir  Dobricfcoffier  was- si^t,Qn.ajftjie^<^  to 
•'8bMii:ABMHii»  2Ia  iwas  first. stationed,  in,  thQ  Quan^py^Rer 
tiiMliMb^4Aid  ftfiarward^  Abipones>;  awiklit^t>y 

^iMir'i^tacI  Miiaiiiaff^^  wen.asj^et  lmt.iifi|itrT. 

leUtf  fMitagitiasd.   yfimi  the  Jesuits  wete  espelled  fiK^tp^e 
1BjBali«i/'eoloideS|  te  to  Europe/ and  rwi^ed  :at 

ViemiafiiMlKis  d^ath  in  Ju1t»  mh    He  is  safd  )b  hsfra 
WeAidoek  in  dMt  favour  tff  Maria  Tbevesa,  who  ui^i^fr^ 
oofiitlyr.to  aeidblox^hon,  that  s)ie  might  ^ajT  fmi^.Wawn^^ 
^Ui»  demls  of  hia  jatlveiKtusovs.  life, ,  t^ua^qr^^j^e^  J^^^ 
Mfacd^  in  .WW,v.Jhe[uI«iiii  .origioia<>f  Mw^ 


L<   •;.  vij  ti:  it^^i: 


&ry,  at^d  civil  niBtio|ty  araw,nya|pe  inbeh  tij>w*>s 
resided.  '- ,'      "   '^, '■  "  ,"  ./^■ 

Martin  seems  toMW  BcM  sn~  liia&eBfFy      ^ 

'ft'ad,  where  fiig  pr<)ft»^M8l'  TfeWa'ttrf  ^ftfiliHwila^iBiJagl 
'VE^ed  him,  nnd  M  hM^BWt'Biilflaatoia-^y yill)Mbh  lafcl 
rstii«Trct»^%  disi)oshhio'Wtf«(fa(r«t*-M<#to-4i)<ibMitirf' 
lii^briier,  we  are  (fito.  JtKsltHbttW  MM^ftlA^iilVdMMirai 
6lbse  of  e.  man  wh<^'  iHthtmroMlbg^mtf  jthfloMMAtaliMkiU 
bf  thtntcin^,  an'l  wiA'Mitle  dB«iMty  ttl  tfih"imiBfctili4M>aw 
evidetice,  h^  n^rraUdto  >ln^K6teySbMvflbd'Mttr«lni»«lMi 
he  6aw  and  hcurd.    Kf  Is^tMeM  tatntfy  eJ^tilrfl^-lCMtfiftifa 

i^eeHfllly  With  OmmtiwuttAi/l  ^  «mW«.  r 


post  defended  only  by  htorelf  ri4J«wrof  AllBieu  iJlliiii*ijMi- 

riUa^  the  most  of  IHr  life  flhd-  MisMockrti «!» ^iMdA>«^11n 

^ni  »)itour ahd coometo fawfy cwabteWiirfaittMi  •«9^ili'«t 
'  »:thiBd&f,*faenddMifyin«Smitft«imM;=^i'N!«tf'«lKh>lirfl>'« 
'  '^cet,  tSe  ^itnetpsof  a  ^MJ- ^ft^M*.  lite  nAMBMlte^iTrf 
'  ^itbnteitiptcA'deathitbd  d^ftaee  of  tHe^loiff^,- oBttt  iMmbM 
'  *  WuAori&l  Of  b«tt)^ '  Pt^*tftf<r.*    -A  fStttiB  gOttadtB-t^ 

e^  kind  ifl(M»  60%,  W#eV«r;lblACi:Ml;:in8«M>«VMMMH*e« 
'  ftflte8«Mtaddatftc0mft:yM'«lBMV«Mtyt43adtrttMaMch 

in  Hie  tnAfiUier  of  ihs  Mt%  D«MB)ibm  1»«««<t  <(«raiAu; 

Ch|et  «e  flM»  friMfl^  t»  ptiYku  an  o^cartfUd  « 


Q^buTk^ain.     Witib  my   letter,)  scfA>ra^p^i^p|dWi)'/^st)itl 

4iUttl^ee«btcht)itlKJeMii{etntH»|i«ritj>iiRb^.  TKe  AlM>7ftH} 
UwUeen  itatlJtd  4]tli  A^  bloocl,  atK«H-^n%&  hH^MMopolW, 
fijS^W^  K>iwutiaily  U«ac»«iaa!MtMUMeM.'-  TK^fiiMhilMk  >  jMM 
Of-mi  tHftMd,  MS  df  ifay  dMar.^ly  Ifo*  tke-MHOib  «rM«i 


deU,  idA  affiled  tke  Hprificvoflhe  htat  6at  tiy  vimmmtkli..... . 

Jno«twg.fiqtobe  (tiUa^^T^  hoaofrad  im  wiihilMlilledf  C<MiA>tMrair 
tfn.  horH;_tt  my.  Mhttinistaririf;  Imtani. u>,  the  Cacifwiif  llkTobiu 
tMt  i^occwionof  my  nmnviDguewound/  ";* 


}0aiiiiuBmJdmM  atHta^gte^-oT-^n  independent  kin^- 

too  ^ftAt  ft  ^&Ade  of  dIb  ^  Btniltis*  and  Ins  '  Imi^hfet'  at  flie 
.  *^>qa»  ^.'^^Atipiu.^tf)^ffecure  mx  Confidence  in  Itis  tlaVpMe, 
j^t  jMSciiWt,  f^c^^it^^Df  .  I,t  ift.  c^i^n,  that  tlie  Jesuitic  h^ 


T  flMilBedMU«y  -ctofeiwiig  With:  a,  «)ult'iii  adaptation  an  i 

''iMHittutg  pemQvamKet.  in,  obtaining  a  complete  ascendency 

'  Om'itmgt.p^^aiKlfloa^  tMGUttfan^  Indiana,  united  in  thirty 

Mha^mWii  00  Ibnita  of  flie  Bnetios    Ayres  jurisdiction. 

'  Tli^tNNl^toMM  flKnr  tolilv«rti  to  h&bH»  o(  imptii'if  obedience, 

Wi  «Mttatttned  t&e«  t6  H^htoy  eetvlce,  and  reigned  in  the 

~~~iv«B4mtn*of  ftp«oi^  ott  «MA  iliey  h%d  confetted  the 

-  ,-^  OnCaX  B  putiouW  jun<!bu«.tbe  Gowraiqeft  EM>k  vp 

-  HHMr  md  tlMi  tKAta  weft  defftclwd  teauftt  dioa  Vf  (he 
■Snteiah  0»vwiMif.  Kc^ibclif^  the  Aiimi  and  the  teal  canaee 
'W'tinift  'CfVttitl,  tteiQ  pnmub,  oeeeWarilV,  UAch  okcnniy. 
-Th*-9eiMdfti  At*  itfuuged  wiUi  the  origittLttoft  Uid  MotnLction 

'  df-ttcM  diataltbiiaciH  fjcom  aeUbh  wd  unbitioua.  inofiieB; 
•^lAiriijto,«fot)»««,  denied  b;  Dobttthoff^;  bnt  tud  deifdul 
^  tetpiibti  ibeMbatvAttatMli  of  a  more  Impartial  diacHfisifm'thaii 

-  .hbMftldptdifed.  He  aAnnB,aAd  we  u«  without  the.  Aieaoft  of 
^MAftMtte  hjK  aflbnatioii  by  doctttnenttuy  evidoice,  (hough 
lNntt«A«%UB^dit^cdbTictit>ftto  bis  mCrtleB  of  ti9oC  tW 

■  ttfthiyrfwaf  fbd  OoatsmeB  ite  devoted  atid  unsbuteh  ;  JHid 
ttm|^  In  eonftewa,  whtti  indeed,  it  WoaiA  h&te  beoi  tiett 
HHa&Hf  to  deic^t  tfast  dt<y  tobk  np  tuiAa,  he  codtendi  tiitt  U 
wai  dtify  for  tfte  iK^ose  <»  opponi^  the  ccssIoh  Of  theit  fef 
Mart  to  die  Portwuoie.  Whatever  of  trMh,  of  (Ueehood,  or 
«rt%lfehrdtil^.  Am  buy  be  in  titeM  HtiltMMtt,  a«y  AM  by  (M 

/yfei^>adJ^ted  fe  SM  «(  reet  ttds  iBipiMalit  qnMtitifi  ;  It  dettUdM 
.'i  Vm  intet^Bted  wifiteM,  tod  e  tWUSh  Mort  dMinot  «nd 
^eoKc  ihTeat^^ilI^  b«fbt«  tt  «Ui  be  fcdtalidfWd  U  d«^^ 

'.;  Th*  finl  a  these  tolnteM  ia  otenpied  «itt  ft  gMfina  de- 
.   «Witfti(lb  of  tii«  crbnAbs  of  ParagtRiy,  wtitim  ih  eS  aimitnii^, 

Ste  -MdiiUa^  ktjU««fad  v^ng  rettShr  ati«l^  «t  att^  defiance 
'    TteaiMbitBieof  the-dhrniirns  t^OiiieKtiiHaive  teiti^ 

et««Mnrft*i(lc«t>it«l^  koMyai8t)iigitidM4«tt:«ptdMtl«.»&d 

-  "  pMnUMM-  ■,    '.  .^ 

'  .  <* 'V%  .Kociu  nf«  in  ^v^futofiu  C^qbu.^ii^tt  "^'JcMt 
Incuey  diitaht,  on  tbe  beak*  of  thie  riyer  FtfcM,ifiiicli  ««ue)  thedtyi 

'  u  a  place  wfaere  lime  ii  made.  Comiog  to  tbe  ftlace  one  nigbC'^^ien 
neik^  wis  cdhi'aiKl  the'airtnuH)wl,  IbenrdtemUe.boisei'Hkedie 
cxpkHMtof  eamen.     Btrt'this  mtmt  atwni  »e  dittlfhf^^istfodi 


^^8  pobriz]|pffev'ff  Account  :qf  the^  Ab^cnef, 

■  _  .*•»        ».it      .*         "''J. 

The  air,  coi)fii\ed  in  jthe  cavities  of  the  mountain^  and  attemptiBg  « 
Vtil^Ue  p«9^e  through  the  chijokii,  ivhea5U^|>ed  by«opi|ib^tj^ib^ 
^ittd'T(NerbeiMt«l  l^fheir  windings,'  M'owft.  aft^r.  tm$ mrffal ^nutkt^l 
f^  HBt  tA^bt  Cordoba  itselT,  ik  hollbV  lilumiar,  iiesen^liog  Ibe^foMKlb 
''bt  ^  (Hssftle  in  a  t»ooden  mortar,  is freqtl'ettUy, hMvl  hy.itij^'r^7%iir|iAr 
0iarnM  sbimd  rani  -frgm^  oftef  street  to ^n90ier/md  la  qiMl  %iib^ 
'l^piilifMif el  fi^,  w  tlie  p«#i<it  hatniher,'  .  *  •     -^  -;  - :«   , m.1  ,  Jo<U  •• 

<.>^  I^lpm  ^  tree  which  gro^^s  in  pertain  fU^^Uii^iQif  thij^  Bt'fW^lP^^ 
»  p«epaared  wlot  is  termed,  '  the  herb;  of  Pafagnay.3^  rl^j^^f 
^^ndiiehi  when   dried,  parched,  and  pulverised,  is  fMsiWYsly 
tisfed  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  It  is  oonveyed  on  mules  teUJiejdMiT 
tant  markets  of  Chili  and  Peru.    Many  thousaods  oClaibooieiB 
are  employed  in  the  different  processes  of  this  pri9painitia&; 
'and;  notwithstanding  thp  necessity  for.  caution  in  its  liseyoli 
;ip^oui^t  pf  certiun  noxipus  qualities,  it  forms  fhe  habitual  ibt 
4ulge^ce  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
.1  '^e  gi;eat  scourge  of  the  Indian  setjlemeute  of  ParWiti^ 
?V^a^,  the  predatory  and  devastating  warfare  of  the  MaJnsdS^ 
!C)tF  Brazilian  ^alf-castes ;  a  fierce  and  reckless  ra.ce,  who joq^aife 
centinual  imroads  on  the  native  town^,  an4«  b^stde  canymg  6ff 
every  thing  that  was  mpyeable,  4];ove;  ihe  iJ^lnt^i^^WfoK^ 
them,  handcuffed  aiid  bound  to  eafJ^  q^^^^  into  miaer^mi^^ 
distant  slavery* .  These  disasters,  added,  to  in^  i^susd  wigxin 
ties  conseqimit  upon  nmtual  quarrel  .fmd  upoi^  /the  nei^bp^r- 
hood  of  civilised  colonies,  will  accpunt  for  the  sta^.of;^an^i9 
and  destitution:  in  which  these  poor jsav^es  «eBenJ[Iy.^]adli«.iIi| 
the  cenli^  regions  pf  the  immense  tificto  of  Paraguay,  dmll 
the  Abipones,  who  appear  to  have  mi^ated  from  the  NoirA, 
and  still  retain  the  traaition  of  their  oriein*    They  iyre(  a  fievee 
find  predatory  nation  who,  obtainii^g  by  theft  9li^^  vipknce 
horses  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  adopted  T2£suL.j3fi^fl^i 

Qo  nanwsBd 


became  fearless  and,  indefatigable  equestriana,  an( 

the  European  colonists  with  incessant  suid  saAg\^ 

These  active  and  bold  barbarians  are  well  made'  and  vigQr9uiB^ 

.   capable  of  enduring  all  extreiQiti^s,  and  sustaiqji^Y^i|^oi^t  dx- 

jhaufition  or  complaint,  incredible  fatigues.    like  au  ijicl\  faces, 

'.  they  are  excessively  superstitious,  claiming  the  dew  for  fh||ir 

j^Mes^,  and  .revering^  tiie  cpn^teUation.of  the  Pleiades'^ 

I  his^  visible   appearance*      Whei)    tfiose    8ta,]ra ;  p^odicaQy 

(vdisappe^r  fimn  the    South   Anierican    sky,    tbe   AhjPQf^ 

Tktnenttiheasckneps  of  their  'grandfather^'  and  whenthe^rj^ 

naiq^ear,  hie  revival  is  celebrated  with  music  and  acplam^Uons* 

i.  Algebsa.  and  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers,  are  in  high 

^nlpTO,  and,  on  important  occaisions;  practice,  With  uncouth 

(ifievemcttues,  the  evocation  of  the  dead. '    .         ^ 

'  Vf  Wtieu  (kcs6  bugbears  think  ^ity  oiieiniimcal^4^uoQttsA»li|tsi, 


Bobrizliofibr's  Account  of  the  Abipon^*  i^ 

*     !•*  "'4'  V'  • ' 


JRit>lir4|  diOftoeot  bowvfv,  l^li^tr  ih^-i^ed.pomi^.  f>  A^sj  )»|f 
.iwrli^  tted]^  U  bw^di^'lo,  -bQ  oowseA  wJM»  tigfir  spots  T  ix} 

^*  Look|  his  nails  are  growiDg»''  |he  feaifftfuck,woBieii|»EcIai^%4iJ 

tbey.  cannot  spe  the  mue,  who  is  concealed  within  his  tent;  but  that 
<8i«ltf^cte3  ft«r  presents  things  to  their  eyes  which  hare  no  real  exMince. 

If  was  'sciffce  ppsaible  to  persuade  them  out  of  tbeif  absncd  terrors. 
^^  YbU  fliuly  kill  tigeftiii  the  plinn,''  said  I,  '*  without  dread  i  why  then 

iiluMfci'you  weakly  l^ar  a  iahe  imaginary  tiger  in  the  town  J"  '*  You* 
'fiahervdooTt  uitdentand  these,  matten/'  they  reply  with  a  smile*  **  We 
,flnver  fear,  but  kill  tigers  in  the  plain,  because  we  can  see  tbero.  Arti-' 
jiftriil'ligefs  we  •d<^  fm,^  bedwabr  tkay>  can*  neither,  be  seen  nor  I|itie<i 

hy  rn^y  ^       ^'y^  ■  V 

'  In  the  month  ^f  January,  a. quantity  of  heavy, rain  fell  in  the  nigjit, 
.  Md  precipitating  itself  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  nearly  overyihelmed 

the  cglony  ^pf  oL  Jeronymo.  The  immense  force ^ofj^aters  broke  the 
'  leathern  door^'nished  into  my  hut  where  I  was  sle^jping,  and  riot'iitinfe' 
^dlately  gaining  egress,  increased  to  about  five  pal  ins  in  depth*  Awakened 
^by  the  noise,  I" put  my  arms  out  of  bed/ahd  using  them  as  a  plaiiib, 

measured  the  depth  of  the  water;  and 'had  not  the  wall  which  Wttf- 
"petforfited  by  the;fiood,.  opened,  at  w»y  'to  the  waters,  I  must  have  biten 

o1il%ed,  to  swim^for  my  iife*''  -Th^'same  thing. happened  to  all  the 
'  j'ibipones  who  dwelt  jon  low  ground,  their  huts  being  entirely  inundated. 
^Bntlo!  the  next  inorning  a  report  was  spread,  that  a  female  juggler, 
^<<whu-  had  received  sobie  offence  from  one  of  the  inhabitants  of.tbei  town, 

liadxaoaed  this  great  storm  in  the  intent  of  drowning  the  whole  horde, 
.  iut  that  the  clouds  had  been  repulsed,  the  rain  stopped,  and  the  town 

aaved  by  the  interpbsiiion  of  another  juggler/  "  ' 

• 

The'  inhabitants  of  another  village,  parched  with  drought^: 
and  envtons  of  the  foil  meaaure  eiyoyed  by  their  neighboais^ 

'ascribed  the  flood  to  a  different  ag^ioy,  Delieving  that  •  the - 
JesMtis  had  [withheld  their  share,  in  order  to  pimian  them  fer 
their  rejection  of  the  spiritual  authority  claiiiied  by  those  inde- 
jfiet^bl^  Fathers. 

,  !fli&.  Abipones  are  divided  into  distinct  hordes,  each  coair 
taianded  by  its  own  leader,  without'  acknowledjgiag  aogr  gtiipeial 
authori^  or  committing  the  supreme  direction  to  any/sai^e 

^  haind.   .l^ey  are  not  bomid  to  their  Cacique  either  by  oaths  of 

''  fidelity,  or  by.pledges  of  .allegiance;  they  aicknowleifgejiioiaw, 
and  they  seem  to  remain  under  his  rule  merely  saIoi%^as>tfa«ir 
caprice  or  int^est  may  d^tate.  When  a  repott  of  near.inffpgtnn 

'  ^reads  among  them,  gteat  numbers  are  umlhf  seized  ipA  a 
strong  inclmation  to  set  out  on  a  hontiBg  eatpeditioB^  whtch^t^ffiy 
contrive  to  prooactuntil^^e  danger  has  passed  im<^#  JBataihen^ 
aafpredatoiy  esevik^.  is  propoaed,  there  is.  no  difficulty  jfi  pro* 
curing  yol^teen*    They  are  invited  ^y  their  Cacique  to  a 


0m  Jk9kriatMth\diuamt^iif' tht  AStipM^ 

iglltaMMatM^  thorn  mto  faeroeiK^andtiuwf  damoioiuil«4eqMp4 
«^  \m  lfed»  ttgitotr  Ae  enewy.  •  Itetomiig  soWjiety  mmS^M 
ytfce^jttD  iwaigir  in  'AlAr  4eUtiDtomoW,  Hie  exeiliemefM^ 

^liiithaserf«nyik>^Md^  ^ 

,;^1p^aiaiiikdn'ortlti0  mM  tfe*  tfescribecf  in  sUcfi  a  i^oc^l^W- 
andf  goaBipping  maimer  by  their  present  Histotian^  thai  it  woula 
iieither  be.  Q90y  nor  mterestlnff  to  foUaw  him;  i^or  do'fibey 

r«r  to  QxHibit  any  remarkable  novelty*    Tbe  women  t^ 
greater  part  of  th£  l^jborioua.  qBo^a,  and;  in  celiirn/seezii 
tdbehiBldkiiF6iyJlightfilt^«rnl>ytbttr|iWhs^^  ^ttsire^4 


liv  Chmulk#  tbiW  Mnmg.  tbe  tnl>eji^4^  tke  Qimopa*  tljii^ 

"  ,'.        .       ..■.  .  ,  /'   • 

"«  martfes  old  men  to  girls,  waA  <^  wonMnlo^yoNtfthvllAl'ag^iui^ 
^vreet  die  petuTiince  of  youth*  Fbc  dtey  sayi  to  join  ywftig  pmMi' 
e(|twl  in  youui  ^nd  imprudence  in  we(Uqck  ,tottth«v  i  ^  jbia*Ml^iiM 
to  abodier.  ^  Tbe  marna|re  of  yoiM»g  n^fn  w$h  oM  tromoi  k  arldotf^ 
•Ijl^rentieeiihip,  which  after  thev  hav^. served  8>r#0i0e.ii|ittdu/dNy  Wfl^' 

permitcbd  to  marry  women  of  toeir  own  age^^ 

,  '^  ^ft«^««^- 

Vm  A\nfm  is  Mniiilt«dt»  hiaw  a»  many  mvea  as  i^  magi 
fHfitiBe;  IM,  oulcadf  of  aasembKng  them  in  one  htatmgt^  mt^m 
s  nfliLtBsary  conaeonence,  encduntedng'  all  ^e  Yamtf^  iftdo^ 
meBtic  dttdidet,  ne  geneitdly  estamiflhes  them  in  iiSktafA 
horJks,  ana  ti^itB  them  at  intervals.  Divorce  ia  fr^ttoit;  and 
h  BO  easily  effected,  as  tq  Iiavs  raised  b^  doubt  as  to  ^  reii 
ezis^ce  of  any  maniage  bond  whatsoever.  *Ihey  do  Ml 
intormarry  with  relatives ;  and  the  fidelity  of  their  ile&iales 
it  mtilf  shaken,     ia  diseasn;  they  hcva '  rstoimie  to^  ^ 


yMfii^  i  end,  not  nnfttqiimvtly*  «iidflr  4lie  ip^fdienaion  that 
tkefr  disorder  has  bean  oooasraad  by  one  of  Aat  ossts  or  hy! 
.   aomf  stfll  4B0ff  lanoeent  iiidind«al»  puiBoe  fhelMi  of'dieiT 
smosed  #tiemy  with  vifidiclive  fevodty. 

Kotwidmtaiimn^  their  characteristio  cowaidice>  aiMl  Ij^ir 
hitiiiM  ««mdam}eof  ekiee  qoartera  with  4t  wqp^idl  ewmy t 
lli^AfaipMtt  «w  ibrmidahle  firom  thiek  mibik^  ^slaiily-if 
moffmoBt,  «Ad  bariMrit^r.    They  are  ademte  ki  dbe^jMPi 
ittMt«f >  anfrnseades.  and  fine^uently  attaM.  their  fcea  in 
■^MMrtWi,   if  dfso$>vered  m  time»  they  disafpear .  jb  4g  ^ 
ImMM^  *  These  modes  of  warfeia  nroved  tSMtMBOo^kf  baMmfesy 
tl»  Ike  Snatiiards^  who,  nnaUe  to  bnng  their  assa^mta  to  vegif 
tu  'i^tCpAi  ^  wfM  mxbmufb&i  bt  the  necessity  for  camtejit  . 
'l^j^l^^K^fgsiMt  fft^SMmy  who  hovei«d  atoiuiid  Ik&it  la,, 
60trtip<H>>/iqBmh  faran  lypiafdsd  yoinL  In  aUaanc^  willi  odw 
ileiiqi^  irftiiQS*  «m1  m>.  dmiM  mmfjnUti,  fay  ifas  oalanf^  af  Ika 
h  BmopeaBSf  <^e  Abipopes  matateumd  ^  nnrrwrthigMwi  jN^»s> 


'iSKSff^ii'***  ?"  fitf^o«M«d  jmto^mM  itabmm 
of  Wkmu^^H^  aiHODce  of  tiie  Itfacoblok,'  Modd  Uwrninffceit^SlV 


4lf|,flM«4MNI<jlM|t4MWMMMy4o-ifa 
»«A*>MMK#*m««-«lla|ttfitotiai». 


tiieif  oasiM/stid  Mfcs,  rtftdered-slippeiy  With.  nwd.  UiTcreSa-Sfc 

*y,^  tb««»all»i  iMid  wUd  M  to  find  •  Jopof  wZtiZJu^ 
th6?^aiftrds,^WntlKy  iWended  t^ni  of  tt>bifc>rWiwii«y^hSM 

aceountrtfw  tesulte^ihli  1>««dteryf  lhJ3SUJS3S!E''» 


.^ffpHtm^Mior  in. die piesei^ woi]^» wereJbieyopd aU 
fifipv)) W  ^  naiiviea  warn  the  BwPPQPsQS» ,  A  bistdi 
■i|i|^  iintfiiestiiig,  jbbaugh  .q>un  out  to  a  M 
ftngiilb'Ofthe  wai«»  poth.  aviong  each  other  ani^l 
ffniiaqpa  enemy>  which  were.engaged  in  hyaome.,  ^ 
fj^cjcwtfi  of  the. Indiannatioiia. .  In  th^a»  i choalay  1»' Kpi^ 
i(^^t^ia9  the  uriaoii^al  hero.  Orig;maUy  hostile  to  thfeSbgjd^^ 
he  distiiiffuisned  himself  by  his  «fearle$s,  acliye,  ula  aulfuf 
aaiQftllltPj  but  with  this  singular  quality  in  his  waiikre,  thki  he 
nearer  permitted  (at  least,  we  are  so  assured  by  Martin)  any^of 
h^  Jtpuoweis  to  take  away '  the  lives  of  mendeyioted  to  retf^jo^ 
lie  Subsequently  became  reconciled  lo  the^  Colonist^,  and  ex- 
hibited the  same  valour  and  conduct  in  theit  defence.      '    ' 

Harassed  and  ^austed  by  the  indrfari{rahlf  wiiil  iti)ii>ri  i 

tiVe  enmity  of  die  Indiana,  the  Spanish  Govflrnora  wirioylil 

the  agency  of  miasionaries  for  th^  purpoaoof  aJU&rinttw^iaX* 

iatin^  feuos,  and  diffusing  among  toe  bart)anaaa  JtolU^MMiyf 

of  rdigious  instruction,    lliese  attempts'  ara  rapiinaa»Mi(l  aa 

feeble:;-  and  nothing  but*  die  fmeTOrin^  aelf-4aiiial  #f i  thii 

Jrimits  could  have  strag^ed  with  Ae  ^ddfenddea  wttdi^aviw 

roKmAed  diem;    They  succeeded,  however,  to  a  ocmaidainaUa  w« 

tent.    Settlements  were  effected  amone  the  MEaoottbaaod  thi^ 

Abipohes  with  much  advantage,  though  the  old  propensitieii 

were  occasionally  too   powenul,  for   represBion*     Yoho4ay 

was  a^  much   more    effectual  protector  dian     the  Earoptaii 

audioritiies :  always  on  the  alert,  he  watched  over  the  Fcw^rs 

widk  unsleeping  vigilance,    snatching   up   his  arms  on.ih^ 

slightest  alarm,  and  exploring  the  eoontry  ia  aU  duectionau 

Re  waathe  chief  of  the  Riikah&i,  a  tribe  engaged  in  ^ilvaottt 

constant  hostilities  wvdi  the  Ahipooea»  and  uker  aaftiieaioC 

3>irited   but   indecisive  conflicts^   alev   DebagriduLifcii^  diet 
acique  of  ike  latter.  ...        ^ 

'  In  the  last  fifky  yean  which  the  Jesuits  spent  in  Paraguay,  Xfi,S75 

ioSpts  weife  sent  to   Heaven,   having  received    baptism,  .  and'  being 

devoid  of  reason,  and  consequently  of  sin.    That  you  nu^  not  think  this 

an  exaggeration,  I  must  tell  you  that,  in  the  year  1782,^  &oie  thirty 

Guarany  towns  situated  near  the    Parana  and    Unguay,  ooataioed 

14(1,182  Christians.  The  rqieated  rayi^ges  of  the  measles  and  aaMlUmx, 

military  expedidons  in  the  Royal  Camps  against  the  PortugoeM,  liNnilta 

of  war  on  account  of  the  Guarany  ReducdcNis,  bloody  ineohiaaa  aigainsi 

the  savages',  and  various  diseases,  had  ao  diminished  the  number^,  ta- 

biABanli,  Oia^  on  oar  tetum  to  Europe,  we  left  scarce  one  h^Mfmi 

^siilaaA  GiiaraiuM,  thdbgh,  twen^  .  vaars  befoze,  the  two  coTomis  If 

'Vtai|nes^,8t,  Joasbbo,  and  St.  SlanisUus,  each  cuntaioing  aKnost  ive 

jlwi>tpdfi^VftbiUnu»  bad  ^been  added  to  the  thirty  ancient  towns.^ 

'tuok;  M^thes^  flUfiteed  aavagesi  were  the  Ueatto^s  of  Eoio^ 
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tti^h  ig,4eBe  v^^es,,^at  tlre^  wete:  re|iEd(]  ftw  ai«i»  mBBm0 

^|w  cVrnmunicatton  of  genuine  rengioiis  in^traetittii'' '  '^^Kti¥ 
bm'lendered  to  thi^m  rites  and  ceremonies  in '-abufacRMai^ 
d^^^nce  ti)  sacerdotal  nathority  was  RoffictenUy  inc«A6ljlMi 
^vfttie  :4iinplicity  of  Divine  tratn; 'w^aterer  Mt.  Sonth^^^lW? 
■^'iftl  on  tfie  Bubject,  wiifl  little  likejy  to  be  taught  %-'#(« 
!'Ji:yured'  and  notorious  followers  of  St; Francis  Xavier.-^   -if 

^  the  VtSatiyoijtii,  according  to  the  anciatt  Practice.     By  an;  htf^ 
rieiiced  Tcacber.     Price  la.  6(1.  London,  IS23;  '"•'■  '  -  ' > 

Mft''eaa]r<BKthod'iAcoin|)iMed  hi  a  rery  oeat^  aofl  d^- 
titMMly^Hted  tabl*.  inoludiag  three  leMow ;  the  finijt  ooor- 
MitiiMB  Igus  At))fa«be^  wHt  the  colWcal  adijitioii  of  the  B^ 
I^HSattd'SiBBn  ifabcew  «}haiBrteM ;  the  ■eqoBd>  th«.vQTrNf, 
|Mite&«iA'#few.U6fi)Lniln;  the  thiid,  & tf»t.of>|i>Euw.,o|9, 
<lMletlet»uidpoaifisi.'  ^A  uafiilohartiHthw  immdMfoECQatt 
■Mie^MfcnBn  f  tat  are  te^Kt-that  it  has  not.  bees  w(t«ndo([-ta. 
thatMtaiioai-'Of--the,i»oiniiml  and  Terbal  paradigms,  Sp^ 
yMrii-ifr6^IsnelL;«iB8  ocnpileil  aveiy  ewiTenNntthoitgnuaT^ 
ttdi<^%e  I^sbrew.  langoeEra,  which  is  qot  now  to  b<t  procureiV 
^wd^whiob  we  thuh  that  Mr.  BorwBMtein  wonld  have  dofte  w^. 
tO'TfptbUsh.'  :.,.«. 

-  'Jlfl^  Bv  haKi»epwed  expoaitions  of  the  Syriac  aad  AlV^ 
tdtihaibetA  on  a  similar  plan  ;  andthey  arestated  to  bein  eouiM. 
«r^«htiaation.  We  baiVe  felt  some  surprise  at  the  non^dqp^oa 
«6>4kiis  -uAegiae  in  application  to  all  the  Eastern  languagoi^ 
conifiKfeeiidiBg  the  leading  gnunmatical  /ormuAc  Few  per- 
soiM  fuit  thw  investigations  of  these  dialects  to  any  considfir 
rable  advance ;  but  a  general  acquaintance  with  their  chanuter^ 
ia  ipoprtaot  in  many  respects ;  and  this  would  be  much  facili- 
tated hy  the  aid  of  tabular  arrangements. 

An.  IX.  Tmo  Letter*  on  tke  Subject  of  tie  Frrnci  Bible,  puiKtXed 
.    .iy  lie  British  aud  Foreign   BiiU  Saeietif :  wilh  a  Postscript,  coa- 

eiagReoiuksoB  U>e' cooclutling  Obwrtalions  of  the  Editor  of' 
Cbiiiiian  Remembrancer,  on  the  W)iole  Correspondent:    By 
.    dia  B«v.  Jdta  Owea.  A.M.    One  of  the  Sectetarics  of  the  B.  tc  P. 
SmM»y,&c.    8V0.  Price  U.    London.  1822. 

■hntJlS  last  afUck  upon  the  Brrtish  and  Foretgil-BiU6  8^- 
f-.  ciety,  while  it  shews  that  the  vinu  of  opppsllioil  him-4»H' 
none  of  its  malignity,  is  the  most  contemptible  in  ldnd;-'tfMt 
has  hitherto  been  made,  and  has  proved  tb  the  ias8aifab)i")ttirtj" 
tiie'ioostsigaflilly  morti^ng-iD  itiitsuQ.  AJh.VutKia^lfk^ 


•  •    «       ,    «  t 


JiWt«l4ww4  ipDoii^r  to  to  _ 

tf  «t.  |>aii|.  St  Cpr.  T.  W,  b  not  WBJI^ 
^3lto5%'i^^  over  fai  mSme,'*  bwt,  "  Dini^^^ 

ni^i  haA  b^iigiit  ont  the  fact,  that  tht  yenerable  and  tmoihi^ 
U$m  4jroci€9kf  (e^  ipfovMfmf  i^mtim  ICmwledg^  hte' 


,t 


bee^  ^feiqjIftliDS  J%r  rm  or  ;ilM&e  wear*  '|nu/«  a  IHMik 

t^t5 1^  CMiAuMMi  of  4h4  Wattaifar  in  irtffr¥  iw  il^mm 
iHmVfedtfld  ;^a«|Mtt4ilihoMaU5  ooiiMaM«^ 
Wert  twfaigtog  -att'krticlmeirt  agguifit^lte  Btiik  gw&ty/  :Ai0 
So^lt  t8^iao9ref«di^4iie  SliMr  liaa>«liet  iiii|to>apfla  tS'  Midba* 
^aVHekn^ir  9t^  ""trat  that  ki^M  HOI  AWr  llMmifliMttaAaM 
Ifeeealaiy  for  Mngin|^>it  ^  Mbre  the  p«Uic  mtMt^!*  iHo 

Hie  So^iank^  venioii :  lAey  0%  ai^«i(&Miflr/-  *iAM'/.^i!lifc' 
^  nikife  1(f<m -a  <ibrt^^%itof  ^  lyp^^ 
^  Letter iifr the  Kew^inieg,  owiaa  MMrO'OR  aalo 
'  liSr/Oweii'^^LalAe^ft^tiie'lMheat  <^^ 
^aiftatiai^teiqper.  IlifidthiiigEaa  Afa^^MMo'Sobtoiytmay 
tfxHimate,  than  fh^e^Hamble^fu41flMtiOM4»fJM^ 
wtii<A  tfartjngftirfi  Jt»g^0PBlafieai  mJeas-iHie'hi4iifc>jh>ihrf  irf 
its  mlv^aries.J  'Vhia  amie  B^Ktor  #boP  haia iiadtoA -Aft ttb^ 
>iMibe' in'^H"  ntlaek,  cotioliidea  hia  en^teiilrtaaty  otioWfiiaBa 
widi  stiggeBting;  one  reioMdy  ^r-Ao  aaiJ^kiae)pfttaliiA^''ll^  4lit 
ayctam^of  thrBrHiBh  axtd  F  ,>;;4>^    .^ 


admit  liut  «9jiie  tentMuM  rtnttAi*^%ii^l$mr 


?l^^ 


♦- '^^ 


t^in^beieadjrto 
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|ir  Iii9^m9titd,-  ltev«^  lii:«  tbena,  their  Bookft^it 
eoUio^  tp^be  ekcnlated^  andE  ky  out  tjie  sui 

w'metn^  ^iftd^^f^^^^y  f<^erBibles»*^t)i6^' whoso,  highest 
fl  Qil^i^^  ^  it  .ttit  '0ee  theSociaiy  on  theaedide.  .^i%  j^ 

;(l^  ttwh  'iKfti0e88io&;  bestow  oq  the  Commliteji 

tiw^probatidn.    ^ 

AtL%^jtyf]^ii€rUamM        Soarttrntnt  rf  tie  Lcri$  Si^jier:  or  ft 

Sen&ictfi  of  the  BoMllyan  Sctreo^  of  it.    By  Henry  €«rd,  Itf.A  i 

>  ,^.lt^.ibc.    I^iird  ^tion.    Sto.  pp.  xxx,1206.  Leadoiit  189K^ 


J    ►- 


FV^HR  fiatmer  cmlofiitof  tfiii  vork»  wfaidi  never  fell  under  oor 
i#T7  JiAtiiBis;  iboite^^  ^tUa.  of '  te  Essay  on  ibe  SttcharUlt^  whidhi 
b /Mi^ahtoAoiiied  fi«  /the  Iftore  populaor and  comprehefi^iU^ 
^fiMi'att^  Jfastrt^riorf  OA.tbe  lord's  Supper.    It  hn  for  its 
4bjtet  t9-  rtMotfaio.tittat  YJgw  of  the  Buchajist,  whicn  was  first 
inuted  m  and  iUustvatiMM  lai]^  by  Cudwairth,  and  aftemarda 
hjL  "^l^iibiirtQn ;  naoteily;  that  its  troe  character  is^  *  a  feaiit 
\  }Aer\aJ  s^afioe/  .  8i  Paul's  reasoning,  1  Cor.  r.  16,  &c. 
ate  -jftimiiiieA  by  .tlMe  Writecs  as  impl^e  something '  more 
thrim  "an  analogy ;  as  assertiiig  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
ItalV  Supjper  and  the  feasts  which,  amim^  heathens  as  well  as 
Jews,  foll«wed  aftar  saorifioes.    When  this  view  of  the  rite  ia 
iiimstnd  noym  for  thepu^se  pf  excinding  what  enters  not  less 
aaaimtjaWy  into  its  character,  its  design  as  a  cdmmemoration  of 
tkm  dieiidi<)f  Chfist^  it  becomes  erroneoas,  since  it  is  to  substi-* 
tlvi^llw  flnMiTe  for  the  titerai  import.    There  can  be  other- 
wke  no  '^fl^ectiott  ta  the  lepresentation.    It  is  one  with  wliich 
PHrfastant  Ptssentera .  are  very  familiar.     Henry's  Exposition 
sfrtakaeft  iUm  point  the  habitual  language  of  their  ministers. 
'  In  shorty  the  Lord'sHnipper  is  a  feast  on  the  sacrificed  body. 
'  and  blood  of  our  Lord :  epulum  ex  obiatis.    And  to  eat  of  tiie 
'"filStAls'td  partake  of  the  sacrifice,  anid  so  to  be  hie  gnestd  to 
'.wHbtiilte  sacrifice  was  <^i«d;  and  this  iit  token  of  ftimd^ 
';^p;^  hitm'^    To  all  Who  believe  in  the  doctrine^  ofT  the 
Ataj^tgepC  ftis  idea  is  necessarily  included  in  tlie  rit^,  eve^* 
wnen  viewed  as  *  purely  commemorative :'  sihcie  whar  is  *cMp'' 
nk^MtMid  U,  the  dfeath  of  Christ  as  a  saerifide,  as^  "^  dle^fril)- 
^fSHSfA  fbk:  bur  aoMk'^    What,  indeed,  was  the  p^wJhwr.  buti 
*^a  jfie  {>ur^y'e9iqmemorative  V  What  disorepaiicy,  Ibettb Dmt 

^  Hear/s  Exposition,  Vol.  V.  1  Cor.  x. 
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thet^^betetween  the  notion  that  the  Loi^VSupoeri^  a^eq[|^ti^ 
-^n  opposition; to  the  Romish  and  semi-Romisb  notipQs»/fi  ^TP 
";  memorial/ — and  the  belief  that  the  event  of,  .whi<^Jt  i^^jqacj- 
morial,  was  the  offering  of  Christ  as  a  sin-oiffering  to  tak,Q  fiway 
o^T  sins.    This  belief  Zwingle  undoubtedly  held.  ax^4  f^.un-^ 
^OBbtedly  be  taught  that  the  elements  are  biy-e  signs  gr  sym- 
bols fii  the  body  offered  .and  the  bipod  shed  for  us«  ,  ^v,J^|iDd 
has  confounded  together  two  thinfl^S'. essentially  dii$Breni,,if)e, 
notions  entertained  oy  Zv/ingle  ^pd  advocate^  W  Hoadlev  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  nte»  and  the  Socinian  view  of  the  death  of 
Christr  That  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  what  he 
terms  the  low  notion  of  the  rite«  and  loHirnotions  of  the  five^t  it 
is -designed  to  commemoratej;  he  must  himself  admit;  'since,  ia 
charging  upon  the  *  Anabaptists/  a  violent  attachment  V>  Zwii^- 
gle*is  views  of  the  rite,-  he  would  not  wish  to^  be  understo^-  a» 
falsely  imputing  to  them  a  denial  of  the  Atonement.  \  ,       * 
'*  This  indistinctness  or  confusion  of  ideas  vitiates  the  whole  pf, 
Mrj  Card's  reasonings  on  the  subject*    If  it  was  bis  .design  to. 
oppose  the  Socinian  notion,  (which,  if  we  understand  him  ngbt» 
is  gaining  ground  '  among  those  who  call  thejEkiselves  sincere 
'[^memlbecs  of  the  Establishment/)  the  direct  method  would, 
have  been,  to  point  out  the  desi^  and  nature  .'of  our^t.iC>rd*a 
dpath,'  and  the  views  of  bis  sufferings  which  are  esseptial  to  a 
due  commemoration  of  them.    This  would  hate  been,  we  beg; 
leave  to  submit,  much  more  adapted  to  '  turn  the  people  to.  a 

*  better  way  of  thinking/  than  a  revival  of .  the  Hoiaial^ian  con- 
troversy in  all  its  disgraceful  bitteiness.    It  is,  indeed,  a  itiost 
unhappy  method  of  handling  a  practical  subject,  to  mix  it  up 
with  Bi>lenetic  invectives  against  a  prelate  whose  realbfien^^e, 
was,  his  honestly  deprecating  the  great  scandal  of  bis  d^n 
Church,  the  prostitution  of  the  Loras  Supper  con3e<juent  on 
the  Test-act.  What  were  Bishop  Hoadley's  tneological  opinions  , 
on  other  points,  we  are  hot  concerned  to  inquire.*    Tbey  were  . 
probably  far  from  orthodox.     But,  such  as  they  were,  Ke"  might 
nave  held  them  with  perfect  impunity,  had  he  not  ayqwed  bim- . 

^  *  Mr.  Card  says*  *  Bi»hop  Uoadley,  by  stripping  the  Sacnuiiefit  of 
'  M  efficacious  gmce  even  to  the  worthy  r^ceiv^r,  and  thus  .4es|ngriog 
'  all  idea  of  atonement,  satisfaction,  or  propiuation,  (since  wba(.jut|  the* 

*  henefiu  of  these  things,  if  Christ's  death  |>e  not  a  real  sacfifice^^  has 

*  in  effect  proclaimed  his  disbelief  of  the  Divinity,  of  Christ.',  Ti»^» 
is'eiHivr  singularly  weak  arguing,  or  it  is  most  unwarrantable  as^ertioo. . 
A^'well  might  the  Papist  contend.  Chat  by  rejecting  the  oblalio^'of  the 
host,  Protestants  in  effect  deny  all  idea  of  atonement  or  sacrifice/^  J)e- 
nvdenthc  Bishop's  views  of  the  sacramcm,  and  a  denial  of  th^  viHae 
of  Cfauttt'fr  death  as  a  real  sacrifici^  there  is  at  leart  no  necessaijf-  conr 
4iexioiu 
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self,  iti'  hw  political  writings,  what  our  Author  is  pleased  to 
teto  '  of  the  lowest  order  6f  Whig^ism.'    But  how  pemicipus 
mtts(t*%ii'tbel;endency  of  that  ecclesiasticar system  wmchleo^s 
a  cler^^atf  like  Mr.  Card  thus  to  mix  up  religious  with  ^^97 
Iiti^  ideas,  and  to  preface  a  dissertation  on  the  Xprjd's  Si^^ 
with  an jingry  (iiatribe  a^inst  the  'Republican  Bishop %iid> 
'  Whiggisin/    Is  a  renunciation  of  Whig  principles,  part  o^  tjb^e 
'  preparatioVfb^  lyould  enjpip  on  his  parishioners  previousjy. 
to  liieir  pajctaxing  of  the  ordinance  ?    Putting  aside  the  bad 
taste  and  rancorous  party  feeling  which  are  displayed  in  tim. 
fitrah^e  association,  where  is  the  candour,  the  integrity  of  hewr 
ing'  all  sorts  of  invective  on  the  head  of  Bishop  Hoadley  for 
his  'bold  and  mischievous  hypothesis* respecting  the  EucHarisr^ , 
as  a  bare  memorial ;  while  the  Author  is  forced  to  admit,  that 


height  of  injustice,  of  blind  delusion,'  to  regard 
tbah  *  zealously  affected  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church T* 
Why  the' Bishop  of  Bangor  should  be  alone  vilified  for  assert- 
ing an  opinion  held  alike  by  Archbishops  Herring  and  Tillotson 
and  by  jsishop*  Lowth,  it  remains  for  Mr.  Card  to  explain* 

We  are  far  from  altogether  coinciding  with  Bishop  Hoac&ej 
ill  his  view  of  the  LonTs  Supper,  but  every  sound  Protestant 
must  regard  as  far  more  dangerous  the  notions  of  thosa  who 
Were  his  most  furious  opponents ;  the  abettors  of  a  sacramie^- 
tal  grace  dispensed  by  a  mediatorial  priesthood.  This  notion 
is  wdl  known  to  have  been  maintainea  by  Law,  who  went  the 
length  of  declaring,  that '  Christian  priests  are  leflt  us  in  Ghrist^ik 
'  stead  to  carry  on  his  ^reat  design  of  saving  us  ;*  and  in  his 
Second  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  &ngor,  that '  when  the  bishop 
'  or  priest  intercedes  for  the  congregation,  and  pronounces  the 

*  Apostolic  benedictions  upon  mem,  this  is  not  barely  an  act 
'  of^^harity  and  humanity  of  one  Christian  praying  for  another, 
'  but  is  the  work  of  a  person  commissioned  by  God  to  bless  iii 
'*  his  ilame,'  and  be  effectually  ministerial  iu  the  conveying  of 

*  grSbe^/    It  was  because  he  exposed  impiouis  pretens'ions^l^e 
thes^^'ihat  Hoiidley  was  accused  by  that  '  famous  noh-juror,' , 
of  '^exposing  the  validity  of  the  sacraments,  rallying  on  the 

*  unh^errupted  succession  of  j^riats,  and   pulling   down -every 

*  piUfl^  in  the  Church  of  Christ/  'Why,'  says  Dr.  Barrow, 
/IS  the  ppnj  operatum  in  sacraments  taught  to  confer  grace^. 
.'  b^ut.t9. breed  a  high  opinion  of  the  priest,  and  all  that  b^ 

Mr.  Oiir^is  iar  from  going  these  lengtba.  We  meet  in  bint 
vojiume  with  none  of  these  mad  asavunpUons.oa  behalf  <Jof.  IhS' 
clergy,  and  he  reasons  sometimes  piously  and  temperately.    ^>' 
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*  A  man!  he  ^ays,  ^  may  be  saved  without  «  8acMiie9iE;1»^*^  ^ 
.M  wkvei  witlioQt  a  disposition  to  obey  Ood's  ainhprity  yheieeffa^h^  s«^ 
Wf  the  command  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  bis  son  ^Was  |tj^i(xM 
'iiod  A  vef^  singular  one^  and  appai^Hy' contfadictppr  !»',  i^^  Aoral 
'VJiieft  Which  bad  been  given  be^re ; '  and '  yet  the  imiaiier  iA  Vhrctf  he 
^^k^piKKed  his  fidth  has  placed  him  at  the  head  .l^f  alf  t^mmh^ 


.of  right  and  fitness.  Biit  in  troth,  many  of  the  nam 
Ufig  sifcraiPf  Ptal  signs  and  usages. loay.  be  easily  peraov^  in  the  olmous 
..yi^^aQdeiidf  of  these  inatitutions*  For  instaoce»  what  meaQs  cqhU  be 
^fjpoce  9uited  to.  promote  our.  improyeoi^nt  tn  all  the  graces  of  the  <^J)ris- 
.fian  life,  than  the  Lord's  S^upfier?  What  could,  temi  more  p  esUhlish 
/)ur  faith  in  the  Gospel,  than  to  partake  ^  the  rp^morUs  c^  A^  death  of 
"Christ^  and  see  him  as  it  were  set  forth  crucified  before  oor'e^;  ahii 
6ai\ib  remembrance,  that,  as  certainly  as  we  eat  this  h(ead  and  diiitk 
this  cup,  Jesiiathe  Son  of*  God  suffered  ior  our  una;  aod/.as  ctfbiriV 
.ihali  we  participate  in  the  everlasting  benefit  to  be  derived  to  outp  mA 
from  this  mosf  mysterious  and  precious  sacrifice  f    pp.  16^  5«       ^ 


.But  when. our  Atttbor  proceeds  to  affina,  thai  Baptisixi  w^d 
the  Lord'a  Supper  are.  the  appointed  means  vAere^  mankind ane 
io.he  ik/ved,  that  the  hleasingB  of  pardon  and  8anct]fioatio4  ase 
j^^culiarly  Mnoxed  to  them»  and  are  really  convened  by  th^ ; 
thal^,  with. the  obliteration  of  our  offences,  tins  saprament 
restores  us  to  a  power  of  receiving  every  con^unication  oT 
Oifilie  grace  necessary  .to  our  future  and  eternal  salvaliion ; 
^e  must  pronounce  his  sentiments  nnscriptural  and  dangerous 
in  t}ie  extreme.  God^s  coijiunand  is  always  reason  good  enou^ 
for  Qur  obedience,  and  his  promise  a  sufficient  warratit^  for  our 
expectation.  But  where  is  the  promise  of  a  pardon  and  sanb^ 
tincation  annexed  to  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  t  We 
5I0  not  compIaiuL  of  our  Author's  notions  as  involring  a  mv^tery, 
but  aaiuYolving  an  untruth ;  not  as  contrary  to  reason,  (uough 
}fil\9i.  is  rmUy  contrary  to  reason  cannot  be  true,)  but  as  coa- 
(rary.to  Scripture.  '*  He  that  believetn  on  the  Son  of  God,** 
it  \b  declarea  without  any  qualification,  "  shall  be  saved  ^'^  wd 
.  agpdn,  V  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  throush  faith/'  To  ^pply  the 
j^trikiog^petophors  by  which  our  Lord  taught  the  necepsiw  pf 
a  viUd  faith  in  hunself,  to  the  rites  which  typified  or  syinbotited 
tbfi  moral  act,  is'  to  substitute  the  letter  tor  the  spirit,  &Hdio 
Mrvert  Sicripture  in  the  worst  style  of  the  Romanists.  ^  If  llr* 
^  ^afd  .chooses  to  tal^e  his  stand  on  the.  lathers  or  thll'fdrinu- 
.  larieft  of  hU  own  Church,  there  he  is  welcome  to  remaih.  H^ 
,4^i|im^elf, admits  that  the  language  of  t;he  Oiurch  Cat^chifem  is 
ptpdt  open  to  misintcrjpfretation. 


«^    z 


.^af^^%.MfHl)tqtt  JKCiw^tet  and  contenl^gua  «xc«ptKyi  ^  AjS .  l;^^ 

(o^l^  .  Plj^if^jl^'in  tbii  JMtoRCe,  the  conijiilenaf  the  C«teCiijsni  lu«e 
h^^jii^aBfimfle\uiiti)Xi  dwic^of  tb^r  expresnoiui  sioce,  frQin  t)u^r 
«}nni(|A^i^«nlwktDnu*c<»c«p(ieD.  "  lun  afiniid,"  t>b«efm.t^t 
.?"fffi*-.(^¥Wn  '•ffi.lf'ei Abraham. Tucker  « the  ejipi;M?iojnjfB^il<q^|4 
y>  !K^iff<!WfWri»»^*,no»«M»  ii>.»«*tne  »flpDle  of  ^omsf^  dipvs^imi^ 
nim^e.eteni|gitt,'',',p,  8+,       ,  .    ,:,    ,„ 


;^-nierei8'h6a<)ibt  that  Tucker  waa  right;  and  how  tflroiiW 

tte  Ji'eople  inftagine  otherwise,  who  are  taught,  tfiat  die  bTes- 

'Aingf oTpardoh  and  aanctification  are  imparted  to' them_^^ 

ofen  as  they  gflio  chiurcli  to  t^e  tie  sacrament!  ,Mr.  Ct^^ 

iwOt  iFiave  iip  4i$ci4^  in  fioding  abundant  autKorjti^  forstft^ 

Hjaptioa-r-ai^yrt^ei^'^pt  in  the  Scriptures.    But,  ^.t^^'.^- 

jpeapa  of  bswg  JWt  down  ^  hpretice,  ,we  nuwt  pRifmS'  «ail- 

I  fwives.  to  be  of  ilowlteyi'B:  (^oifta,  tbat  itia  of  VaqwU.iin- 

'  portaag*  to.ChriatiAiu  .to  kitownihat  the  maiqr.Jinten  Bpon 

'  th)8wilbiMt^ce.tlie.timeof  die  EvaogdiatB  and  Apotueg, 

'  '  have  awmed.'    Mr.  Card  is  »^ery  furious  against  this  iKmailL  t 

■  "  tile  pai^oxical  jncoiuiMeii^y'  or  the  ^lahQp'B  IjapraiMje  u 

'  "^ h*a;e,' fee  ^^ysl  'so  gross, ^  to  becoaw afceoliitelr  ioto^^raye.' 

^"In^i^,*,^p  ((dd«,  ■of,thi8.]^T«9uujptuoop  Fp3e  of  ^tdflctis 

*  '  mipram^,  I  Ipustyentitfe.toiftfer'— what,?^>y,  tfcit  ',^e 

^         '  ApoBtJles  and  \EvaAgeliiit>>  'A<3<^A  .f^r  <^.npf  cy^nn,  W 

''  *  coijsider^dtbeWtBupper.tp  t}6,afe^t  on  aBacrifio^'  An4'»f 

f  they,did„>vhatia.thistothepurpofle,^)teQth0Queati.on.r!e$p0^ 

f  the  inherent  efficacy  of  the  nte  ab  conreyio^jtnejTqrgiTen^fip^f 

i  Bins  ?    Why,  if  Scnpture  can  bp  made  to  yield  any  suppqjt.to 

'  fcis  ^^nieht,  be  so  wroth  with'  the  Bishop  for  main^aimpg  (ha 

'■<  fundamental  arj^cle  o^  IPxoteBtaniain,  that.tl^e  Scriptures  ^re  tfio 

I'  only  ahd  sufficient  rule  of  faith  ?    .But  in,  attenu>tii]^  to  <»Qnei^ 

}  Ae  supposition . '  ijiftt  this  rite  is.a  BacriBcial  foast.  instituted  iq 

°;  *  .movwy  of,Qhriet*8  ({eath,*  (a  BoppOflition  in  perfect  unison 

H  with  our  own  Bentimentb,)  ^th  me  conclosion  to  which 'h* 

»  ^''V^^  IY""?^'  *''*'•'  therefore,  '  it  f^e  rite)  really  conveys,  as 

»  '  tie  Church  ^xpi^esses  it,  'an  impara  and  miritaiil  grace,  andall 

'  ^he  benefits  at  which  sacrifice  aimed,' ^Mr.  Card  leaves' S^rip- 

>  ■  tiife  and'logicfar  behind  hijn.    Jt  is  impossible  even  to  imagiije 

;  ty  what  impupable  link  these  two  position^  are  associated  tn 

i  nis  pwninindl' jfl^  spe'fJts  liideed  of  a  feast  on  -a  sacrifice  Lei 


JCllJg 

,  ^i-  —  ../•■-*■-  «f -»-    ■  ,'■■  -  -.    T  -       ^  ^'hat 

>  he  leans' hy   jOJoihaTily*  in  this  reference,   or  What  sort  iif 

'  fccneBtB  he  intends, 'is' to  iis  quite' enjgm'ajUcal.     Wearestill 

vine  by  what  mode  of  proof  lie  arrivi^  i. 


Qrdit^aji%  the  pledjge  or  tamest 'yf  certain  beiiefitj* ;  but 
he  leans'  hy   jOrtBhajrily*  in  this      ''  '    ' 


piore  ai  a  loss  to  divine  I 


the  itifiirence,l!iai^ir  the  ordmaW  amoimts  only  Ijp  VV^ottune* 
moiWion  of  ^Christ's  death,  persons  wjiplea^  nnwofroj 'lives 
'  m'ay  heyertheless,  in'  that  case^  jbe  wo)cfhy  coxnmunif^ 
From  these  most  perplexing  cr^djities  wC;  are  gla^to.^^jai^ 
and  to  shake  han^s  again  wi^h  thi^  AuwQp  ^}^ifi^  S^km 
speaklngii  in  tl^e^  ne^  page,,  like  a  Pcpt^fl^trntjaMi  a  Qiijii^Mb,   , 

^  Hi^mg  can  be  more  clear  to  the  real' Clirf&tJttn,  tHkh  ihax  "^hout 
fMt'^t  nrast  needs  be  unfit  for  that  bofy  6rdinance;  .Tbfe  >irs|im^t^'\vith 
hNa  advances  from  conjecture  to  certainty,  that  it  was  inrehaedfof 'tb^sc 
alehe^r  whom  Christ's  body  was  brolcenr,  and  for  the  remission  of  ^hose 
sins  Christ  s  blood  was  shed  ;  and  hence  it  was  subjoit^,  let  a  oitf  n 
exaiQiae.  himself  and  so  let  him  eat.  Unless,  therefore,  we  pei^fi^  i^e 
exercises  of  the  soul  herein  prescribed,  it  comes  to  us  jn  WfMd.^iily^. 
and  hot  in  power.  They  only  can  wash  their  garments  and  maiLe  them 
whit^  In  the  blood  of  the  litmb;  they  only  can  spiritually  recdveand 
leed  fipon  Christ^  body  and  blodd;  they  only  can  make  the  external 
Tites  vAncht  others  perform,  seals  of  the  coVenanl,  upon  whom  (hat  great 
aglmt  whose' oflSce  it  is  to  convince  us  of  sin,  baa  poured  fMh  his  idd  and  * 
infiomeei  because  they  have  neither  grieved,  ofiended,  nbr  done  despSte 
.wild  hinK-faecauae  they  bavesottghtiand  recogaiftedOod  and  bis  Cerise; 
fn.AairiKMverand  pTeciousneaB.Vp,  151. 

From  a  man  who  cah  write  in  this  style,  it  is  painfhl  to  dffl^r. 
Bttt  wlw»  with  these  jnst  views,  shoidd  he  vaffer  himself'  to  be 
mided  by  such  writers  as  Law,  and  Skelton,  and  other  th^o^ 
iogdes  of  that  school,  into  the  unintelligible  doetrine  of  an 
epos  operatum  efficacy  in  the  ordinance  1  Wherein  is  sncit  a 
view  as  he  has  given  above,  at  variance  wiih  the  scriptural  and 

{>racftioal  admonition  which  he  quotes  with  so  mucndissatis- 
iactioti  from  Dr.  Bell  ? 

<  If  ever,'  says  that  dignitary,^  the  bread  and  ^iae  are  received, 
whether  by  the  well,  the  sick,  or  the  dying,  as  an  appointed  means  of 
obtaining  the  remission  of  i^ins,  or  in  any  other  light  tpan  merely  as  an 
act  of  due  obedience  to  a  positive  command  of  our  Lord,  natwrmfy  ex- 
preiaive  of  faith  in  him,  and,  when  seriously  performed,  as  naturatfy 
condodve  to  all  such  dispositions  as  that  faith  requires,  the  partidpont' 

tr^eloed,  and  the  rite  iteelf  is  misapplied/  •  ' 

...  >    .  ^     .        • 

By  th^  term  '  natural*  here,  it  is  obvious  that  Dr;  BeU  did! 
not  mean  to  exclude  tha  idea  of  supernatural  influences  ai;tehd-; 
ing  ihe  ojbservance  of  that  or  any  other  means  of  gnkce»  to  the 
soul  of  Ih^  devout  worshipper ;  but  he  opposed  it  to  the  pre* 
vailing  notion,  that  the  Siaorament  is  to  operate  supematuially 
on  the  ^mind  as  a  charm*— to  the  pernicious  and  faUl  del(»5^on» 
that  the  pr^^^t  and  immediate  pardon  of  sin  is  annexed  Uf  \i& 
performance.  Into  .this  dangerous  heresv»  Mn  Card  has  £uilea 
in  common  with  the  High^church  and  low  Scripture  theo'* 
logics. 


Card  on  the  Lpr^  Suj^:  471 : 

-  '  A&  itn/  h^  aftys,  /  the  clev  tod  uodispoted  UM^gua^'of  thejOpt-v 
pely  l{iatQB]^i«t  came  into  ttve  world  lo  save  siniiers,,it  is  purely  not  ii^, 
diilging  too  unlicensed  and  wild  a  fancy,  to  inculcate  the^^m  Mi^/Vthat  ^ 
the  aymg*  as  their  state  precludes  them  from  the  possibility  of  a ,  relapse,  \ 
may  solace  tliemaelves  with  the  hope  of  the  Eucharist,  conveying  a  full . 
parddo  and  total  acquitiance  from  guilt.    That  there  is  no  crime  ihde<^  \ 
ill  chi  opinion  of  the  Chotcb,  which,  on  true  repentance,  will  not  Be ' 
p«rdone4»  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  circumstance  of  .her  ap- 
|k>inting  a  clergyman  lo  attend  the  worst  of  malefactors  that  die  by  the 
hand  o(  the  executioner ;  and  if  he  give  signs  of  repentance,  sorrow^ 
faumiliatipn,  contrition  at  the  thought  of  his  past  crimes,  she  so  fJEtr  relif^s 
on  the  stcceptanoe  of  these,  as  to  admit  him  to  the  Sacrament.' 

yfk  know  she  dees,  whether  these  signs  of  repentance  appear 
or  not ;  and  this,  in  the  slan^  of  Newgate  chaplains,  is  called 
'  pialdnftthm  tip'  for  execution.    These  poor  deluded  wretches , 
are  taught  to  receive  the  Sacrament  as  a  viaticum.    And  .yet« 
should  a  Dissenting  teacher  .who  would  shrink  fronx.sucliiar 
prostitution  of  the  ordinance,  after  having  paid  the  utpiost. 
atte^tioA  to  the  case  of  some  poor  crimind,  express  his  satis- 
faction with  the  repentance*  sorrow,  humiliation,  coatritioaAf^ 
which  the  offender  ^ves  signs,  as  marks  of  a  saying  conTersioii, 
the  ministers  of  this,  same  reiving'  and  confiding  CburCfh  uh 
8tai>tly  s^t  up  the  eiy  of  Fur  Praaetiinatm.  , 

But  Mr.  Card  is  toa  good  a  man  not  to  have  some  mis^^ivings  ^ 
on  this  point,  which  are  betrayed  in  the  perplexities  of  his-phra-  . 
seblogy.  'It  is  not,  surely,' he  says,  .'a  wdd  fancy'  to  inculcate  a  \ 
'  jSrm l>elier  of  the  lawfulness  ot  a  '  hope/  But  is  it  not  soiaae-; 
thing  worse  than  a  wild  bsxcy,  to  inculcate  a  firm  belief  in  a 
delusion  ?    The  hope  that  is  warranted  by  the  jpromises  of. 
God,  is  no  wild  fancy,  but  a  confidence  in  the  Divine  mercy 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  in  the  penitent.    But. how., 
can  a  firm  belief  relate  to  an  unauthorized  opinion  as  to  whiyt . 
the  dyingman  may  believe  ?  What  is  it  that  he  is  taught  to  b^^  ^ 
lieve  ?    That,  because  there  is  no  opportunity  of  his  relapsing^   , 
and  none,  conisequently,  of  his  proving  his  smoerity,  therefore,, 
the  reception  of  ^e  Sacrament,  on  a  general  profession  of 
repentance,  conveys  to  him  '  a  full  pardon  and  total  acquittance 
•  of  guilt.*    What  is  this,  but  the  Romish  doctrine  ofpriiesllt 


'  is  impossible  to  express  the  pestilence  and  fatal  nature  of*  ^ 
^  ttus  opinion ;  and  especiaUy*  as  it  has  prevailed  over  a  large  /" 


472  Card  oft  iXr  LorJti  Syj^J 

'\ffA  of  tfie  worlds  to  tlie  ^gfeA  detrimetit  of  €b«i€!lit(n|&  ftr 

'^nanjf  i^efi  f^.    Indeed^  k  iseTidentljrdiabolloal^^.ftvv  by 

f  .1  jMomiahig  jodtiiication  Without  fafth«  it  pte<dpitataA«itiii]i''iiito 

]  if^^^MniGtion.    In  the  |i«lxt  place,  bjr  representisff  Aitf^  "^  * 


tVweulB  as  the  olauae  of  iiiatiQcatioa,  it  ettvdbps  ue'infadk  of 

:-  h.meia,  nat^ndiy  too  muca  indinkl  to  th^  eaxdi,  infftoiteinp^r- 

iii'stttton^  leading  thefn  to  rest  in  tiie  exhibition  ofa  cdfpHneal 

..f;<^hjeet,  rather  than  in  God  himself.^    And  wfaeoe'^lan- 

^  giugo  and  {mctice  of  the  Clmrcli  in  this  resnect'are  taleiji,  in 

^  ccnav^zton  with  the  AbsolntiW  in  the  office  tor  the^  Vki^^tioii 

of  the  Si<^,  how  can  any  doubt  be  entertained  aa  to  iOji^  ten* 

^encTof  this  pemiciouB  doctrine  ?    From  aiich  ji  tiot|Q)B,»ihe 

scit  MM  uFvtews  of  the  ordinance  entefi^ined  by'  8udil]Q|a  as 

;  Ital^biirton  and  Brskine,  and  Doddridge,  whoin  |tj^;'.^id ' 

a\i6tea  with  a  becoming  respect  credi^ble  to  his  omcC^iir, 

oifi^r  as  widely  as  light  n'om  darkness.    T&e .  twofold  dbi^se  «f 

the  Eucharist  as  a  '  picklock  to  a  place/  and  a  fofged  Jf^''^ 

port'  to' heaven,  is  ihe  great  scandal  of  the  Chorcfi,  an  qmbant 

;^Aich  smells  most  foully,  and,  in  its  deiMralftinff  indwooe  da 

mk  populatiQin,  a  source  of  incalcidable  misduef*   *ife  is'  the 

truest  nriehd  of  that  Church,  who  is  doing  l^utmoaflo'oUi^ 

!if  possible,  a  reform,  ih  diif  resjpect,  in  her  doistrftte  and  diB- 

eipline.    Such,  an  attempt  wa^  mad^'  in  1661!    Ita  isMi^  ii  but 

•too  wtell  khown.    When  it  wias  pit>posed  by  the  Pferf^teHan 

ffiinisters,   thai  the  administration  of  the  l^acrament  tb  the 

sick,  should' be  left,  to  the '  discretion  of  the  imtiistet»  the 

Court  party  gave  for  answer:    'It  is  not   fit   th^  xninister 

'.'sh6uld  have  th^'  power  to  deny  this  ^mticvm  orHglliy^Coov- 

'  mrniioh  to  any  diat  humbly  desire  it,   according^  to  ]the 

'  Rubiic,  which  no  m^  disturbed  in  his  wits  can  do»  ml 

'whosoever  does,  must  in  charity  be  presumed'  to  be  p^« 

*  tent  'and  fit  to  receive'/    We  cannot  do  bettert^oi  ffxt,  in 

conclusion,  the  reply  of  the  petitioning  party, 

• 

*  Thsxe  is  no  condition  mentioned  in  the  Rubric,  bat  thsl  h^  ^  be  de- 
sirous of  receiving  the  communion  in  his  own  house  f*  hmify  is  noC 
Ih^ic  ..And.  why  may  not  «  man  disturbed  in  his  wits>  desire  tibe  oob- 
munion  ?  You  deny  thiugi  that  onlinarily  fall  out,  aod  jtA  legr  Ibe 
weight  of  your  cause  on  that  denial.  But  why  must  we  '|^e  tfie'sKra- 
meot  to  those  that  have  Ityed  in  gross  ignorance,  infidelity,  and'pcofime* 
ness,  and  never  manifested  credibly  that  they  repent  ? .  Toil  mr  Uiat 
''  wbosoevet  d^reth  the'  Sacrament  according  to  th^  RiibM,  'wmh 
cbfiritv  be  presumed  to.  he  penitent.''  But  where  hath  Gdd  coiJUliirfei 
9r  apprOvei  so  bUad  aad  dangerous  aii  act  u  this^  under  tlie^MM  of 


"11-  -^^1  'i...--'-'  irr,^       '  '  **. — : — -■■'■■■     ■  '  M— ^1— 11^^  ~r 

...     .    ^  .   .      •JoitkuteB»Bgoh:IV,  C«w«  M41 


^^ii^fl^^^fH  Ai^tkatf  oteration^iDDr  Kvei  i»  act  to  bp  cotftoid )vy 
' SlS^ i>Mii«m>  We  tato«r  by  sadoxpenencc*  AiUtiicait « iLbinid^ips 
.  MllMiiiiM«fli;«»ifling^iii«  w  jinfksimii(^i«MiyenibiK^t^^ 

xJllliii»ii1plhy%toa^  audi  901^0  «»  con- 

iiy».*C  Ak  ii»pitar»  fivwhidi  iUv«Bek  spy  shiftiiig  t«iad|y  lo^^uSet 

iiWjyiy<W^*<^  iDRtt«  liipe^.4iB  jiiiidi  n^re  i^tf^er  for  Oiis  sacr^dUmtln 

Ytv^ltf^kMPii^  tkm  num  \^r  Ad  mompeniteiit  peiMJUb    Aod  ntfst 

;^^NMV^^^  ^^  P^>No<^»  ^^d  pve  tjkem  the  jacwnem  afVock  i 

•^^'i^^^^^PH'^^^^^^^^  this  GOUiBe  woi^  t^  not  thei<«st 

«^6ttwl  lervice  unta  Satan,  to  deceive  jppor  Bixmer^  and  kaep^i^  firoai 

Tn^^^^^ii'  ni^y»  Bnd  ^eelriim  ari^  after  thip  tjrue  Hemedr  in  lia^ 

^rarfoft  t»  itfeile  ^c  lay  tage&er  the  paits  of  ydtar  doOKide;  as  m 

*^Mq|feMu«lfthef^Miv«i«8.    l.AnhrfMicgoranyiMM^iathew^fllA 

*«HMf  wetei  (baaHte.  M^e^AoHblediy  mmtmtB  and  ia  aalata  of  life,  and 

lA^lliblupMtfllu^so^iit*    S.nieiUy6hasl»idfcflgiToaeii4frfQ 

'•dH^ifaag^  Iheto,  km  chantiblfr  fireidmed* thiU  ^  kt^n  ^t t^ 

ttrilKlaiMiiii^  Mt^MMBtandiRB  the  hm^  and  sUys  i^4hW  jDhildboad, 

Ml  wfcii^<liay^^i>  s^y ^^tfitbim),  dny vr  to-W  oqafimed*   -1. 

-  t|niwaiiUhtyiie4»4^  adia4t^4cH|iaLcnd!t^|qptr,  4.  A»  4bikt 

Md  fitbmmi^mii^^jps9X^fttm  moeiaa  Ae  tavd>  S^ppe^  iboilfib 

mmAThfi  mimtcr  lap^^bioliia  ail  ifa^  4ipk  Oia^  styr  i)i^  r^peoMlf 

w»  OAdenUad  you,  tor  we  sapjpose  yoa  allow  not  the  midistar  to  Me 


,  intht,  jn  fch^i;?^,  be  presutned  to  he  penHeM,  and  veceiv^.  8.  *Tlie  aii^ 
^WtWlKiaA  T^  fcwtre  power  to  fori>c»|:  such  baptisdbg,  ahsolMing,  >or^ 
Wttfagthe<;<minitit)5Q  as  afoi^said.  iVe  now  omit  What  is  said  af  the 
©^ Jtt  tniriill.  And  ST  ttis  %e  »*  tfcte  nady  way  *>  'hinder  thousands 
"Iwita  '<ho  »naB«ry  fciowtedjte  «f  tfatSt  unrenewed  hearts  and  liives,  and 
ft^^ife&ilc  |«pei^c^,  and fipm  valumg Christ  as  the  Remedy,  and-^pom 
wUi^pitiapeiisafTVi^pai^^  ibr  laeaft,  and  dl8o<file^yfl;y%:i4ayby 

<^cevhi]pd«n;era^  comte,  ^ve  must  t^bnfess  ouiMves  'liiutfh  ttisiifheii  m 
tte'nwm  w  t^li  tof mptioft  and  miaeiy,  andthbttseel  Ood^onH- 
p^ncesInrlristecbvery?*  ' 

*  •  .  * 

'^TL?**  ^oitstoi/  ^^iwftflibn  ^wwflcfl/ei    A  Sermon  deHveiJa 
^Jl^?^?^'*^^^'  Preston.     By  Joseph  Retcher,  M.  A.  »y^ 

''fSJ^^Idp  4i^u»e  :ia  one^olf  a  aenea  deliTemi  at  n  mUid 
t,  ;ifrtHytnBpgati|y  .fta<yMislM?d  va  the  itown  oF  PmitQxi,>^rtte 
;4>Wfwfiilg4niiurte».  MifmS,  of  tbeae  <ialve  beett* 


' ^'^' ■"■    — — •  -  ••   -  ■ 


■■Hi 


#  »  ilistoiy  of  yonffoaibnpltv,  as  it  was  anmed  iujH  stated  by  Com- 
»i«sioiiefs  on  both  Sides,  in  jlfiSl/'    pp.«aK8. 
Vol.  X?II  N.  S.  «  N 


4H  '      Fletcher's  R^fwmH&n  vmdiceUi. 

foublii^hed  ;  and  a  constderable  interest  has  been  excited  in  Jtli0 
Rdmah  Catholic  controversy  tn  that  district,  to  whioh.an  atlaqk 
on  the  BibleT' Society  by  the  Rev^  J.  Ourr,  a  Bx>iBan  CathoUe 
priest,  has  nfot  a  little  contributed.  The  pi^sent  publication  is 
the  only  one  which  has  reached  us.  The  points  whteh- Mr. 
Fletcher  has  selected  for  discussion,  are,  the  causes  which  im* 
mediately  produced  the  Reformation,  and  the  great  princiDlea 
which  were  developed  and  established  in  the  course  of  their 
0{>eration«;  On  these  principles,  which  are,  substantiaDy  the 
principles  of  Nonconformity,  the  vindication  of  the  great  Pro- 
testant secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome  can  alone  be  main- 
tetaed :  and  the  Dissenter  therefore,  has  an  immense  advan- 
•Hi^  in  conducting  this  controversy.  ^The  sennon  mav  be  con- 
liidered  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  Author's  valuable  **  Lec;- 
'''tares  on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  tiiie  Roman  Catko- 
^^  lie  Religion ;''  and  to  the  purchasers  of  that  tvolume  its 

Sublication  wiHbe  highly  acceptable.      We  have  no  doubt 
liat  it  must  have  had  a  powerful  eflect  in  the  delivery.    • 
Foremost  among  the  moral  causes  which  produced  Ae '  Re- 
formation, the  Preacher  places  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
,  Qospel,  in  connexion  with  which  occur  the  following  exeeUent 
remarks. 

*  It  wi»s.  especially  die  preaching  of  salvadon  by  the  free  sovereign 
,  grace  of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  justification 

by  faith,  .which  produced  such  mi^ty  results  in  the  state  of  the  world. 
This  according  to  Luther  was  the  "  articfe  of  a  standing  or  failing  church/' 
This  truth  in  all  the  principles  it  implies  and  secures,  while  it  humbles 
the  pride  of  man,  and  lays  him  in  the  dust  of  self  abasement  before  God, 
at  the  same  time  most  effectually  secures  all  the  interests  of  geauine  holi- 
ness. 

*  And  you  will  ask,  how  did  the  rtwud  exhibition  of  tbe  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Cross  aid  and  advance  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  ?  Be- 

.cause  the  promulgation  of  these  doctrines  is  God's  appointed  instrument 

-for  the  conversion  and  renovation  of  mankind — because  wherever  these 
truths  have  free  course  and  are  glorified,  all  the  practical  consequences  of 
a  pure  and  undefiled  religion  will  follow — ^because,  without  these,  what- 

'ever  temporary  ascendancy  a  new  or  another  system  might  have  secured 
over  the  principles  of  the  Papal  Church,  there  would  have  been  no  pei^ 
manept  result,  worthy  of  the  struggle  and  the  contest  in  which,  so  many 
thousands  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood! — ^Because   whal- 

.ever  system  of  principles  and  institutions  be  supported,  whatever 
names  those  principles  may  bear,  in  whatever  communion  of  nomi- 
nal  Christianity  they  may  be  exhibited,  whether  established  or  non- 
established  by  human  authority,  no  spiritual  good  will  be  effected  if  they 
are  either  omitted  or  denied ;  no  conversion  of  sinners  to  God ;  no  ge- 
nuine, vital,  practical,  experimental  religion !  These  are  the  truths  which 
God  "  delights  to  honour^ — ^^by  which  the  fishermen  of  Galikc  over- 
turned the  altars  of  Heathenism,  expelled  demons  from  their  usurped 


Fletclier'B  Btfofmaiion  vmdkaied. 
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domioiott,  struck  dumb  their  lying  oiacles,  and  raised  the  st^adaid  of 
ihc  Cross  over  the  ruins  of  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  superstition  in.  thj^ 
Hrrt  age»  of  the  wr)d.  And  whence  arose  this  mighty  triumph 7  '  Kot; 
hy  Secular  policy  and  worldly  pomp,  persecuting  laws  and.  measures  ojT 
vifaieoee  ;  but  by  the  force  of  these  doctrines,  the  evidence  by  which  they 
were  established,  the  purity  with  which  they  were  adorned,  and  the  faith- 
ful; persuasive,  and  earnest  declaration  of  the  truth,  as  it  is'  in  iF^usl 
These  were  the  weapons  of  their  holy  war;  by  these,  under  Gt>ii,'tliey 
<'  cast  down  strong  holds  and  dethroned  high  imaginations.''  By  similar 
methods,  all  the  spiritual  good  of  the  Reformation  was  eflfectod ;  mfA 
whenever  Protestants  of  any  order  forget  the  great  peculiarities  of  Evao^ 
gelical  truth ;  whenever  they  confine  their  attention  to  principles  that 
have  no  vital  connexion  with  the  lifiB^nspiring  doctrines  of  the  CfOss^ 
whatever  >nay  be  their  professions  or  their  creeds,  they  will  become  tfae 
mere  residuum  of  a  worldly  system.  They  may  contend  for  the  outward 
defences  and  external  observances  of  Christianity,  but  the  indwelling 
spirit  will  retire  from  their  temples,  and  on  their  walls  will  be  inscribed 
in  legible  chaneten-^The glory  w  departed!  Institutions  are  for  the  sak^e 
of  principles,  and  principles  are  worth  nothing>  only  so  far  as  they  coio- 
eide  with  the  great  ends  for  which  the  endre  system  of  Christianity  was 
IbDnded ;  the  comoernon  of  iinnerg  from  the  error  of  their  ruaySf  tmd 
ikt  building  up  of  the  faithful  m  knowledge  and  holiness  unto  Itfe  etemM* 

pp,  19,  «1. 

A.  strajBg^e  typographical  impropriety  has  caught  our  eye  m 
ihe  .following  paragraph  :  '  As  it  the  being  worshipped  had  a 
^  special  liking,'  Sec.  At  first  sight,  the  word '  being  would  be 
mifltaken  for  a  participle.  We  are  not  very  partial  to  the  foqn 
of  expression,  which  borders  on  irreverence ;  but  when  any  lower 
phrase  is  employed  metonynucally  for  the  Divine  name,  it  is  in- 
diBpensablethat  it  should  be  distinguished  by  an  initial  capital. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is,  we  are  persuaded,  a  mere  over- 
sight, which  we  shall  be  happy  to  find  that  the  Author  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  rectifying  m  a  new  edition* 


»    ;   ■ 
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'  'lie  GmbtMre  #f  ^Aa  EgMC^ic  Kpi^HY^*  ^  ^^^^^^  iffinmtiim 


and  Tikes  of  x)«oiel  de  l^oe^  witb  a  co- 
f>l605  iecQUAt  'of  AU  writidgs,  and  a'n^c- 
dhtt  cITitirBtnt  tiH  'Ms  CoiitHifMDrai'}^. 

By^  Walter  l^iTttMiL 

^  Iki  tba  preta,  Soama  Jeoftu^t  Biflfijui^ 
fitiont  00  various tubjectR.  Tube  pdhted 
id  royal  16aio,  ooirorm  wi^h  tKc  repriiitt 
of  Wararielft  '*  Sp^tt  Mthtftea,^'  ahd 
Qlia«^>i  ^  flndtMdiOli/^  Witi  a  p6** 
trait  of  tba  Avttim  from  ao  9t$$\^^  >jr 
Sir  Joihna  Beynoldf.  ' 

'    tn  fke  press,  thfi  Village  Lecturer, '  a 
a^a^  Of  SMrmoUi  adapted  to  tfHswe  anQ 

Amny  fei4fihgf* 

Mr.  Valpy  U  rcpriattog  bli  MHjoq  lyf 
Bvotier^  Tacitus  io  4  Yolt.  8to.  It 
cbtn bines  the  advantages  of  the  Paria 
aittd  Cditabusli  ^MmM,  ymtk  k  acftvcltt 
of  Ilotaa  from  aB  the  GimsBantaUin  oil 
TaQitua,  flttbaeqoent  tp  the  Ediobargii 
edMOD  t  the  LHeratia  NoiHfa  ind  Po- 
mcMf  ytHtk  M  tba  Snyptattmil^  am 
ai«>.  addedi  tba  Freneb  pasaagea  tea 
transtated,  and  ihe  itomaa  Money  turn- 
ed hto  £i^lnh. 

MoArr  apfll  5a  piMs%«d^  In  8  v^la. 
8vo.  inth.plataa  of  tMe  SgyptiMi  DakSes, 
•actions  and  plana  of  the  £mtian 
T^lopltt  kdd  TMibv  itfanoxtapMcal 
pIsDaof  Tbabat,Jenisidam»  Midt  tb«att* 
Vimnsy  Ace,  flee  Traveb  along  thelle- 
diterranean,  and  parts  adjacent,  ea* 
taoding  as  far  aa  tbe  ieoond  Cataract  of 
tba  Nile,  Jamsalam,  Damagcui,  BalbeCy 
CoastaBtiQepla,  Atbeus,  Joamnna,  tba 
looian  Islaa,  kc,  &c.  m  tbe  yean  1816, 
t^,  and  16,  in  company  with  tba  BArl  of 
3Betmora.  By  Robert  Ricbardson,  M.  D. 
Utfeotiate  of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Pby^ 
atdans  in  London. 

.  Speedily  wil(  be  pubHsbad,  Letlen 
from  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  incln* 
difig  an  Account  of  tba  Cities  of  Ham* 
burg  and  Lob0r;]c  By  Mr.  Oeoiva 
Do»»ea,  of  Trinity-  Gollega,  Dublin. 

A  Magaabie  in  tbe  Freucb  Lw^age 
vfD  be  publiabed  In  London,  on  tbe  Ist 
of  June,  under  the  title  of  Le  Muaia 
dea  Variais  Litt^rairaa.  To  be 
tianadnontUr,  pfi.qa  \9.  ^ 


Sir  Qilbait  BImia  baa  in- tbe  jftep^  ia 
}  Sol.  Bvb.  Seldet  ttkkXiMmg  otf 
various  Medictf  Sb«JMlk 
'  SRdrUy  ^Mfl  iNf  fiibllilfBd,  Ik  «il«  ml* 
Svo.  aTiaattfama^l Htmmmf^^Mr 
tipilaa  of  Inftinanatjun  aid  Vcaa^i  nrilh. 
practical  observaiibas  on  (be  >rrocSpnT 
1-;&inedies  tw  lAfUttfttatioil.  tf  C^K.' 
tAitiae^UffilK  "  '    '    •    •"  »-    ».  ^ 

111  iHe  pmaa,  Joaaoal  t4  «  f^  AMii^ 
A^raeban  to  tbe  Scotd^  Cammr  ai  <(«r 
rasa  6u  the  Rusian  tio^  noiw  «f  tba 
Mbuirfbiha  of  CauMitt.'  OAOiUliir-ty* 
tiasfOtial  fsniifnbi  ofrmiiaMma 
raMnllaBaai  mok  ma«  vntlawa 
of  maty  ciwvev^^teifa  witb 
Mollaa,  artU  oth#r  Mabomtntfdana  aa  fba 
questioiis  at  iasue  botureaQ  tbaaa  and 
Cbristfiaaa  HaagwilMg  ^>b»  jii|y-af  aflva* 
tiun..  By  Oe  H^,  Wilbam^  0tm^ 
Misaionary  anil  Mialsiar  of  tba  Scoleli 

In  tba  pifM.  lb  «imi^'4Sbiwa#lar  «C 
Cbarlaa  IL  Khif  of  BogUnd  ;  arriueo  by 
:^ohn  rShefllaMI  t)uka  tf  IMIdti^m; 
Loi^  WealAebc  ^  her  liAi'Ma|Mlf1i 
tt^  OmoefK  Wilb  Ui^  «MmM 
betWM  (George  Vii1ian)tba  Pokaaf 
Buckfngblim  and  'Faitlier  nliq|af«U^  aei 
tHafa  iaauk,  ient  bf^  Ubir  MatrntL  «• 
omlRtttbistbai  wcv  isAjHmlmMi  to 
tbeltomlabieKgioik  FaitMbilf  tftfemliy 
his  Grace's Secratary.  WUhanilapml 
portrait  ofCbariesL  It  viU  bapiiflM 
in  a  tery  si^ierior  akyla^  oa  iaa  tbic^ 
hot'presacd'  paper* 

In  the  praai^  Eamy%  fhOak^aa^ 
Critical  and  MiaodluooDab  By  Diw 
Samuel  Jobnaoo.  la  ooa  handaoma 
cabinet  volotaBa.  ladndiag  tha.tatis— 
JBawys  and  Di sqniaitiona  oonneeted  wiih 
tbe  Engliab  Dictionary,  revia^a  of.baak% 
at  their  flnt  appaanmca^  by  Pa^Jubama; 
and  numerous  amaya  oa  taMMui^^ 
Jecu  of  diatinguisbad  axoelleBoa,batbte 
tbe  thought  and  aspreaaioa,  ^bicb  aia 
apt  to  be  overiaolMd  in  worta  aoai^ 
minons  as  thb  author's.  CarrasfiHdbig 
wHb  Jobnaon's  Lattera  andftfat  laWf 
Muiliaoad*- -  -  —   •■ 

A  woA  by  tbe  Author  of^Selact  ^ 


«rr 


vegetable  world,  ii  noir  is  the  p*f«i^ 

li  ifMikW^  tiM  W^p«iii»  «f  »H  VeK»- 


.  Hi*  i^luM  C^rfMyop^ente  9f  BMop 
Hwiky,  i»  yr^pariag  for yw Wiwtiaiii  bf 

IUi8Qmte4«Q0UWVOhl|i0«        ^        ^ 

Dr.  A.  THIock  »  fwpiripg  6>r  t^ 

y^eH^  DpwKetioM  intfodiictory  to  the 

■tody  of  the  letfuaieK  struotRre»  and 

oobMU  ^tbe  ApMhlHW^    - 

O.W.Bianbsritpriiitiii^AJonmal  of 

.  Vbye«eio  eiMalMld  hi^he  BaJEu  of 

*ViieBtrbia.c^^ _ 

peqwws Sir pttMtortiM  ««oik,  c*  b« 


iiig  a  short  tetiodacliM  .to  tks  GflMk 
Ibfigve,  and  aoomw  Qrpek  Uxiooa 
fat  the  9e|(lflaf  iiit»  l9e«  TettaoieDt,  and 
itMOMlMiK  vMi  tile  eigttiileelkNi  of 
tlwiMid»  1^  te  LeUtt  MdftigliAil 
MMi  llir  tteelefieel  Moideals  nA» 
hctvie^tlihd  t^  heneAl  ef  •  ehtfeieef 
edttdte^'eadiMb  peneoe«sk«Qv  the 
BofflhhhmgiHife  only,  but  desire  to^m-' 
denKtt4thtfOrMh  flefiplaies.  By  the 
Mp'^Tihit  wsikf  viChoMt  a  Taaeher, 
Um^  nay  apeeMyatd  with  but  little  a»> 
l«cttlbii  Bute  Itenj^vea  atf^^nhMl 

t9i»arlyteady  for  piAlieatieii,  Lette;n 
mxA  CoovenaUOM  on  FobKo  Praachiftg, 
iMta^  hUaa  tbr  the  preparatei  of 
■enMhi^hi  vUeh  «ha  priaei^  or  Aie 
olMnrted  OmmIo  «m  adefMd  Mff 
oaaeMdedHfi  aiaiwifM  mwiffliin  Aom 
thetaptantbora^ 

Ih  Ato  i*a»,  the  »My  on  •♦  The  In- 
eoantta  of  aMneral  Ifib  •■  Hie  Svlgeaietit 
iMMHen  ftf  fM^'*  to  nftkh  «be«eeMy 

ibi  jMUMiiani  animiaii  jtoewWie  aa4 
ChmhtfiteD  4ttthe4ieeen  ofa^Da^ 

Byth0]taK.aa«i«l€hailea^rakS|  ««• 
tmrof^ChiMM  fiaNQFt  i^  *«  SigM^if 
CHotenien  pttj^aesaeiha  hi  lilais- 
fble;*^  '«•  euhni  and  Daitai  4»f  the 


Tho  ■  wflv^  #■  ^V'«  WMiMy  ts  prapana|f 

iIm  nf  jflbe  IPmbu  4f  Ilia  ai^»  Theaaae 
Cheriyy'B.  Di  Uee  Head  MaiMr  ef  Mer- 
dlmitYhyhif#  SAoelyWMi  «  eery  tfae 


bif  TracU  on  Politioal  fiommy^  w> 


of  MtM»>  3»Tho  eUMifiMP  wriw 
ttiiC!en»9»ll«B|v4edi  4.  Sveoebonihe 
Sest  lodU  Trade  i  wit^  9mfimif  M^ 
QHihf  Of)  (br-.eiin9ai  Md  eiwe  of  par 
ppqBeot  <UMvtiae9«p  Qfineatiaf  fcoBi  tfcd 
ne^ctaf.panpiplai  Ivddewi  In  th«a 

tn  the  preks,  SenDom  on  a  vad«i|p 
of  «»^fiwiNic  aw^  iwpw^aat  euljeets. 
By  the  late  Rct.  Koah  HilL  U,XM 
Pravelbui^j  WjUi  l^is  fan^nl  ^rinqi^ 
inohidlnff  aJulerMBioir.-  Bylu^^cie^ 
oeasor,  Rer.  J.  Homr,  A.  M.  1  vol.  Bv<k 

Mr.  Jehoshaphsi  Aspfn  is  prepariog 
|l»l|W|ifMi»  llieThilEd  VelevM  oThis 
AoilOrMi  of  UiDivseial  Hlstery ;  'WhU^  H, 
expMted  to  appear  in  the  eduiaoof  the 
en9iaiiniilPiBn» 

fipNodflr  wiH  be  published,  KeYoin^ 
tioiinry6aoaei;.iMlli  a  brief aeliee  et 
•ome  uite  poblicatioos ;  aDd«  postionpi 
penlWilOgltndtuies  on  «  Cain,"  fco.     ' 

f n  the  pnpH,  an  Itineesry  of  Fnirenee 
an^theBhoaei  orith^lchMigs.  By  John 
Itagtea,  Seq.  A.M.  of  Oriel CeUcmi; 
Osford. 

Inlhe  paeaa,  Beiahaaxar,  a  dsevalie 
poem.  By  the  fi^v^  H.  H.  MiUnao, 
Professorof  Po^y  jn  the  UoivjeKsity.  of 
OafsiPd.  8vo.  . 

In  the  preis*  Bracebri<f|fe  Qall  \  of 
the  Hnmovrtitt.  Bj  the  Author  of  tbe 
Sketch  Book.   'It  wdl^.^ro. 

The  Hon*  aM  Iter.  Wlllani  Heiheri 
baa  hi  the  pfeni.  The  Ouahiha,  n  T^ 
-  In  the  preas,  SwitjEerUnd »  oraJonr- 
nal  of  mT^mr  and  Residence  in  thai 
Ooantry.,  V<4fo«ed  >y  a  gtsperal  Umi 
of  iti  history,  brought  down  to  tho 
present  time,  and  yiiaBipaHy  directed 
to  Uw  oianjMT  ami  lOPde  of  iUfe  of  the 
pQople  In  ancieot  end  jnodiam.  itiomii 
By  8,  Biinon4»  Author  of  tbe  ^omval  ^ 
oToar  and  lUaideoce  in  Q^i  Mtaipi 
$to1s.j^o,  ... 

SpeedHy^lUhe  pvbliid^ed,  V^Uifop 
of  Ancient  Manniers  and  Cufttoas,  oiir 
coverahle  m  nsedertt  Italy  and  iSiciXf^ 
By  the  Ikn  John  iopwe  BUmi,  Vtdhm 
a  Si.  Joho^  Cell«e,  CmMif^r  -M 
late  one  of  the  Tramlling  Bsfbulnre 
of  that  Vnmimiifn 

Hue  IMeiv  AotiMr  of  Ihe  Voik,  Mi 
w  tUpiOMW  Owr  de  liaOir  09  itfiB 'Cbioi 
OroM^  n  i0fPb#a,4N«teiP  kot^^ .  n 
.  kfr.  NJobabi  isivMvafhig  the  Cnicth 
vohimeof  llUf^ifrfJqns  4if  iitecery  tU^ 
tory,  which  will  conclave  tba  cighhifBtM 
ceotoiiy.  ^  .    '  -♦ 
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*  Tlie'Rev*  WmVBwMet  is'prbitlini;  ta 
t*o  ddbdecimo  volanies.  Sermons  od  the 
Book  of  Oeoem,  iending  to  shew  tfatt 
there  is  indeed-  but  one  reUgioii  in' the 
two  Testsments. 

-  Abt  Aufrere,  Esq.  has  neariy  ready, 
for'  publication!  a  translation  of  Dr, 
Delia  Cella's  Joarney  from  Tripoli  to 
tbe  frontiers  of  Egypt^  iliiistrat«i  by  a 
map. 
.  Mr,  James IBhneByarohitecry  wilt  soon 


paUlsh^  itf  a  qunlo  ^olaate» 

the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Chrisfphcr' 

Wren. 

'  Mr.  JsNOMS  Sohnen  hat  ill  the- pnse, 

the  Narrative  gf  a  Joomey  "in  ISlOi^SO^ 

21 ,  through  Trance,  Italy,  SirtlaseiiMnd, 

Germany,  and  the  Netb«i4«Mls. 

'   Mr.  W.'H.  IndUad  will »»  pnUistb, 

in*  ttro  eietafo   «dnme«»  •  a  Fortleal 

TranslaUon  ef  »VelCall«>s  Mali  of  Oi^ 

leans,' with  eepiontf  Aotei« 
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tomays,  with  the.  agSBU  of  the  latler, 
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Contiderations  on  the  subject  of  Cal- 
vinism ;  and  a  short  Treatise  on  Rege- 
neration I  designed  for  the  use  of  such 
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CaMnism  be  or  be  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Church  of  Engbuid. 
By  William  Bruce  Knight,  A.M.  Cban- 
cellor  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  and  Ex- 
amining Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
ofLlandaft    CopySvo.  6u 
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chapel  of  the  East  India  CoUege,  Hert- 
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The  Imitation  of ,  Christ,  in  three 
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ktod  fton  the  Utm,  by  JMi  l^fMi 
HM  «  KMMMiiedlMiRy  FraiMtt»  ^ 
nwMi  €ft«ilMns  Bi^  HMltef  «f  St 

MibAMii;  lifteMMeMli«rMi«MSbrfp- 

Ito  Aarlv^TKUlMiiU,  VMr  «r  lllk  taMt 
!•  tbe  TovB,  and  of  Mwdham  in  the 
Coonhr  of  Notfiilj^hidft.  ^  adttkMb  avow 

A TNitfit  —  tJMt fltfcbeiln  or»Ilk»* 

ithimOy  pfOyMf  obAM^MtaMt  Mn  ifMriMM 
■iNMtigu  Of ifan  ikrty  to^^     syiiie 
Kiv.  JoMi  OtoB,  MilMor  of  tlioClUlpdl 
li  F^fldbiNo.  IMMi  S*. 
ACkiirtrfMiwitlM  iMt^riMl|Mof 

puiflo.  Bjr  Dtttid  mttidBy  MtflMor  or 
*o  Qot^l,  DoDdott,  ed. 

BOmi-A^  ilM  Oif#«i  tf  ShifOlli 
beiiif«ooUoctioDQf  Serlfitaftteril*  fer 

-  *##Mris«ffMftdr.W.M«r»]VlX 
i>rt>lMaga  of  OMIito  (Ming  one  of 
the  IMMmiKh  OUbMlos);  oofltidbfli^ 
MittMl  t1nJ<w  BtMotfcaiof  Ctarii- 
ihiiny  <«■!  VUVHlMb  idid  timooi-^ 
«w4«0  »iiid|fl«t<^  Mortl  tod  Potitle«l 
>Mlowr»y.  WKh  ft  life  tod  portrait. 
4  tolt.  fl^mo,  19ii. 

Institutions  fit  Tboolof^ ;  or,  a  con- 
cise System  of  Divinity.  With  refereace 
tinder  each  article  to  some  dtthe  pin- 
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Btllneets  partiCttUkrly  and  fuDy.  BV  Alex- 
cnwr  Ibmktey  B.D.  One  ofihe  Ministers 
C^OtasgtOir.  8v(>.  14s. 

Unitariaaism  a  Perversion  ofihe  Gos- 
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VokUhMiliii.       ^^^ 

A  Joorhay  MA  Moivty  ni  iMH%io 
London,  thmgli  AsiMn,  Psnia*  Aiiin 
via,  Geoltia,  !■«*«  Austria*  Mtmm- 
land,  and  Ibaei^Airii^thoYMi  1810 
and  1820.    With  a  Mi^aad 
-of  the  Roole*  By  lionL 
dBa,ofthaBoyidHoBMAilsttinr»    6vo. 
10s.  6d. 

A  DisserUtion  oo  the  Topocpraphy  or 
the  Platn  of  IVtrf ;  Ihdkiitoif  osi  Aa- 
tnhiAtlon  of  the  Optaisneof  VeaMftrim, 
CbevKlieir,  ft.  CItAe,  ond  ^Ujfuf  B«i- 
11^1.    ByChAita  Bfadarai.    §«<•.§§. 
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Alt.  I.  1.  Ltamt^  M  Pkfmohgff  Zoology^  Mt  rile  Ifaiural  Hittory  of 
Man^  dciivered  at  the  Royal  Collego  of  Surgeous.  By  W*  Law- 
rence, F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  AiMUonj  aod  Surgery  to  tho  CoUi^, 
&o«  dec.  SfQb  Londoiu  1923. 

9*  G€n€rai  LuHcatiaiUf  wkiek  reiaie  to  ike  Lam  of  Orgtmic  Life,. 
By  0iiiikl  Phngy  Member  of  the  Royal  Colkge  of  Surgeons, 
LondoQ.  6fo.pp.xvi.552«    London.  181 9* 

A  Iftta  Teiy  aagapioua  Philomath  and  Ahnanack-maker^ 
^^  whose  aaCroBcnnical  knowledge  of  the  heaTens  was  on- 
queationable,  atrangel j  aa  he  miatoi^  their  moral  aspect,  haa 
been  known  to  say,  that  he  could  never  be  brought  to  believe 
BO  great  an  absurdity  as  that  one  Being  could  uphold  and  eorem 
all  the  worlds  which  he  saw  through  his  telescope.  Young 
haa  saidf 

*  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad/ 

But  if  so.  Astronomy  has  had  a  hum  mopoftion  of  madmen 
among  her  votaiiea.  Those  who  would  nave  been  idolaters^in 
Chaldea,  have  in  Europe  only  been  something  woroo  atheists 
or  infidels.  And  not  Astronomy  alone^  but  every  department 
of  Physical  Science  has  exhibited  the  same  perpetual  struffKle 
on  the  part  of  ib»  wise  men  of  this  world,  to  exclude  wd 
from  his  own  universe,  either  by  the  deification  of  matter^  or 
by  erecting  it  into  a  final  cause.  To  annihilate,  if  possible^ 
that  vast,  onmipresenty  ever  pressing  idea  of  Deity,  to  bar  it 
out  from  all  tne  avenues  of  acience,  to  hide  firom  it*  at  leaa^ 
behind  the  stupendous  machinery  of  visible  nature,  haa  been . 
the  ceaseless  effort  of  infidel  mathematiciana,  infidel  geolo* 
gists,  and  in^del  anatomists.  And  die  greatest  service  which 
the  utmost  res^urches  of  science  have  renoered  to  the  world, 
has  been,  to  shew  how  utterly  this  is  impracticable,— to  illus« 
trate  at  once  the  neceasitar  nnd  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation; 
VouXVU.  N.  8.  2  0 
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necessary  inasmuch  as  by  no  othei' means  conld  human  wisdoai 
haye  found  out  God ;  true,  because  discoveries  in  science  which 
could  neyer  haye  been  calculated  upon  or  conceived  of  by  the 
authors  of  the  sacred  volume,  have  still  fumished  no  one  ob« 
jectian  against  its  truth,  which  is  incapable  of  a  solution 
perfectly -satisfactory  to  a  devout  inquirer. 

To  an  attempt  of  this  flagitious  nature,  an  attempt  to  convert 
Physiology  into  an  en^e  of  attack  a^nst  Christianity,  Mr. 
Lawrence's  volume  is  mdebted  for  all  its  notoriety.    Had  the 
Author  honestly  confined  himself  to  his  proper  business  as  a 
lecturer,  his  name  would  probably  never  have  been  heard  of  oitt 
of  die  profession.    Had  ne  trusted  to  his  abilities  to  conduct 
him  to  eminence  by  the  more  direct  and  honourable  mode  of 
scientific  or  literary  attainments,  he  might  have  remained  for 
life  among  the  m  voXAm  of  able  dissectors  and  phlebotomiats. 
But,  by  proclaiming  himself  an  infidel,  he  startea  at  once  into 
fame.    There  i^  no  other  way  in  which  moderate  talents  can 
be  made  to  ^  so  far  as  in  the  service  of  scepticism ;  none  in 
which  the  immediate  return  of  distinction  is  so  high  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intellectual  capitaL    These  French  nmds  will 
yield  from  six  to  eight  per  cent,  to^e  man  of  small  means, 
while  the  same  modicum  of  learning  and  ingenuity  employed  in 
the  regular  native  channels,  will  procure  for  its  possessor  onlj 
lawful  interest.    We  admit  that  tnis  does  not  hold  good  uni- 
versally.   There  are  some  circles  in  which  ainan  womd  not  be 
thought  of  much  more  highly  on  account  of  hm  discovering  a 
contempt  £cir  religion.    But  Mr.  Lawrence  calculaied  weU  upon 
the  character  of  his  audience.    He  knew  that,  as  the  nval  of 
Mr.  Abemethy,  he  could  escape  from  a  disadvantageous  com- 
parison, only  oy  becoming  his  antagonist,  by  leading  off  in  a 
totally  opposite  direction.    Could  he  but  aucceed  in  making 
Mr.  Ahemethv  ridiculous,  then,  Mr.  Lawrence  might  be  re- 
spectable. He  Knew,  too,  that  in  ihe  junior  part  of  his  audience^ 
just  let  loose  upon  London  at  the  expiration  of  their  appren^ 
iiceship,  these  e^sted  a  strong  predisposition  to  identiqr  the 
septic  with  the  philosopher;  tmii  many  would  be  eager (e 
attadi  themselves  to  the  teacher  who  sboold  hold  out  as  a 
bamu  to  his  scholars,  an  emancipation  from  the  shacides  tt 
religious  obligation.    Those  vriio  have  no  love  for  rdigien, 
would  gladly  escape  from  its  tenors.    Besides  which,  there  is 
something  not  a  litAe  flattering  at  once  to  the  self-love  and  to 
the  indolence  of  a  half-read,  half-ihinkine  youth,  in  the  idra  of 
having  a  toy al  road  opened  to  him,  through  the  dissecling- 
xoom,.to.the  whole  circle  of  physical  and  metaphysical  adfinee. 
And  how  fascinadng  is  even  that  professional   enthusiasm 
which  confessedly  stqmi  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  sobnetjria 
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^tfthnaliiiff  tike  importanea  of  his  ftraimte  pamiit !    For  tliiis 
fiiatya  Hr.  lAwrence : 

^  I  hope  to  have  convinced  you  Ihat  the  Zoological  study  of  inaii» 
'wliea  grouoded  on  a  knowledge  of  his  organization  and  functions,  and 
enlightened  by  the  analogies,  the  contrasts)  and  the  various  aids  afforded 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  animal  kingdom  in  general,  U  the  onfy 
tmeakM  If  wkick  m  ck^r  vmgkt  can  be  gained  ini9  human  nature^  into  the 
physical  and  moral  attributes,  the  comparative  powers^  the  liability  to 
cbiaoge  or  modification  of  the  individual,  the  race,  or  the  variety,  and 
consequently  into  the  frame,  capabilities,  and  destiny  of  the  species. 
Th^  principles  furnished  by  such  invesligatioDS  are  the  safest  guide  ta 
an  bmches  of  knowledge,  of  which  man  in  any  shape  is  the  object  i 
th^  only  guide  at  least  that  can  be  trusted  by  those  who  are  determined  ta 
#eaort  to  nature  for  themselves,  rather  than  blindly  adopt  established 
doctrines,  or  take  up  the  ready-made  notions  and  clever  systems,  so 
kindly  provided  for  thpse  who  are  too  indolent  or  too  timid  to  exercise 
their  own  observation  or  reason  on  these  important  topics.    Such 
ioquiriesi  I  will  venture  to  add,  afford  the  only  light  capable  of  directing 
us  through  the  dark  regions  of  metaphysics,  the  only  clue  to  direct  our 
emiree  through,  the  intricate  mazee  of  morals.    Can  we  hope  to  proceed 
aafely  in  legislation,  in  public  institutions,  in  education,  without  that 
acquaintance  with  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  the  subject  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  designed,  which  such  investigations  are  calculated 
to  supply/ 

It  is  evidwi  from  thia  passage,  for  what  description  of  audi-* 
enoe  diase  lectoiea  were  got  up.    Mr.  Lawrence  must,  indeed^ 
luiTe  fooned  a  vary  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  mental  enr 
dowmenta  of  his  pupik,  to  supi>ose  that  thia  sort  of  rant  wouldi 
not  put  lua  ohaiact^r  in  any  peril,  or  awaken  a  misgiving  in  the 
nainoa  of  hia  embryo  l^slators,  metaphysicians^  and  moralists^ 
touching  Ins  aam^.    We  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion,  that 
a  man  of  his  fmzxfg&i  and  philosophic^  mind  could  really 
give  into  this  fanaticiun.    This  foe  to  cjreeds,  this  believer  in 
ail   unbelief,  could  never  for  a  moment  be  the  dupe  of  a 
clmnera  whidi  outstrips  in  absurdity  the  wildest  dc^mas  that 
have  been  palmed  upon  human  credulity*     Could  we  for  a 
moment  imagine  him  to  be  quite  serious  in  asserting  that  com* 
parativa  anatomy  is  the  true  key  to  morals  andiegislatioiilf 
*  the  aafest  mm  in  all  branches  of  knowledge/ — ^we  should 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  reveries  of  the  alchemist.    They  were 
sober  and  rationai  in  comparison  with  the  pretensions  of  aur 
zoologico-ethical  philoaophers*  But  t)iat  Mr.  Lawrence  was  no$ 
quite  serious  when  he  penned  this  rhwsody,  is  plain  from  his 
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could  never  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  laboureof  the  fina'lAMltf 
and  physiologist.  An  immateriBl  and  spiritual  being  could  not  have 
been  discovered  amid  the  blood  and  filth  of  the  dissecting-room  ;  an^ 
the  very  idea  of  resorting  to  this  low  and  dirty  source  for  a  proof  of  so 
exalted  and  refined  a  truth,  is  an  illustration  of  what  we  daily  see,  the 
powerful  bias  that  professional  habits  and  the  exclusive  contemplation  of 
a  particular  subject  give  even  to  the  strongest  mindS| — an  illustratton  of 
that  aprit  de  metier  which  led  the  honest  currier  in  the  threateaed  city 
to  recommend  a  fortification  of  leather/ 

"Now,  although  more  than  five  hundred  pages  intenrene  be- 
tween these  two  passages,  and  it  is  possibk*  therefore,  that 
the  Author  might  have  changed  his  mind  in  the  interim,  or 
hare  for^tten  what  he  had  advanced, — for  there  are  other  per- 
sons besides  liars,  of  whom  it  holds  good,  that  they  need  have 
strong  memories, — yet,  we  rather  imagine  that  both  passages 
were  designed  to  have  a  specific  effect,  and  that  presuming 
upon  the  ingenuousness  of  his  auditory,  he  did  not  care  to 
sacrifice  to  oratorical  effect  his  own  consisteDcy.  In  the 
former  passage,  he  only  wished  to  throw  ridicme  on  Mr. 
Abemetny,  wno  has  been  so  absurd  as  to  carry  with  him  into 
the  dissectinff-room,  the  deductions  of  reason,  in  order  to 
interpret  by  them,  the  appearances  which  address  themselves 
to  otir  senses.  In  the  latter  paragraph,  our  Author  means  to 
shew,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  aiscoveries  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  soul  and  '  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals,' 
made  amid  the  blood  and  filth  of  the  dissecting-room,  provided 
the  sentiment  thus  brought  to  light,  be  as  low  and  dirty^as  its 
source.  The  powerful  bias  of  professional  habits,  is,  he  tells 
us,  conspicuous  in  the  man  who  '  confides  more  in  the  eye  of 
'  reason  than  in  that  of  sense.'  But  no  such  influence  is  sus- 
pected to  have  warped  his  own  mind,  when  he  would  erect 
brooks's  into  a  school  of  metaphysics  and  morals,  and  make 
us    believe   that  zoology  is  tne    key   to   legislation.     Or, 

Serhaps,  that  bias  is  to  be  deprecated,  only  when  it  takes  a 
irection  in  favour  of  established. doctrines:  it  has  a  ime  and 
salutary  operation  in  the  mind  of  the  infidel  physiologist. 

Mr.  Daniel  Pring's  work,  not  having  had  the  ^^ood  fortune 
to  be  pirated,  has  by  no  means  attracted  the  notonety  which  a 
Chancery  petition  has  conferred  on  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  Nor 
does  it  stand  any  chance  of  becoming  popular  out  of  the  pro- 
fession, being  by  far  too  profound  for  unscientific  readers.  We 
have  often  regretted  that  the  ^ood  old  custom  of  writing  medi- 
cal works  in  latin,  has,  in  this  illiterate  age,  fallen  into  disuse. 
But  if  medical  writers  would  but  adopt  Mr.  Pring^i  style  as 
their  model,  they  need  not  employ  a  dead  langvusge.  His  En^- 
lishf  to  be  intelligible  to  the  vulgar,  stands  quite  as  mach  la 
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laeed  of  a  translation.  Yet,  the  work  displayB  no  ordinary' 
powers  of  thought,  and  a  eonsiderable  share  both  of  fancy  and 
of  acuteness.  It  is,  indeed,  ti  sort  of  physiological  romance ; 
yet,  like  other  romances,  founded  on  facts.  That  is  to  say,  it 
IS  (ijrpoUiesis,  not  indeed  founded  upon,  but  attaching  itself  to 
tbe  deductions  of  experim^atal  science ;  a  parasitical  theory 
flseeking  the  support  of  facts,  but  having  no  natural  connexicm 
imHk  them.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Pring^  speculations  form  a 
contrast  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  mode  of  philosonhising.  '  To  those 

*  "who  take  the  present  fashion  for  a  model,'  sajs  Mr.  Pring, 
'  or  who  cannot  conceive  any  other  mode  of  mquiring  into 
'  physical  subjects  than  by  experiment,  an  abstract  or  specu* 

*  lative  work  must  appear  at  least  impertinent,  if  not  absurd  or 

*  monstrous.'  Neveitheless,  as  to  the  main  point,  the  exclud- 
ing so  far  as  possible  '  the  real  agency  of  a  Deity*  from  physi* 
ological  phenomena,  and  setting  up  science  as  the  antagonist 
of  faith,  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Pring  may  be  considered  as 
ipvorthy  coadjutors,  notwithstanding  they  take  a  method  some* 
ipvhat  different.  The  former  is  for  making  eye-sight  his  ulti- 
mate guide ;  the  latter  relies  on  abstract  reasoning.  The  one 
talks  more  like  a  modem  French  infidel ;  the  other  like  an  old 
Pagan  atheist.  There  is  more  absurdity,  yet  more  of  an  im- 
posing semblance  of  profundity,  about  Mr.  Pring.  There  is 
more  malignity,  as  well  as  more  flippancy,  in  the  infidelity  of 
Mr.  Lawrence. 

Both  these  gentiemen,  it  is  remarkable,  set  out  with  an 
attempt  to  press  philology  into  their  service.  Mr.  Pring  has 
taken  the  hmt  for  his  leading  axiom,  from  the  ingenious  me- 
thod of  the  Philosopher  of  Furley.  The  initial  sentence  of 
the  first  book,  in  which  he  lays  down  his  *  general  principles' 
respecting  truth  and  causation,  is  as  follows : 

*  As  the  word  **  truth"  is  used  in  general,  there  is  nothing  further 
meant  by  it  than  that  it  is  synonymous  with  *'  belief.''  Our  religion  is 
called  the  trvt  religion :  we  esteem  Christ  to  be  above  Mahomet :  a 
Turk  says  his  is  the  ^rtie  religion,  yet  he  conceives  Mahomet  to  be 
greater  than  Chrisu' 

There  is  sometiiinff  very  admirable,  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
this  exordium  to  a  physiological  inquiry.  Its  strict  pertinency 
may  not  at  first  signt  appear ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out 
the  Author's  intention,  what  he  labours  to  establish  is,  that  all 
'  trath  is  relative  ;'  tlutt  is  to  say,  tmth  is  opinion,  or  the  sum 
total  of  opinions,  founded  on  experience  and  consciousness. 
All  our  tnoughts  must,  he'  says,  be  broueht  to  this  test,  owif 
experience.  The  Turkish  creed  and  the  Christian  faith  rest  on 
precisely  the  same  basis— opinion.    But  the  creed  of  Mr.  Prin|^ 
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has  tbt  advMiteg*  of  being  foimd^  '  ohakgucidtefimtm^!  and 
moi  %  br  more  vefiaed  and  ^Uosopoical  kind  than  either  ; 
being  aUied,  more  eioselr  than  to  ,%m  oihec  known  ayftem,  to 
the  eaoteric  fieuth  of  the  tiiramiss.  ^  believes  in  the  existence 
of  a  I>eity ;  not  the  Creator  of  all  lihingi,  for  thfit,  he  dieirs, 
God  coida  not  ^msibly  be.  God  ia  but  aname  for  an  unknown 
OMiae.  '  A  Divine  aeencyis  aasisned  to  begin  where  analyBiev 
^  or  the  knowledge  of  cantes,  ena9 ;'  and  therefore,  it  kofftm*, 
'  that  the*  asnened  extent  of  the  iniuence  of  the  Deity,  n  ab- 
*.  aohitebf  abridged  aa  science  advances  ^  for  as  known  canaes 
*  are  de^reloped,  liie  wnknown  ceases  to  be  supposed/  Mr. 
Prmg's  object,  therefore*  is  fo  develop  th^e  physical  canaes, 
in  reference  to  the  laws  of  organic  ufe,  so  as  to  exclude,  if 
he  can,  from  the  whole  extent  of  physiological  science,  the 
inflqenoe  of  the  Deity*  And  seeing  that  this  achievement  doea 
not  lie  within  the  power  of  expenmental  philosophy,  he 
has  called  in  the  aid  of  an  atheistic  speculation;  the  leading 
foa^tnres  of  v^ch»  so  for  as  any  thing  ao  shadowy  and  ahape- 
less  can  be  said  to  possess  features,  are,  the  eternity  of  matr 
ter,  said  the  pie^existwice  of  Causes  anterior  and  superior  to 
the  Deity.  Had  this  volume  made  its  appearance  before  Mr. 
Pevcy  Bysshe  Shelley  began  his  poetical  career,  we  should 
have  entertained  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Daniel  Prin^  had  been  hia 
tutor,  his  Bolingbroke.  But  Mr.  Pring  is  a  poet  himselC  though 
he  has  not  chosen  to  rhapsodize  in  metre. 

The  foHowing  is  part  only  of  a  long  rhapsody,  which  can- 
not be  easily  paralleled  in  modem  literatose,  muesa  it  be  1^ 
some  of  the  passages  m  '*  The  Revolt  of  Islam.'* 

'  Great  Nature,  by  whatevd*  name  expressei,  it  is  to  thee  I  sddreaa 
myself!  lliee  I  contemplate  I  thou  art  my  theme:  but  where  b^n  to 
thinky  where  beglo  to  spealL  of  theie  f  I  view,  at  nighi^  a  iai]^  expanse 
of  hill  and  dale,  shaded  with  trees,  clad  in  loxariant  wdare;  or 
naked*  sighing  at  the  rude  attacks  of  wintry  blasts.  Imagination  paints 
the  extent  beyond,  where  earth  is  mottled  by  other  shapes  sod  clothing, 
"with  other  animals  to  eiyoy  her  fruits.  From  this  terrestrial  scene,  the 
view  ascends  to  those  revolving  orbs,  this  lofty  dome,  adorned  with  stan 
and  planets.  These  things  I  contemplate,  and  wopder.  Nature,  at  the 
vastness  of  thy  space  and  works ;  riiy^silence  breathes  into  my  soul ; 
aH  is  immensity,  engenderiag  wonder.  ¥sc  this  first  imfMssioo  once 
abated,  a  speck  of  thy  pfodoction,  with  facoltiea,  the  oApring  of  thy 
iouaty,  presumes  to  soaa  thy  methods»and  pry  impeiiineatly  into  ways 
which  thou  hast  studied  to  coaceal*  But  forgive  the  trespass,  it  is  love 
of  thee  that  prompts  the  curipus  iiiral,  and  guides  my  tbooghts  asbays 
H  is  thy  work,  that  they  should  adore  thee ;  take  it,  tjierefofe,  not  amin, 
that  falling  from  the  amasement  which  is  first  inspired  by  thee,  I  seek 
|o  ItDOw  at  least  thy  scheme,  though  iftioirant  of  my  means,  thy  instnii 
iiiaQtSy  and  subtler  agencies/ 
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.  '  Thy  moineoieiits  Qve  birth  to  lime^  yei  ihj  existence  acknowledget 
no  period ;  thou  hast  made  time^  aad  wHt  hot  be  obedient  to  thy  cf^a* 
ture :  we  boast  some  records  of  thy  existence,  and  presume  tb  kiCk  (fate 
to  thy  beginning ;  but  if  then  thou  didst  comtnence^  from  wb^ce  de^ 
rived  ?  or  how  start  forth  from  nothing  f  Thy  own  nature,  thy  inherent 
and  proper  forces,  had  no  share  in  th/ origination,  fbr  thdt'wbuld  be 
to  date  thy  actions  previous  to  thy  birth*  How  then  didst  thoubegin  ^ 
Methinfcy  the  spirit  of  the  hiUs,  at  the  question,  shaken  him'  from  his 
beloved  repose ;  himself,  a  part,  speaks  with  a  commissioned  voice  the 
lasiguage  of  the  whole ;  yet  it  is  a  voice  soft  and  sweet,  it  floats  like  a* 
aephyr,  and  is  beard  only  in  the  stillness  of  the  world  i  it  is  a  whisper 
tothesouli  which  swelb  when  it  comprehends  the  great  idea,  and 
echoes  thus  the  truth,  in  accents  of  its  own.  **  Search  not  when  that, 
began  which  has  always  been ;  aaes  and  ages  have  revolved,  myriads  oC 
^dianges  have  been  wrought,  wrms  have  been  made,  endured;  and 
vanished ;  destruction  has  succeeded  quickly  to  creation ;  yet  Nature- 
was*  before  all  this ;  her  processes  were  repeated  in  periods  infinite, 
which  thou,  with  a  capacity  for  finitlB  purposeSi  nnderstandest  not,  but 
must  still  think  true." 

'  What  sum  of  adnriratiotr  is  sufficient  for  Uiis  grand  woHd^  enclosing' 
inlrself  anendkss  series  of  forms  and  combinations  (  Existence  still* 
springing  from  itself,  and- by  itself  perpetuated;  whose  beginning  no* 
tmie  has  witnessed,' whose  end  no  period  will  define;  existing. wiUlOtt^ 
our  knowledge  how ;  describing  various  shapes,  pursuing  various  chan* 
ges,  none  occurring  but  existence  still  compels ;  all  enduring  in  their 
present,  or  in  other  forms,  because  existence  has  no  poner  to  be  no^ 
thing:    pp  51—3. 

Our  readers  have  by  iSe&%  time  had  quitfe  enough  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Pring ;  and  aome  of  them  may  even  be  disposed  to 
think  his  case  one  that  demanded  a  medical,  radier  than  a 
critical  notice.  We  will  not  vouch  for  the  Author's  sanity,  for 
certiBLinly  hehas  beetimiilty,  in  tJiis  volume,  of  a  literary  7^/0 ' 
de  se.  The  work  has,  nowerer,  found  admirers ;  and  we  know 
not  on  what  fair  ground  its  Author  could  be  brought  in  mn^- 
cmnpos,  while  they  should  be  allowed  to  pass  for  men  in  their 
sober  senses.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  illiberality  which 
might  be  charged  on  such  an  attempt  to '  develop  the  unknown 
'  cause'  of  thia  stranse  production, — although,  on  Mr.  Prine's 
own  principles,  shomd  a  majority  concur  in  the  belief  that  ne 
is  maid,  the  thin^.mustbe  true,  and  nuul  as  a  March  bare  He 
must  be, — ^yet  still,  we  should  greatly  mistake,  were  we  to 
suppose  that  a  man  must  be  insane,  because  he  chatters  non- 
sense and  impiety,  and  rhapsodizes,  and'  philosophizes  like 
Mr.  Pring.  Tnere  is  too  much  method  in  tnis  madness ;  and^ 
unhappily,  the  known  influence  of  moral  causes  in  nerverting 
tlie  intellect,  presents  too  ready  an  explanation  or  the  phe« 
Uomenon,  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  an  unknown  cause,  or 
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to  justify  US  in  dismiMing  the  yolmne  as  the  unintdUgenl  eflfb- 
eion  of  a  man  discharged  from  moral  accountabili^  I^  the 
Tisitation  of  God. 

We  return  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  He»  too,  like  Mr.  Pring«  mast 
needs  call  in  physiology  to  clear  the  ground  for  his  specu- 
lations. 

*  Ufe/  he  tells  us,  *  using  the  word  id  its  popular  and  general  sense, 
vhick  at  the  same  time  it  the  omhf  rational  and  uUelUgible  one,  is  merely 
the  active  state  of  the  animal  structure.  It  includes  the  notions  of  sen- 
satioUf  motion,  and  those  ordinary  attributes  of  living  beings  which  an 
obvious  to  common  observation.  It  dtnotei  what  it  appereat  to  our 
oemet ;  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  ofispring  of  metaphysical  subtl^jr, 
or  immaterial  abstractions,  without  a  complete  departure  from  its  origi- 
nal acceptation, — without  obscuring  and  confusing  what  k  otherwise 
clear  and  intelligible.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  inform  his  pupils*  that  the  Latin  amhna 
'  comes  from  the  Greek  «pi/m«,  uind,  and  diat  tfiritus  also  means 
*  merely  breath  ;*  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Grreek  vmv^.^ 
'  And  this/  he  says*  '  is  the  original  sensible  object,  out  of 
'  which  all  the  abstractions  and  fancies*  all  the  verbal  sophis- 
'  try  and  metaphysical  puzzles,  about  spirit*  have  proceeded.* 

*  Anatomy  and  physiology  should  be  cultivated  together :  we  should 
combine  observation  of  the  function  with  examination  of  the  organisa- 
tion. The  subjects  are  often  distinctly  treated  in  books :  let  not*  how- 
ever, this  unnatural  separation  lead  you  into  the  error  of  viewing  the 
vital  manifestations  as  something  independent  of  the  oigpmisation  in  which 
they  occur.  Bear  in  mind,  that  every  organ  has  its  living  phenomena 
and  its  use,  and  that  the  chief  ultimate  object,  even  of  anatomy*  is  to 
learn  the  nature  of  the  function ;— on  the  other  hand,  that  every  action 
of  a  living  being  must  have  its  organic  apparatus.  There  is  no  diges- 
tion without  an  alimentary  cavity;  no  biliary  secretion  without  some 
kind  of  liver ;  no  thovght  without  a  brain. 

*  To  talk  of  life  as  independent  of  an  animal  body,— to  speak  of  a  fono- 
tion  without  reference  to  an  appropriate  organ, — ^is  physiologically  absurd. 
It  is  in  opposition  to  the  evidences  of  our  senses  and  rational  foculties ; 
it  is  looking  for  an  effect  without  a  cause.  We  might  as  reasonably  e&« 
pect  day-light  while  the  sun  is  below  the  horison.  What  should  we 
think  of  abstracting  elasticity,  cohesion,  gravity,  and  bestowing  on  them 
a  separate  existence  from  the  bodies  in  which  those  properties  are  seen  f 


^  This  is  the  gentleman  who*  in  a  note  to  his  first  page«  soeeriogly 
talks  of .  Mr. .  Abemethy's  early  letsont  in  anatomy.  *  When  we  con* 
'.  aider,'  he  says,  *  that  the  audience  to  whom  these  Lectures  were  de> 
*  livercd,  comprised  the  venerable  elders  of  our  profession,  the  general 
f  body  4)f .  London  .surgeonsp  and  the  students  of  dia  several  schoob  e( 
f  Ipsdicins/ A^.  11. 
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'  Before  we  enter  into  any  ai^ument  on  the  general  anbject, 
we  must  prenuse  a  few  remarEs  on  the  dogmatism  by  ^  wnidi 
the  aboTe  passage  is  characterised.  This  is  not  quite  the 
spirit  of  a  pnilosopber.  Such  shallow  assertions  might  impose  on 
a  student  of  the  first  year^  when  taken  by  surprise,  and  anxious^ 
above  all  things,  not  to  fall  into  a  pbysiologic^Ed  absurdity. 
They  might  pass  unexamined  and  undoubted  in  the  lecture* 
room.  But  Mr.  Lawrence's  name  will  have  no  such  charm  with, 
the  public.  An  infidel  dogmatist  is,  of  all  dogmatists, 
the  most  insufferable,  because  what  he  is  so  positive  about,  ia 
— ^non-existence,  negation :  what  he  is  so  peremptory  in  assert- 
ing, is,  \Mdoubt9.  Whatever  reasons  tne  Materialist  might 
have  to  urge  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  '  there  is  no' 
'  thought  without  a  Drain,'  it  is,  in  tne  nature  of  thin^,  impoa» 
aible,  tnat  he  could  demonstrate  his  negative  position.  He 
may  imagine  himself  authorised  to  withhold  his  oelief  from  a 
tenet  which  he  considers  as  xiot  resting  upon  the  evidence » 

3>propriate  to  physical  science,  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
ut  neither  the  inductive  philosophy  nor  commonnsense  would 
teach  a  man  stoutly  to  affirm  the  impossibility  of  a  thing 
which,  if  not  proved  to  exist,  cannot  be  proved  not  to  exist,, 
or  to  maintain  the  certainty  of  what,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thinff,  eludes  the  observation  of  the  senses.  If  the  position, 
thatlife  is  independent  of  organization,  involved  acontnuiiction 
in  terms,  he  might  safely  affirm  that  it  could  not  be  true.  But 
then,  it  would  not  only  be  '  physiologically  absmrd,'  but  meta-. 
physically  and  theologically  absurd  too.  For,  however  Mr.' 
Xawrence  majr  think  to  save  appearances  by  such  cant  phrases 
as  '  physiologically  speaking/  and  by  exhorting  his  pupils  to 
bear  m  mind,  that '  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  soul  and  its 
'  separate  existence  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  physiological 
'  question,' — a  physiological  absurdity,  if  it  means  any  thin^, 
means  a  physical  contradiction ;  and  a  real  <contradiction  m 
physics,  cannot  be  a  theological  truth.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  is  true,  theologically  speakine,  cannot  be  absurd,  physio- 
logically speaking,  because  two  different  truths  cannot  con* 
tradict  eacn  other,  which  would  be  for  truth  to  contradict  itself.. 
Unless,  therefore,  Mr.  Lawrence  could  prove  that  the  theological 
doctrine  of  the  soul  implies  a  physical  contradiction,  sucn  aa 
would  be  involved  in  the  assertion  that  2  and  2  maJce  6,  he 
could  have  no  possible  ground  for  affirming  the  physiological 
absurdity  of  its  separate  existence,  even  on  his  own  principles* 
His  dogmatism  is  as  unphilosophicnd  as  it  is  indecent. 

But,  if  the  nature  and  separate  existence  of  the  soul  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  physiological,  question,  which,  in  a 
certain  sense  we  admit,  wny  mix  up  negative  assertions  re- 
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apectKDB  its  nature  with  such  inyeatigalioBe  ?  This  ie  wbal  we 
blame  Mr.  Lawrence  for ;  not  for  his  infidel  opinions«r  for  which 
he  must  answer  at  another  tribunal.  Her0  is  a  man  who  tells 
you  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  thin^  for  which  he  has  not 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  yet  carries  his  rash  and  crude 
speculations  into  a  subject  wholW  foreign  from  his  inquiries^ 
and  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  observation*  And  he  does 
this  in  a  way  adapted  to  prejudice  his  pupils  against  any  other 
mode  of  investigation,  or  species  of  evidence.  It  is  on  tlua 
we  found  our  charge  of  sinister,  of  deliberately,  frreligious  in- 
tention. He  tells  them,  that  die  theological  doctrine  of  aa 
immaterial  spirit  is  '  in  opposition  to  their  senses  and  ra- 
''  tional  faculties.'  A  manifest  falsehood,  but»  if  credited,  of 
no  use  whatever  in  their  inquiries  into  animal  structure  and* 
fimction.    We  defy  Mr.  Lawrence  to  shew  that  a  single  conse- 

Jnence  of  the  sligntest  scientific  or  practical  value,  could  be 
educed  from  the  alleged  fact,  that  tnere  is  no  thought  with* 
out  a  brain.  He  will  not  seriously  contend,  that  a  firm  beUevei 
in  the  Hunterian  doctrine  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  theo* 
logical  doctrine  of  the  soul,  may  not  be  as  skilfiu  a  practitioner 
aM  as  profound  a  physiologist,  as  the  most  inveterate  mate* 
rialist.  lliat  the  vital  principle,  or  the  animal  function  of  life,  or 
whatever  else  it  be  termed,  is  incapable  of  manifesting  itself 
in  man  independent  of  organization,  is  admitted  on  all  hands : 
the  connexion  between  them  is  undeniable.  And  this  acknow^ 
ledffed  connexion  explains  all  the  phenomena  of  life  just  as 
wdS,  and  answers  every  jihysiolosical  purpose  just  as  well,  as 
the  notion  of  die  Materialist,  who  c(mfounds  connexion  with 
identity,  who  affirms  that  fhnction  is  a  mere  effect  of  an  unin- 
telligent cause,  and  that  an  appamtus  is  not  a  meiins,  but  a 
power.  These  absurdities  of  nis  are,  therefore,  gratuitous  ab« 
surdities.  He  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  give  toe  lie  to  the 
Soriptores  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  And  on  thi4 
account,  his  conduct  as  a  Lecturer  is  wholly  inexcusable,  be* 
cause  no  motive,  at  least  no  good  motive,  can  be  assigned 
for  his  stepping  beyond  the  line  of  a  prudent  neutiali^  on 
subjects  professedly  foreign  fiom  his  inquiries. 

Will  it  be  urged  in  defence  of  our  I^ctureiv  that  he  has 
but  translated  and  retailed  the  doctrines  of  the  French  physi-» 
ologists  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  has  been  iimd- 
vertently  mided  by  his  admimtion  of  Bichat,  and  other  men 
to  whom  science  is  neatly  indebted,  ii^  these  atheistical  entMs  ? 
Were  the  plea  valid,  it  would  amount  to  no  better  defence 
than  is  set  up.by  the  utterer  of  forged  notes,  that  he  is  not  so 
bad  as  the  roiger.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  Author  has 
jreiaedthese  articles  of  disbelief,  his  dogmatitNBU  his  ungaa* 
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flemanly  abuse  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  his  labcmons  reiteration  <^ 
the  lessons  of  infidelity,  while  they  shew  that  he  has  not  erred 
tbrotigh  inadvertence,  deprive  him  of  all  claim  to  our  indid« 
gence  or  respect.  He  may  suppress  his  work,  or  he  may  re** 
publish  it,  according  as  sordia  calculations  or  a  regard  for  his 
own  character  may  dictate.  We  anticipate  little  permanent 
harm  from  its  circulation ;  for  the  argumentation  is  too  flimsy 
to  stand  the  test  of  perusal.  But  he  cannot  undo  the  barm  1^ 
may  have  done  in  toe  lecture-room,  where,  taking  advantage 
of  flie  ignorance  and  the  passions  of  the  young  men  whose  in*' 
struction  was  confided  to  hun,  he  has  undermined  their  religiouA 
principles,  and  encoun^ed  them  to  shake  off  the  restraints  im* 
posed  oy  the  hope  and  £:ead  of  an  hereafter.  This  part  of  hia 
conduct,  had  these  lectures  never  passed  the  press,  would  have 
stamped  his  character  with  the  proad  mark  of  execration. 
And  unless  the  rank  of  the  culprit  is  to  be  the  criterion  of 
guilty  Carlile,  in  comparison  with  such  a  man,  is  a  venial  of^- 
fender  against  society. 

But  how  stands  the  question  of  Materialism?  It  is  a  very 
old  doctrine,  as  every  school-boy  knows ;  and  the  sects  of 
materialists  have  been  almost  as  numerous  and  as  various  as  the 
denominations  of  Christendom.  There  were  the  Epicurean 
materialists,  who  ascribed  every  thing  to  atoms  and  chance, 
whose  absurdities  have  been  immortalized  by  Lucretius ;  the 
Peripatetic  materialists,  who  discavded  chuice  and  atoms  in 
favour  of  a  nee  quid,  nee  quantum,  nee  quale,  and  an  eternal^ 
ever-shifting  necessity ;  and  the  believers  in  the  Stratonio 
doctrine  of  libratiom.  In  modem  times,  we  have  had  the 
thinking  matter  of  Hobbes  and  Spinosa,  the  vibrations  of  Hart* 
ley,  and  the  immaterial  matter  and  soul-sleeping  scheme  of 
Priestley.  The  chief  difference  between  these  several 
schools  and  ike  French  arganologists,  is,  that  the  latter  would 
transfer  the  doctrme  of  Materialism  from  metaphysics  to 
physiology ;  sahstiluting  organization  for  the  atoms,  or  cor** 
puscles,  or  emanatioas,  or  subtile  fluids  of  the  old  philosophersi^ 
and  making  the  soul  a  palpable  thinking  substance,— a  modjfi* 
cation  of 'medullaiy  matter/  Life  itself  is,  it  seems,  nothing 
but  organization  set  in  motion:  'it  is,'  sajs  M.  Bichat,  'Ihe 
'  assemblage  of  thope  Amotions  which  resist  death/  Thought 
and  volition  are  but  frmctions  of  the  animal,  constituting  part 
of  his  life,  and  produced  by  his  organization  :  they  are  merely 
certain  states  or  activities  of  the  brain,  developments  of  certain 
vital  properties  resident  in  the  structure. 

There  is  an  end,  then,  to  the  fine-spun  notion  of  a  subtile» 
ethereal  matter,  a  breaih,  a  mufm,  wnich  was  once  imagined 
tko  be  thin  emn^  to  think*    This  metaphysical  soul  is  as  great 
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an  abflnrdity,   ^  physiologically  speaking/  as  the  theological 
soul  referrea  to  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan.    The  whole  difference 
between  solid,  inert,  gravitating  matter,  and  perceptive,  think- 
ing, feeling  matter,  is— organization.   If  a  cabbage  had  a  brain, 
it  would  think  as  well  as  we  do.  But  thought  does  not  enter  into 
the  assemblage  of  its  functions,  and  therefore  it  must  remain 
content  with  vegetative  life.     Thus,  our  ph^iological  mate- 
rklists  would  at  least  do  us  the  service  or  nddin?  us  of  tfie 
metaphysicians.    Theirs  is  Materialism  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  meanest  capacity.  *  Abstruse  disouisitions  on  the 
necessary  properties  of  matter  and  spirit,  the  aoctrine  of  a  vU 
inertut  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  theoiy  of  a  mutual  penetration 
of  matter,  on  the  other,  are  within  the  compass  of  the  »>iinlging 
fbnctions  of  but  few  happily  constituted  organs.    But,  that  the 
bndn  secretes  thought,  just  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,  is  an  as- 
sertion so  easy  and  familiar  as  to  require  only  a  usual  degree 
of  activity  in  uie  medullary  organ,  or  of  delicacy  of  fibre#  in 
order  to  its  being  instantaneously  perceived. 

When  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  was  fonuerly  agi- 
tated, the  question  was,  whether  the  thinking  principle  must 
not  needs  have  a  material  vehicle ;  and  it  was  at  least  a  harm- 
less fancy  which  endowed  it  with  a  finer  body  of  thin  air,  to  pre- 
vent its  escaping  altogether  from  the  relations  of  time  and 
place,  and  becoming  a  vag^ue  and  boundless  entity.  But  now, 
we  need  notrack  imagination  to  provide  a  vehicle  rare  enough 
for  the  disembodied  spirit:  such  shadowy  matter  would  not 
answer  its  purpose.  To  talk  of  a  vehkk  for  the  spirit,  whether 
aerial  or  fleshly,  would  be  as  physiologically  absurd,  as  to  talk 
of  a  vehicle  for  elasticity.  It  is  the  nerves,  blood,  and  medul- 
lary matter  tbat  think ;  and  when  these  are  deprived  of  their 
vital  properties,  the  man  undergoes  a  chemical  decomposition, 
in  which  the  soul  escapes,  like  calorie,  and  mixes  with  inert 
and  unorganised  matter.  The  epitaph  which  a  wag  wrote  oa 
the  most  distinguished  of  modern  Pyrrhonists,  womd  seem  to 
be,  after  all,  no  joke,  but  a  most  accurate  account  of  the 
Uohgical  catastrophe. 

<  Here  lie  comprett  in  oaken  cbest. 

Or  here  did  once  at  least  lie. 
The  bIood|  and  veins,  and  bones,  and  brains^ 

And  soul  of  Dr.  Priesdey.' 

The  hypothesis  of  Materialism,  (for  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  hypothesis,)  will  not  require  a  moment's  examination  in 
order  to  the  detection  of  its  fallacy,  from  any  one  that  receives 
the  testimony  of  Pivine  Inspiration  respecting  the  separate 
state,  and  the  immediate  transition  of  the  soul  of  the  believer  to 
the  presence  of  Christ    This  source  of  evidence,  how  un^ 
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litifectory  soever  to  the  man  who  perversely  demands  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  spirit, — ^like  a  blind  man  who 
shduld  call  for  anricular  demonstration  of  the  light  of  the  sun 
or  the  beauty  of  colour, — the  direct  mode  of  proof  supplied  by 
Revelation  will  be  tliat  to  which  the  Christian  will  first  and  last 
recur,  as  the  basis  of  his  assurance  that  when  absent  from  the 
body  he  shall  be  present  with  the  Lord.  But  it  is  some  satis* 
&ction  to  be  able  to  demolish  the  vain  pretences  of  a  spurious 
and  arrogant  philosophy ;  and  this  may  be  done  without  going 
very  deep  into  either  mathematical  or  physiological  specur 
lations. 

Every  one  knows,  without  the  aid  of  a  definition,  what  idea 
we  mean  to  convey  by  the  words  matter  and  mind.  Between 
the  objects  which  i  see,  hear,  or  feel,  whose  sensible  qualities 
of  size,  shape,  colour,  and  texture,  I  think  of  as  makine  up 
their  essence;  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  wnicn 
I  am  conscious,  and  which,  ttoxsk  my  own  consciousness, 
I  learn  to  ascribe  to  others  ;^-between  these  two  different 
classes  of  things,  I  make  not  an  arbitrary,  but  a  necessary  dis* 
tinction,  when  I  consider  the  first  as  properties  or  forms  of  mat* 
ter,  the  latter  as  acts  of  mmd.  Of  matter,  I  inevitably  think  as 
having  some  form,  and  occupying  some  place,  as  discernible  by 
its  sensible  qualities  of  extension,  figure,  and  soliditj;  nor 
can  I  divest  it  of  these  qualities  in  idea,  without  depriving  it  of 
its  existence,  without  reducing  it  to  nothing.  But  of  thought^ 
or  the  thinking  principle,  I  cannot  imagine  otherwise  than  Uiat 
it  is  invisible,  intangible,  without  figure  or  solidity,  occupying 
no  space,  incapable  of  analysis ;  that  is,  having  no  parts.  What 
matter  is,  or  What  mind  is,  I  cannot  define  any  better  than  that 
they  are  the  assembla^  of  these  opposite  properties — the  pro* 
perties  of  which  I  obtain  a  knowledge  by  means  of  my  senses, 
and  the  properties  whidi  have  no  relation  to  my  senses, 
but  which  belong  to  my  conscious  self.  Now,  when  the  philo- 
sopher tells  me  &at  it  is  the  same  substance  to  which  both 
these  different  sorts  of  properties  belong,  .and  that  I  am  only 
thinking  matter,  I  must  ask  him  in  the  first  place.  What 
does  he  mean  by  matter  ?  There  must  be  at  least  wonder-* 
fiiUy  different  kinds  of  matter,  for  one  sort  to  be  distinguifi^ed 
from  another  sort  by  opposite  qualities,  which  I  cannot  even 
conceive  of  as  attaching  to  the  same  Uiing.  And  if  boUi  are 
matter,  it  might  still  be  very  convenient,  for  distinction's  sake, 
to  call  the  one  sort  of  matter,  matter,  and  the  other  sort,  mind. 

But  this,  we  are  told,  would  be  physiologically  absurd,  since 
mind  is  not  a  different  substance,  but  t)nly  a  result  of  a  certain 
Oiodification  of  matter  called  omLni^ation,  which  distinguishes, 
live  matter  from  dead  matter,    mtboth  are  matter ;  for  matter 
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is  everf  thii^»  and  every  thing  is  matter.    Aecoiding  to  this 
deflnitionj — and  we  can  assure  oar  readers  it  is  the  most  i^hilo- 
eophical  one  we  have  been  able  to  deduce  from  ihe  writingB  of 
the  Materialists, — ^there  is  no  denying  that  mind  is  matter^  be^ 
cause  it  is  something.  But  what  is  this  same  thing  life,  which  we 
find  attaching  to  certain  portions  of  organized  matter?  Heieisa 
new  pnncipie,  net  essential  to  matter,  because  I  can  think  of 
matter  ss  destitute  of  it^  and  perceive  it  to  be  actually  destitute 
of  it  in  the  gteater  variety  of  its  forms.    It  is  therefore  a  prin-* 
eiple  distinct  from  its  essence ;  not  necesssjy  to  its  identity, 
for  organized  matter  may  become  deprived  of  this  principle, 
^M  yet,  retain  for  a  while  its  sensible  quajities ;  but  aa  aeci- 
4ent  attaching  to  matter, — a  new  propertv  superinduced  mpQu 
it.    What  is  wis  property  1    la  it  maierial  or  immaterial  ? 

life,  savs  M.  Bichat,  is  '  an  assemblage  of  iimctions;'  '  a 
^  suni  total  of  functioas,'  savs  Sir  Churles.  Meigan;  ^the  re- 
sult of  their  exercise,'  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  or  '  rae  result  of 
'  the  peculiar  composition  which  distinguishes  living  bodies  ;* 
'  an  organic  spirit,  savs  Mr.  Pring;  '  the  peculiar  condition  of 
'  mode  of  existence  or  living  beings,'  says  the  Author  of  the 
article  life  in  Reec^s  Cyclopedia;  '  union  and  cooperation  pf 
'  soul  with  body,*  says  the  jPrince  of  Lexicographers.    And  if 
in  this  last  definition,  which  is  all  the^better  for  being  somewhat 
loose,  and  is  as  correct  as  any^«*«the  Dr.  may  seem  to  favour 
the  notion,  that  to  talk  of  life  as  independent  of  an  animal  body  is 
incorrect,  he  has  sixteen  other  defimtions  behind,  which  tell  the 
other  way.    But  what  light  do  any  or  all  of  these  definitions 
throw  on  the  subject?    Mr.  Rennell,  in  his  Remarks  on  Seep* 
ticism,  defines  Life,  or  active  existence,  to  be  '  inherent  ac* 
'  tivity.'    But  this,  aeain,  is  only  putting  a  part  of  an  iden 
fbr  the  whole ;  the  fi^iiut  of  almost  all  attempts  at  metaphysical 
definition :  it  expliuns  nothing.    The  fact  is,  that  we  use  the 
word  in  all  Dr.  Johnson's  seventeen  difierent  aeceptatioas ;  and 
the  attempt  to  fix  it  to  any  one,  leads  onlv  to  ooooiisioo.    It  ia 
t  condition,  a  mode,  an  assemblage  of  tunctions,  a  series  of 
phenomena,  a  system,  a  result,  an  energy,  a  spirit ;  it  is  ac* 
tivity,  vitality,  it  is — life. 

But  what  is  the  piinciple  on  which  those  functions  of  org^ 
niied  bo£es which  we  call  their  life,  depend?  '  On  organic 
'  zatioo,'  say  die  Materialists :  life  is  an  attribute  of  or^abed 
matter.  But  an  organ  is  an  instrumenty  and  organizatioB  ie 
only  a  system  of  instruments,  or  tm  orderly  arrmgement  of 
parts.  How  comes  that  series  of  functions  whidi  we  call  life, 
to  be  exercised  by  that  intern  of  parts  which  we  call  organw 
zittion?  It  is  not  a  property  of  matter  m  matter,  to  live*  or. 
even  to  move;  hot  is  it  a  necessary  property  of  oigiywed. 
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uiMir/ since  l]iat  inay  oeafte  to  lire,  and  it  iheti  otty  Mtvms 
to  the  nstnrai  state  of  matter,  which  is  inert.  How»  then; 
ean  a  mere  different  arrangement  of  matter,  confer  on  ita]mH 
perty  Ae  very  opposite  to  that  which  belones  to  its  nature  1 
To  answer.  Because  it  is  organized,  is  absnrd,  since,  were  its 
oigaiiization  the  canse  of  its  ufe,  an  organized  being  oould  not 
cease  to  live ;  or,  at  least,  deatii  could  not  precede  the  mechanic* 
cal  destruction  of  its  organization.  But  life  is  that  which  proAua 
this  very  anangement  of  parts  on  which  itself  is  said  to  de^ 
pend.  It  is  life  which  makes  matter  take  the  diape  and  ac<]^uire 
the  organization  by  means  of  which  its  subsequent  functions 
are  carried  on.  Organization,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
efiect,  ratiier  than  3ie  cause  of  life.  Could  matter  come  inta 
fife  of  itself,  it  would  be  an  effect  without  a  cause.  Under 
any  form,  organized  or  unorganized,  it  must  derive  its  motion* 
or  iriiatever  properties  it  is  susceptiUe  of,  fioma  cause  esdemal 
to  itself.  That  propertv  which  we  call  life,  is  invariably  found 
to  be  propagated  by  lire ;  and  organization  is  nothing  more 
than  a  susceptibility  in  matter  so  arranged,  of  receiving  im« 
parted  life.  To  seek  the  origin  of  life  in  matter  is,  therefore^' 
evexi  physiologically  speaking,  absurd.  The  proximate  cause 
ef  the  bfe  of  one  beingr  is,  not  its  or|;anization,  or  the  adap-* 
tation  of  certain  parts  to  certain  functions,  but  the  tife  of  ono* 
tier  demg,  to  which  it  stands  related  as  its  offspring  or  produce 
tion*  And  die  pow»  of  imparting  that  life,  must  i fortiori  be 
referred,  not  to  the  oiganization  of  that  other  being,  but  to  a 
final  cause  infinitely  removed  from  our  observation,  the  Setf^ 
existent  Parent  and  Fountain  of  life. 

Now,  in  calling  this  an  immaterial  principle,  what  more  do 
vre  mean,  than  that  it  is  not  inherent  in  matter,  or  necessary  to 
Hiatter;  that  matter  clan  exist  without  it,  and  that  there  is  no 
tendency  in  dead  or  inert  matter  to  become  of  itself  active^ 
Uving  matter?  It  is  immaterial,  because  it  is  a  foreign  or  im«» 
parted  principle,  leading  matter  continually  to  exert  an  activity 
vrhich  m  itself  it  does  not  possess ;  nay,  more,  which  it  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  lose ;  the  existence  of  its  parts  forminv 
no  security  for  the  continuance  of  their  fonctions.  Wha^ 
exclaims  our  indignant  Lecturer,  an  immaterial  principle  indie 
brute,  in  the  oyster,  in  the  polype?  We  answer,  there  is 
something  more  than  mere  matter :  there  is  motion,  and  the 
power  of  motion ;  there  is  imparted  life,  it  might  seem  rii 
diculoQS  to  speak  of  the  soul  of  an  oyster ;  but,  acc(»fding  to 
Mv.  Lawrence's  notions,  it  were  not  less  absurd  ip  spe&dc  ot  the 
soul  of  a  man  ;«^unless  by  soul,  we-  mean  nothing  more  ibam 
lifii^  and  then,  an  oysteFy  as  well  as  aman,  may  basaid  to. 
liave  a  soyl.    Be  it  so*    '  The  immatemlity  or  the  buinan 
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^  BOtfl/  it* baabecfn li^dl remarked,  «  d6lil ncft^UI^ 
^  ii6uhx>f  brntes  are  at  tlie  wme  tktte  inttaatterNd^.iici'^  AUr 
'"'tKe  ratiotial  sod's '  being  such,  depend  upon  die^bnite  mmHi 
'fbehig  tiotsuch.    Hioq^  both  are  iniimttewrf,  «t  dotb^noe 
'^tew  tiiat  both  are  therefore  emal>  or  of  tiie  aamel3iBd<of 
^fmmaterial  Beings ;  which  the  ofajectJon  tartJy  *iniowir^  on 
'^thstlliere  are  the  same  reaBons  why^the  eeakjof  brat^sflhsuU 
'sttbstst  after  &ey  are  separated  from  their  narterimi  ayetmi 
<  t»  that  the  human  soul  snoold.    The  oneVt  being  ratimrnts^mk- 
'ffte  ^iherirraiionai,  is  certainly  a  9ptc^  ddfertmce^  whoSi  ar* 
*  l^es  a  Jiffmnce  of  dengn  in  the  Authw  ortfaese  tmo  .Uidb 
'  of  immaterial  beings ;  mdess  we  would  wj  diet  a.Beia|p  iiik 
* 'finitely  wise  made  spectfioally  different  beings,  and.iiot.ia» 
' '  different  purposes.    The  sune  reai<MBs  do>not  conchsie  a  aoid.- 
^  immortal,  wmch  conclude  it  immaitenai;-  and.  tfaomglL.  tke: 
^  immateriality  of  it  is  not  against  its  immortality,  but  nthor  m 
'  Btrori^  symptom  of  it ;  yet,  without  better  leasons,  thif  .ooi-: 
**  elusion  would  be  precarious  and  ill-eupport^.'* 
'  Hitherto,  we  have  been  using  the  wora  9md  as  smonjanootf 
ifith  die  Kfebf  a  thing,  or  as  the  cause  why  matter  lives.    Ifasa 
principle,  being  separable  from  matter,  and  not  paitflAing  af 
the  necessary  properties  of  matter,  (namely^  solidify,  con«« 
l^guration,  and  mertness,)  we  term  immaterial  or  spiritoatw  But 
what  the  soul  is  in  its  own  essence^  we  know  just  as  wall  aawe 
know  what  is  the  essence  of  matter,  which  some  have  resolaad; 
into  indivisible  atoms,  while  Dr.  Priestley,  who  seems  .to- hne  ' 
waged  war  equally  against  mind  and  matter^  makes  it  to  be  ^  a 
*  number  of  centres  of  attraction  and  repul8ion.'t    TkKiae  who 
deny  to  ominized  matter  an  immaterial  spontaneous  mofsr, 
affirm  in  emct,  that  the  configuration  of  certain  paHaoatiiv- 
cause  of  their  motion,  that  function  is  the  result  nfmeie  itmo^ 
ture;  that  the  inechaninn  is  the  power  that  moves  it;« 
sertions;  however  illogical,  woiud  be  perfectly  iaaoeeiit^ 
it  lift  only, '  vegetable  or  even  animal  life,  which  is  snpfms^.to: 
be  n6thhi?  more  than  a  quality  of  solid,  extended,  senaibb 
lUktter.    But  the  absurdity  does  not  stop  heve. 
^  If' the  connexion  between  matter andmotion is soiinaanttiH 
(16  TU3  ta  lead  us  to  refer  the  gravitation  of  an  apf^iBL^m 
unknown  latr  operating  externally  on  the  falling  body 4  if.thd 
pl]fen6men6u  of  spontaneous  internal  motion  ovifpamu  bniim^f 
dtill^mtrr^  repugnant  ti>  the  known  sensible  mnlitieaof  ii»tlii, 
^^fbrff'us'ibr  its  cause  ta  an  itamaterialeom,  acting  upsirmd 
^ro'ogh  the  subiitance  which  undergoes  that  mysteriona^Mit:  tas 
air'j^etied  of  changes;  how  ar^  we  to  conoeiveof  a 
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of  iMttlen  as  issuing  in  contdoufnea?  Yet»  snob: 
it  liile  dootrine  of  the  Materialist !  Inert  matter  of  a  certain 
testiire»  under  a  certain  arrangement  of"  its  parts  called  organic 
aatioii>  becomes  IMnf  matter^  Let  living  matter  be  somewhat 
diflfeiently  modified  m  its  form  and  chemical  constitaaits»  and 
ktaxk  tibat  amagement  of  solids  and  fluids,  will  result-^isiiM^mi. 
Iiet  that  '  reticular  contractile  tissue  with  fltdds  in  its  inter' 
'-etiCeg/  which  constitntes  the  essence  of  the  animal  structure^ 
nndergo  another  arrangement  of  its  chemical  and  mechanical 
composition,  and  it  wifi  think!  The  structure  is  not  simplj  in 
these  several  cases* '  the  measure  and  criterion  of  the  function/ 
bat  function  is  represented  as  the  result  of  structure ;  and  sen-* 
satioii  and  thought  arise  from  its  mechanical  action.  That 
which  '  perceiFes,  remembers,  judges,  reasons,'  is,  says  oar. 
sapient  Lecturer,  the  medulla  of  the  brain,  whidi,  BichatteUa. 
us,  is  dissolved  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkali.  Thus,  the 
thJTitiTig  faculty  is  a  species  of  matter  whose  chemical  com-* 

Esilion  is  capable  of  being  held  in  solution  by  caustic  alkaUI 
iving  proceeded  so  fiu  towards  the  analysis  of  thought,  who 
can  teu  out  that,  in  the  progress  of  animal  chemistry,  we  may 
one  day  arrive  at  the  art  of  producing  that  wonderful 
combination  from  which  sentient,  thinking  matter  may  be 
ormnated? 

There  can  be  '  no  thought  without  a  brain.*  '  I  acknowledge,' 
says  Mr.  Lawrence,  '  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  how  the 
^  parts  of  the  brain  aocomfdish  those  purposes  (of  pwceiving, 

*  rememherins,  judging,  &c.),  aa  we  are  how  the  liver  secretes 

*  bile,'  Sec.  There  is  nothing  so  convenient  as  Im  analogy.  Hie 
thinking  brain  secretes  thought,  we  do  not  know  how ;  of  course 
we  do  not,  nor  do  we  ask  now.  We  are  inquiring  into  facts. 
Now,  the  action  of  the  brain  being,  like  that  of  the  liver,  a 
mechanical,  or,^  if  you  please,  a  chemical  action,  or  something 
partaking  of  both,  that  which  it  secretes,  or  upon  which  it  acts, 
must,  like  the  bile  elaborated  by  the  liver,  be  a  material  sub-* 
stance  capable  of  being  so  acted  upon :  it  may  be  solid,  fluids 
or  aeriform,  but  it  must  be  matter.  If  the  thinking  organ  is 
matter,  thought,  as  secreted  by  that  oigan,  must  needs  be  a 
product  of  analogous  or  correspondent  nature.  Otherwise,  we 
should  have  an  effect  not  answering  to  its  caus^,  a  material 
organ  secreting  an  immaterial  substance;  and  then,  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  ingenious^  argues,  in  exposing  the  physiological 
iibsurdity  of  thoae  who  contend  *  that  thoaght  is  not  an  act 
'  of  the  Drain,  but  of  an  immaterial  substance,  residing  in  or 
'  connected  with  it,'*-this  lar^e  and  curious  structure  would 
have  nothing,  Bfbtt  all,  to  do  :  its  office  would  '  be  only  one 
'  remove  a1>ove  a  sinecure.'    Like  the  bile  which  is  secreted  by 
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SartsJ^e  of  the  known  qualitiea  o£  matter;  to  «it».  wtanwoA» 
mai^Uity*  figure*  taxtute,  and  ottbnn  Thia  iwi]r  nt  finl 
ataflger  a  novice  unaccuatonaed  to  phyaiola|^cal  vfitmi^tiouM, 
anastiU lahoucing under mptaphyaical preiudioea.  Bat wiiat can 
be  plainer  than  tiiat  thought  does  actually  poaieaa. the  properr 
tiea  of  matter  1  Do  we  not  speak  of  black  deaiona,  of  £nm,proe- 

1*e£ta«  of  cbue  reaaonings,  of  thm  artifioea,  and  eriniM  aneon* 
atibna?  Do  we  not  apeak  of  anafytmg  a.  thought,  whiwiiior 
pUea  tluLt  it  haa  parta  ?  Do  we  not  attach  weight,  aohditj;  and 
oeauty  to  thougnt  1  And  haa  not  Mr.  Lawrenoa  tausht  na,  thak 
etymology  ia  Uie  key  to  phyaiological  UM^mrieB  ;  uiai  tpiniw 
ifroiily  breath,  and  tmsnui  a  wind  l  What  la  cQgiiaiio^  thcmghil^ 
but  motion  (w.  coagitatio) — a  moving  or  atuBiing  together} 
And  ia  not  motion  a  senaible  quality  ?  Aa  to  not  bein^  aUe  to 
9ee  a  thought,  would  it  not  be  enough  that  we  canned  li?  But 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  seem  it.  At  leaat,  we  eather  as  nmch  ficom  hia 
expressions,  when  he  says :  '  Tet  no  reeling,  no  thought,,  .so 
'  intellectual  operation  haa  ever  been  eeen,  except  in  eoiguiic- 
'  tion  with  a  brain.'  There  ia  na  standing  against  oeuka 
demonstration. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  crowning,  absurdity  of  Male* 
rialism.  Life  and  intellect,  we  have  seen,  are,  on  thia  hypo- 
thesis, identified  with  organization  {*  and  Mr.  Lawrence  goes  so 
far  aa  to  intimate,  that  '  a  Newton  or  a  Sfaakapeare  ezceb 
'  other  mortals  onlv  by  a  more  ample  development  of  the 
'  ^interior  cerebral  lobea^  by  having  an  extnt  inek  of  baain  in 
'  the  right  place.' 

*  ir/8ay9  he,  ^  we  come  to  in^ aire  bow,  ike  meckamtm  Inf  oAkil  thesQ 
thingft'aie  eQected,  we  shaU  find  every  thing  around  us  equally  myste- 
rious, eqbaHy  incomprehensible,  from  the  stone  which  falls  to  tiie  earth, 
to  the  comet  traversing  the  heavcnst  from  the  thread  attracted  by  amber 
or  seaHn^wax,  to  the- revolutions  of  planets  in  their  orbits,  from  the 
formation  of  a  maggot  in  putrid  flesh,  or  a  mite  in  cheese,  (o  ike'^rodstt^ 
4if  a  Ne/wtcn  or  a  Franklin* 


Af.  I^ewton  o^  a  Franklin  the  production  of  mechanism  i 
This  ia,.  icKJ^ed,  iuioomprehensible.  We  know  not  why  the 
mfk^who  believes  this,  should  reject  Ttanaubstantiatioa  on 
aoQount  of  its  bein^.  incredible.  And  yet,  we  do  not  imagine 
thai  Mr-  Lawrence  is  a  Papis^.  But  supposing  for  a  moment^ 
th^t  '\i  ia  the  brain  that  thinks,  what  is  that  which  wiBs?  Is 
tht^  medullary  matter  too  ?  To  perceive,  toremember,  to  Judges 
to^^on,  tire  enumemted  by  our  Lecturer  as  acta  of  the  orauu 
Who^  acts  are  those  volitions  which  relate  to  mqicajl  good 
and  evil?  We  do  not  speak  of  the.  passion^  for  these^M. 
%chat  has  informed  us,  are  mere  organic  impulses^  tb&  product 
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if  ttte  iEtetion  of  that  83rstem  of  internal  organs,  Uie  (hnetiotii 
of  which  make  tip  organic  life.  But  we  speak  of  those  itpfdi 
acts  of  volition,  if  Mr.  Lawrence  will  allow  ns  to  use  "such  an 
old  lashioned  word  as  moral,  to  which  it  has  hitherto  bee^ 
tnxstomaiy  to  attach  the  ideas  of  virtuous  or  vicious,  inerito- 
ribas  or  bfauneworthy.  Do  tkise  acts  depend  for  their  specific 
character  on  an  extra  inch  of  brain,  on  elasticity  of  fibi^  or  6tk 
physioal  tempei^aixient  ?  Is  that  law  of  consciousoesa  by 
whdch  we  artite  at  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility,  a  law  imr 
pressed  npbn  matter  f  ^  is  the  conscience  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  organizati(Hi  ?  We  know  not,  and  we  eare  not^ 
what  answer  our  Physioloeist  would  give  to  these  auestioas. 
Itt  his  work,  be  has  stwfiendy  evaded  the  subject  or  morals  ; 
sdthongh,  f^  from  deendag  it  a  subject  foreign  from  his  in^ 
qiiiriea,  he  tells  us,  that '  such  im^uines  afford  the  only  clue  to 
^  direct  our  course' through  the  intricate  mazes  of  momls%  and 
lliat  dMy  lead  specifi6alfy  to  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  cjua-^ 
Kties  of  man<  To  be  consistent,  he  must  believe  that  virtue 
and  ytce^  aa  well  as  genius,  and  fimcy,  and  memory,  are  pro'* 
perties  df  fiiatter.  €k>odness  and  depravity,  then,  are  mere 
(sonditions  of  orsanic  life.  Gratitude,  benevolence,  hatred, 
cruelty^  are  n^lng  more  l3ian  mechanical  impulses,  or  func- 
tions 6t  otganized  mattet.  Conscience  ia  an  aniotal  emotion, 
laiid  faith  a  morbid  peculiaiity  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus 
ii^e  We  conducted  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  morals,  to  a 
fttelism  fkr  more  demoralizing,  and  far  more  absurd  than  either 
the  atheistic  necessitr  of  chance,  or  the  Mahommedan  Prddea^ 
tination.  And  all  tnis,  as  the  result  of  the  profound  disco^ 
^r«ries  made  '  amid  the  blood  and  filth  of  the  dissecting-room  T 
But  let  us  examine  the  bearing  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  cardinal 
a^^ument  for  the  materiality  of  mind — ^we  call  it  his,  akhou^ 
it  i|i  a  very  old  and  stale  sophism-^His  respects  the  moral  nsAure 
«ofman. 

*  Ezamino,^  be  ssys,  'the  mind,  the  grand  prerogative  of  man. 
Whexe  is  the  mind  of  the  foetus  ?  where  that  of  the  child  just  bom  ?  Jyo 
we  act  see  it  actual ly  built  up  before  our  eyes  by  the  actions  of  th^  five 
exxeroal  senses,  and  of  the  graduaUy  developed  faculties?  Do  we  not 
traCe  it  advancing  by  a  slow  progress  through' infancy  and  childhood^  to 
the  perfect  expansion , of  its  faculties  in  theaduH;  annihilated  fbr  a  time 
by  a  blow  on  the  bead,  or  the  shedding  of  a  little  blood  io  apoplexy; 
dejcaying  as  the  body  declines  in  old  age;  sad  finally  reduoed  to  an 
amouDi  hardly  pcfce^tible,.  when  the  l^dy^  worn  out  by  tbe.mere.ex- 
«rdse  of  the  organs,  Tcachei  by  the  simple  operation  of  natt^caj  decay, 
that  state  of  decrtpitu'de  most  aptly  termed  second  cbildhc^?.  Where 
tlxcQ  shall  we  find  proofs  of  the  mind's  iadependeoce  on  the  bodily 
structure  ?  of  that  mind,  which,  like  the  corporeal  framer,  is  infantile  io 
the  child,  manly  in  the  adult,  sick  and  debilitated  in  disease,  phrensicd 
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or  melancholy  in  the  madnjan,  enfeebled  io  the  deeline  of  life^  doting 
in  decnepitudei  and  annibila^xi  by  death  ? 

*  Take  away  from  the  mind  of  man,  or  from  thai  of  mof  dker  anP 
ma/y  the  operations  of  the  five  external  senses,  and  the  fimdioiis  of  the 
binjn^  and  what  will  be  left  behind  f 

The  day  is  coming  when  Mr.  Lawrence  will  know  what^-^We 
will  not  stay  to  remark  on  the  inaccuracy  of  the  above  statement, 
as  overlooking  those  important  excejftiona  which,  by  disproving 
the  universality  of  the  alleged  fact,  invalidate  the  force  of  his 
ccmclasion  even  as  regards  the  intellect.  We  admit  the  sjrmpa- 
tbetic  connexion — who  has  ever  called  it  in  Question  ? — ^between 
the  organ  dnd  the  immaterial  principle.  iMay,  we  may  admit, 
that  every  act  of  mind  involves  some  mechanical  act  of  the 
brain.  But  we  maintain  that  what  sets  the  mechanism  in  mo- 
tion,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  nmtter,  because  matter  is  incapable 
of  spontaneously  changing  its  own  state.    '  It  is  as  absurd  to 

*  say/  remarks  Andrew  Baxter^  '  that  the  sponiavieaus  principk 

*  is  nothing  but  the  subtile  matter  which  by  its  action  it  con- 
'  vjeys  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle  destmed  to  be  the  in- 
'  strument  of  the  designed  motion ;  as  it  would  be  to  say*  that 
f  the  Uvwg  force  ^jlied  (by  the  man)  to  the  rod  or  winch  of 
'  the  pump>  is  nothing  different  from  that  winch  or  handle/ 
And  it  is  as  absurd,  we  may  add,  to  bring  forward  the  phe- 
.Bomena  of  disease  or  decay,  as  proofs  that  the  mind  is  a  mere 

function  of  mechanical  structure,  as  it  would  be  to  ai^e  from 
the  necessary  concurrence  of  mechanical  principles  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pump,  and  from  the  impossioility  of  workhig  it 
when  by  any  means  the  valves  had  become  injured,  .that  the 
'living  rorce  which  moved  it,  was  in  the  pump.  For  what  else 
is  the  cause  of  the  appearances  of  feebleness  or  decay  which  the 
mind  exhibits  in  infants,  decrepit  people,  or  idiots,  but  the 
ineptitude  of  the  mechanical  instruments  and  apparatus  of  vo- 
luntary motion  ?  Does  disease  or  age  affect  tie  wiU?  Yet» 
willing  is  the  essential  act — some  have  maintained  that  it  is  the 


iphyi 

just  referred  to,  *  doth  not  allow  or  imagine  it  possible,  that 
'  dise^e  or  age  should  affect  the  will,  or  weaken  the  intensity 
'  of  our  desires ;  and  we  are  (therefore)  subject  to  no  decays  or 
'.  depredations  of  time  in  respect  of  that  which  is  the  proper 
'  activity- and  power  of  the  soul.  But  the  Epicurean  hath 
•  *  palmea  upon  us  the  accidents  of  the  body,  as  belonging  to 
'  the  soul  itself;  because,  &y  the  law  of  their  oresent  wnom^ 
*  it  is  forced  to  syiiq>atliize  with  them.    It  vms  wnile  he  looked 
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•  lipon  hifl  anns,  that  Milo  wept  and  cried ;  At  hi  (juidpn  jam 

•  morhiisufU*. 

•  Assegards,  then,  that  which  is  the  very  essence  of  nund 
^—spontaneity;  as  segards  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
every  moral  action — the  will ;  as  reg^Chls  the  specific  character 
of  our  volitions  as  intense  or  feeble,  virtuous  or  vicious ;  the 
mind  is  shewn  to  be  absolutely  independent  on  the  bodily  8truc« 
tare.    Between  the  physiological  history  of  the  individual,  and 
his  moral  progress,  there  is  absolutely  no  connexion  or  coi^res- 
pondence.    Tae  decay  of  muscular  or  of  nervous  force  is  at- 
tended by  no  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  volition ;  not  does 
the  failure  of  the  memory  or  the  diminished  facility  of  pe^- 
ception>  indicate  any  failure,  any  diminution  in  the  activity  bf 
the  aifections.    And  if  it  did,  (as  sometimes,  though  not  uni- 
formly, the  affections  seem  to  lose  their  vigour  in  old  aee,  while 
the  physical  and  mental  powers  remain  unenfeebled ;  ttiat  is  to 
.say,  the  bodily  temperament  undergoes  a  change,  the  mind  re- 
.maitting  the  same,)  yet  still,  dimimshed  force  of  action  Would 
Jeave  the  moral  quality  of  that  action,  as  ^ood  or  evil,  wholly 
unaccounted  for.    The  doctrines  of  Phrenology  and  Craniology 
respecting  innate  propensities,  far  from  favouring  the  supp6- 
fiition  of  we  Materialist,  present  an  insuperable  objection  to 
his  hypothesis.    For,  granting  that  such  original  dispositions 
and  propensities  e^st,  the  fact,  that  in  a  very  large  proportion 
^f  instances,  they  remain  inert,  are  never  betrayed  in  the  cohr 
duct,  and  appear  to  be  finally  subdued  and  eradicated  by  a 
moral  process,    proves  the  existence  of  something  within  ii^ 
mightier  than  the  brain,  since  it  can  master  it.    We  will  not 
here  anticipate  the  argument  which  Mr.  Abemethy  has  so 
hrappily  directed  against  the  oi^anological  speculations,  and  to 
.which  we  intend  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  a  se- 
parate article.  We  shall  simply  repeat,  that  the  formation  of  the 
moral  character,  the  growtn  of  virtuous  or  of  vicious  habits, 
the  gradual  or  sudden  change  frequently  superinduced  upon 
previous  habits,  the  total  revolution  sometimes  effected  in  the 
character,  the  energy  of  the  desire?  under  disease,  debility,  and 

? physical  decay,  and  the  triumph  of  the  soul  in  death,  are  all 
acts  in  the  history  of  mind,  not  merely  unaccounted  for  by  the 
crude  speculations  of  the  Materialist,  but  presenting  a  stnking 
contrast  to  the  sensible  appearances  and  the  pathological  o1)- 
^ervatipns  on  which  they  are  founded. 

^  That  the  intellectual  principle  is  merely  disturbed  by  diseased 
structure  or  disordered  boaily  function,  is  rendered  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  if  not  certain,  by  the  familiar  pheno- 
penon  of  a  return  of  reason  in  the  lunatic  immediately  preced- 
ing  death.    Mr.  Lawrence  tells  us,  that  insanity  is  dwaya 
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attended  by  d^eased  brain.    How  ynll  he  acooimt  far  thiA 
sudden  re«appeftrance  of  the  rational  faculty  id  s  bmhi  ttill 
remaining  dmeaaed,  just  before  tb^e  final  cessalioB  of  ita  fdnc- 
tione  ?    But  there  ia  another  diaplay  of  the  unfii|sc«]nng  ener- 
gies of  mindf   atiU  more  fiuniliar  to  those  who   bare  bad 
opportunies of  witneaaing   'how  a  Christian  can  die.'    We 
allude  to  the  tranquil  yet  intense  operation  of  the  affectaonfir — 
faith  and  hope,  love  and  joy,  in  the  very  last  stage  of  boAiy 
debility.    Although  the  action  of  the  heart  shall  be  Bcarcaly 
perceptible,  and  the  languid  circulation  shall  have  ceased  to 
^^omrnunicate  vital  warmth  to  the  extremities ;  althongh  the 
brain  itself  shall  partake  ip  the  general  languor  of  the  bodily 
functions,  and  the  mental  powers  shall  in  consequence  hsLre 
become  feeble,  so  that  it  is  only  at  intervals  and  by  paininl 
efforts  that  the  sufferer  can  colleot  his  thoughts ;  although 
death  shall  have  actually  commenced  his  work  upon  all  whKih 
he  can  destroy ;  at  the  mom^at  that,  according  to  the  zoological 
doctrine,  the  man  touches  the  very  point  of  annihilation ;  yet, 
eren  then,  the  spirit  which  wills,  which  desires,  which  loves, 
the  conscious  spirit,  undismayed,  unenfeebled,  shall  exhibit  the 
entireness  of  aU  its  moral  functions,  and  their  total  indepenr 
dence  on  the  bodily  structure,  in  a  manner  which  shall  make  tbe 
sceptic  hajf-believe  and  tremble. 

The  argument  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  but  we  must  draw 
our  observations  to  a  close.  Several  distinct  olijections  to 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Materialist,  remiun  unnoticed.  For 
instance,  how  mind  acts  upon  matter,  or  how  thought  acts  upon 
the  nervous  fluid  and  originates  muscular  motion,  is,  on  his 
aupposition  and  on  ours,  equally  inexplicable.  But  it  belongs 
to  him  to  explain,  how  that  which  is  confessedly  immaterial, 
shoidd  havQ  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  substance  of  the  brain : 
for  instance,  why  a  physical  agitation  should  be  produced  by 
the  ej^hibition  of  a  few  lines  of  writing,  the  mere  colour  and 
figure  of  which  are  not  adapted  to  proauce  any  distinct  sensa- 
tion ;  and  how  matter  can,  without  contact,  act  upon  matter. 
The  Scriptural  aigument,  we  have  also  intentional^  waived. 
But  th^re  remains  one  consideration,  which,  notwithstanding 
t|iat  Mr^.  Lawrence  might  chocfse  to  call  it  theological,  ought 
i^ot  to  be  excluded  from  a  philosophical  inquiry ;  and  its  force 
cannot  be  evaded  by  any  one  who  believes  in  the  personafity 
of  the  Deity.  Mr.  Lawrence  tells  us,  that  thereis  'no  thoi^Iil 
f'  withput  a  brain.'  He  affirms  this  on  tlie  ^und'of  lus  own 
o]^ervajtion ;  the  contrary  supposition  involving,  in  his  opinioii| 
either  a  physical  impossibiHty,  or,  at  best,  a  gitituitous  hypo- 
'^esis<  He  has  never  sms  a  thinking  beins  without  a  \mm, 
md  h»  tber^re.  tve  ata  thesuppoMtioo  that  t&ought  otti  subsist 


wttHgut  (hit  <^g8ii^  M  ufbfAtA^cBl  tbsurcbty.    It  beeoaifes  «, 
philosopher,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  as  •We  hinted  <lt  Ih^  onfibdU 
that  the  lawn  of  Hmotnng  lire  comnum  to  all  the  dt^rajrtments  of 
science,  those  departtnenta  being  onW  artificial  arrangement^ 
of  tbe  subjects  of  onr  knowledge*    We  find  it  oonrenient  to 
anthge  tbe  fi&cts  with  which  experience,  reaaonmg,  or  testimony 
inakea  ns  acquainted,  first,  unaer  the  twofold  ^and  division^^ 
physics  and  ethics,  to  subditide  the  former  class  into  pby^to- 
f^^gy»  cbemistiy,  mechanics,  8cc.,  and  t6  break  thtee  down  again 
vntD  rariouB  subordinate  heads  of  study  or  inquiry.    But  still, 
tbese  distinctions  are  mere  terms  of  arrangement.    This  mode 
of  classification  is  render^  necessary  by  ue  Kmfftatioti  of  <nv 
fisuiultres  atnd  the  imperfection  of  (mr  knowledge.    To  suppolf^, 
t&erefore,  that  one  subdivision  c«ti  present  truths  tit  variance 
with  those  which  class  under  another  subdivision,  is  hiffhty 
vnratiorial ;  and  it  is  equally  so,  to  ima^ne  that  we  have  nothing 
t0  do,  tn  pursuing  one  branch  of  inquiry,  with  Whtft  is  certaitUy 
true  occotrli^g  nmer  another  branch.    It  never  caaii  be  wii^e,  to 
r»ect  truth  because  it  is  net  theft  kind  of  tmth  we  are  its  ^eeitdk 
M,  or  to  reject,  in  that  search,  any  aid,  or  any  species  of  tfvi" 
^limce,  because  it  is  not  that  mode  of  proof  umich  we  bsfve 
aMttmed  to  be  oroper  to  our  immediate  sunject. 

Admitting,  tnen,  the  propriety  of  tiie  distinction  betweett  ih>^ 
Miijieots  of  phvBioIog:ical  science  and  dioSe  which  are  generalW 
considered  as  belonging  to  theology,  we  miist  still  mainta&C 
that  the  physiologist  cannot  be  ait  liberty  to  set  aside  any  th^o- 
logicai  doctrine  that  bears  upon  his  reasonings,  till  he  ha^ 
firoved  ihsct  doctrine  to  be  ftdse.  The  presumption  in  favoinr 
4t  its  truth,  is  at  least  strong  enough  to  render  a  disbelief  pre* 
vioias  to  examination,  irrational.  A  man  ought  to  have  good 
grouiid  for  his  doubt  as  well  as  for  his  belief.    His  doubt  may 

{ir<>eeed  from  his  ignorance ;  and  in  that  case  it  can  only  mis- 
(Slui:  his  inouiries.  A  man  who  doubts  what  others  believe^ 
especially  what  Ae  wisest  of  men  have  believed,  and  have  be- 
Keved  age  after  age,  if  he  has  not  superior  knowledge  to  rest 
those  doubte  upon  it,  acts  a  part  as  unphilosophical  as  it  may 
be  perilous.  And  if  he  should  discover  a  solicitude  under  sutm 
cncumstances,  to  propagate  his  nee&tive  belief,  to  dissemlnafe. 
those  Hnrea)K)nable  doubts,  should  he  even  betray  warmth  and 
iM6lerance  id  the  assertion  of  them,  and  pride  himself  oil  having. 
By*  his  contempt  of  evidence,  fortified  himself  in  a  cheeiless  vA" 
eertHinty,  we  ihust  seek  for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  inM 
in  any  rational  principle,  but  in  a  malignant  pen^^ity  of  itfbd*- 
W^.  ft  hte  been  weH  reihttriced,  and  Mr.  LaWt^nde  only  iddTs 
^mm^  ifiBtaiiee1»m  timXfeAeHA  illustxations  of  thfe  Act,  that 
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«.  no  MiaA.«f?ei  set  up  €a  be  a  oool  dMblen.biH  wtA  ^KWMnof 
/  bfliDg  a  w«na  zealot/  ^       • 

Wfi/heive  digreeaed.  from  tbe  theological  iccMiaideratiap  ^ie 
which  we  wish  to  advert  as*  in  our  view,  of  suttcieiil  forae  in 
ilB^  to  overturn  the  whole  baseless  hypodiesis  of  Italesialisa. 
It  is  this.    There  is  at  least  one  mode  of  thought  MHthout.a  hfam;^ 
a  modet  we  admits  infinitely  transcending  our  conception*  and 
to  which  the  .intelleotual  functions  of  human  beings  may  be 
^iboa^t  to  fiimish  a  very  faint  analogy, — the  mode  of  the  K- 
iriDe'lBnstence.    We  are  not  insisting,  however*  upoh  anjr  re- 
sembtance  between  the  a^ts  of  an  infinite  and  the  operatioDs 
of  a  finite  inind.    But  we  cannot  conceive  of  die  Deity  other- 
wise than  as  possessing  in  an  infinite  decree,  and  under  modes 
.partakmg  of  the  inscrutaUe  nature  of  his  existence,  Aought, 
'jpower*  volition,  the  attributes  of  mind,  and  as  beuig  strictly 
and  perfeollv  immaterial.    There  is,  then,  as  existing  in -we 
Pivine  mind,  thought  without  organization ;  or  to  speak  in  a 
inanner  more  becoming  the  subject,  there  is  meh  a  tkuig  u^mmd, 
became  there  is  God.    And  the  existence  of  mind  beinp  tlms 
aaeertained,  together  with  its  total  separation  from  msitter  in  at 
•least  that  one  perfect  and  infinite  mode  of  existence,  it  is  in* 
possible  to  prove  that  a  fitite  mind  may  not  exist  independent 
.pf  matter.    Nay,  more ;  a  very  strong  '{MDesumption  is  liias  af- 
forded, that  the  thing  is  possible.  Its  being  conceivable^  skews 
that  no  contradiction,  consequently  no  absurdity,  is  involved  in 
the  supposition.    Our  ignorance  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
could  so  subsist,  is  no  valid  objection,  since  we  are  eifaally 
ignorant  how  the  Divine  mind  subsists;  and  the  objection 
would  equally  apply  to  the  very  existence  of  Gk)d.  To  atheism, 
indeed,  materialism  will  always  be  found  tending;  as  from 
something  verjr  closely  allied  to  atheism  it  proceeos.    In  the 
.  case  of  Mr.  Pring,  (although  his  notion  of  an  organic  spirit  is 
more  rational  than  that  of  a  self-moving  organization,)  mate- 
rialism appears  in  its  genuine  character.    ''  And  even  as  they 
"  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  wys  SU  Paul 
.in  accounting  for  the  crimes  of  the  Pagan  pnilosojpoers.    We 
may  assign  the  same  cause  for  the  follies  of  our  own  infidek: 
thev  want  to  eet  rid  of  the  idea  of  God,    But  true  philosophy 
embraces  as  the  object  of  its  search  and  its  affection,  410  tnUh: 
it  will  avail  itself  of  every  mode  of  proof ;  it  wilt  welcome  eveiy 
upecies  of  evidence.    In  this  respect,  the  sciolists  and  sopUsIs 
«of  the  French  school,  whom  Mr.  Lawrence  woishipe,  shew 
.themselves  to  be  any  thing  but  true  philosophers,    ait  ^ise 
*'  knotOt*  on  e^ence  their  puny  efforts  can  never  obsome^ 
iWWl^  less  ifiyajl^date,  "  that  if  our  earthly  residenoe  ^f  ttu^^^ 


^  '^Wo^iBMoliPcd^  we  hatte  in  t^  heweiis^  a  liiiiktilif'Of 'Ood, 
*«  not  made  with  hands*  eternal ;  and  therefore  BSte  w«  lAM^ts 
^  itoMieoL  Knowing  that  while  we  are  at  hoflie  in4he  l>o^j 
v^'?w«  atfe^bMsil frantfae  Lord,  we  are>  confidevt^  and  wifln^ 
'^  C^ilher  to  be  abeesdt  ftom  the  body  and  to  be  present  wilb  the 
^-..Leid."  ^  ■•' 
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THE  details  of  Mn  Borchell's  trayels  have  been  looked  ibr 
with  conatderable  interest.    It  was  known  that  he  had  ent- 
..ployed  several  years  in  actiye  researches;  that  he  had  ajfipU^d 
;  nimself  diligently  to  the  elucidation  of  the  geography,  tne  na- 
.^tnrak  huitoiy*  and  the  national  distinctions  of  we  Southem  re* 
*  |^na.€if  Amca ;  >  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtidning  an 
,  inunenae  collection  of  specimens  in  the  various  departments  of 
;.. animal  and  vegetable   production.     In  prosecuting  his  in- 
.  'VestisationB*  he  tntvelled  over  ground  previously  unexplored, 
;  which  baa  enabled  him  to  suppfy  much  valuable  informatioii, 
'  and.  to  clear  up  sdme  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  hate 
hitherto  been,  connected  with  our  knowledge  of  those  tiacta. 
..Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  has 
;  adopted  a  mode  of  publication  calculated  in  many  respects  to 
repel,  curiosity,  and  to  detract  from  the  interest  which  a  vigo- 
.rottts  compression  of  his  materials  into  one  volume  might  hate 
.  excited.    Klaarwater  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
.different  branches  of  the  Oariep,  limited  the  excursions'de« 
scribed  in  this  first  volume:  the  more  novd   and  mtifying 
'  researches  into  the  further  regions,  have  been  altoge&er  post- 
poned until  the  appearance  of  the  second.     The  travels  of 
.I^atrobe,  lichstenstein*  Barrow,  Campbell,  and  others,  with 
the  papers  of  the  Missionary  Transactions,  have  lone  made  oa 
:  £uniliar  with  the  BCfn^ry  and  the  native  tribes  whion  are. de- 
scribed in  this  portion  of  the  work ;  and  Mr.  Burcheirs  dili« 
.^eot  investigations  of  natural  history  require  something  more 
;  ji^  the  way  of  graphic  illustration,  to  make  them  universdly 
acceptable* 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  November,  1810,  that  Mr.  B.  landed 
at  Cape  Town,  after  having  been  in  considerable  dan^  from 
.the  ^toimy  weather  bo  common  in  that  quarter,  and  which  gave 
,to  the. Southern  extremity  of  Africa  its  original  name.  Here  ba 
.met. with  a  cordial  reception  from  Mr.  Hesse,*  the  Lutheran 
minister,  at  whose  house  he  took  up  his  residttice,  and  who 
forwarded  in  every  way  his  projects  of  scientific  research* 


Botaaizii^  ramblea  in  th^  neig^bourhoDd  of  die  Capb,  miA 
exdu^ions  to  Zwartebuigfl    G^ttadentfaal,    Stelleabosoh,  and 
Tulbaghx,  occapied  tb«  tiote  pletBantl^  and  uacfully  unftil  JmnB 
19#  18U«.  wbw,  after  having  esqf^enenoed  great  diAsidl^  tn 
fKOGWOg  a^  sufficient  number  of  natives  to  alAend  biai,  hr  set 
out  for  we  interior.    Previously  to  his  departure,  condidemble 
anxiety  had  been  excited  by  several  shocks  of  earthquake.  The 
first,  indeed,  seems  to  have  ori^nated,  not  in  the  earth,  but  in 
the  atmosphere :   loud  explosions,    resembling  the  burst  of 
thunder,  snook  the  buUdings  to  their  foundations,  and  drove 
the  terrified  inhabitants  into  the  open  air.    The  sky  was  cloud- 
less and  cahn,  but  a  misty  vapour,  like  that  'which  frequently 
accompanies  damp  and  sultry  weather,  hung  on  the  i^arrounduig 
objects.    The  second  oceurrence  of  this  alatming  phenomenon, 
was  altogether  different  in  its  character.    There  was  no  kmd 
^nd  8«d£en  report,  but  the  earth  vibrated,  while  a  hoBew  tt^ 
mulonia  sound,  '  somewhat  resenbling  a  smothsfed  howKog,' 
seemed  to  pass  akrne  the  ground  from  Novth  to  ^«th. 

.Mr.  Buruhell  had  for  a  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Anderson  the  mis'- 
4i0iiaryr  ^ho,  with  his  wife,  was  vetunoang  to  Klaarwaler,  ttotck 
.which  station  he  had  been  absent  two  veal's.    The  t)repBratibti8 
made  by  Mr.  B.  wece  on  a  scale  froitt  which  we  should  have  been 
.disposed  to  anticipate  mndi  inconvenience.    His  attiangements, 
h0weivef,.6eem  tohav«  been  so  judictously  mtfcte,  as  to  obviate 
tiiia  ID  fb  great  degree ;  and  his  waggoa>  with  its  well  contrived 
adjustment  of  chests,   bedding,  canvas  partition,  andvaoant 
apace,  answered  in  all  respects  as  a  commodious  travdiing 
lAbitation.    He  carried  witn  him  a  library  of  more  than  fifty 
wlumes,  but  he  does  not  teem  to  have  i^elied  suficiently  on  the 
pencil  for  obviating  the  necessity  of  finding  room  ftu*  suttdi^ 
actides  of  bulk,.simi  as  '  deal  packkig-ieases;'  and  ^iMmtf  of 
*  papec,'    We  admit  that  it  is  mone    aatiiifaelfoiy'  tb    haite 
brought  home  the  actual  subjects  than  mere  d9smng!i>  esp^ 
mUf  as  we  have  some  doubtr of  Mr.  BurcheU's  skiV  a»  an  araHt ; 
but,  ift  the  first  instance,  it  would  have  been  wilier  to  prbvide  aSs 
liglit  an  eqnipmait  as  possible,  rd3^ng  on  (Solour  and  d£n^el% 
haifv  fiuui  to  start  with  a  vehicle  '  greatly  overloaded/  and  to 
Miomt  the  risk  of  failure  in' the  donveyance  of  speeimMs;  col^ 
lected  with  difficulty,  and  prepared  with  infinite  tr6uble.     Ta 
fln^;  notwithstandingdierjudgementwith  which  he  had  armn^'ed 
his  ftmntore,  the  waggon  was  found  of  such  heavy  dmu^C, 
ss-tD  induce  him  to  provide  an  additional  conveytmce^  of  ibh 
ssDSs*  k^nd  at  a  v«vy  *  eatly  stage  of  his  joMMi^.    The  road  tb 
T«lba^>  was  passed  wer  without'  other  ditiBeultiet^  than  thdse 
odoasisaied)  hf*  dM  usual^  casuailies^  ef  tmvMIin|,  aggHfffiM 
hfjik^  i^eigMfof  the  liiggugcf;  y^Acti  preMri  &e  wfierilT  so 


deeply  intoi  a  s^ft  and  sai^y  ppit  of  tbe  soil,  cm  to  cituse  the 
bfedLiiig  of  the  poW  tby^ugh  tbe  awkwardneas  of  the  Hotr 
tentots. 

The  diary  of  Mr.  Barch^'s  progress  from  one  station  to 
another,  is  marked  by  little  interest  oi:  Ysriety.  Mr.  B.  hafl  not 
the  art  of  imparting  vivacity  to  mere  routine  movements  by  a 
spirited  style  of  narration,  nor  of  stimulating  curiosity  by  otigi" 
nal  speculations  or  profound  reflections.  Of  his  attempts  at 
the  latteTjr  the  following  is  a  very  unfortunate  specimen. 

*  After  ^pper,  the  night  being  calm,  and  the  sky  serene,  all  the 
HoUentots  were  called  togeiher  for  prayers*    They  assembled  around 
t>ur  fire,  seating  themselves  orderly  on  the  ground,  and,  with  well-tuned 
voices,  joined  in  ^  evening  hyma»  in  which  the  missionaries  and  their 
wives  took  the  lead*    After  this,  a  long  extemporaneous  prayer  was  said 
by>oae  of  the  missionaries ;  and,  as  soon  as  this  was  finished,  they  retired 
to  sleep  round  their  respective  fires.    To  me^  an  assemblage  of  this  kind, 
in  the  open  air,'  and  utidcr  ssch  circumatances  as  the  present,  was  a 
scene  both  novel  and  interesting;  to  which,  the  dark  hour  of  nightv  and 
the  wild  loneliness  of  the  spot,  gave  an  efiect  that  was  legendary  and 
romantic ;  and  I  could  easily  have  thought  it  a  caravan  of  pilgrims 
travelling  to  the  Holy  Land.     But  the  pleasing  spell  of  fancy  was  dissi*- 
pated,  and  all  my  warm  emotions  cooled,  when  reason  reminded  me  that 
it  was  only  a  party  of  people,  who,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  had 
leaf  nt  to  sing  psalms  by  ro^,  and  whose  motives  for  admitting  mission- 
aries to  dwell  with  them,  might  probably  not  proceed  frooi  a  seniimeat 
purely  religious. 

'  I  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  delightful  and  gratifying  to  a  good 
and  feeling  mind,  than  the  act  of  returning  thanks  with  devout  gratitude 
10  the  great  and  good  Creator  of  the  universe,  for  the  numerous  blessings 
we  are  daily  permitted  tp  enjoy  ;  and  of  imploring  the  aid  of  his  Divine 
Spirit,  in  strengthening  our  hearts  in  the  love  and  pursait  of  virtue. 
Oiuld  but  the  rude  uncultivated  savage  be  converted  to  sentiments  such 
as.  these,  with  what  satisfaction  would  not  every  philantbropic  man  view 
crowds  of  missionaries  pouring  over  all  the  uncivilised  countries  of  the 
globe.    But,  alas  1  human  nature  does  net  admit  of  so  much  perfection, 
and  this  scheme,  so  (sscinating  to  the  enthnsiast,  may,  so  ftir  as  its  prs- 
fesflied  object  is  CQncerned,  prove  at  last  to  have  been  only  an  Utopian 
vision.    Yet  our  benevolence  towarda  our  fellow  men,  wbUeit  is  witbki 
reasonable  limits,  has  no  irrempveable  cause  for  despairing  of  being  able, 
by  judicious  means,  to  convey  the  blessings  of  civilized  life  to  nations 
noVr  lost  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  nor  ought  the  failure  of  those  who 
r^eet  the  ai4  of  reason  and  common  sense,  to  operate  in  deterring  us 
itom  the  aQempu'  pp.  234,  5. 

We  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  thoronebly  underataiid 
this  fine  specimen  of  oracular  profundity,  u  seems,  a  little 
uareasonable  that  Mr*  Burchell  should  be  out  of  humovr  ^ih 
a  handful  of  poor  Hotteatots  engaged  in  their  ^m(^  d((Krp* 
lions,' because  it  was  not  a  caravan  of  'pilgrims  traveling  to 
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*  the  Holy  Land — Mecca  or  J^usalem?*    Nor  can  we.ad- 
•nufe  the  promptitude  and  aelf-complaoeiicy  witii   wfatdi  ke 
decides  on  motives,  and  chtims  to  himself  the  piiTilege  of  €X»- 
rcedmg  or  of  withholding  the  praise  of  rationalitv,  in  transao- 
.tieae  where  his  knowledge  is  superficial^  and  his  inductiaikB 
absurdly  erroneous.    The  savage  is,  it  seems,  to  be  iostructed 
4a  the  great  duty  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
prayv  for  Divine  assistance  in  order  to  a  virtuous  Ufe.  We 
are  glad  that  IMr.  Burchell  will  admit  so  much  as  this.    But 
to  urge  upon  a  Pagan,  the  common-place  incentives  to  vir* 
tue  and  religion,  is  to  address  him  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
To  tell  him  of  the  duties  of  morality,  the  importance  of  self- 
restraint,  and  the  expediency  of  decent  habits,  may  seem  wise 
in  theory,  but,  in  practice,  it  has  uniformly  been  found  mise- 
,rably  inefBcient.    Yet,  to  adopt  the  only  effectual  plan,  and  it 
48  proceeding  upon  tried  ground, — to  hold  up  to  tne  Heathen 
the  great  and  simple  revelations  of  God's  word,  to  enforce  on 
him  the  danger  oi  his  condition,  the  depravity  of  his  heart,  his 
-need  of  a  Saviour,  and  to  set  before  him  the  great  salvation^ 
•  all  this  is,  '  to  reject  the  aid  of  reason  and  common  sense !'  We 
shall  have  no  controversy  with  Mr.  Burchell  on  this  poinL 
With  a  reasoner  of  his  class,  we  should  be  hopeless  of  succettB, 

'Ac  one  of  the  fires,'  on  a  subsequent  halt,  '  an  amiiseoieiit  of  a  veiy 
.  singular  and  nearly  unintelligihie  kind,  was  the  source  of  great  merrtntent* 
not  only  to  the  performers  themselves,  but  to  all  the  bystanders.    They 
called  it  KaarUftl  (card^playing),  a  word,  in  this  instance,  strangely 
misapplied.  Two  Hottentots  seat^  opposite  to  eacl^ther  on  the  ground, 
.  were  vociferating,  as  if  in  a  rage,  some   particular  expressions  in  their 
own  language ;  laughing  violently;  throwing  their  bodies  on  either  side; 
.  tossing  ti^eir  arms  in  all  directions ;  at  one  moment  with  their  hands  close 
, together;  at  another  stretched  out  wide  apart;  up  in  the  air  aC  one 
.tine,  or  in  an  instant,  down  on  the  ground ;  sometimes  with  them  closed, 
;  At  others,  exhibiting  them  open  to  their  opponent.   Frequently  in  the  beat 
.of  their  game,  they  started  up  on  their  knees,  falling  back  immediately  on 
.the  ground  ag^n;  and  all  this  in  such  a  quick,  wild,  extraordinary 
.  manner,  that  it  was  impossible,  after  watching  their  motions  for  a  long 
.time,  to  discover  the  nature  of  their  game,  or  to  comprehend  the  prin« 
,  ciple  on  which  it  was  founded.'  pp.  233, 4. 

This  game  is  said  to  be  of  great  anticjuity,  and  to  require 

some  talent  to  pla}[  it  dexterously.    It  consists  only  in  hoUbg 

a  small  piece  of  stick  in  one  hand,  find  in  concealing  it  so  as  to 

<  punle  toe  opponeiU  in  his  attempts  to  guess  whether  it  be  in  the 

'  ri^  or  the  left 

Mr.'Burcheirs  diary  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  rather  indiscri- 
Vminalekmd;  and  as  we  are  not  much  inclined  to  enumerale 
t  Ih^'iBooiis  itilh  whom  he  made  acquaintance,  the  ttnimpoituit 
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^mtiatiom  tnldfl  road,  the  different  specimens  withWlitoh  he*en^ 
iricbedhis  kerbarium,  and  the  numberless  occurrences  which  were 
Terjr  properly  set  down  in  his  private  journal,  but  seem*  not 
quite  important  enough  to  find  a  place  in  an  expenshre  quarto, 
we  must  refrain  from  any  abstract  of  the  work.  We  must  not 
evmi  pause  to  commemorate  the  dangerous  explosion  of  the 
Author^s  rifle,  or  the  catastrophe  of  Card  Krieger,  a  fearless 
hnnter  who  has  bequeathed  his  name  to  the  spot  where  he  met 
his  fate,  or  the  r^dly  affecting  little  narration  of  the  hunted 
Ehnd.  Hie  following  note,  nowever,  as  one  of  a  series  of 
raither  effeetrre  attacks  upon  a  popular  writer,  whose  authority 
respecting  African  ioaatters  stands  high  with  the  public,  is  de- 
sermg  of  attention. 

'  A  bode,  the  numerous  errors  and  misrepresentations  of  which  Pro* 

feseor  Lichtenstein  has,  in  his  '  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,'  taken  the 

trouble  fully  to  expose,  tells  its  readers,  that  the  Koranas  arc  a  formidable 

and  cruel  tribe  of  Bosjesmans,  and  that  they  dwell  *  dii^ctly  east  ih)m 

the  Roggevcid,'  which,  *  for  several  months  in  the  year,  is  entirely  co« 

Tered  with  snow;'  (a  specimen  of  the  accuracy  of  that  writei^s  description 

of  the  colony ;)  and  concludes  its  account  of  that  people  by  Matingf 

with  peculiar  sagacity,  that,  *  though  very  good  friends  among  each  other 

wbiie  poor,  from  the  moment  they  have  obtained  by  plunder  a  quantity 

of  cattle,  they  begin  to  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the  spoil ;  and  they 

are  said  to  carry  this  sometimes  to  such  an  excess,  that  they  continue  the 

fight  and  massacre,  till,  like  the  soldiers  of  Cadmus,  ve^y  few  remain  on 

the  field/      Barrow's  Travels,  p.  404.     In  modern  days,  I  confess,  I 

know  of  nothing  like  this,  except  the  story  of  the  two  Kilkenny  cati^ 

which  fought  *  to  such  an  excess,'  that  they  actually  devoured  each 

other,  and  nothing  was  found  remaining  ou  the  field,  but  the  tips  of  their 

tails/ 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1811,  Mr.  Burchell  reached 
Klaarwater,  where  he  received  a  most  friendly  welcome  from  the 
Missionaries.  Here  he  determined  on  making  a  suffici^it 
stay  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  oxen,  which  had  been  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  journey  to  this  point.  Mr.  BurcheH 
does  not  seem  to  have  felt  himself  quite  at  ease  in  his  new  asso- 
ciations. The  doctrine  of  the  resident  teachers  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  altogether  to  his  taste  ;  and  he  was  evi- 
dently much  annoy^  by  the  necessity,  imposed  on  him  by  a 
due  re^rd  to  propriety,  of  attending  puolic  worship.  The 
preachinff  did  not  suit  nim :  its  *  scope  and  beating'  were  not 
'  altogeuer  such  as*  he  would  '  have  chosen,'  had  ne  been  in 
the  situation  of  the  instructors,  and  desirous  of  makiaff  his 
^  hearers  lead  a  more  virtuous  and  religious  life.'  Then  fouows 
the  usual  intimation,  that  '  enthusiasm'  was  at  the  i>ottom  of 
BlitUs;  to  which  is  subjoined  the  information,  which^xcileBa 


XMt  cidbnbr  as  ta  whst  'dodnM^  ni^  »ert  wKi  Mr. 
Borcheirs  enlt^teBod  apfiMfaHioii^  that  two  of  Ibb  prelidken 
ware  Gatvinttta,  and  one  an  ArmiaiaiL.    Tha  ft^'saeaoa  to  be, 
that  Mr.  Bureheil  wc«ld  have  felt  m6rd  at  bis  fate  aofaii^  Ihs 
:pk>aa  companioaa  ;  and  we  ba;f  e  eomethiiig  like  a  sui^ckra 
ihat«  especially  in  a  subsequent  dtfierence  of  opinion  to  whiek 
we  shall  pteeentW  advert,  there  were  i^asong  on  thie  side  of  the 
Missionariev,  which  are  not  Mly  stated  in  the  narratit^  bHbre 
oa.    We  find  in  the  passa^  on  which  we  are  now  conixnehting, 
a  somewhat  dry  and  sifpiiticant  eouceasibn,  that  '  ereiy  niaii» 
f  sincere  m  hm  reBgions  enthusiasm,  and  pmn  in  hia  intentions, 
'  is  entitled  to  respect,  whatever  sect  or  religion  he  OMy  belong 
'  to/     If  Mr.  Bureheil  thought  it  absolutely  neoesMiy  to 
bring,  forward  a  remark  so  excessively  common-place^  and  de- 
riving no  additional  weight  from  the  person  who  states  it»  we 
.oannot  understand  his  object  in  giving  a  peculiar  emphaaia  to 
the  words  in  Italics.    Does  he   mean  to  insumate  that  the 
sincerity  and  pure  intentions  of  the  Missionariea  were  readeoed 
questionable  by  sny  thinff  that  came  under  his  notice  In  their 
habits  and  characters?    If  it  were  so,  it  might  have  been  bis 
duty  to  make  the  charge  specifically  and  opmly.    But  these 
hall-defined  insinnutions  are  unmanly  and  injurious.    The  snb^ 
sequent  observations,  which  are  too  long  and   too  clumsily 
written  to  invite  transcription,  not  only  insinuate  that  no  bene- 
ficial effect  has  resulted  irom  the  establishment  of  the  mission^ 
but  very  intelligibly  impute  exaggeration*  and  even '  deception^' 
to  the  statements  of  its  prospenty  which  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  world.    This  is  an  imputation  which  can  only  be 
disposed  of  officially ;  and  we  have  not  the  necessary  doeu* 
ments  to  enable  us,  to  meet  it  satisfactorily;  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  oufr  conviction  of  its  rashness  an^ 
indecency.   Mr.  bureheil  seems  to,  be  of  too  cjuarrelsome  and 
overweening  a  temper  to  command  our  implicit  confidence  in 
statements  involving  offensive  personalilaes,  even  if  we  had  not 
good  reason  for  relying  on  tne  honour  and  integrity  of  the 
mefi  whom  he  ventures  thus  grossly  to  asperse. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  Mr.  Bureheil,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Janilz  and  a  Targe  body  of  Hottentots,  with  no  fewer  than 
fen  waggons  in  this  South  African  caravan,  set  out  on  a  short 
expedition  to  explore  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Gariep 
river.  Among  his  attendants  was  a  large  dog,  who  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  a  very  duu  piece  of  plea- 
eaii^ry,  which,  if  it  were  shorter,  we  would  cite  aa  an  excellent 
aflecimen  of  lumbering  jocoseiiess.  It  ia  more  important  to 
notice  the  feet,  which  Mr.  B.  adverts  to  in  this  place,  that 
when  he  returned  from  Africa,  he  brought  with  him  a  hundred 
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and  twenty  flkinB  of  qvadrupeidft ;  ferty^three  of  '  thie  lairgest 
*  and  finest'  of  whioh,  he  piesented  to  die  British  Museum^ 
having  rejected  a  tender  of  ptrrchase  from  a  foreign  itistituiion. 
Qf  theMt.  it  appears  that,  in  Deoember  1821,  not  more  thkn 
five  ymte  prepared  forjpublio  inspeetion.  The  reason  assigned 
i^t  wai^t  of  funds,  mr.  BarchQil  is  entitled  to  con^lain  of 
ibis  I  but  tbe^e  ia  aa  air  of  petulsnoe  in  his  note,  which  it 
would  have  beea  more  dignified  to  avoid.  On  the  2dth,  the 
pskltry  halted  on  the  bank  oi  the  river«  then  in  a  state  of  fonm'* 
daUe  inundation.  While  at  this  place,  Mr.  B,  bad  an  oppor-' 
tuaity  of  proving  the  efficacy  of  the  solution  of  ammonia  i» 
an  j^parently  hopeless  case  of  sernent  poison.  On  the  29th; 
^e  pfrty  waa  moving  forwara,^-* 


*  l^e  dogSy  to  avoid  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  ran  along  heneath 

the  shade  of  the  waggon ;  but  my  poor  unfortunate  little  terrier ^  through 

some  miunanagement  of  his  own  as  he  ran  by  the  side  of  the  wheel« 

suierad  his  foot  to  be  run  ovef,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  utter  a  cry 

befaehjs  head  was  cvoshed.    The  first  n6tifce  I  received  of  the  accident 

vujlbeiifelestbody  of  my  fiuthftil  little  dog,  brought  to  me  by  one  of 

the  Hottentots.    Although  it  wai  but  an  animal,  I  could  not  help  feeling 

aA|iOclc«  and  shall  pot  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  this  sad  occarrsace 

pr^ventfd  all  further  enjoyment  for  the  rest  of  the  day«    Such  mnk 

fiortMAes  are,  from  the  cause  just  explained,  not  unfrequei\l  in  hol^wea^ 

ti^ei^i  and.ducing  It^e  journey,  from  Cape  Town,  several  dogs  of  the. 

caravan  were  lost  in  this  manner/  v 

The  ohase  of  the  hippopotamus  was  the  great  object  which 
had  induced  so  many  of  the  natives  to  accompany  Mr.  Burchelf 
to  the  river ;  and  at  length  one  was  shot,  by  die  Klaarwater' 
eaplain.  Mr.  B.  and  his  Hottentot^  Oert»  hastened- to  the; 
spot ;  and  as  neither  of  them  had  seen  the  zee-koe  (3ea-cow). 
bKsfore,  they  were  much  gratified  when  they  saw  the  enormous 
and  shapeleBs  cutase  drawn  up  on  th^  banx. 

*  This  aoiiaal  is-entirely  of  one  uniform  colour,  which  may  be  cot^ 
rectljr  imitaXfd  by  a  light  tint  of  China  ink.  The  hlde»  above  an  inch  iur 
thickness  and  hardly  flexible,  was  dragged  off,  as  if  they  had  been  tearn 
ing  the  plaol^i  from  a  ship's  side.  It  was  carefully  divided  into  sticlk 
pieces  as  would  best  admit  of  being  cut  into  shamboks  (whips)  ;.aSb 
tfaes^  constituted,  to'  the  Klaarwater  people,  the  greatest  part  of  ihe^ 
profits.  The  ribs  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  celebrated  as  the 
greatest  deHeacy ;  and  known  to  the  colotiists  as  a  rarity  by  the  name  of  ^ 
*  Zeekoe^ek'' ^a*cow-pork).  This  can  only  be  preserved  by  salting;* 
as,  oa  attempting  to  dry  it  in  the  sun  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oth^/ 
parts  of  ihaaaJBial,  it  melts;  away.  The  rest  of  the  flesh  comifetsetfth'ely' 
oflemij  and  was,  as  usual  with  al^  oihc^  gatuev  cul^  into  Jargeslices/ 
and  fdjried^n  tha  bushea,.  reamrvfag' oply  enough  for  piuseafi  uae«  Tbt»' 
latter  portion,  however,  was  no  small  quantity,  as,  in  addition  to  a  con- 


lideMllie  mimbiir  of  «etf4iitiled  HoMMtolB,  irfioiH  o£  <Mtft 

afeasty  there  was  alio  a  party  of  B«slunen»  coaiistingof  tot 

fivo  womeiiy  whom  the  report  of  the  muskets  had  attracted  to  the  spot.' 

'  The  learcaae  found  employment^  in  one  war  or  an  oHk&e^  tot 
ty¥wv  indivtdaal  in  the  party.  Mr.  Buiefaelf  nmde  a  dmwiMP 
<St'  me  bead ;  men^  women^  ttMl  doga  w&i^  hamif  oecapled 
th  ^  carvings  broilingi  raawing'  or  '  cheWiw  ;^  liw  Bnabiiteit 
aecured  the  entrails  and  offal ;  and  eren  Mr.  &,  ^whtn  hia  wi-> 
entl&c  appetite  waa  satisfied,  ate,  with  keen  relish, '  a  lii|»po» 
*-notamus  steak/  Among  the  natives  was  a  vomig'  *  Bnsh-g^rl/ 
wno  ediibited  a  complete  sample  of  South  AMcan  beauty  and 
fi&ery.  Her  person  was  adorned  with  an  '  immoderate  auaoiity 

*  of  grease,  red  ochre,  buku,  and  shining  powder  ;*  tuie  wore- 
qtk  her  arms  apd  legs  a  number  of  leathern  nngs ; .  and  from  b^r 
l^air  three  ivory  baSs  bung  over  her  face.  The  Iady%  vDraoty. 
wasunckeekea  by  any  apprehension  of  dimjnishmg.har  4t<^ 
tractions ;  for  when  Mr.  Burchell  retired  from  the  scene,  km- 
Ifih  her  and  his  lai^e  dog  *  both  eagedy  employed  in  teaong 
'  away  the  remainmg  flesh  from  the  skid,  and  from  between 

*  the  joints  of  the  huge  backbone.'      ' 

*  Ih  this  journey,  the  Gnu  was  first  seen  by  Mr.  BarcheQ,  wlio 
describes  it  in  very  different  terms  from  those  emploreri  by' 
Mr.  Barrow.    The  latter  assigns  to  it  the  dififerent  pecnbarities 
of  '  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  stajg,  and  the  antelope,^  while  the 
present  Traveller,  after  pointing  out  some  general  marks  of 
^stinction^  observes  of  it,  that '  it  is  ait  antelope,  and  that  ia 
'all.'    A  kraal  of  Bushmen  which  he  soon  after  encountered^ 
presented  a  most  distressing  picture  of  a  set  of  betnga»  the 
anparent  outcasts  of  creation.    Their  habitation  was  a  cavern, 
tneir.possessions  were  limited  to  the  dirty  shred  of  skin  wbich 
hung  on  their  shoulders,   a  few  hassajgays,  their  bows  and 
arrows,  a  knife,  and  two  or  three  ostnch  egg^^Us.    There 
was  an  air  of  squalid  misery  about  them,  surpassing  even  the 
wretchedness  so  common  among  their  tribes ;  and  the  four  men 
^ho  first  approached  the  waggons, '  ethibtted  theirlank,  shri- 
f  veiled  homes,  and  dry,  parched  arms  and  legs,^  as  an  a(^peid 
tb  ttie  charity  of  theilr  well  frunished  visitants.    '  ^^f  Idoked 
**' first  ifishfully'  at  the  flesh-pots  which  were  on  the  jm,  and 
{ficju/  submiissively^at  the  nappy  possessors  bfthe  laxofes 
wl)ich/gr,eeted  their  sight  and  smell,  and  provoked  their  raven* 
ous  appetite.    On  being  amply  supplied,  they  fed  wUll'iiog^ 
'like  voracity*  a^d  8elnshness>  reserving  none  for  their  iftsent 
fmni^es,  ana  abandoned  themselves  afterwards,  thoughtleaB  of 
any  thing  beyond  the  sensation  df  the  moment,  toAe  umittfci^ 
abte.^joyment  of  smoking  die  tobacco  which  was  faraiilied  to 
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liuHitappeifance.    These  poor  oreatures, 

^  'wBo  Were  past  the  middle  age,  were  extreiriely  filthy  md  iigly ; 
tllilV«nlill6liBfeiiigc7e9e6tmed  as  if  ii€«riy  cMcd,  or  tmik  taCv^ttair 
1|tttii 'wrinkto,  fitied  With  dirt,  covered  their  ftces  Mid,  body;  1IM9 
Wir  «MoloCtodtog0th«r  in  large  lumpsy  with  the.atPQttaiiilaled  gp^aif^ 
a|id  dofttof  yean,:  ^erhapB  of  their,  whole  lives;  and  the  odour  with 
whicW.Uiay  tainted  this  air^  kcfrt  roc  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  yards, 
the  Dearest  at  which  a^persoo  having  any  delicacy  of  smelly  could  endure 
Uieii-  presence*  A  wooden  bowl,  in  which  was  left  a  quantity  of  liquid 
Uippopotiarous  grease,  was  eagerly  seized  upon^  and  its^onteots  drunk* 
off  with  an  avidity  most  nauseous  and  disgusting  to  behold  ;  whik  that 
which  still  adhered  to  the  bowl,  they  carefully  scraped  out  with'  iXi^* 
Bands,  and  smeared  upon  their  bodies.  Curious  to  know  what  degree  of 
intellect  these  beings  possessed,  I  endeavoured,  by  meaorof  an*  ititeiu 
preter,  to  question  them  on  a  few  moral  points ;  but  he  dedarcd  thej 
were  so  stopid  Aat  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  them  compieheiid 
aiall/ 

The  effect  of  their  sood  living  during  four  days,  was  father 
ludicrously  manifested  in  the  rapid  fattening  of  these  poor 
cra^tufes*  Tlieir;  skin  no  longer  hune  in  wrinkles  on  uieir 
emacia^d  bodies^  *but  exhibited  a  sleek  and .  smooth  appearr 
ancew  not  a  little  improved  by  the  rich  anointing  of  greasjb 
i^bich  they  rubbed  eagerly  over  all  their  limbs. 

.When  Mr.  Burchell  returned  to  Klaarwater,  he  commtoced 
prepaiatioas  for  his  intended  journey  into  the  Interior..  H^ 
found,  however,  that,  independently  of  the  di£Sculties  whien 
belonged  to  the  enterprise  itself,  he  had  to  encounter  an  oppor^ 
eition  oiik  the  part  of  Uie  Missionaries,  which  was,  in  his  view^ 
altogether .  irrational  and  inexcusable.  We  shall  touch  bu]^ 
lighBy  on  this  subject  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  we  thin^ 
that; enough  appears  on.  the  face  of  the  transaction  to  justif^ 
thof  e:Worthy  men  in  their  interposition ;  secondly  and  ch!efl3^' 
be^iuse  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  all  the  circumstances  are 
HQt.Worie  us.  Enough  is  stated  to  shew,  that  the  conduct  of 
t)ie,]Mlis$ioiuirie8  tovrards  Mr.  Burchell  was  kind  and  hospitable  \ 
wluie  Ibidem  the  ocoaaional  indications  of  a.  spirit  and  temple 
not  of  the  most  placable  kind,  he  betrays  a  rooted  and  ignorant 
i^)at4ity  affainst  evangelical  religion,  which  may  afford  an  ev^ 
plM^tipn  both  of  the  cool  reception  which  the  minister^  of  that 
niaUi.  v^hil  givo  to  unreasonable  proposals,  and  of  the  re- 
sfiUktavQA^.wh^  wa9  excited  by  their  conduct  ,  The  result  wd3« 
that.  Mr.  B.  determined  on  r^tumix^  to  the  Colony  in  a.  new 
dir^ion,  Aathe  might, procure  at  Graaffreynet  the  xiec^^saiV 
6)ipttUea.^i^  attw^WU.  After  some  counteraction  qn  thfe  j^vx 
€ii  the  Missionpries,  one  .of  them,  Mr.  Jansz,  lent  him  sihoi^ 
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and  ^e  Tofmne  closes  just  as  tt»  only  iKuvA 
be  entered  upon. 

.  01  the  fibkiMp  Uiose  at  least  which  are  la^ge  and  colanred^ 
we  regretooK  inabiU^  to  say  any  tibing  in  the  way  ef  eulogy  • 
&e  wood*Hsut  yignettes  are  li!etter  ^isecutsd  and  mora  iotareat- 
h)g«  The  map  baa  been  drawn  tip  wifh  gieait  eare,  andeihilii## 
every  appearance  of  acearacy ;  tea  seaie  is  fa^ge*  and  it  eooa- 
l^ehencb  all  that  ia  speciileaHy  known  of  SoadMini  Afcicar 
with  the  exception  oi  the  extreme  fittdls  of  If  rw  CampbeHT* 
^umey  and  inquiries.  The  second  volmne  will  coataiat  Mr« 
S^urchell's  visit  to  litalmn,  and  the  region  aroaad  and  beycmd 
-  that  city. 
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Att  in.   Maypm  Jkitk.  By  a  Cooatfy  CaMe.  Maovpp^xu^SJS. 


▲  quaint  and  unmeaning  title  to  a  very  delightfid  valume 
' '"'  of  Moral  Tales,  displaying  a  happier  combination  of 
Trench  liveliness  of  style  with  true  English  santiment^  than 
^any  work  which  we  recollect  to  have  seen  for  along  time..  Tke 
Author  intimates  that  they  were  realty  writla»  after  taa,  awid 
a  qniet  family  circle,  for  whose  amusement  they  were  fisit 
nnaertaken.  Perhaps  they  could  not  have  been  written  wider 
a  happier  influence.  Religion  is  purposely  interwoiieM  with 
every  Tale ;  and  this  most  delicate  task  is  executed  with  the 
'skill  which  can  be  learned  oi^  in  1^  school  of  sorrow^  *  I 
'  have  seen  such  effects  produced  and  preserved  by  that  ih- 
^  ner  spring^  (Religion),  says  the  Write* ;  ^  and  i  caaoal  ra- 
^  sist,  even  in  this  numble  manner,  attempting  la  piove  heiw 
'  much  real  joy  there  is,  even  in  the  saddest  trials  of  tk»  Chri»- 
'  tian ;  a  joy  which  is  seen  in  its  effects  hot  partialiy  by  the 
*  world  \  a  joy  which  has  never  foimd  language  to  ei^iasa  it^ 
'  self,  a  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.*  In  thia  lespicei, 
the  volume  has  a  merit  and  a  charm  which  distinguid^  it  fiiom 
the  best  productions  of  the  kind  with  which  we  might  be 
tempted  to  class  or  compare  it.  When  we  speak  of  Fi^sch 
moialists,  we  do  not  refer  to  Voltaire,  nor  even  to  Mamymtel, 
although  the  tales  of  the  latter  are  some  of  them  aa  heautifn} 
as  any  thing  in  that  language.  Bat  we  think  of  die  friend  of 
piir  chUdhoodt  Berquin,  of  whom  our  unknown  AutborJias 
oliten  reminded  us.  His  **  Rosine^has  mnch  theair  ofa.tians- 
tation  firom  the  French,  although  it  is  but  fair  te  s^at^,  tibat  it 
has  an  the  spirit  of  an  original.  The  "  Childhood  of  Charles 
^  Spencer,  too,  is  sometning  in  the  spirit  of  the  intereaCing 
Friend  of  ChSKdren.  Mackenzie  and  Geoffirey  Crayon  are  in* 
SoDtaMe  in  theirway:  since  Hie  dayaof  Ae  8f>eeia%or, #e 


^  tilM'Wl  tv^alttkg  ^fiUKlto  therar.    Sttj,  without  ^Mcii\n^^o 

the  Author  of  tms  little  volume  an  equal  meature  i^'^gi- 

^HOlttf;  We  ttiui$t  flfay  lliat  he  discoTeYB  more  unidSfecte^  dsf^ing 

thai^  even  the  •»  Man  bJP  feeling ;"  while  he  ts  a  ChtfsaiS 

totMliftt  of  a  far  higher  order.    Hia  tales  are  not  inete  b%- 

tdf»:  they  at«  feaaohs  of  the  most 'mBtruetiye  idhd.   Th^y 

«re  riot  the  mere  vehicles  of  refined  or  virtuous  aentiinetit: 

•they  are  illustrations  of  the  highest  principles  of  action*     '-'^ 

Thd  Author  hka  given  ua  no  table  of  contents,  noir  dti  #e 
ddem  it  necesaary  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  portfolio.  Naotiu 
ia  ai  heaaitifttl  tale,  but  it  will  not  furnish  a  oetached  extmit. 
We  are  not  told  whether  it  rests  on  any  facts,  but  we  reco^^ 
-to  baveheMfd  ft  very  intereBtiogaccoimt  of  a  Jew  in  America* 
•who  had  beccmie  a  Christian  under  circumstances  some^i^t 
similar.  His  only  daughter  had,  unknown  to  him,  emimced 
the  faith,  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  consequence  of  perusing 
the  Nievr  Testament,  a  copy  of  which,  if  we  recoUect  ri^t, 
^irhe  had'  Acddent^ly  met  with.  On  her  death-bed,  i^e  e^- 
It eated  him  to'  grant  ner  one  last  request.  He  eagerly Jpromised 
to  fulfil  it»  •'  yever  ag^ain,  dearest  father,  speak^  against 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.'  '  He  is  the  Saviour:  He  is  my  Savidtri*.** 
In  an  agonizing  conflict  of  grief  and  anger,  the  father  rughdd 
outi^f  the  room,  where  an  attendant  brought  him  word  that 
thft  spirit  had  *fled.    His  only  daughter,  his  all  on  earth,  w^ 

ftoe.  In  a  softened  mood,'  ne  opened  her  New  Testament^; 
e  read,  and  became  convinced,  tnat  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Tp 
Kaonni,  the  father  dies  first.  One  cannot  but  believe  therp 
are  many  such  facts,  and  if  our  Author's,  characters  are  fiq. 
titious,  they  are  not  ideal. 

Nothixu?  has  pleased  us  more  in  the  volume  than  '*  the  Cfaildr 
^'-hotnl  of  Charles  Spencer.''  But  Reviewers,  like  other  mei^ 
have  sometimes  their  caprices  and  singularities*  It  is  the  only 
tale  for  which  the  Writer  apologises.  '  I  am  aware,'  he  says, 
'  that  it  may  be  deemed  only  fit  for  a  child's  perusal ;  but  I  ti^ 
1  one  of  (hose  who  delight  in  observing  children  and  th^hr 
^  flUannenr.  ^  The  mind  turns  to  such  simplicity  and  freshhes^, 
'  M  fhe  eye  to  the  first  daisies  of  spring,  to  the  first  gr^^^ 
'  bfedes  61  young  wheat/— We  shall  venture  upon  art  extraelt, 
preniising,  on  behalf  of  the  Author,  that  to  those  of  dttv 
fetid^rB  who  cannot  relish — we  dare  not  say  cannot  underertiiiid 
it^^^^lre  are  many  things  in  the  volume  wnich  will  appetti'fii): 
prttfier  Wld  cleverer.  '     -''''^"^ 

'  •  THJE  CHILDHOOD  OF  CHARLES  SPENCiiR;'^  ^  :J. 

Writtep  by  Himaelr  at  the  Agf»  of  Thirteen.;  *    5  ^  »  . !, .,  T 

'  I  nevfr  coifld.li^icve  tlMt,  them  wfuunH  ei^.a.pfil|[>u,a»jtiMjBili 
ftobinson  Cftf^oe :  some  one  told  me,  when  first  I  read  the  account  of 
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t)6  ^^  y^  '^^  *^ 

y*  advwtarcs,  Aat  they  w^re  written  by  a  person  named  Defoe.  ^I 
«>«5  no^  help  aoubling:  "  Defoe  ha3  been  *««P^^^f  ^^^^  «S!J' 
•V  orhaving  iiyuslly  given  himself  out  as  the  a«^l»%<>f  ^f '^J^^^^ 
aoe.but  bewally  compobed  the  book  from  the  journal  of  Alexander  SeK 
Wrk  •:  a  man,  who^c  residence  on  a  desert  island,  m  many  circttwatancea 
tj^bledlhat  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  I  thought  this  accoont  more  pro- 
Uble.  1  feU  highly  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Defoe,  but  still  I  could 
hurdly  believe  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  aa  assumed  name,  them  seem- 
ed  so  much  truth  in  the  story.-Perhaps  I  was  a  silly  child,  then ;  but  I 
kimw  it  secrotd  very  fine  to  believe  all  about  Robmson  Crusoe. 

•  I  always  have  intended,  since  I  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  write  ni^ 

<Mf  n  adventures ;  and  I  have  always  had  a  sort  of  strange  wisib  to  be  east 

r  the  ahoie  of  ^ma  desolate  island.  If  my  father  had  not  biBeo  onluippy, 

1  think  I  should  have  run  away  sometimes ;  once,  m  pafticuiar»  i  re- 

iRqmber,  after  I  had  been  walking  with  George  Herman,  ^  ^V^ 

Xut  fgreigft  countries-I  forgot  to  say  who  George  Herman  «,  *<»i^; 

.wW.  he  is'V  midshipman,  who  has  been  now  six  years  »«  J^  «-»/ 

JX  was  almost  tempted  to  become  a  sailor;  but,  as  I  saKi  before,  i 

CQuld  not  bear  to  make  my  father  unhappy.    This  wish  of  mine  waa 

Xii^ng,  1  know  j  but  1  must  speak  of  my  faults.    The  reason  I  am  wwr 

writiM.  is,  tha^  I  am  unable  to  leave  the  house :  I  was  chmbjeg  to  the 

,t<i  of  one  of  the  oaks  behind  our  hbuse,  and  I  fdl  down  and  sprained 

my  ankle. 

♦  ♦  *      .  •  *        ' 

*  Let  me  remember  aU  that  I  can,  while  my  mother  lived  ;  whom  1 
loved  so  very  much,  and  who  I  am  sure  loved  me  quite  as  well  as  l 
tfid  her.    I  always  knelt  before  her  when  I  said  my  prayers ;  and  leaned 
my  dasped  hands  on  her  knees.— I  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  Uoublc :  but 
she  never  seemed  angry  with  me ;  and  whenever  I  had  bchav^  badly,  she 
always  used  to  say :  "  you  should  pray  to  God,  Charles,  after  these  firs 
of  passion,  that  he  may  forgive  you,  and  help  you  to  gpvem  your  tem- 
per,     f  always  used  to  stop  after  I  had  said  :  "  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee ; 
and  turning  round  to  my  mother,  ask,  what  I  ought  to  say  next.  "  What 
woitld  yoo  My,  if  you  wished  me  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  Charles  f  SiHl 
abe  generally  helped  me  out  in  my  prayer.    I  was  very  happy,  when  she 
kissed  me  afterwards ;  and  I  always  felt  as  if  I  could  not  displease  God 
again ;  but  perhaps,^  the  very  day  after,  I  was.as  naughty  as  ever. 

*■  My  dear  mother  died  when  I  was  four  years  old.  .  J  remember  that 

ihe  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  just  before  she  kissed  me  for  the  la$t  tine ; 

'    and  M  was  so  very  thin  and  white ;  her  eyes  too,  looked  larger  than  they 

eVer  seemed,  artd  of  a. deeper  blue;   she  turned  round   to  my  father 

*    that  liigbt,  and  said  :  ''  Let  Charles  sit  up  a  little  longer  Ais  eveoiog, 

'  '  mf  lo've.''-*~My  (Isiheronly  looked  at  her ;  i  wondered  he  did  not  answer; 

1»m  I  believe  at  was  because  he  could  not  speak  just  then ;  ibr  I  saw  him 

'"  crying  behind  the  bed-curtains  soon  after.  When  I  woke  the  next  mom- 

'f-'- '  itfg^,  they  (oUl  me  mamma. was  dead*     I  did  not  pay  mucfc  attention  to 

.I'li^^acthey  8a«i,4pr.  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant  to  be  dead :  I  did  doc 

^:  thiiffc  the momtng  seemed  at  all  gloomy;  for  the   aun  was  shiviagas 

v'^tt(j^l%'asc^er,and  whcnl  weal  out  into  our  field,  th«  Iark|.weresinging 
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c^  cbecrfuUjr  tt  ever,  nothing  seemed  dull.  I  was  Mttfng  under  tliiri«i<t;e 
h««viiioni  iree,  at  the  end  of  our  field ;  and  watching  a  goldfinch' which 
wsui  dancing  among  the  dendec  branches ;  while  tevery  now  and  then,  a 
Utde  shower  of  white  blossoms  came  flying  down  to  the  ground.  >  I  Wi» 
always  very  fond  of  peeping  up  from  under  a  tree,  and  obseriring  how 
tttanyUttleshady  arbours  were  formed  among  the  boughs;  and  howtrtnts* 
pftrently  green  and  bright  the  leaves  appeared,  when  seen  from  quite  be» 
neaih.  The  merry  goldfinch  had  just  flown  away,  when  EHzabech  came 
out ;  and  I  began  to  think  about  my  mother  again  :  ^*  What  does  '  dead' 
mean  Elizabeth  r  I  asked,  '^  for  Jenny  says,  mamma  is  dead."'  Kly 
adater  only  began  to  weep ;  but  at  last  she  said  :  ''  Dead,  meaus,"^  she 
looked  round,  and  hesitated ;  but  she  saw  tb^  hawthorn  blossoms  on  the 
grass,  and  said  :  **  these  flowers  are  dead,  Charles :  those  on  the  txf^^ 
trhSch  have  that  beautiful  pink  colour  blushing  over  them,  are  the  motfl 

«  Ireah,  those  which  look  dark  in  the  centre,  are  dying :  after  a  few  days, 
tiiese  which  are  now  white  on  the  ground,  will  have  wasted  away,  and 

-'  will  not  be  seen  any  more :  some  of  the  blossoms  are  shaken  off  by  very 
rough  w^nds,  and  your  mamma  died  as  they  do." — Here  Eiiaabeth  wept 

'  again :  ^'  but  all  these,^  she  /sdded,  "after  hanging  on  the  tree  tome 
finie,  must  fall  off  and  die^  as  persons  who  are  as  old  aa  grandpapa  miKki 
die."  Elizabeth  told  me  a  great  deal  more,  and  explain^  why  aaamma 
was  diflercnt  from  the  hawthorn  blossoms ;  because  she  had  a  soul,  which 
always  lives;  and  she  told  me,  that  if  I  obeyed  God,  I  might  see  my 
noother  again,  after  I  was  dead^  in  heaven.  I  was  very  happy  to  hear 
that ;  because  I  had  began  to  fear,  that  she  would  never  be  seen  again, 
like  the  dead  flower8.---J  supposed  then,  that  my  eldest  sister,  Magdalen, 
was  dead ;  fori  had*nevcr  seen  her,  since  she  had  left  home^'tostay 
wilh  her  aunt  in  Devonshire;  and  no  one  had  talked  about  her  for  many 
months.  I  just  remember  that  she  was  very  good  natured,  and  niach 
prettier  than  Elizabeth:  she  had  bright  gold  coloured  hair,  which  bui^ 
down  nearly  to  her  litlle  waist,  in  such  laige  shining  curls  I  She  was  a 
very  meny  girl,  and  always  made  my  father  and  mother  laugh,  when  she 
was  with  fhem. 

*•  1  wished  I  could  see  my  mother,  but  I  hardly  knew  whether  she  had 
not  wasted  away  into  nothing,  as  I  saw  the  fallen  hawthorn  blossoms  had. 
A  few  days  after,  I  was  so  surprised  to  see  a  large  long  box  carried  down 
stairs  one  morning,  covered -with  black  cloth.  I  went  up  to  the  men, 
and  asked  what  they  were  carrying,  whioh  seemed  so  heavy.  One  of 
them;  a  silly  looking  lad,  answered ;  '*  Your  mother's  cofiin,  lillla  maa- 
teri^  I  ran  down  stain  to  tell  my  father,  and  ask  what*  that' lilly 
looking  lad  meant ;  but  he  was  not  in  his  study.  I  went  to  llio  window, 
and  looking  out,  I  saw  the  men  carrying  something:  I  guessed  it  must 
be  the  same  box,  only  it  was  hidden  by  a  kmg  bhtck  sheet,  edgpdrwith 
white;  my  ikther  and  Elizabeth  were  walking  after theai^  very  slowly. 
I  ran  out  without  my  hat,  and  asked  my  fadier  to  take  iliewilh  ihem* 
i  did  not  overtake  him  till  he  had  reached  the  chmdi^yafdv  An*  old 
woman  came,  and  said,  **you  had  better  come  hoaM  with  tae  again, 
•master  Charles  ;"''but  I  hid  myself  within  the  long  doldt  which  my  &- 
tfter  wore ;  -  ^,  taking  hold  of  bis  hAnd,  vaid,  ^  No,  no^  nyQr^^i'iititay 


«|8  M^i^mMh^Mf 

vMhy^^fifathcr  ?  Ud  had  not  mipA  m  btrfmi  but  iK>yr  |i« poised  my, 
hOiPd  mpio  doflcly  withinbb^ttidjNUdte  tk^  poor  WQina^  vqiy.  mjldhr. :. 
<^  I,  IfiU  keop  biiB  wUk ,106;;— W«>  c^lered  |ka,c|ivch„.ana,l  XjeiiiUedj 
4l4iv^rv  QMBiyiCHK  looked  so  gpave«  and  a.  loud. OM^urnAil  bell  .tolfed* 
jti^:OVfr  my  head^  which  I  bad  not  h6ari.befoie«        r  - 

..  ^My  iather  was  very  attentive  to  thaaervice,  baft  I  saw,  that  h^  alw^sjrs 
looked  At  the  Goffin,  and  moved  his  head  quickly  whenever  it  was  moTed. 
L^ooukl  not  thJDk  what  the  great  pit  waa  made  for,  4n  the  cburck-yiird. 
Ik&d  fueseed,  from  what  I  keajrd  the  clei^Buin  «ay,  that  jpy  mothet^« 
body  was  in  the  coffin ;  bu^  I  did  oat  goessy^h^  were  going  to  bury^ . 
c^n  in  the  ground,,  because  the  kawtboco  blossoms  werp  not  buried^ 
aiiid.tbogiiaftii  in  the  church-yard,  was  jusl  aa  green  aa  that  In  th^fieUL 
AJ^  faltor  atood  at  one  end  of  the  grave,  with  his  b^  uncovered ;.  ne 
nf  ver  once  moved  bis  eyes,  but  his  face  was  vety  pal^  and  his  Upa  shook^ . 
Iiwins  ffigblened^  and  only  just  peeped  my  bead  out  of  bU  loilgftlp«%« 
£^iaab(Hh  stood  very  near  him,  but  n  tfawk  veil  hung  down  ov^/  her. 
fi|tpfli'  and  through  it  I  saw,  she  held  her  handkerchief  before  her  ^y^ , 
W,ken  tb«  coffin  souoded  nt  iht  bottom  of  the  graye,  my.  fother  «t^^. 
mpa  shiventd^  just  as  if  he  had  been  cold;  it  was  odd,  I  thought  tb^ 
ItUPttha  weather  was  mild  and  warm)  1  did  not  knowt  that  he  shivered  , 
fwn'  griefs  soon  after  this  my  fother  walked  away ;  I  wondered  wby. 
]n|.  should  goy  and  leave  my  mother's  body  in  that  deep,  dark  boW « 1  had. 
h|i|/f  a  mind,  to  stay*  but  my  poor  father .  looked  so  moiirnfult  ihat  I 
slowly  .accompanied  him  home.*— 1  bad  cried  a  little  once  or  twica^  b«t,^ . 
bad  never  missed  my  motberso  much,  tiU  whep  I  passe4  her  room  door 
as  I  went  up  stairs  to  bed,   I  ran  up  faster  than  Jenny,  and  1  could  no^ 
be^  going  in ;  it  Was  almost  dark,  the  cold  air  caine  in  through  the  open 
windows^  the  carpets  were  all  taken  up,  and  the  room  looked  very  deao*  ^ 
lalsi   My  roother^s  favourite  little  work-table  was  pushed  up  in  n  ooroer« 
and  on  it  lay  a  tumscrew  and  some  screws :  in  the  middle  of  the  reom 
were  two  odd  looking  stands,  like  those  which  they  put  the  coffin  op,  k|  . 
tlm  church,  and  some  sawdust  was  thinly  strewed  on  the  floor.    J  .was 
standing  in  this  room,  almost  ready  to  cry,  4ind  thinking  of  my  dear,  dea^ 
mother,  and  that  I  should  perhaps  grow  up  to  be  a  roan,  and  never  see 
her  again  till  I  died.    {  had  never  felt  so  very  very  miserable  as  I  thei^ 
did;  I  have  never  felt  so  miserable  since*— It  grew  darker  and  darker,  still 
)  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room.    I  bc^m  by  degrees  to  be 
afraid  of  moving ;  and  I  put  both  my  hands  before  my  eyes,  that  I 
might  not  see  any  thing,  for  every  thing  looked  so  melvncholy.     All  at 
once,  I  heard  something  pass  rustling  by  my  head ;   and  the  i  I  heard  it 
gutter  against  the  window.    I  did  not  consider  one  r^oment  ^  but  I  burst 
out  into  a  loud  iit  of  crying.    Jenny  heard  me :  she  had  been  looking 
about,  for  she  eonld  not  think  where  I  had  gone.    When  she  came  in, ) 
ran.  to  her,  and  began  lb  make  more  noise;  1  would  not  tell  her  why  I 
cried  out,  nor  would  I  go  away  with  her ;  Init  I  seemed  as  if  her  presence 
only  gave  me  the  libcity  of  crying  more  violently.    I  wctild  iKit  be  pn- 
cified  when  Elizabeth  came  into  the  room.     She  spoke  to  me;  I  turned 
round,  taking  away  Jenn/s  apron,  behiud  wbk^  j  ba<hbkiden  my  foce. 
,i  mind^  all  Elizabeth  tM  mc  directly,  for  she  spoke  just  like  my  mo« 


tker.    ''  Act  like  a  autt^ly  Ixpy,  ny  deur  Chartet,"  ihtmd,  *<  ftnl  («!( mcr 
/calmly,  why  yott  are  §6  frt^tened.'''— ^  Oh  i  Aere  k  h,  th^e  it  is,*^ 
I  eriod  Sdudly»  Air  duuig  the  tkna  Joy  sirtcr  had  •pokcn  so  quietly,  I 
board'Uie  4oad  flutteriag  again.    £ltaaheth  guened  laatantly  what  ha# 
frightened  me ;  she  went  «p  to  Che  windonv,  «nd|  coming  again  to  me^ 
ioofc  my  iMnd  to  lead  meto  the  vindoir.    '*  Oh ;  no,  no,*^  I  criedoiity.^ 
bat  at  last  I  let  her  draw  mc  forward;  I  kept  my  eyes  cover^l  at  #rat* 
by  my  ha«ids»  but  at  last  I  <»peiied  them,  €riger  by  finger,  and  taw  «^ 
larro  moth  heating  its  wings  a|pinst  the  window,  and  seemtng  mtite  as 
icrnfied  as  I  had  been.     Siaabeth  aate  by  my  bedside  ihat  night,  (she' 
always  heard  me  say  my  prayers,  after  my  mother  died  ;)  and  talked  to ' 
me,  till  I  fefl  fast  asleep.    When  I  woke  ihe  next  morning,  I  went  i^p  ti^ 
the  wrndow ;  the  first  thi^g  I  saw  was  the  ehurch  ;  I  remembered  \haBC 
jny  mother's  body  had  been  lyiqg  oat  all  night,  and  fan  as  fast  as  I 
could  fo  the  chwch^yacd.    The  dark  pit  was  not  to  be  seen«  nor  could  I 
find  where  it  had  been  for  eome  itaMs.    On'the  spot  was  'a  eott  of  mound 
n^aiod  itp,  like  many  others  in  the  chnrch-yard,  ooaered  with  fceah  twf, 
and  bound  together  with  osicvs.     One  little  cowslip  was  growing  wp 
aiti(»ng  the  grass ;  Ihe  asil  pale  ^gieen  stem  of  this  tiowet,  was  no  longer 
than  a  long  blade  of  grass ;  but  I  was  ^ite  glad  to  see  It,  and  every 
morning  I  went  to  look  if  the  Utile  buds  weae  blown,  and  when  the  we^ 
tber  Was  very  dry,  I  always  watered  it»     After  it  left  off  blowing,  I  never 
forgot  it ;  but  loved  its  little  crimped  half-hidden  leaves,  better  than  aM 
ike  brightest  summer  flowers :  now,  there  are  inore  than  thirty  cowsllpi 
on  my  mother's  grave.    A  cowslip  was  her  favourite  flower.' 

There  aie  acattered  through  the  ydiime  f^me  poems  of  rather 
iilieqaal  merit*  which  the  Writer^  in  modest  deprecation  of  criti- 
chua,  aUowa  to  be  '  very  gentleoumly  foetiyy  They  exhibit 
hawever,  that  genuine  taate  which,  if  it  is  not  genius,  is 
fl^wnethiBg  better  as  reeaids  ihe  poaaessor,  and  answers  the 
purpose  of  the  rea)der  tkbnost  as  welL  There  m  great  elegance 
M  well  as  ft^eling  vi  sense  of  them.    Eor  iastanc^^ 

'ON  CHARLOTTE. 

* 

*  Weep  no  more,  that  her  azure  eye 

Hath  ceasM  to  glisten. 
That  her  wavv  looks  in  the  dan\p  arave  lie, 
That  her  lip  hath  lost  lis  crimson  aye| 

That  ydu  vainly  listen 
For  her  voice  of  witching  melody. 

^  Weep  no  moce,  that  each  fleeting  gmce 

This  earth  bad  ,given. 
Hath  kit  for  ever  her  [form  and  lacei 
That  her  soul  hath  run  its  nMulal  mce; 

And  the  jo^s  of  heaven 
Ttui  chsAiging  woes  of  ^his  world  replsce* 


<  Weep  no  more !    Oh !  weep  no  inorc ! 

Woiild'st'ttiou  renew 
The  colours  that  dccVd  the  worm  before? 
Wouldst  thou  its  grov'ling  shape  restore 

For  the  lovelier  hue, 
The  lighter  wings  which  heavenward  soar  f 

*  THE  HAREBELU 

f  With  drooping  bells  of  clearest  blue. 
Thou  didst  attract  my  childish  view, 

Almost  resembling 
The  azure  butterflies  iharfle\v 
Where  on  the  heath  thy  blossoms  grew, 

So  lightly  trembling. 

*  Wbeie  feathery  fern  and  goMen  broom 
Increase  the  sand-rock  cavern's ^oo^» 

.  I've  seen  thee  tangled, 
'Mid  tufts  of  purple  heal)ier  bloom 
By  vain  Arachne!s  treacherous,  loom. 
With  dcw^rops  spangledl, 

«  'Mid  ruins  crumbling  to  decay. 

Thy  flowers  their  heavenly  hues  display. 

Still  freshly  springing, 
Where  pride  and  pomp  have  past  away. 
On  mossy  tomb  and*  turret  gray, 

like  friendship  .clinging. 

*  When  glow-worm  lamps  illume  the  scene. 
And  silvery  daisies  dot  the  g|redii» 

Thy  flowers  revealing, 
Peichance  to  soothe  the  fiurjrqueen, 
.  With  faint  sweet  tones  on  night  .screms, 

Thy  soft  bells  pealing.— 

*  But  most  I  love  thine  azure  braid| 
Whoi  softer  flowers  are  all  decayed,' 

And  thou  appearest, 
Stealing  beneath  the  kedge-row  shade, 
Like  joya  that  linger  as  they  fiide, 

Whose  last  are  dearest. ' 

•  •  .    •    .• 

*  Thou  art  the  flower  of  memory ; 
'  iTie  pensive  isoul  retals  in  Ihee 

The  year's  past  pleasures ; 
And,  led  by  kindred  thought,  will  flee, 
'Till,  back  to  careless  infancy, 
The  path  she  measures. 


Mpy  *you  Ufce  it.  ^l 

*  Bf-Hif^alh  autumnal  brcvzut  .bleak,' 
So  faintly  fair,  so  sadly. meek, 

I've  seou  thee  bending, 
P4IC  as  the  pale  blue  veins  tbat  streak 
*  Consumption's  thin,  transparent  check, 
'"With  death-hues  blending. 

*  Thou  sh^lt  be  sorrow's  love  and  mine ; 
The  violet  and  the  eglantine 

With  spring  are  banished. 
In  summer's  beam  the  roses  shine, 
But  I  of  thee  my  wreath  will  twine. 

When,  these  are  vanished.' 

«  THE  CAPTIVE  LARK. 

*  Sweet  bird !  it  grieves  my  very  heart 
To  hear  thy  notes  of  joyous  thrill, 

And; find  thee,  here,  a  prisoner 

Agamst  thy  will. 

* '  A  tuft  of  withered  grass  alone 

To  recompense  the  breezy  lawii; 
«A  cit/s  foggy  atmosphere 

For  Ph(ebus'  dawn. 
'  '  I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  thrust 

Through  prison's  bars  thy  crested  heady 
«And  hopeless  run  from  side  to  side 

With  dodging  tread. 

*  Thy  luxury  of  song  was  given 

For  welkin  wide  ancl  dewy  heath, 
Where  Spring  leaves  on  the  snow«white  thorn, 

Her  blush  and  breath. 

•  *  When  Nature  sought  with  grateful  heart, 

For  all  her  realm  a  wing,  a  voice. 
To  soar  with  matin  song  to  Heavcii, 

Thou  wert  her  choice. 

*  'The  careless  breeia  that  hovers  round. 

With  nought  to  chain  its  wandering. 
Alone  could  match,  if  thou  wert  free. 

Thy  sportive  wing. 

*  And  shaken  ^  by  thy  Heav'nward  flight, 

When  trembling  harebells  weep  with  dew, 
That  vmce  of  rapture  scarce  betrays 

That  %Ding  to  view/ 


[  «a8  I 

Art.  IV.  the  Poems  of  Caius  Vakrhu  (^tnlhiirm»}MM^  with  »  Pg^ 
fttte  aud  Notes*  By  the  Hoa.  George  Lamb.  In  2  vols.  12ino« 
Pnce  1^.  London.  1821. 

ffWERE  are  few  entire  translations  .of  CatuUue.  Tlie  oaly 
-^  versioa  in  our  own  language  prior  tp  Mr.  I«iab'[|»  is  that 
published  anonymously  in  1795.  There  aire  two  in  .French, 
that  by  Pezav  in  1771,  and  Noel's  in  180^ ;  but  they  are  both 
in  prose.  '  We  are  by  no  means  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Ffench 
verse.  It  would  be»  however^  wasting  words  to  retnatfc,  thai 
IVench  prose  is  utterly  incompetent  to  ei^prees  .the  strength, 
spirit^  and  beauty  of  a  Latin  poet*  The  Italians  have  be^n 
more  successful.  Besides  Puccini's  translatioii»  printed  at 
Pisa  in  1806^  which  is  noticed  by  Mr,  Lamb  in  his  preface, 
Ihere  is  the  eaiiier  version,  of  whieh  he  has  taken  no  notiee»by 
Lingi  Subleyras,  with  the  Latin  text*  in  1770. 

I^r  this  paucity  of  complete  translations*  there  are  suffictent 
reasons.  The  indelicacies  of  Catullus  9ie  scattered  with  so  wn* 
sparing  a  hand  over  his  writings,  as  to  amount  nearly  to  a  mocal 

Erohibition  against  rendering  him  into  a .  modem  lane^age. 
[is  fairest  graces  are  for  ever  overshadowed  by  contiguous 
deformities*  '  J*  appeUe  tm  chat  tm  chat,*  said  Boileau,  when  he 
claimed  freedom  of  speech  for  himself  and  his  brodier  satirists* 
But  the  Bard  of  Verona  carries  the  privilege  of  calling  thiiiga 
by  their  names  to  its  utmost  boundaries.  Words  which  caia«> . 
mon  consent  has  long  since  banished  from  the  polished  inteiw 
courses  of  life*  to  the  eaoclusive  use  of  the  low  and  the  profti* 

Sate*  images  whose  very  entrance  into  the  mind  is  forbidden 
y  the  triple  ^ards  of  religion*  virtue*  and  example*  unblush- 
ingly  take  their  place  "by  the  side  of  sentiments  breathing  die 
soul  of  moral  purity*  and  sentences  polished  to  the  het 
refinement  of  Roman  elegance.  Nor  are  the,  weeds  that 
thus  choke  the  soil*  only  of  casual  growth.  They  are  not 
unfrequently  cultured  witn  the  same  care  which  he  expends  on 
the  choicest  flowers.  That  whieh  afirighted  modesty  tremUea 
as  it  names*  the  most  loathsome  of  onr  sensualities*  the  moat 
/deformed  of  our  vices*— all  that  we  strive  to  forget  in  a  pardon- 
)3ib^e  reverence  for  Che  digniW  of  our  nature*  appears  in  Catul-^' 
}u^f  dressed  in  the  most  stuaied  attire*  and  emeefuUy  enveloped 
in  themosi  beauteous  folds  of  a  pure  and  dmo^t  Attic  dictaoa* 
^p  instinctively  is  he  attracted  towards  obscenity*  that  even 
when  be  has  evidentiy  in  view  a  high  and  dignified  jamaljmrr 
pose*  he  suddenly  abandons  his  quarry*  to  rake  in  the  filth  and 
feculence  of  the  dunghill. 

In  criticizing  an  ancient  author*  we  must  take,  care*  how-r 
ever^  not  to  try  nim  as  it  were  by  ex  post  facto  laws.  Th^ 
are  many  circumstances  which  ought  to  temper  ou^r  severity 


while  we  iidyert  to  hU  groBsness,  and  which  it  would  implj^ 
gre&lfc  in&ttentioii  to  the  pnilosophy  of  the  human  mind^  to  Ifiave 
out  of  ocdr  consideration.   It  woula  be  moat  uinuat.  not  to  ^orake 
the  requisite  allowances  for  that  great  revolution  whi«h  ^^ 
fiqlMtitution  of  a  pur^  religion  and  a  more  elevated  system  ofc 
ethics^  for  a  mythology  pofluted  with  unclean  rites^  and  abound-, 
ing  in  sensual  images,  has  effected  in  the  moral  constitution  ot 
sooietv.  Cleansing  the  heart  of  its  defilements,  Christianity  has. . 
wtougnt  also  a  correspondent  diange  in  the  langusjge  which  in- 
terprets the  heart.    But,  independently  of  this  mighty  engine 
of  numan reformation,  other  causes  have  cooperated j  among', 
which,  let  us  not  overlook  the  influence  which  the  gentler  hair 
(o(  the  species  have  acquired  over  the  feelings  and  opiniona 
of  the  modem  world.    Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  gross, 
and  phsB^spoken  diction  which,  in  the  ancient  state  of  society,  ' 
was  not  merely  in  daily  and  vernacular  use,  but  incorporated 
into  their  most  finished  compositions,  which  flowed  from  the 
female  lips  without  exciting  a  blush,  and  fell  from  the  mouths 
of  sages  to  illustrate  a  dialectic  discourse  or  an  ethical  argu- 
ment, has  given  way  to  a  speech  fastidiously  refined  to  a  degree 
bofdering  upon  affectation. 

We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  matter  either  morally  oyr  me- ' 
tapfaysicallyy  but  to  state  the  case  as  it  affects  the  labours  of 
translation  from  ancient  authors.     Those  words  which  have 
faHefi  into  so  much  disgrace  in  modem  times,  were  so  interwo- 
ven in  the  familiar  speech  as  well  as  the  elaborate  compositions 
of  the  times,  that,  to  exclude  them,  we  must  pick  out  and  take 
to  pieces  the  whole  embroidery  of  their  poetry  and  their  elo- 
quence.   Hence  arises  the  difficulty  t>f  translating  them.    It  is 
to  little  purpose  to  sav,  that  the  sentiment  may  be  transferred, 
and  the  language  left  befaihd.    So  nice  is  the  machinery  of  hu« 
man  discourse,  that  no  small  part  of  the  sentiment  consists  in 
the  very  word  itself  which  is  employed  to  express  it ;  and  the  [ 
Translator  will  find  it  impossible,  with  all  the  coaxing  and  in*> 
treaty  which  he  can  use,  to  persuade  the  sentiment  to  migira|4i 
from  the  word,  and  to  take  up  its  residence  in  a  more  diffuse  . 
or  direumlocutory  expression.    Hence,  also,  every  nation  has 
its  etbck  of  untransiateable  words,  imbodying  the  sentiments  ]  \ 
and  peculiarities  of  thinking  that  are  incident  to  that  natioi^ 
Tbk  M  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  the  genius  of  a  Ian-  J 
guage^;  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  moral  habitudes  of  a  ' 
people  ewayingi  mi  moulding  its  forms  of  speech.     Much^ 
then,  of  the  distmct  and  appropriate  character  of  a  literature, 
must  needs  be  lost  when  we  are  forbidden  to  translate  its  comr   * 
inoti  and  received  phraseology. 
FeAaps  it  B^ay  appear  a  spmewbat  eqiuvocal  compliment  to 
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tb(^e  great  masters  of  coinpo8ition«  Co  rest  the  difficulty  of 
trwslatin^  them  on  the  licentiousness  of  their  diction.     But  is 
there  nothmg  to  be  said  in  their  behalf^  beyond  the  extenua- 
tixHis. which  we.  have  suggested  already?    It  does  not  neces- 
sarily ibllow,  on  the  one  hand»  that  the  coarse  and  unhewn 
j^raseology  of   the    ancients,   that    straight-forward  phrase 
which  scorned  all  paraphrase  or  circumlocution,  and  without 
softening  or  diluting  an  indelicate  image,  consisted  of  words 
which  corresponded  most  nearly  to  the  thing  to  be  represented, — 
is  utterly  disconnected  with  that  purity  and  refinement  of  sen- 
timent, on  which  we  value  ourselves  so  highly.    Nor  is  it  an 
imdeniable  conclusion  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  studied-  peri- 
phrases of  modem  lan^age,  in  which  one  offensive  word  is 
suppUed  by  a  combination  of  others  expressive  of  the  same 
thing,  are  an  unerring  test  of  delicacy  of  thought  or  of  feeling. 
Our  own  language,  for  instance,  in  a  cycle  of  time  of  no  very 
considerable  extent,  has  undergone  a  similar  transition^  and,  in 
reference  to  our  present  subject,  one  not  unworthy  of  attention. 
In  nothing  is  this  transition  more  evident,  than  in  the  utter  exile 
from  the  saloon  or  drawing-room  to  the  stable  or  kitchen,  of 
words,  the  familiar  utterance  of  which  a  century  ago  neither 
shocked  the  delicacy  of  fashion  nor  polluted  the  lips  of  beauty. 
Chaucer,  who.  was  the  first  refiner  of  our  mother-tongue,  li^e 
Boccacio,  who  is  still  the  standard  of  Italiap  purity,  hajs  plain 
English  words  which  would  not  be  endured  at  present.    Yet, 
in  point  of  fact,  little  is  gained  to  purity  of  sentiment  or  to  mo- 
rals, .  by  rejecting  the  words   ana  preserving  the   sentiment  \ 
that  is,  by  dressing  up  precisely  the  same  image  in  paraphrastic 
.  and  indirect,  instead  of  'direct  and  simple  phraseology.     Is 
Pope's  Wife-  of  Bath  a  chaster  composition  tnan  the  original 
tale  fresh  from  'the  well  of  English  undefiled'?    The  most 
singular  part  of  the  phenomenon  is^  that  while  those  phrases 
are  condemned  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  low  and  vulgar,  they 
are  replaced  by  others  which  are  supposed  to  be  more  intrinsi- 
cally delicate,  although  they  convey  the  same  image,  or  at  least 
stand  conventionally  for  the  same  thing.    It  is  needless  to  ex- 
.  plain  our  meaning  with  more  minuteness*    It  may  be  enough 
to  hint  at  one  word,  which  representing  an  ordinary  appearance 
jon  the  surface  of  the  body,  was  formerly  used  in  common 
discourse,'  and  by  the  best  writers,  but  against  which;  custom 
has  lately  issuea  its  edict;  it  is  now,  merefore,  exchanged 
for  another,  which  varies  from  it  in  sound  only,  while  it  imparts 
ike  same  meaning.    To  such  an  extreme  has  this  delicacy  oeen 
.  carried,  that  a  rustic  in  our  remote  counties  would  be  actually 
puzzled  to  understand  the  substitutions  which  have  gradual^ 
•taken  pierce  in  the  sterling  English  of  his.  country,    mi,  sino^ 
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esireTy-  combinatioa  of  sounds  and  syllnbles  is  arbitrary  and 
conventional/ it  is  obvious  that  little  is  gained  to  delicacy^  no- 
thing certainly  to  morals^  by  the  mere  use  of  one  sound  or  comr- 
bination  for  another.  ' 

Now,  the  same  revolution  which  our  own  language  has  un« 
dergone  with  regard  to  itself,  it  has  also*  in  common,  we  be- 
lieve>  wilb  all  the  languages  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Rom&Bv 
undergone  with  regara  to  the  languages  of  the  ancients.  Words 
ivfalch  the  polite  and  elegant  were  not  ashamed  to  use,  words 
which  illustrated  the  reasonings  of  the  philosopher,   which 
either  Aspasia  or  Socrates  would  have  uttered  without  hesita^* 
tion,  cannot  be  translated  without  the  violation  of  all  decen<7 
into  modem  tongues.    The  explication  of  this  circumstance 
would  lead  us  too  far.    It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  our  im- 
proved state  of  morals  will  adequately  account  for  it.    There  is 
no  such  necessary  connexion  between  a  refined  and  fastidious 
delicacy  of  language,  and  an  imblemished  purity  of  public 
morals.    It  may,  however,  put  us  into  better  numour  with  the 
plfun-spokenness  of  the  ancients,  if  we    advert  to .  a  law 
or  principle  in  all  languages,  which  we  think  has  not  been  > 
sumciently  attended  to ;  namely,  the  independence  of  words 
upon  the  exoc/ pictures  or  images  of  the  thmgs  for  which  they 
nominally  stand.  Will  not  this  half  absolve  them  from  the  hasty 
reproaches  with  which  we  are  apt  to  visit  them  upon  every  sup- 
posed violation  of  decorum  ?    Try  many  of  the  most  ofiensive 
words  by  this  test.  .  In  strictness,  they  are  conjoined  with  foul 
and  loatnsome  images.    But  this  law  of  language  interposes, 
and  separates  the  word  from  the  image.    The  word  at  least, 
whether  from  some  secret  melody,  or  from  whatever  chamf,  was 
retained  in  use,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  conjure  up  the  im- 
pure image,  and  thus  became,  in  alliance  with  others,  a  symbol 
merely  of  certain  passions  or  sentiments,  of  indignation,  scorn, 
or  some  other  emotion  of  the  same  kind  in  the  bosom  of  the 
poet.    Now,  if  this  word  be  translated,  that  is,  replaced  by  a 
corresponding  one  belonging  to  another  dialect,  it  is  ten  to  one 
against  our  getting  a  particle  of  the  sentiment  or  passion 
which  dictated  its  original  use ;  but  we  shall  be  sure  of  the  un* 
mixed  impurity  of  the  image  which,  in  its  primitive  application, 
it  was  intended  to  convey. 

We  will  explain  ourselves  briefly  by  referring  to  the  very 
poet  who  is  now  under  our  consideration.  .  CatuBus,  ih  yerses 
wliich  breathe  his  loftiest,  and  we  might  say,  his  modt  virtuous 
disdain  and  indignation  at  the  abandoned  profligates  of  his  day, 
uses  words  which  repel  all  literal  translation,  but  which,  ft  abun- 
dantly appears  from  the  sense  and.  context  of  .the ^'passages 
where  they  occur,  had  lost  their  primittve^poUution,— had,  in 
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^4bct^  oea«^  to  ke  GOn}oiiie4  lAA  the  dAig^  &t  iiitUgm-l^ 
which  It  stood.    It  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwelTnprnt  IbiM  V^fAc. 
'£tery  da^ieal  scholar  wilt  imuiediately  apprehend  iis,«ltfaQagli 
we  are  prohibited  from  minuter  explanations.    *fhe  Hendeea- 
Milables  to  Aurelins  and  Furins,  and  those  to  Ctenfr  npim 
if  amtorra,  will  be  sufficient  keys  to  our  meaning.    We  ate^  not 
<sontendkig  for  the  absolute  purity  <^  the  Latm  poet*    While 
We  deem  it  no  more  than  reasonable,  to  extend  ta  hnn-thettti- 
¥itegea  of  hiia  country  and  his  language,  yet,  when  he  has  bad 
dsa  fiiU*  benefit  of  this  mitigatory  plea,  there  will,  we  fea^,  #s^ 
main  posttiTe  offences  against  modes^  and  deconmi,  that  mtMit 
Jm*  e^w  rise  up  in  judgement  against  nim.  t 

This  drcumstanoe  forms,  certainly,  not  the  least  of  the  dHA^ 
cwkies  of  translating  Catullus,  inasmuch  as  it  iiwolvea  the 
Translator  in  a  conflict  alike  with  his  own  language,  and  wt£h 
that  from  which  he  translates.  But  there  is  anomer  peculiantf, 
though  of  k  widely  diiierent  quaKty,  in  GetuHus,  whieb  ang^ 
nients  still  more  the  peril  and  perplexity  of  his  Translaton    It 
is  that  characteristic  which  has  hardly  a  name  but  in  one  lau'- 
guiige ;  that  o^iXimi,  as  the  classic  weuld  call  it,  that  ineffable 
grace,  that  uttafiected  and  negligent  beauty,  whioh,  while  it  seMM 
to  borrow  nothing  from  art,  no  art  can  imitate ;  breathing  ae  it 
Were  th^  unperfumed  sweetness  of  nature,  yet,  redolent  ef 
nothing — fit  muiierei  bene  olent,  guia  nil  olent.    His  melodie% 
like  those  breathed  at  random  by  the  passing  winds  upon  Ifce 
harp  of  .£olu8,  surpass  all  the  artifice  of  studied  modulation. 
Add  to  this,  that  curious  felicity  applied  by  Petronius  to  Horace, 
but  which  is  emphatically  the  property  of  Catullus. 
'   Kor  is  this  ail.    He  nas  another  quality^  which  requires  in 
his  Translator  an  ear  more  metrically  attuned  than  is  usual  with 
those  critics  or  commentators  by  wnom  he  has  been  heretefere 
iHnstrated.    What  we  mean,  is  this.   Many  of  his  sweetest  but 
simplest  effusions,  such,  for  instance,  as  toe  Acme  and  Septi- 
intus,  and  that  which  begins 

^  Varus  me  meus  ad  luos  amores— 

both  of  which,  though  firamed  in  that  easy  and  negligent  anea- 
4Ure  of  which  he  Is  without  competition  the  most  potent' 
master,  conceal  as  it  were  their  lyrical  texture,  and  assimie  the 
ehataoterof  a  flowing  continuous  discourse,  tsofettered  with 
iMtricd  rules,  unbroken  by  metrical  dinsions,  and  divided 
•otdy  by  llie  natural  order  ot  the  sentences.  Y^  th^  are  not 
^e  less  metrical.  On  the  contrary,  the  nicest  and  most  painfcl 
ddn  of  the  Poet  has  been  expended  on  the  yersification.  New, 
tb  Iratislafte  into  English,  (which,  strictly  leaking,  is  a^lasH 
gUoge  of  rhythm  and  accentuation,  and  not  of.  metre,)  these 


tikvaMtoie  fitejBB,  of  trfuck  the  lateiit,  tlio«gh  Aot  Ae.  «ppaiN*t 
chfwi  18  tbe  exquisite  polisb  of  the  metre,  troold  be  per&ctty 
jbofirfeas.  Probably^  it  was  this  intraetable  quality  in  v!afcidh]B« 
and  the  modest  desf^air  of  seising  it>  not  without  an  internal 
p^iBimsion,  perhaps,  of  the  insignincaiit  elink  of  French  Terse, 
that  sugMsted  to  Pesay  and  Noel  the  idea  of  a  prose  tnouii- 
tidn.  T%ey  do  not,  indeed,  assign  that  as  their  reason ;  bnt 
they  ni^t  nerertheless  hare  felt  the  difficulty,  thou^  unable 
to  account  for  it.  '  Ce  sont  de  petits  chef  d'oeuTres',  m/m 
Ln  Harpe,  '  ou  il  n^y  est  pas  un  mot  qui  ne  soit  predenz,  mais 
'  qi/il  est  ausst  impossible  d'analyser  que  de  traduire/ 

The  higher  specimens,  however,  of  the  powers  of  GaloUni, 
which  exhibit  mu<^h  of  the  stateliness  and  grandeur  of  the 
£pic  mu8e»  appear  to  us  much  more  susceptible  of  translatian. 
And  while  we  advert  to  this  higher  character  of  his  poetry,  we 
are  r^ninded  of  the  unjust  measure  which  has  been  meeted  to 
this  charming  Poet  by  that  race  of  minor  critics  and  coi^mea* 
tators,  who  have  successively  echoed  the  blundering  estimate  of 
a  writer  with  whom  they  were  acquainted  only  by  halves«  He 
liafl,  in  &ct,  been  considered,  like  Anacreon,  as  the  minatesl 
Qfaly  of  wine  and  pleasure ;  whereas  it  is  but  on  one  occasioDj 
in  ois  verses  to  his  cup*bearer,  that  he  betrays  any  fondness  for 
the  juice  of  the  grape ;  and  even  then,  it  was  in  subservience  to 
ikm  taste  of  a  lady,  for  whom  he  seems  solicitous  to  broach  his 
oMmt  east* 

'  Inger  rot  calices  amariores 

Ut  Tex   Fosthumiae  jubet  magistrs/ 

But  it  is  astonishing  how  this  character  of  Catullus  has  been 
banded  from  ope  to  another,  and  received  by  each  with  the 
most  indolent  acquiescence.  '  His  verses  respire  only  ]QYe 
*  and  revelry,*  says  one.  Another  says,  Uiat  they  are  *  echap- 
'  p4s  au  d^lire  de  TOrgie  ou  de  TAmour/  Love,  indeed,  of 
the  most  ardent  and  devoted  kind,  appears  in  many  of  his 
verses.  But  the  Poet  whom  Virgil  dm  not  disdain  to  copy, 
whom  Ovid,  and  even  the  philosophic  Persius  have  plunderad, 
belongs  to  a  higher  order.  '  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher 
'  mooa*  Atys,  if  no  other  monument  of  his  greater  powem 
'  had  been  extant,  Atys,  surely,  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to 
vindicate  his  claim  to  a  higher  classification,  Gatulhis^  in  this 
short  poem,  has  soared  with  an  unrestrained  daring  far  beyond 
the  regular  and  licensed  proprieties  which  fetter  other  poets* 
The  metre  is  as  wild  ana  grotesque  as  the  subject*  SwaAly- 
iii4>etuons  in  its  numbers,  it  breathes  the  warmest  inspiratiop^ 
genius,  wholly  unfettered,  indeed,  by  the  rules  of  art^  but 
'  never  offeiidi0g> against  the  principles  of  taste«    'Nothing  was 
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er«r  iQOf  e  happHy  execute,  09  well  as  more  boldly  conogy^ 
thjua  w9  chajnge  Qf,  sex,,  by  the  use  of  the  femihihe  in{(8i<  ^ 
a  transition  which  the  idiom  of  our  own  language  •renders'  J 
practicable.  The  address  of  Atys  in  the  momentary  cidM^* 
exhausted  fren^,  to.  her  native  dhpresi-^tbose  .eboies  which 
her  strained  eye-balls  traced  amid  < the  obscure  ^uufU  of  the 
oc^Bfdp  ia  unequalled  for  its  pathos.  That  wnich  comes  neai^t 
to  ii.|»  ppint  of  feeling,  is  trie  exquisite  apostropke  or'At^estU 
to  Ji(^r  nuptial  couch  in  the  beautiful  tragedy  of  Euripidesi'.^^tlie^ 
ca^,  1»eat  teel  and  beat  appreciate  the  tenderness  of  the  passage^' 
wljo  have  been  wideljy  severed  from  their  native  country,  ^e 
cotpitry  of  their  dianti^s.and  ejections,  and  have  solaced  them- 
selv.es  by  im^ng  (uaid  the  piisty  solitudes  of  the  ii^aters^  t6e  lie* 
loved  spot  which  the  heart  iiicessantly  pants  to  revisit.  WKo'  is 
there  Uiat  wiU  hesitate  to  allow  the  interrogatory  of  Atys  to  he 
the  unadulterated  eloquence  of  Nftture  ?     . 

''^'tjbinam,  aut  quibus  lodstepontattyftpatria^'iearf^        '.^'^J'l 

Tbereia  another  cJ^ass  of  his  compositions,  in  which  Ctit^tlu^  ' 
disi^laya  a  rare.and  unrivalled  Qxpeuence.    He  is  emphajdca^y  * 
.the  poet  of  friendship..  .^ 

*  ^is  is  a  strain/  Mr.  Lamb  justly  remarks,  ^  hi  which  only  a  gentoft- 
ori^nally  pure,  however  polluted  by  the   ImtDonlity  of  ks  4nf  OdM*'> 
descant  with  appropriate  senthnent ;   which  speaks  with'  $H  the-  4iadljr  •  • 
warmth  of  love,  while  it  n^frains  from  its unreasoniQg  rage;  that'iMk^Ha  ; 
all  its  delicacy,  without  any  tinge  of  its  grosspess.'   -p*  xli. 

It  is  pleasing  to  repose  upon  these  delicious  spots  of  poetry.  ' 
And.aesuredly,  if  verses  ever  breathed  the  soui  of  fnendship, 
the.  lines  to  Hortalu8>  the  ejpistle  to  Manlius,  and  the  ^^tin^ 
invocation  .at  the  tomb  of  his  brother — '  the  meed  of  die  me- 
*  lodious  tear* — will,  abundantly  testify  how  sensitively  aKve  he 
wa9  to  that  generous  impulse.    The  latter  piece  is  a  faithful 
tablejt  of  natural  and  unexa^gerated  grief,  transcending  the  studied 
.sorrpW9  of  Tibullus  and  Hammond,  and  reflecting  more  the 
mind  and  temper  of  the  man,  than  the  studied  and  artificial 
sorrows  pf  the  poet.    There  are,  moreover,  other  jioems,  which  ! 
give, back  an  equally  faithful  reflection  of  his  feelihga/  t^^^  ' 
wei;e  our  purpose  to  supply  the  imperfect  accounts  of.  Gatbuus   ' 
whicj^bfv^e  reached  us,  py  traits  of  his  personal  and  domeBt!i(r 
chai:actier«  ,they  would  be  found  strongly  impressed  in  the  r^ik» 
.to  ^'3  Farm;  but«  above  all,  in  the  inimitable  and  umid|at^  ' 
addri^s  to  ^irmio.    It  is  in  this  delightf\il  piece,  that  6e  has  ' 
depjct^fed  his  mind  worn  and  sated  with  the  round  of  ib^ign 
ple^uves,  panting  for  its  home  with  an  ardour  enorettaed  bjf^  cs-  ^ 
igbrangement,  and  sighing  for  that  little  circle  of  home-fefi  com*  ' 


I     Ibrtk  whicb  bftvd  been  t!b«  fiihddst  CelldwafirpB  of  bU'sbuI.: 
I      9ucb  is  bis  joy  oo  regaining  bin  beloved  penuisttla,  tbat  k# 
;      fpina  abnost  incrednioQit  of  his  oWa  bappiness. 

* 

J  *  Vix  tnf  ipse  crcdens,  Thy niaui  uUfue  Bitbyiio9 

r  Liqttiftse  tampoe,  et  vidcre  le  in  lutu/  .     r 

Tbere  is  nothing  strained,  or  forced,  or  Qnnatural  in  tbis  ile-«. 
licious  expression  of  feeling*,  Upon  tbis»  as  well  as  upon  sjmi- 
,  lar  occasions^  it  ib  the  peculiar  happiness  of  Catullus,  that  the 
I  best  and  moat  ^propnate  words  start  np  in  obedience  to  bis; 
aOrenMW,  He  is  aU  ease  and  nature,  repose  and  softness ;  mnd 
whjle  w^  bang  over  Ihs  elegant  versifloation>  we  are  consbioai 
i>S^  jtbal  ddigbtful^alm,  in  wfaicb  the  wearied  heart  seeks  a  re^> 
fiigje  fronl  Ibe  stormy  agitstions  And  tossinga  of  life.  It  is '  ihw 
'  wft  green  of  the  soul/  upon  w|iieh  we  gladly  redliae  in  a 
temporary  oUivion  of  care  and  inquietude. 

But  while  we  have  been  thus  detained  by  the  recapitulation 
of  the  prinQipal  charms  of  Catullus,  we  have  been  unmindful  of 
out  dutjr  to  Mr.  Lamb.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
Merits  of  his  tranaiatioii.  Having  alreadj^  enmnerated  aome  of 
the  difficulties  inseparable  from  a  translation  of  such  an  auAeir; 
(  candour  and  even  Justice  require^  tbat  the  work  should  be  ex-^ 
\  amined  with  an  Indulgent  reference  to  those  difficulties.  To 
I  have  aumiounted  them  in  some  instances*  and  to  l|ave  eluded 
I  diem  with  great  skill  in  others,  is  no  slight  praise ;  and  we  wil* 
lingly  awara  it  to  Mr.  Lamb.  But  that  be  has  effectively  trans- 
latecl  this  hitherto  untranslated  poet,  would  be  a  concession 
which  we  could  not  make  conscientiously.  In  many  respects, 
he  is  superior  U,  the  Translator  of  1794 ;  but  he  frequently  falls 
below  him  in  those  qualities  of  terseness  aiid  simplicity,  which 
are  indispeinsable  in  a  translation  pf  Catullus.  So  reluotfemt 
and  COY,  as'it  were,  are  these  beauties,  so  inaceessible  to  an 
English  versifier,  that  it  is  only  in  a  small  pfooortion  of  th6 
shorter  effumdns,  thai  we  can  coirfpKment  Mr.  iiamb  upon  his 
success.  We  b^ve  hinted  our  opinion  as. to  the  greater  com* 
paratiye  facility  of  imitating  the  more  solemn  or  heroic  pieces. 
In  conformity  .with  onr  theory,  we  find  Mr.  Lamb  mo1«  happy 
in  the  Atye,  the  Peleua  and  Thetis,  &c.  than  in  Acme  and  Sep- 
tinuus«  and  the  rest  of  those  exquisite  maniatures,  where  the 
slightest  aberration  of  the  pencil  is  fatal  to  the  ti6pf.  In  die 
Atgra^  h^  baa  adi»led  n  metre .  which,  though  not  'generally 
applied  to  elevatea  subjects,  if,  we  incline  to  think,  adapted 
to  pmxfej  the  burry  ana  itapetuosity  oif  the  ^ginal  more  fe- 
BcitOusly  than,  ;p;6rba{>i»»  any  other*  l^ut  our  cbmtnendation  of ^  ' 
Mr«  Lalnb's  yersiAn  must  ^ot  be  unqualified.    The  piieiBi,  short 
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fid  it  iB»  is  xemartable  for  two  distinct  cfatndlers:;  fli%^  utmost 
vehemence  and  frenzy  of  passion  in  the  conmieaoenieBt, 
which  afterwards  subsides,  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  tranffltion^ 
to  those  plaintive  and  sorrQwins  acjcents  in  which  fihe-ietcaQes 
the  recollections  of  all  that  she  had  once  been,  and  all  that  she 
had  once  loved.  For  this  reason,  it  has  struck  us,  that  the 
ejaculation  beginning  with 

^  Patria  o  mea  creatrix  I  patria  o  mea  genetrix  f-* 

required  a  much  sedater  and  more  di^ified  measm^. 

In  the  exquisite  and  fascinating  epigrams  which  Msotial  evi^ 
dently  copied  as  his  models,  Mr.  Lamb  has  not  uaifbn&jy-Auc- 
deeded.  He  is  too  periphrastic,  and  inserts  Oridiaa  graces, 
which  but  ill  accord  with  the  terseness  and  purity  of  his  oiici' 
nal.  For  instance,  he  has  expanded  into  several  couplels,  &e 
lines  which  begin  dius : 

Nulla  potest  mulier  tantum  se  dicerc  amatam,  * 

Vere,  quantum  a  me,  I^^bia,  amata,  mea,es/   &c.  &€• 

The  anonymous  Translator  of  1796  has  thus  skilfiilly  rendered 
them. 

•  No  nymph  amid  the  much  loved  few. 

Is  loved  as  thou  art  loved  by  me ; 
No  love  was  e'er  so  fond,  so  inic, 

As  my  fond  love,  sweet  maid,  for  ihee! 

*  Yes,  e'en  thy  faults,  bewitching  fair. 

With  such  delights  my  soul  possess^ 
That  whether  faithless  or  sincere,  , 

I  cannot  love  thee  more  or  less/ 

We  take  the  following  specimen,  not  as  the  happiest,  bsias 
one  which  best  suits  our  purpose. 

*  THE.  RITES  AT  HIS  BROTHER'S  GRAVE. 

*'  Brother,  I  come  o'er  many  seas  and  lands 
To  the  sad  rite  which  pious  love  ordainsr. 

To  pay  thee  the  last  gik  that  death  demands,     ' 
And  oft,'  though  vain,  invoke  thy  mute  remains :' 

Since  death  has  ravish'd  half  myself  in  thee. 

Oh  wretched  brotheri  sadly  torn  from  me! 

'And  now  ere  fate  our  souls  shaTl  re^unite, 
'•  To  gire  me  back  all  it  hath  snatch'd  away, 

Receive  the  gifts,  our  fathen'  ancient  rite 
-  To  shades  departed  still  was  wont  to  pay; 
'     6Hti  wet  with  tear^  of  heartfelt  gHef  that  tell| 
And  ev9Tr  brother,  bless  thcr,  and  £ueweUi.    ..  -  - 
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.    .Mi^LMiib^s  vefsioii  is  unequal:    in  dctaclled  pieces^  ha  i« 
T>Gc^iaaally  excellent^  and  then»  as  if  weaned  and  worn,  p^t 

wiihjilis  efforts  ainka.  into,  taineness  and  insiflidity.  ,^ 

'        •  •  • 

-^ — ^i-ifc    »  — ■■  " — h t-  ■ ^- »      —  — ^-- -      -  -iir-n^r'wiT     1   t 

Alt.  V.  Elements  of  Thought ;  or  First  Lessons  in  the  Knowledge^ 
of  the  Mind :  including  familiar  Explanations  of  the  Terms  em- 
ployed on  Subjects  relating  to  the  Intellectual  Powers.  By  Isaac  Tay* 
lor,  junior.  12mo.  pp.  viii,  208.  Price  4s.  6d.  London.  1822. 

fT^HIS  is  a  work  for  which  we  should  have  been  very  thankful 
.-^    in  our  school  days.     Many  persons^  we  think/ without 
having  any  distinct  idea  of  what  sort  of  book  waii  needed,  must, 
at  some  (leriod  of  their  life/  have  felt  their  want  of  just  such  aa 
introduction  as  this  to  metaphysical  inquiries.    The  dry  and 
frequtfitly  enigmatical  definitions  scattered  through  an  English 
dictionary,  supply  but  little  assistance  to  the  novice.    The 
technical  rules  of  logic,  and  even- those  general  directions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  mind,  which  are  of  fiur  greater  practical 
utility,  contribute  but  little  to  remove  the  emlsarfassment  and 
perplexity  irhich  are  experienced  pa  first,  encountering  the  mys- 
terious language  of  pnilosophy.  .  That  the  difficulty  consists 
chiefly  in  the  terms  emploved,  is  evident,  since  the  abstruse 
problems  in  the  higher  branches  of  Arithmetic,  which  are 
mastered  with  ease  by  boys  of  ordinary  quickness  of  faculty, 
do  not  require  a  less  arduous  effort  of  attention,  than  a  meta- 
physical proposition.    Figures,  however,  have  a  definite  power: 
words  have  not..    The  axio^oos  of  Euclid,  the  principles  of  all 
mathematical  reasoning,  are  little  more  thati  artthmettc  in  words: 
they  are  almost  as  definite,  and.  the  rules  as^  certain,  as  the  Ian* 
guage  and  the  laws  of  figures,  because  they  are  conversant  only 
with  simple  abstract  ideas. .  The  notions  conveyed  by  a  meta 
physical  proposition  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  complex  ab* 
stractions,  which,  in  order  to  be  explained,  must  be  analysed, 
but  refuse  to  be  defined..  Hence,  a  definition  of  an  abstract 
term  of  this  description,  has  almost  always  the  efiect  of  ob- 
scuring the  subject,  and  is  generally  less  intelligible  than  the 
origind  term.    The  recent  disputes' about  the  proper  definition 
of  wealth  <Mr  riches,  and  that  of  value,  carried,  on  by  our  politi- 
cal economists,  is  an  illustration  in  point*    The  meamng  of 
metaphysical  terms  can  be  explained  to  a  learner;  only  by  il« 
lustrations :  he  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  their  meaning  in;  the 
same  way  as  he  first  acquires  a  knowledge  of  words  at  all,  by 
seeing  how  they  are  used.    By  an  illustration,  an.  abstract  no«« 
tion  IS  translated  into  the  language  of  simple  signs  ^  whereas  a 
definition  only  subs^tutep.  f!(Mr  one  abstract  term  an  .abstraction 
still  more  refined  or  complex.    Were  the  terms  of  metaphysical 
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Bmcfttg  its  tttdsfe  iiitrieftte  ptiDpodillons.  A  ooittntiitfiiMtf^Vei- 
Mg  once  opttiftd^ b€>»jy<>#tt'  thfa  9t^ptiiAxcMi  of  llibuglr%i  kM^^e 
ilpaiBat^^  preyiouB  knowledge^. he.  would  readily  pfnetriti^  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  science;  for  all  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
tl^w  ideas,  d)ep^ndd  on  th^  r^oteness  of  slehdismettg  of  'dk^lr 
cbiiuexion  with  our  previous  ideas.  There  mdst  be  sgitfe^  tink 
between  what  we  know  and  what  we  do  not  know,  in  oMiet  to 
otur  extending  our  knowledge.  .Abstract  inquiries  are,  frOih  their 
ibrjr  tiatura,  rewote^m  otir  ordinary  aiisoeisitidtib  and  '«tid^ 
df  thinking;  but  not  more  do  than  many  of  thereseAtslidA^edn- 
MctiBd  Vfiui  the  physical  sciences.  Let  dn^e^  a  few  dbdMI 
ideas  on  these  sanject^  make  good  their  lodgement  in  the  ttlfiiil; 
they  will  flenre  as  hooks  and  eyes  for  all  ideas  of  Ae  "satiie  dtaM^-; 
ana  the  facility  of  pursnine  such  investigatim»  willittttlMAie  «t 
every  steti,  as  the  phraseology  beconl^s  more  a^  ttloni  ftfiqiHar 
tb  ui$>  and  the  subject  becomies  more  intimately  Mlat^  t&  oMt 
ititecedent  acquiretlients. 

Mr.  Taylor's  ▼olume  combines  the  advantages  of  ati  IHM^ 
dttction  to  the  Study  of  Mind,  a  Gminmar  of  Rreb'PKhdpl^i 
and  a  Vocabulary  of  Terms.  He  has  not,  indeed;  idmed,  he 
tellft  us,  at  producing  regular  Elements  either  Xit  Metaphysics 
or  of  Logic ;  '  believing  that  the  first  book  whioh  in  f^t  i^fti 
'  the  hands  of  a  young  person  with  the  view  oF  invittn^  hh  ir6* 


logical.'  But  if  M«taphys{( 
signify  correct  thinking,  and  logic,  correct  reasoniit^,  itMch  ia 
Br.  Watts's  view  of  the  matter,  the  Btements  of  both  science 
will  b^  found  substantially^  thon^^  not  fonnaHy  atfd  M^ttWft* 
cally  contained  in  this  little  vohime,  togetfi^  With  the  BapfliefM 
specimens  of  their  application.  '  The  introdnction/  HHMtfia 
Dr.  WatC8>  '  of  so  many  subtiltiee,  nice'  distinctiona,  "and  ill- 
'  significant  terma  without  clear  ideas,  haa  brought  a  gteAH  part 
'^  of  the  Logic  aiid  Metaphysids  of  the  sdhoots  inta^tMt  t€mr 
^  t^iftpt.  Their  Logic  has  appeared  the  mere  art  of  WTM^ 
^  Kng/ and  their  Metaphysics  the  skill  of  S|4itting  a  hair,  6f 

*  dis^gUishing  itithottt  a  diflTerence,  and'of  pnttihj^l0nghaM 
^'  nUnes  upon  common  things,  and  sometiuies  upon  ^  ooiiKMM 

^  Inntbte  of  things  which  have  no  clear  ideas  belonging  to  iliatL 
*'lt  a  certain  th^t  an  unknovm  heap  of  triflee  and  impcMhenees 
^  have  be^ti  intermingled  with  these  usefol  parte  at^kHlnin^ 
^  «pon  il^ich  account,  many  persons  in  iks  politer  agci^  httfe 

♦  feMideit  apait  eF  tlieir  bMediag to  Aio^ajeatapmiikeB; 
r  and  to  rally  th^m  wen  ha»  been  esMettied  a  more  viAudrfe 


jt^lo^Tlllf^r  to  mtdanUnd  ihem.    But  ^i|  19  ruoaing.  {m^ 
..|ri4e'  e4^trp«ii€« ;    nor   oogbt  tbea^  parte  of  scienpe  jtQ  be 

*  4llifji|4<>fl^4  %  w  ^iM^  because  soioe  writers  of  Former  Ja^ 
'  r^^#>i4f^y^  ^cr  fool  with  tbenu  True  Logic  ieaxih^  .u^  iq 
*.  4ft9^  OHT  reason  well,  luid  brings  a  light  into  the  linderstaudr 
'  .^pg.  Iru^  Mst^gJisHc^f  or.  Qnjtology^  cast^  a  ligHfij^i^an 
*:  ^be  o^iectfr  of  thought  and  ipeditation.'^  We  do  not»  it  Jffl^ 
^  ^4»  )va^t  our  bc^s  to  be  foetaphysioians.  A  wiae  pi^^ 
WQiUd  wishf  however^  to  have  his  ooy  ofuied  .at  all  ppinjt^ 
9g)^n^t  the  imposing  sophistry,  and  "  oppositions  of,  science 
V  f«ll«iyB0<^ledj"  winch  assume  the  shape  of  metaphysical 
g^spTiing,  When  it  is  considered  bow  many  a  yputh  has  jbeen 
•lilXMiglefl  by  th,e  cobweb  4)ubtilties  of  infidel  casuists^  and  ho>v 
miaw  a.  f ull'-lSFOwn  novice  in  such  studies  has  been  deceived  ,by^ 

lognptaii 

lations  of  the  Politician,  the  theories  of  the  Physiplogist,  with 
^^pidry  Philalpgjr,.  and  perpetuaUjr  with  Ethics,— the  at|;empt 
to  fiq^lf^ate.  the  ^mpqrtance  and  utility  of  such  studies,  ^]ist 
l^pew;  ftftts^ly  weak  Qr  short-sighted.  Tl^e  indirect  ad vanti(ges 
.jijMultwwJ^  so  Qoniiderable^  that^  were  tbeknowr 

Ui4^i|l,  dually  to  be  pbtained  by  the  pursuit,  far  less  important 
io  Its  nature  or  less  useful  its  application,  thev  wonld  still 
aioply  repay  the  attention  they  demand.  They  belong  to  '  a 
'  region  of  thought,*  as  Mr.  Taylor  remaiks,  '  where  the  mind 

*  l)est  acQuires  rorce,  accuracy,  and  comprehension.'  But, 
an.  fa^t,  tne  topics  which  they  embrace,  are  so  intimately 
allied  to  others  of  a  more  practical  nature,  that  no  education 
oaa  be  iu9tly  deemed  liberal  or  .complete,  which  has  not  in- 
troduced the  mind  to  at  least  the  '  jBlements'  of  philosophi- 
m)  ^iakiqg,  ajod.  laid  th^  foundation,  in  clear  ideas  of  the  pnn* 
c^ImI  terms  emplpycid*  for  a  competent  ei^ercise  of  th^  fa/cmties 
€ct««ch4iubjeots  in  atter«l)fe. 

A  vork  lu  the  present  deacnption  was  much  wanted ;  and 
die  ietiimUum  could  not  have  been  more  efficiently  supplied. 
It  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  conTey  clear  Jdeas  on  pqints 
whidi  are  1^  last  to  admit  of  them.  We  allude  not  mei^y  to 
terms,  but  to  things ;  and,  among  other  things,  to  the  true  de- 
sign of  intellectucu  philosophy  itself.  The  Authoi'  will  hay^ 
re^d^ned  an  important  service  to  Society,  should  his  volmne 
auiccee.d  in  making  that  design  better  understood,  and  in  lessen- 
Ulg  the  prevailing  prejudice  against  all  that  is  included  und^r 

'-'     -W      -  ">•     -  ~— "      '       •■■■■'■■■-■■-       ■  ■■        ■  ■'  '       ■  -  -      -        (      T 
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the  sweeping  name  of  Metaphysics,  by  shewing  that^  at'l^nus^ 
ih  its  elements,  the  8cieno6  is  neither  iinintelugible  nor  mys- 
terious.   In  Part  I.  it  has  been  his  object  to  explain  those  cp^ 
rations  of  t)ie  mind  which  are  involved  in  philosophicalonaoft- 
ing.    The  following  are  the  chief  topics :    On  ibe.tihqift^iiffer*' 
eht  modes  of  expression,  the  eoUojukU,  ihej^gmrative,  and  tbe' 
pfdhsopkical ;  on  the  advantage  of  cultivating' the  art  or  power 
of  thinking ;  on  the  property  peculiar  ^  man  of  originating  hi^ 
own 'thoughts ;  on  the  formation  of  general  notions;  meeniiiff 
of  the  words,  genus,  species,  and  generalizaiion ;    origin  and 
nature  of  abstract  notions ;  difference  between  simple  abstract, 
and  complex  abstract  notions ;  on  ana/fsis,  classificaHon,  and 
arrangement ;  on  different  efforts  of  abstraction.     Part  IT.  con- 
tains, in  alphabetical  order,  brief  and  familiar  explanations  of 
the  principal  terms  employed  in  philosopbical  inquiries ;  and 
in  this  division  of  the  work  are  siven  some '  brief  hints  relating 
'  to  the  practical  employment  of  the  intellectual  powers.'    A 
Summary  is  subjoined,  m  which  are  exhibited  the  connexion 
and  mutual  relationof  the  terms  explained  in  the  Vocabulary. 
^    In  shewing  how  we  arrive  at  different  kinds  of  abstract 
notions,  the  Author  remarks,  that  the  simplest  sort  are  those 
which  we  form  of  the  qualities  of  objects  known  to  us  by  the 
senses.    The  following  familiar  explanation  is  given  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  complex  abstract  notion, 

•  . »   ^    ■•  •  •        > 

*  When  \vc  think  of  a  watch,  a  plant,  an  animal,  do  we  not  perceive 
that  there  Is  some  circumstance  in  which  tiiey  are  alike  ?     Let  us  then  in- 

.  quire  what  it  is  in  which  a  plant,  an  animal,  and  a  watch  agree.  Wc 
may  take  any  one  of  these  three  things,  and  endeavour  to  form  such  a 
description  of  it,  as  shall  suit  the  other  two  with  equal  correctness.  Lei 
us  then  take  the  last  of  them  and  describe  it  thus.  A  watch  is  a  machine, 
so  constructed  as  to  measure  time  by  the  regulation  of  a  peodalum. 
This,  however,  is  a  description  of  the  watch  which  will  suit  neither  the 
plant  nor  the  animal.  We  take,  then,  the  plant.  A  plant  is  a  thing 
which  grows  from  the  ground,  gradually  increases  in  sise,  lasts  a  certain 
time,  and  then  decays.  This  description  will  suit  neither  the  watch  nor 
the  animal.  Let  us  try  then  to  describe  the  animal.  An  animal  is  a 
being  which  grows,  and  which  moves  by  its  own  will ;  and  which,  after 
it  has  for  some,  time  preserved  its  state,  decays  or  is  destroyed.  But  this 
description  of  an  finiroal  will  not  suit  the  plant  or  the  watch.  We  have 
not,  therefore,  yet  described  that  abstract  notion  which  may  cause  us  to 

.  think  of  these  three  things  as  having  some  resemblance. 

•  *  Let  us  then  describe  a  watch  thus :    It  is  a  body,  consisting  of  va- 
>  rious  parts,  so  related  to  each  other  as  to  produce  certain  constant 

movements  and  changes,  with  a  view  to  some  end  or  design.  Now  any 
ibing  to  which  this  description  may  be  applied,  is  called  an  orgemud 
My;  and  the  name  of  this  abstract  notion,  formed  in  the  mind  by 
comparing  such  bodies,  is  organization.   Organization  is  that  ia  wlridi  a 
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1)limt«  9oi  ap  anim«l,  «nd  a  watch  agree;  for  we  may  »»y  of  one  of 
ihem  with  as.  much  propriety  as  of  another,  that  it »  a  body  consisting 
of  various  parts,  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  certain  changes  and.  move- 
ments,  all  having  a  tendency  to  some  end  or  design.  ■      . 

•  There  is,  however,  another  abstract  notion  in  which  *»?'?»'  fw 
tlie  animal  agree ;  but  which  does  not  belong  to  the  watch.  This  is  L^t, 
We  cannot  tell  in  what  life  consists,  but  weaee  that  it  is  something,  more 
<han  man  is  able  to  communicate  to  any  machine.  We  can  9wy  «*»J 
sciibeit  by  the  eflfccts  which  wo  observe.  These  eftwts  are,  a  conatanf 
noveoent  among  the  p^its  of  the  body ;.  a  gradual  increase  •«»  »«e,  jor 
*  .certain  lime ;  and  a  regular  succession  of  changes  endmgin  "je  diMOr 
lutioi^of  the  whole.  ThU  principle cf  life  may  be  compm^to  ine  ao- 
tioiiof  thespringof  a  waitch:  but  it  would  be  a  foojish  «"f  PP}'«"^°1 
words  to  call  the  spring,  the  life  of  a  watch;  as  though  the  elM«'««y  « 
the  spring,  and  the  principle  of  life  in  a  plant  or  an  animal,  "cre^ear^ 
the  simethipM.  Life  is  so^nething  which  we  do  not  unJeisland ;  ^i 
the  effects  of  life  which  we  observe,  are  joined  together  by  the  min<J,  wij 
forii  an  abstract  notion :  and  whenever  we  sejB  these  effect^  ^e  »»««- 
ter  the  notion,  and  thjB  name  of  it,  and  we  say,  such  a  thipg  has  liie;  . 

either  vegetable  life,  or  animal  life.  ,  .     ^      .•^„.   „f 

♦  It  appears  then,  that  the  raipd  not  only  forms  abatract  notions  _  of 
simple  qualities,  such  as  ftikea,  iwtineu,  roifghneu,  but  »«so.  jUat 
n  his  abstract  nodons  in  which  a  pumb«-r  of  cijrcumstai)ccs  or  qualities 
are  joined  togethw;  nuchas  those  signified  by  the  words  rfiic<.%, /?«- 
itd'/jr,  wirtve,  4)rg^wtiun^ 

The  articles  argument,   belief,   demnutratwn.   '^'^^' 

iadgement,  ne*eJy,  sophistry,  testimomf.in  the  Y<><«btJary. "« 

"Secularly  valuable.    They  are  admirable  apecimens  of  clear 

and  Bound  thinking  on  points  of  fundamental  importance. 

jCaose  and  Effect  are  thus  explained : 

'Cause.  We  are  conscious  of  being  able  to  c*a»«e  the  thoughi. 
in  our  own  minds  as  we  mil ;  and  also  to  change  the  P~«J«?  "^  *««•  ^ 
our  bodies,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  position  or  •X°L\e  of  t£f 
us.  as  we  wHL  This  feeling  of  being  able  to  change  the  state  ot  thmg^, 
\^eor£ngto,»,rmU,  gives  us  a' notion  which  we  «»"^^°*!',f-  "'T' 
VnytuS  whibh  has'rlilly,  or  which  se»nsu>  ««Y«  P"*.^"  ^.  ^'^fjl^'f. 
sti^  of  Itber  things,  is  called  a  Caosb  :  the  change  that  takes  place  u 


called  an  Effect. 


called  an  jlffect.  ^     .,   .  i  ^.  niii«v  im. 

'  When  we  have  observed  that  one  event  ~n»»*»''y.J»KP'?ff  .w 
HHidiately  or  soon  after  some  other  event,  we  cannot  avoid  b^^ng  that 
the  first  event  has  produced  that  which  follows :  tlj!";f»'«J»«  "T^^^ 
call  the  first  event  a  cau^,  and  the  second,  an  /<*''  /°;j?3s'. 
when  wc.see  that,  soon  after  the  rising  ot  the  ^"°; .^^^'^^f r■„7^' ^^^^ 
solves,  or  that  the  petals  of  flowers  expand,  we  say  ^'l"  ^«  ^un  is  Ibe 
Cau^,-and  that  the  melting  of  the  frost,  or  the  opening  of  the  flowers, 

'•  '^Mt'^llL  ;fobW  that  a  clock  had  stopp^  at  sun-set,  we.houjd 
<^a«>  ppucular  notice  of  the  circumstance.    Biit  if  itwere  constauHy 
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to  stop  at  tnn-aety  we  should  Buppose  that  tlie  H^ttltig^of  tlift4mi<j|ff^(||A 
etttrtte  df  Yhe  stop|ving  of  the  clock.  And  if  all  clocks  aloppcd^fMIUH 
M/  "^e^dd  not  be  able  to  doubt  that  the  light  of  the  BUTk-vn^j^M 
Ipome^ay,  the  cau^e  of  tlie  motion  of  clocks,  although  we  cmijftW 
MdtibtAowthe  sun  acted  upon  the  wheels,  so  as  to  pioduca  M^if 
itlfect. 

*  •  vet  iee,  therefore,  that  h  is  iiaturd  to  M,  whenever  we  aea  any 
(ifange  take  place  in  the  state  of  things,  to  believe  that  there  is  9ometkhg 
trbicfa  bas  the  power  to  produce  this  change,  and  which  we  call  the 
Cittfi'^of  it.  It  Is  also  equally  natural  to  us  to  b^lieive  that^  when  tmo 
kyftwts  constantly  take  place,  one  immediately  after  another,  the  first  oC 
chem  lis  ^he  cause  of  the  second/ 

Under  the  word  Power,  occur  the  following  additionat  le- 
mariLs  on  .'Cause  and  Effect. 

'*  PowEu.  It  has  alrciaidy  been  said,  (see  Cause,)  thattbenatioael 
I'owcr  is  a  simple  abstraction,  derived  from  our  consciousness,  wbei?».by 
an  act  of  the  will»  we  produce  a  change,  either  in  the  mind  itself*  pr  ii| 
the  position  of  the  body  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  The  miod  aatu*- 
rally  and  involuntarily  connects  this  notion  of  Power  with  whatever 
seems  to  produce  an  effect.  Hence  it  is  common  to  say,  that  every 
cause  has  in  it  the  power  to  produce  its  proper  effect.  We  speak  of  the 
Powers  of  nature,  generally  ;  or,  in  particular  instances,  of  \ht  Pbwcr 
of  the  Sun  to  produce  the  evaporation  of  Btiids,  and  the  rl^ahlg  of 
fruits ;  of  the  elastic  Power  of  the  Atmosphere;  the  expahsire  PbwereC 
Sleafa«&P» 

f  Xhts  mode  of  speaking  ought  to  be  understood  simply  as^xpressitig 
tba  fimtteftdence  of  one  event,  and  the  uniform  zetjMevte  of  another  event'; 
tl|6  first  called  a  Cause,  the  second  an  lllfcot.  Our  inquiries  into'the 
laws  of  Nature,  carry  us  no  further  than  to  ascertam  what  eventi  are 
uniformly  consequent,  the  otkc.  on  the  other.  ^Ve  ktK^w  of  no-Pev^ 
but  that  which  belongs  to  the  JMok/.  Jt  is  an  old  definition  of  Miod 
and  Matter,  agreeable  .to  this  definition  of  Power, — Mind  is  that  wbiirli 
fii^e^  ;  Matter  is  that  which  is  moved,* 

The  natural  persuasion  here  alluded  to,  that  every  efl^  haa 
a  cause,  and  that  the  connexion  of  certain  causes  with  certain 
effects  is  .constant*  is  further  iUustrated  under  the  j^rttde 
Inference,  In  these  few  para^phs*  we  have  oompressed  U10 
sum  and  substance  of  many  sfirewirawo  pages  of  pntloMfliii- 
ing..  The  articles  ConiiogeBt>  Necessity,  and  Pra6abi}ify)>Uf^ 
sue  the  subject.  :->' 

t  '  ♦  'CONtturOKWf,  from  t(Miifigo^  to  touch  ;   to  hit ;  to  bappeii.  V,  ^.^ 

/  }  Wh'eniJtby  event  takes  place  which  seems  to  us  to  have  no  cai>se  vby  - 

fi  sbpuUl  happen  in  one  u ay  rather  than  another,  it  is  called  9^^oniulgfiiU 
event:  as,  for  'Example,  the  falling  of  a  leaf  on  j^  cc r/aia  ^io<  i  or  the 
lutnihg  Up  of  any  jpaiticular  number,  when  the  dice  are  thrown^    la 
ferity ^'  nothing  happens  by  chance :  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  ^bemct  • 
is  anord  which  has  no'rcaf  cneanitig,  except  it' be  taken  as  a  cotivenicaii 
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lhtti»(Wr  bUr  Ignorance  <if  itf^  cause  of  some  efioctf  It  w.c  i^.  %U^wf 
ballelfaH  to  tire  ground,  ve  kiiow  beforeianitk^t  it  will  fall  qa  j^'^Bfi^ 
fkrfehdi^ttiarly  under  it;  l^ecause  wc  know  it  to  be  influenced  <m\ynbjr 
Ihe  itftiadion  of  gnivity ;  and  therefore,  wlien  it  actually  ialU  vflapx^,]^ 
bird  expected  it  to  fall,  we  do  not  say  that  it  fell  there  by  chance,  fo^JVf 
Ibink  that  it  could  not  bav^  £ftUen  any  where  else.  But  when  ife^soe  a 
leaf  fall,  we  cannot  tell  beforehand  where  it  will  alight  upon  theg^o^j^^ 
because  it  is  influenced  by  changing  currents  of  ^air,  as  well  ji^  by  th# 
attraction  of  gravity  ;  therefore  we  imagine  that  it  falls  where  it  does, by 
cliance:  and  its  falling  on  one  spot,  or  on  another,  is  called  ficanting^ui 
ttcnil  But  this  way  of  speaking  only  means  that  oe  caiiQciC  tell  6^ 
forthamd  how  the  thing  wiU  happen.  Nothing  comes  to  pass  withoiit  a 
caus^*  •••■-'.   I 

^  The  rising  of  the  Sun  to-morrow  is  not  called  a  contingent  ev^hij 
because  we  consider  it  as  certain.  The  fineness  of  the  day  we  thinlc 
<5onliiigent,  because  we  cannot  foretel  the  state  of  the  weather ;  .but.  if 
we  knew  alt  the  causes  which  inHuence  the  state  of  the.  atmospherep  and 
how  they  follow  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  rain,  or  drought,  ilitn^  wf, 
sbootd  no  longer  speak  of  a  ^ fine  day  as  an  accidental  or  contlnseiit. 
event,  b^fcause  it  would  take  place  according  to  our  expectation*    See 

NECEsaitY.' 

«  •    .  .  .     ,  •        • 

.  '.  NacassiTY  iir opposed  lo  coniingem:^.  Futuxe  events  of  which  wa 
dp  fiot  know. the  caifseK^  that  may  influence  them,  are  called  contin* 
9M.»  bat  e«eiftt«  of  which  we  know  the  causes,  so  that  we  arc  able ' 
certainly  to  foreCei  what  will  happen,  are  called  neceuary.  The  only 
di&cence  between  what  we  call  contingent  and  what  we  call  lieccssary^ 
exists  in  our  own  minds,  and  depends  upon  different  degrees  of  kfiow^ 
ledge*  ilvery  event  has  a  cause ;  and  every  cause  produces  its  efiect^ 
certainly  in  connexion  with  other  causes. 

J  .l[he  very  sane  event  may  be  considered  a&  contingent  by  one  nian, 
an4  4?  coming  to  pass  necessarily  by  another.    A  bowitig  wall  is  oB»  * 
sqrv^  by  two  persons :  if  the  first  is  asked  whether  it  will  stand  a  year 
longer,  he  replies, — ^It  may  fall,  probably  ;  but  it  is  posnbte  that  it  may 
stand  a  year :  its  falling  is  a  contingent  event.'    The  other  person,  who 
ii'«t>dflJdi^^  batf  «xami«sd  the  state  of  the  wall ;  he  perceives  that  it  is; 
cMUORKly  dcdiniog  Ifom  Ae  perpendicular;  he  sees  that  it  mu9^  fall  iq^t 
«  Jevr^ysr:  he,  thcrtlbres  cotisiiders  the  event,  not  as  contingent,  but  a^.' 
naoiMiifh    Tiha  Ktifieiiuice  in  thefopinion  pf  these  two  persons'  resutts 
irogf^lkf^  dlSrrent  degrrcp  of  knowledge.    Whoever  knows  pet/cctfy  alt  ^ 
thm,:f^wtfk  which  wil)  infloeoce  ah  event,  views  that  evcht,  ndt  as  coi^* 
tin£ent,  but  as  necessary.  *  w  ^  . «. 

*  Necettity  is  often  opposed  to  Liberty ^  wh^  the  actings  of  .Ae^miod 
are  spoken  of.     A  being  who  has  liberty,  or  who,  as  it  is  terp^^^  jg  a 
free  agenif  is  one  who  ^A»,  atid  vrhodoes  xohdt  he  wiib.    We  sprak  ef , 
the  future  actions  of  men  va  cofUingent,  because  we  canoOtknow  thAr\ 
motives  or  eifemttstances  which  will  be  the  causes  of  the  actions.    Baf';^ 
wt  'do  not  so  often  speak  of  our  o#n  fnturc'ck!tions  as  cdntingeot.;,bccaiUQ„ 
we  *eointnoMly  shi^pbse  ouri«hes  to  know  the  aiotivfs.'  fyr. w^(;h;P^ ,. 
actMfi-w^  bcMerttflKd.    Yet  It  is  plain  tktt  one  nian>  a^tionii  arc  ' 
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not  riea]ly  more  contingent  than  those  of  another.  We  can  imagine  onr* 
selves  to  be  placed  in  circumstances,  wherein  we  could  'foretel  certainty 
what  our  conduct  would  be;  (supposing  no  other  causes^  than  those  which 
we  are  aware  of,  will  be  present  to  influence  us';)  and  y^/ while  we  thus 
think  of  our  future  conduct  as' certain,  or  necessary ^  we  still  feel  ouf- 
*8e!?e8  perfectly  firee.  Wc  are  sure  thai  we  fOtrefret  agenta^  wiieneTer 
we  can  choose,  and  follow  our  choice.  The  future  actions  of  -inen  arc 
known  to  God,  because  he  knows  all  tic  causes  that  will  ieiluence their 
actions/ 

The  size  of  the  volume  will  not  justify  our  making  any  fur- 
ther extracts.  These  will  suffice  to  shew  that  it  has  no  ordi- 
nary pretensions  to  clearness,  accuracy,  and  strength  of 
reasoning.  Although,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  mere  is 
little  that  can  be  considered  as  absolutely  new  in  the  matter, 
the  work  is  distinguished^  from  a  mere  compilation,  by  that  air 
of  originality  whicK  every  subject  acquires  from  being  passed 
^through  the  mind  of  a  vigorous  thinner.  The  marks  of  this 
process  are  visible  in  every  sentence,  in  the  condensation  and 
simple  force  of  the  language.  It  is  evidiehtly  the  produttioti  of  a 
person  long  habituated  to  close  thinkings  and  familiar  with' the 
\vhole  range  of  metaphysical  inquiry.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  acceptable  to  the  higher  classes  in  schools,  and  may  be 
consulted  with  great  advantage  by  persons  of  all  ages,  who  wish 
to  extend  or  to  correct,  at  a  small  expense  of  time,  their  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  terms  and  subjects  to  which  it 
^elates. 


Art.  VL  Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal  Obligations  of  Life;  or  a  Practi* 
cal  Exposition  of  Domestic,  Ecclesiastical,  Patriotic,  and  Meroui'- 
tile  Duties.  By  John  Morison,  Minister  of  Trevor  Chapel,  Bromp- 
tou.  12mo.  pp.  362.  Price  7s.  London.  1822. 

'"^n^HILE  the  prelate   and  the  professor  are  issuing  from 
^^  their  palace  or  their  snug  prebendal  stall,  their  refhtatioiis 
of  that  most  jpemicious  of  allneresies,  Calvinism,  and  demcm- 
fitrating  how  a  belief  in  Predestination  and  Original  Sin  must 
needs  cut  up  morality  b^  the  roots,  and  destroy  all  motire  to 
virtue,-^the  abettors  of^  those  horrible  doctrines  are  silently 
evangelizing  society  by  their  labours,  opposing  to  the  calum- 
nies of  their  assailants  the  unanswerable  rhetoric  of  consistent 
and  holy  lives.    From  Calvinism  has  proceeded  the  spirit  of 
ifliissions  and  the  spirit  of  translations,  which  have  wrought 
*8dch  moral  and  such  literary  wonders  as  have  compelled  tne 
•admiration  of  the  sceptic  and  silenced  the  scomer ;  and  from 
Calvinism,*  unquestionably,  has  the  impulse  chiefly  bceu  do* 
tived,  wliich  has  put  in  owtion  the  vast  ma^^daery  of  bcaevo* 


Itontf^  tt  Jbmm.  XSAnamm  k  pcwwiuMly  ori^ating  no  small  ' 
fioitoioaf  tbeprodical  exertions  wnicfa  are  oeing  madefor  the  me-* 
Koniioxi  of  society;  and  of  tlie  works  which  issue  from  the  press,' 
having  for  their  object  the  inculcation  of  practical  Christianity, 
the  larger  proportion  will  be  found  to  have  been  furnished  by 
.Calrinists*  Such  a  volume  as  the  present  is  an  answer  to  .& 
thouBuid  speculations  about  the  tendency  of  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines ;  ana  if  their  opponents  would  but  descend  from  hypo- 
thesis to  facts^  the  believers  in  those  reprobated  doctrines  need 
not  shrink  from  the  most  rigid  application  of  the  Scriptural  test; 
,^  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  tnem/* 

Tnis  is  the  motto  which  Mr.  Morison  has  adopted  in  his  title* 
puge ;  and  vain  are  all  pretensions  to  religion  which  will  not 
stand  this  test.  If  we  once  abandon  the  axiom^  that  practice 
is  the  touchj^tonie  of  principle,  we  are  left  without  any  certain 
criterion  qf  either  the  Divinity  of  the  Revelation  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  individual  profession.  That  which  formp  the  chief 
amouff  the  internal  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself 
—its  noly  tendency,  must  occupy  the  same  place,  and  possess 
the  same  importance,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  mo- 
dification of  the  Christian  system.  The -minute  and  circum- 
stantial, requirements  of  that  system  relate  to  all  the  duties  of 
social  life.  It  is  when  viewed  in  this  light,  and  '  separated 
f  from  all  those  corruptions  and  defects  which  so  often  attach 
'  to  her' professors,*  that  our  holy  religion  appears  in  all  its 
native  grandeur  and  simplicity.  '  A  sincere  and  upright  Chris- 
'"  tian  must,'  Mr.  Morison  contends,  '  be  a  good  relative  cha- 
'  racter.* 

*  This  might  have  been  doubted,  indeed,  had  Cbristianity  been  silent 
on  the  subject,  or  had  it  contained  some  general  directions  only,  which' 
admitted  a  construction  suited  to  the  varied  prejudices  of  mankind ;  but, 
since  the  reveirs^  of  this  is  the  case,  and  since  the  discbarge  of  every  i«la^ 
tiye  duty  b  constituted  an  essential  and  indispensable  part  of  practical 
piety ; — since  the  various  relations  are  classified,  and  the  various  doties 
belooging  to  each  distinct  class  pressed  home  with  fidelity  on  the  human 
conscience,— how  can  any  one  who  is  not  attentive  to  his  relative  obliga- 
tions, look  for  a  participation  in  that  hope  uhich  the  Gospel  reveals  f 
If  Christianity  consisted  in  a  few  insulated  principles,  like  most  of  the 
systems  of  antiquity,  or  even  in  a  harmonious  creed  adjusted  with  the 
utmost  precision  in  all  its  parts,  the  charge  might  be  brought  against  it, 
that  it  did  not  provide  sufficiently  for  the  relative  responsibilities  of  life- 
but  when  its  uniform  character,  as  delineated  by  the  inspired  writto,  is 
that  of  a  hallowed  inihience  pervading  the' whole  man,  dwelUag  in  every 
Ibculty,  controlling  every  action,  and  imparting  a  character  of  integipty 
iihd  beneficence  to  the  entire  deportment ;  the  impious  neglecter  of  i«la** 
cive  duty  can  neither,  live  in  the  possession  of  a  good  conscience,  Qor' 
mnoiain  ihe  evidence  of  an  accepted  st^*.    What  is  ChrbiiiMii^«  after 
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oi^  it),  tb^  f»ery-day  jQfioveiiH»|tUi  otHfe  i  ftlcn  may  drciuii  of  a  Cb^- 
^^it|^  dissociate^  irom  all  ^^  influence,  but,  ere  )bng,  tbnr  wHI 
mi^  ip^lksk  mournful  e^perieqps,  that  it  i$  ouly  a  dream;  ana  When 
^^i^tbp  mists  and  prejudices  of  this  dark  wprld  shall  dave  vanished^  ifa^ 
Ipary  sj^eculatist  inreligion,  vho  ncv^r  felt  lis  iransfumiing  energy  in  f»i9 
heart,  liur  its  holy  influence  in  his  life,  will  atvake  up  to  all  tfae'i^aliltet 
of  endless  despair/    pp.  l6,  17. ' 

Mr.  MoTusoB  expresses  wa  apprehension,  in,  his  p£e&cf,Jhat 
the  liabitB  <if  many  professors  of  reliffioii  ia  these  eventful 
'lmes>  render  the  honest  enforcement  0?  ]ldati?e  Putiea,  not 
mdy  desirable^  but  peculiafly  obligatoiy  on  the  Pastor., 

*  For,  irrespectively  of  ihe  influence  which  public  * Cxertbns  for  tb^ 
conversion  of  the  world  may  hoc  ih  diverting  Che  mind  from  the  «obtr 
a^d  nnostentatious  virtues  of  private  lif<^  it  is  (belMytr)  not  artttd0is>b^ 
^ami,  that  with  not  a  few  of  the  professed  ad«o(iBleB  of  Sahpa|Mn.|9 
^rac^y  the  full  detail  of  Relative  Duties  is  ^coming  every  ds^moif 
M}>op«1ar.    It  is  a  K*markakle  cir€Qnistaiice«  tbati  whUe  tfaf  .clssl 
«UlKled  to  are  never  oflcnded  with  the-  roost:  ample  SBOOunceiiicpC  of 
XibffistioB  privilegfSy  an  instant  jealousy  aprings  up  in  their  .minds  when 
.SffpoHcliev  ventures  to  speak  plaialy  Mid  poiiuedly,  although  it  may  be 
^jf^tieuately  and  evangelically,  on  the  specific;  obligaticfis  which  we  qwc 
I9  i^ch  other  in  the  stations  which  Divine  Providence  has  assigned  us, 
}£  duties  are  nperely  implied^  the  Preacher  will  readily  beloleratecf ;  but 
if  he  proceeds  to  cxamme  them  minutely,  and  to  exhibit  those  states  of 
iniod  which  arc  opposed  to  their  progress,  he  is  in  no  small  danger  of  b^ 
ing  reproached  for  the  want  pf  orthodoxy.    Such  a  perverted  tane  ought 
surely/if  possible,  to  be  banished  from  the  Church  of 'Chiitt;  and  no 
eflbrty  hc>wever  feeble,  will  be  undervalued  by  the  judiciotis  andcsndidi 
which  is  directed  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  deainUa-ol^ 
iscL' 

There  is  nothing,  however^  unconunon  or  difficult  to  be  w^ 
coiltited  for  in  this  morbid  distaste  for  the  preceptive  patts  of 
tlbristianity.     Those  are  emphatically  ^e  ^  hard  saymga.*' 
We  are  convinced  that  it  requires  a  high  degn^  of  spmtmi^^ 
mind,  to  welcome  and  relish  the  full  and  faithfiil  enforcemetH  <ff 
personal  and  social  duties, — a  much  higher  degree  than  is  reqm^ 
fite  in  order  to  enjoy  all  the  doctrinal  peculiantiea  of  any  symeqi 
of  .religious  truth.    To  *'  delight  in  tne  law  of  God  after  tfa4 
"^  inward  maii/^  is  an  attainment  which  implies  a  far  more  ad<^ 
¥t(|iced  stai(e  of  character,  than  to  delight  in  the  discovenr  of  i 
j^ay  of  escape  for  the  guilty.    And  it  is  only  such  a  holy  he- 
dtuescence  in  the  Divine  Law,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  bcf  inJifl 
tqangs  conformed  to  its  dictates,  that  can  renoet  prafstactil  ^b> 
fectfi  really  interestmg  to  the  mind.    We  knowtnat  this  is  not 
th^  ^su0l  view  which  id  taken  of  the  Subjeci.  Tkereria  a  smtdf 
%Uiicd  preaching,  which  borrows  mdt«  '1f<^  J^kHetttrtlHii 


^ften  &hs  sh0H;  even  df  what  ht;  Ha«i  tBib^ht;---ali  ittstpidy  ^W> 
^ixibg  morality,  Which  can  be  ehdtored  by  t>et*0M  -to  wkb^ 
the  preaching  oF  the  Cros'd  is  iboHshhess^  knk  the  ddictriheM  ^ 
tirace  a  stumlfling  block.  But  it  is  6f  the^  religiottft  tlr6^|| 
iliat  tre  are  now  speakings  within  whieh,  tbk^se  doctri^eii  ttiaj^ 
be  supposed  to  have  lost  their  repulsive  chal^cter  tbroiigh  ^ 
miliarity,  if  they  haye  not  been  Binderely  received  ;•  and  w^ 
are  firmly  pi^rsnaded;  that  in  referent  to  peraona  ihbH^^MsW 
Educated  at  tlie  regular  attendatita  upon  an  evangelical  finish 
try,  it  holds  good,  that  the  highest  strain  of  doctriaal  preadi>£ 
iiig  requires  less  intellectual  aild  hsSS' spiritual  advanceiaeat'M 
bave  been  made,  in  order  to  its  being  cordially  and  attentiii^ty 
Iktoned  to»  than  a  strain  of  practicaT  instruction  i^ich  should 
foHo^  the  Christian  into  the  family  circle,  the  cpuntingrhous^ 
theegtchange,  and  ail  the  spheres  of  social  life.  ThL|.  styl^  of 
piieddbing  is  apt  to  be  oMisidered  as  dry,  as  elementary i.tp 
tfttHted  to  young  persons  Of  novices-;  and  tiie  heater  often  d«»* 
cei^es  himsieif  by  referring  his  distaste  to  his  love  of  the  diB» 
tinguishing  doctriiles  of  religibii ;  m  fhct^  to  hia  superior 
spintttality:  *  It  i^  rtot  iSie  kind  of  preaching,  be  hopMi 
'  that  he  stands  hi  need  of.    It  is  v^ry  prbpel*  to  take  stich  stib^ 


i$^  t^atthia  distaste  arises  from  iJxe  partial  character  of  his  own 
personal  reUgion,  from  the  languid  play  of  his  affections,  from 
IbakMr  tdegree  of  his  attainments,  And  if  thereis  any  coirect- 
mmin  Mr..Monson's  lepresentation,  it  only ^oes  to  prove,  that 
amid  the  widely  ezt«idea  profession  of  religion,  and  the  out** 
imral  z^al  .and*  activity  which  so  honourably  characterize; the 
present  re^narkable  era  ia  the  history  of  the  Church,  tihere  is 
too  prevailing  a  deficiency  of  spirituality,  and  consequents 
a  distaste  fbr  topics  bearing  on  the  minuter  branches  of  pei^ 
ional  duty.  If  thiy  be  the  case,  pr  whether  this  be  the  case 
or  not,  Mr.  Morispn  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the  religioiii 
public  for  having  brought  distinctly  before  them  the  subject  iB 
Eela&ve  D^ties^  His  example,  we  trust,  will  have  its  enepL 
and  be  followed  in  the  pulpit  ^  while  his  volume  caiiinot  fsul  to 
t^etveryex^jrisively  useful.  *   ! 

Tht  sulmtdaof  tb^se  JLectures are  as  follows :  t>me^ic'l£^ 
tetoni*  i  I.  Introductory^  2.  Marriage  tl^e  Institution  ofHeavi^* 
3^  Conjugal  Duties.  4.  Piamital  Ohligaaona.  6.  Filial  Ol)iiX 
tions.  6;  Oblieationa  of  Masters.  7.  Obligations  of  Serva^., 
Eodniastical  Mlations^  8.  Pastora)  Duties.  9^  Duties  of jk 
Faofrie  i»^ their  Minister.     Patriotic  JMtriiom.  IQ.  DutseanI 


Saiogs .  and  SubjeotBi    M/fsrcmitik  Rdfltium.  ll.  VtiA \n^^ 
tUBce  of  Merc«Dtile  Integrityii  12.  Isipfovement  of  l^enis. ' 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  delect  a  passage  that  will  place 
in  a  fairer  lizht  the  iffitegnty^  the  explicitness,  and  the  sonnd 

I  discretion  which  characterize,  these  Lectures^  than  one  wliida 
occinrs  in  the  second.  Lecture,  on  a  subject  of  equal  delicacy 
and  importance,  respecting  which,  the  greatest  practical  mis- 
takes are.  daily  committed  m  opposite^  directions.  Speaking  of 
'  the  union  of  a  belierer  to  an  unbeliever/  as  necessarily  '  in- 
f  con^)atibIe  with  that  unanimity  of  seiiliment,  that  coidiality 
Vof  heart,  and  that  sameness  of  pursuit,  which  constitute  at 

'  *  .once  the  security .  and  the^  ornament  of  wedded  life^'  the 
Preacher  proceeds  :  ,  * 

*  If  the  judgement  of  a  good  man  were  left  without  bias  ontheeapcw 
dicQCy  of  such  a  union,  he  could  not  fail,  before  advancmg  a  single  ile]», 
to  auk  himself  the- following  questions  : — How  far  is  such  a  cooneaiOA 
nk^ly  to  contribute  to  mutual  comfort  ? — is  it  within  the  limits  of  Chri»- 
tian  prudence  ? — If  I  enter  into  it,  shall  I  '*  abatain  from  all  appehiMice 
of  evil  f — What  influence  will  it  have  on  private  and  family  devotion  ?^ — 
Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  benediction  of  Heaven  will  rest 
upon  it  ? — Where  is  the  promise,  that,  in  doing  evil,  good  will  come? — 
Saould  any  change  be  wrought,  is  it  not  probable  that  it  will  be  in  my 
self,  and  may  not' that  change  be  for  the  worse? — Can  f  (hen  hksh  for- 
ward into  such   a  connexion,  and  risk  my   happinessr^lny  domesiie 
peacc,^^ — my  personal  religion,^ — my  very  soul?     Re/lecCioo,  prod^nt 
forethought,  and  a  due  regard  to  expediency,   might  teach  a  Christian' 
man  all  this, — and  would  certainly  teach  him,  but  for  the  irresistible  voice 
of  misguided  and  blind  affection. 

*  But  why  do  I  speak  of  expediency  on  such  a  vital  qucstioD  at  Ibiif 
Christians  are  not  here  abandoned  to  expediency, — to  their  own  natural 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,— and  to  the  foint  glimmerings  of  a  coDSdoKv 
partially  illuminated ; — they  are  directly  prohibited  from  marrying  exeepc 
*^  in  the  Lord  ;**  and  one  plain  commandment  should  be  as  a  thousand* 

<  I  am  aware  of  the  modes  of  reasoning  which  too  many  resort  to,   ia 

otder  to  escape  the  force  of  this  authoritative  prohibition,  and  to  still  the 

clamour  of  an  accusing  conscience.    The  Object,  they  tell  yoii»  of  their 

affection,  though  not  completely  decided,  is,  nevertheless,  very  &vourable 

to  religion  ;  her  disposition  is  exceedingly  tractable,  and  tliey  cdCertain 

no  doubt  of  winning  her  over  to  the  truth ;— 4hey  have  so  for  amnged, 

by  mutual  consent,  that  (heir  religious  views  and  feeKngs  shall  nevarbe 

a  ground  of  dispute ; — and  they  have  no  doubt  that,  after  a  time,  tbej  #ill 

see  eye  to  eye,  and  so  hand  in  hand,  in  the  great  matten  of  their  eternity. 

Alas  f  how  many  have  thus  reasoned,  and  found  tfaemselvet  in  the  end, 

aft^  all  their  high-wrought  hopes,  miserably  deceived!     It  moiC 

be  extremely  hakardous  to  reason  in  the  face  of  a  Divine  command, 

this  is  precisely  the  condition  of  every  one  who  laboun  to  penaade 

self  of  the  propriety  of  marrying  an  enemy  of  the  Lord. 

•  T  am 'Very  hr  from  thinking,  however,  that  a'Cbrisiian  may  not, 


p^tfHit^cotittstency'witfa  the  word  of  God,  urrite  himsdf  in  marrllge  to  an 
indivi^iUMwho  differs  from  htm  on  a  variety  of  ques^oiM  connectedmitfa 
jfeligian.  .  -       '     , 

•  *  In  sobordinatematters;  there  exists  a  very  great  divenity  of  semimeafe 
and  fteling  among  sincere  and  upright  Cbriscians ;  and  although  entiie 
tumnimity  is  desirable  between  a  husband  and  a  wife*  yet,  if  they  ^ulti-> 
vate  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  shade  of  difference  in 
theiri^lig^ous  belief,  should  in  the  least  divide  their,  affections  or  hinder 
tlieir  prayers.  They  must  noty.however,  in  this  case,  be  tenacious  and 
selfAvilled,  lest  the  particulars  in  which  they  differ  should  be  more  h-e*. 
quently  thought  of  than  the  still  more  important*  ones  in  which  they 
agFee.  It  were  highly  desirable,  also,  that  they  could  so  far  yield  the 
one  to  the  other  as  to  attend  tlie  same  place  of  worship.  It  is  painful  ta 
see  a  Christian  couple  going  hand  in  hand  every  where  else  but  to  the 
kouse  of  Qod'!  and  if  Providence  should  bless  them  with  a  family,  the 
ill-airlvised  step  would,  in  all  probability^  be  most  injurious  in  its  influenct 
on  their  rising  offspring. 

*  One  of  the  most  distinguished  advantages  attending  the  union  of  in- 
dividuals decidedly  religious,  is  the  guarantee  it  affords,  that  true  pie^y 
shall  be  perpetuated  in  the  world.    The  harmonious  instruction^  and  the. 
united  supplications  of  a  couple  who  have  married   "in  the  Lord^'^  are 
most  fitly  adapted  means  to  raise  up  a  generation  for  God.     When  Joshua 
was  about  to  resign  that  charge,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  so  honour* 
ably  and  ^  usefully  fulfilled,  before  entering  on  his  rest,  he  solemnly 
warns  the.  Israelites  against  the  sinful  and  injurious  practice  of  uniting 
themselves  in    marriage    to  the   people  of  the  nations  around  them. 
"  Take  good  heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  love  the  Lord,  your 
God.     Else,  if  ye  do  in  any  wise  go  back,  and  cleave  unto  the  remnant 
of  these  nations,  even  these  that  remain  among  you,  and  shall  make 
marriages  with  them,  and  go  in  unto  them,  and  they  unto  you; — know, 
for  a  certainty,  that  the  Lord  your  God  will  no  more  drive  out  iLny  of 
these  nations  from  before  you;  but  they  shall  be  snares  and  traps  unto 
you,  and  scourges  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes,  until  ye  perish 
from  off  this  good  land,  which  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you.    And 
does  not  the  experience  of  every  age  prove  that  these  threatenings,,  in 
the- substance  of  them,  are  accomplished,  in  every  instance,  where ^the 
salutary  law  of  Heaven  is  violated  ? 

*.  When-  £ira  saw.  his  devoted  countrymen,  privileged  as  they,  were 

with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  taking  of  the  daughters  of  jhe 

DattOQs  *^  for  themselves  and  for.  their  sons,  so  that  the  holy  seed, had 

mingled  themselves  with.the.peopleof  the  lands;''  he  rent  his  garment 

•and  his  nsaatle,  and  plucked  off  .the  hair  of- his  head»  and  of  his  beard^ 

'and  '' sat  down  astonishifd;" 

;Mf  individuals  knowing  and  fearing  the  Lord,  wUlso.  far  forget  their 
oUiglttioiis  to  their  .Divine.  Master,  as  to  unite  their  d^tinies.  with  those 
.  whose: religious  principles  and'charactBr,:  to  say.  the  least,  are, doubtful; 
they  need  not  be  jsusprised  should  the.  mournful  events  whi(;h  tookplao^ 
in .  the.  days  of  Nehemiak  be  •  again  transacted'  in  ^  their  domestic  circlii. 
*U  Inrthase  days/'  ^d  he,  *'  also,  saw  I  Je^  that  had  .married, wives,  of 
Ashdod;  of  Ammoii,  and  of  Moab ;  and  their  children  spake  half.in.the 
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speech  of  Aihddd,  and  could  not  iipcflk  in  At  Jew's  Ittngutge^  tartc« 
cording  to  the  language  of  .each  tN^ipLe."     It  will  be  well,  indefj^t'if  ihe 
offspring  of  mixed  marriages  do  not  speak  more  than  half  the  langirageiof 
Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and  of  Moah.    It  is  Inuch  to  be  feared,' however, 
that  the  bad  example  viill  be  followed,  while  the  good  one  is  neglected. 
*  There  ii  only  one  cai^  that  can  justify  the  union  of  parties,  the  con« 
tiaat  of  whose  character  is  measured  by  ihc  terms  convertiou  and  «icoif 
v^nan^  and  that  is,  when,  af^er  a  solemn  pledge  of  mairipge  hai  been 
giveo»  one  of  the  individuals  concerned,  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  aC 
the  tntthy  while  the  other  remains  in  a. state  of  listless  apathy  and  perfect 
iixKfferetice.     Here,  unless  a  mutual  consent  is  obtained  for  dissolving 
die«connexion«  the  Chrisdan  party  roust  consent  to  take  up  his  cross,  as 
no  ^ligitmt  leason  can  be  assigned  for  the  breach  of  a  mviral  obligaiiofl, 
wbfcb  the  promise  of  marriage  andoubtcdiy  is,  when  made  by  persoiH 
eowpetent  ta  dispose  of  themselves  ha  the  conjugal  relation.  ppw40 — 45; 

The  lecture  oii  the  bbligationa  of  aervants,  in  which  the  mortf 
peculiar  and  especial  obligations  of  religious  servants  are  vei^ 
properly  insisted  upon«  we  consider  as  pre-eminently  adapted 
to  be  serviceable;  and  we  could  wish  to  see  it  in  a  detachea 
form,  that  it  might  obtain  a  still  wider  circulation.  Under  the 
head  of  the  Duties  of  a  People  to  their  Minister,  occur  som? 
remarks  which  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  tranacribeik 
because  they  strike  at  tlic  root  of  the  prevailing  lax^g^lnade* 
quate  notions  on  the  subject  of  pastoral  aatbdtlty^  withoat 
countenancing  any  of  those  priestly  claims,  a  resistance  to 
which  has  driven  many  persons  to  reject  the  pastoral  call 
altogether. 

'  Christians  arc  here  exhorted  to  obey  their  pastors  in  the  charade' 
of  spiritual  rulers  or  guides.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  great  practical 
moment  for  every  member  of  every  church  to  ondentand  tbc  nutareof 
the  duty  which  is  thus  mi  plainly  enjoined  on  him,  and  enjoint>d,  uoc  by 
human,  but  Divine  authority.  Kejoicc  thon,  my  Christian  friends,  *^  In 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  maile  you  fineo,"  and  rank  it  amuug  oue 
of  your  most  illustrious  privileges,  that»  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  obe- 
dience which  is  exacted  from  you  to  your  pastors  is  of  a  nature  strictly 
voluntary,  Mistake  mc  not,  as  if  1  insinuated  that  you  are  at  liberty  to 
dispense  with,  or  to  reject,  this  obcfiiencc  as  you  may  think  proper ;  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case:  you  are,  in  this  respect,  "  under  law  to 
Christ,''  and  to  him  ^ou  arc  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
treat  any  of  his  institutions.  When  1  say  that  your  obedience  is  vo/«a- 
tary^  I  simply  remind  you  of  the  fact,  that  your  ministers  are  not  im- 
posed upon  you  by  any  influence  or  authority  independent  oiAit 
Iranchise  of  the  people ;  and  while  I  would  remind  you  of  this  fad,  i 
think  it  important  to  add,  that  having  elected  your  spiritual  iastrudSffs, 
yoti  are  bound  bv  that  significant  act  vigorously  and  conscientiously  lo 
co»opcnite  with  tliem, — to  hold  up  their  heads^v^and  notto&rsake  ttitir 
instructions  so  long  as  they  retain  those  ministerial  qualificatiOBs  which 
originally  iufluencnl  and   decided  your  choice.      Sine*  your  teaebefes 


Uy«  lM4^tj}e.bf|gpvffif^  t<^  1SF«»Y^  jf9\ir gpnero\^s  and  uacoi^f^eii}  jpy^- 
IMoa  to  labour  among  yen  and  to  be  over  you  in  (be  Lo^d ;  since 
« jQUSBelvei,  br^t^reo,  knpw  tbeir  .entrance  in  unto  you,  tbat  it  was  lipi  m 
valn;^  since  ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justlyt  and 
unbla(peably»  they  have  behaved  themselves  among  you  that  htievtf^ 
since  you  have  fairly  e^jj^ined  andproperly  ^stimi^ted  their  ipini^tfrial  gifts 
an^l  gri|ce%— :$urcly  it  will  h^  your  coristant  study  to  give  full  effect  te 

Jrouf  pa^t  acts  by^a  submi^ivc, conduct  and  teachabl^  disposition.  ]^eV^ 
fi^  it  \^  saTii  witj^  truth  ot  you,  fhat,  m  having  claimed  for  yourselves  t^ 
f  igbf  qT  f^^9^i^  joui:  oikn  pastors,  you  have  only  erected  an  engine  of  oth 
ip^ms^llf  ^nc  (noVements  or.yrhich  are  directed  not'against  the  many,  bat 
f^i^  f^  ttpqnending  and  conscientious  Individ  pal,  who  finds  that  tbia 
ajuae  Mfver  tnaf  ppfesses  to  choose  in  wisdoiui  can  dismiss  with  cap/icS» 
'  Vq\^r  oh^diei^ce,  b^ing  voluntary,  l^et  it  pact^ke'also  of  an  euUghteMU 
fifiKfUffUfy    A  corrept  knowledge  of  the.  pastoral  claims  will  Contribute 
greatly  (o  a  due  fulfilment  of  ^h|em  :  and  where  ignorance  of  the  roln<i  of 
P^ififl  {Ivavails  on  jthis  head,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  confusion  and   ev^ry 
effl-isor^.  shoved  *fn^Q^     ft  is  greatly  tp  the  l)pnour  of  merob^  ^ 
cfciMlcbai  to  {fspne  io  a  ful(  f/squaintaqce  with  thf^fr  principles,  to  inforn^ 
tiwawirfms  cprrppify  |H»  to  the  usages  of  (hcic  forefathers,  hut  espepii^lly^ 
J^Jm^^Kii^^  wiUk4Uigenc^  the  gre^  .  st^tiite-book  9f  the  kingdom  of 
Cbfi^    ^iRP^bis  ]vill  mainly  (}eppnd  ihp  stability  of  churchef^'a^^ 
tbfi  €Qnrf90  4S.  wel^  a#  m^^P^ss  of  pastors.  It  grje^tly  beconpies  the  n^eip^^m 
of  ^nU  dmrcti^i.  to  ef)deav9)|r  xo  form  acpjr/;€t  f^timt^tVof  the  v^lue  o)f 
tiuspaatt^ral  ph^racfef ;  to  aspire  to  scriptural  vie\y^  ^  to  the  mutua)  pb- 
ligations  of  tbfi  piilpi^  ^^fi  ^e  P^!''>  a°^»  iu  *^9^9  h  W^^  ^^^^^^^}fr 
tnents  on  every  jtbjng  rplfling  to  d<^rine  ap,^  di^pline :  that  thus  Chfifr 
tan  profiesaois  may  bccoipe  ens^mples  to  surrounding  c^urclies,  ati^ 
•prom  a  source  of  unmingl^  gTfitUud^  and  joy  lo  those  who  sustain  ^p 
Mpomf Mo  gftrc  of  spintttaliostni<;tors.    An  f^ig^tened  noinisteVenvJci^ 
aotfJ-sm  sMnr»  a  blind  att«pbi«i^nt  ^itber  to  hjgi  person  p^  his  ministry ; 
iM'istoo  mtA  aware  of  iha  fluctuaMQl>9  of  HSPPXW^9  tp  b«v^  fprmed  p^ 
«adi  ppefintBDca.    On  ths  contrary*  he  i^yilcs  ypu^  f^:cprdipg  to  ypor 
aeveml  abi)itief  ^nd.  circumstances^   to   make  y^un^lves  tboiOHghiy 
swayiaintcd  with  the  natu^  of  his  ofice,  ani  wi(b  Ae  axduQus  cbavaptef 
of  his  duliesy  •being  ful^y  satisfied  thatio  know  yo.ur  obUgitioiis  will  ^ 
'^Qneimportaiit9te|»  towanls  ihvir  fiilfijmfiot.    The  attainment  of  a  sauin4 
judsementy  on  these  matters,  will  guard  you  against  a  thousand  snafes  iniP 

'whu^olheFwiseyou  will  unquesuohabfy  iialll^    pp.  258— 24K'        ' 

•  •  » 

7be  PlacQ^urs^  09  the  Pities  of  Kings  BJ^d  $ubject9,  is,  V^ 
«H  the  re8t»  o£  a  dcsfoideijly  pj^i^tical  nf^ture.   ^t  is  wntten  y^^ 

J  peculiar  ci|r€,  ^d  diacovemi  ijfi^  discw^Qat^on  and  firmneath 
t  wiU  please  no  partaaan  on  either  fdde.    In  fact»  Mr.  iMoiiapii 
remarka, 

-rrf  if  a  man  Kisses  tbat  religion  should  prosper  in  his  soul,  he  ,wiH  be 
\ytty  «are(u^  ind^,  of  coining  into  contact  with  any  subject  calculated 
to  (fn^^  the  vfpTst  passions  of  our  faH^  pature ;  and  1  scrOjAi  not  to  sajf » 


tfait tiie jk^cftl  pkrtisan,  bn  tlieone  tide  aiMi.<MitlM pdicr» ^tmfftm 
himself  to  this  risk/  ' 

*  The  following  is  the  Preacher's  expomtion  of  the^  muchfielr-* 
Teii^ed  text^  Rom.  xiii.  1. 

•-  Y;  It  tnOfueU  uiinihe  origin  of  govemmenL.  *     .  /    > 

'^'^Ic  Is  distinctly  traced  to  the  will  and  appointtnent  af  lihA  loBifife^ 
Aitnd.  **  There  it  no  power  but  of  God?^~in  other  wovdi«  AUre 
.iano  government  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  of  any  |Mtfliiayliir 
fohUj  which  does  not  exist  by  the  eood  providence  of  mm  h¥ith»ai 
*<  Kings  reign  and  princes  decree  lustice.**  And  lest  the  Cnitwiw 
converts  at  Rome  had  been  disposed  to  consider  the  miperial  d»syaitMiif 
o^  Nero  as  forming  a  fit  exception  to  this  genial  pioMlttliAi^/llie 
.Apostle  immediately  adds, — ^*  the  powers  that  be,  are  of  Odd;^- 

<  This  inspired  representation  of  ^  the  higher  powen,^^1rfitti 
means  supposes,  that  the  Most  Hi^h,  by  any  c^fetrf  locerMenef, 
up  an  inoividual  monarch,  or  institutes  any  givinn  fonno^*^^ 


ineht  This  he  never  did,  but  in  the  instance  of  the  JeW iHi  )^90^ei 
and  there  were  special  reasons,  in  their  marvelous  hSatory,  Mrisw»* 
tory  of  the  Divine  conduct.  It  appears  quite  obvioos,  that  Wlule<the 
Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  who  **  is  not  the  autiior  Of  eoalbsion^ 
but  of  peace,*'  has  willed  the  existence  of  government  in  ginarfll;  he 
htm  left  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  to  model  and  oOoBtUatft 
their  respective  constitutions,  according  to  tbdr  jparliettlarMDifGnBi* 
sttoces  and  characters ;  and  it  is  equalty  obvious,  nom  iditf  dsecrine 
of  the  text,  and  from  the  slightest  reflection  on  the  state  of  IratDaii 
nature,  that  g^ovemment,  in  any  of  its  existing  forms,  whether  tno* 
narchical,  aristocratical,  republican,  or  mixed,  is  move  in 
with  the  Divine  will,  than  a  condition  of  savage  baibaiism  and 
tktolled  anarchy  and  licentiousness.  *'  A  country  withoul  «^ 
ment  would  speedily,  for  want  of  those  means  of  s«Mtileaoranftcob»* 
foft,  to  the  existence  of  which  it  is  indispensable,  become  an  Arabum 
desert ;  and  that,  however  fruitful  its  sofl,  or  salubrious'ito  dhtete. 
Mankind  have  never  yet  been  able  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time  In  a 
state  of  anarchy.  What  reason  so  completely  evinces,  the  Secipianes 
decide  in  the  most  peremptory  manner.  I%e  pmoen  thai  M  <>^.  ^^ 
dmed  qfOodz  in  other  words;    Gocenment  it  an  crUMmot  of 

<  But  #hi]e  it  is  an*  ordinance  of  God,  and  one  of  a  most  bonllgii 
apd  .merciful,  character,  it  by  no  means  follows  as  a  cbnseqoonee^^tiiat 
any  particular  monarch  cari  pledd  Bna  dhrnntm^  or  ^mm  "rigbt,  to 
his  throne,  indepdndehtly  of  tne  providential  circumstantes  aadagnMa 
t^r  which  he  has  been  raised  to  the  possession  of  regal  dignitf.  *^he 
Koniah  Emperots,  who  are  represented  in  the  text  as  *<  ordnflOi  <£ 
God/'  were,  at  the  same  time,  elected  by  mifitary  franticfae,  tir 
<^08^n  i^nd  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  senate.  In  oitler  totfofr* 
trate  this  statement,  it  maf  be  observed,  that  although  tlm^ttiiAVBl 
coiitr^.  of  two  individuals  of  opposite  sexes,  regularly  ratiftadhgr 
liw,'  cpnstitotes  marnage ;  yet  the  Scriptures  teach  lU  to  beBlsni*  Ibat 
miu-riage  is,  notwithstandmg,  At  ordnance  of  God.    Ta  lnRi% 


Momon^  Leeiures.  B4ff^ 


ffKMMSttrteore  cloMy  home  to  ypor  convietoM  i-4he  whceig 
taent  of  this  coaotry  it,  beyond  doubt,  *'  the  ordinance  of  6odit*f4**« 
BB^yefe  who  will  deny»  that  the  illustiioua  aovereigsiB  of  th^  House  of 
BniDswick  owe  their  elevation  to  the  British  throne,  mediately^  to  the 
glorious  Revolution  of  1688^    This  train  of  thought,  I  ani  ak^i  * 
barries  with  it  a  tadt  racOgnitioirof  what  has  been  slyled  by  #rit(eti^oiL 
Aetboory  of  flovenunent,  fltiB  arifpnid  cimj^ad ;  and  whether  weom 
aUe  lo  tvl^  thiut  compact  to  its  origin  or  not,  it  fqppears  palpable  ta .. 
lwtileiMoa|oo»  that  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  people  implies  a  state 
of  mtitaid  oblation:  at  all  events^  this  can  never  be  denied b^  aay  ^ 
one  Iviho  imbibes  the  doctrine  of  moral  r^pdnsibili^*  9k  stated  m  the*  I 
Scdptuiw^-*!  will  even  go  farther,  and  sayr-*it  can  never  be  denied 
by  anyeol^btened  Briton.    «*  It  is/'  observes  the  celebrated  Judg^  \ 
Blacmynfi^  *<  a  maxim  of  the  law,  that  protection  and  subjection,  are 
rcflijpsocal^  and  the  jreciprocal  duties  are  what  is  meant  by  the  Con- 
▼abUoA  in  IQS8»  when  they  declared,  that  King  James  nad  brokea 
the  «o«traot  between  the  prince  and  the  people.    But«  however^  as 
tbetfuns  of  the  original  compact  were  in  a  great  measure  disputed^ 
beiqgal^ged  to  exist  merely  in  theoiy,  and  to  be  only  deducible  by 
reaaon  aM  natural  law,  in  which  deduction  different  understandings  . 
mi^  Very  oonsiderably  differ,  it  was,  after  the  Revolution,  judgedl 
proper  to  declare  these  duties  expressly,  and  to  reduce  that  contrac^^ 
to  &  iMH'  certainty ;  so  that  whatever  doubts  might  be  formerly  roise^  . 

Sf  weak  and  scnipuloos  minds  about  the  existence  of  such  a  contract^ 
eyimift  now  enttrely  cease,  especially  with  regard  to  every  prin^ 
«^M>  halh  rejgned  since  the  ^ear  1688.'' 

^  Tbe  floionation  of  a  British  monarch  is  a  standing  memorial  of 
tlifc  oampact  existing  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  The 
■*Jfwy»  oatb  then  taken,  includes  in  it  an  avowed  obligation  to  rule 
*<  aoDordiog  to  law,*' — to  maintain  **  justice  and  mercy  in  these 
realms/'— wd  to  watch  over  the  interests  of ''  the  Prdtestant  rt'- 

ligion." 

^  After,  what  has  been  said,  you  will  not  suapect  me  of  holdinff  the, 
odioiisdoctrinei  that  the  crimes  which  have  disgraced  the  annals  pf 
Imnfln  fovemneuts,  are»  in  any  way,  chargeable  on. infinite  wisdqm 
and  geooBOsSt-^beoauae  '*  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God^'j 
AamUfmig^tall  the  perversions  of  the  human  intellect  be  char^ec^ 
on  the  Deity,  because  diere  is  no  power  or  faculty  of  man  for  which 
he^  jasDOt  md^led  to  tbe  ^reat  Author  of  his  being.  The  power  \k 
fiooiGodlir-^^ie  abuse  of  it,  from  the  erring  and  dinful  creature. 

<  Ahia  conducts  me  to  another  observation,  viz.  2.  Thdttheted 
hatirucii  u$  tuffidevily  as  to  the  end  ofgtyoernmeni. 

^  Jn  deciding  this  question,  nothmg  more  is  nece^barV  thafi  ftimpty. 
to  rtftr  to  the  source  whence  government  flows.  If  "  there  Is  nd. 
tMBwer  bot  of  Ood,"  every  government  answers  hb  benevolent  defliga' 
jusi  te  proportion  as  it  provides  for  the  happiness  of  his  rational,  (Area^, 
ttmea;.  for  whose  welfare  the  institution  pf  government  has  been' 


c^.I.fi«llU|ildQ9itp  that  Roiers  arenowliere  expressly^  a^dfiesse^' 
uiA«;I^M  A99^n99n(»  but  we  are  not  to  cpnclude,  on  tott  acc^uut]^. 
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lingfyocjr  o^  aoionarch's  conduct ;  but  ii  trou^S  be  wqrse  ^haa^^urj, 
i^  wopid  be  extrornelj  permcious,  to  assert,  that  princei  afe  not 


^il;,'>..if  ihey  are  *^  the  ministen  of  God  for  good^'— 4f  thqr 
'<  jpe? engert,  to  exeouie  wrath  upon.  bim. thai  ^loeth  evil  ;f'«»^lieTe 
eanbft  i|»  hjsaitatioaip  affirming,  that  when  they  diveat  theiiaelv8i«f 

:  .l^eae.quolitiei,  (uid  a»u|aie  pther/9  of  a  directlj  qppo«iie  deapriptioD, 
,ti^  draur  4o<vru  i^pc^  tbemaeWes  the  displeasure  (^r  Hepv^n«  ^pd  he* 

^  «pi||i§  thej>)in^  rather  than  the  hlessingB  of  mankind.'  ^SS^^rr^r^U 

We  hare  llo  toom  for  ftnrthenr  extracts,  rior  have  we'ttHy^'dii!* 
position  to  cfitioise  the  style  of  Lectures  |^epai«d  toittder  tife 
circiiiDStances  adverted  to  m  the  preface.  To  tfab  jtistneiS  iml 
'^xcetlence  of  the  sentiments*  we  are  not  awaFe  of  am  etcepttoh  ; 
and  they  are  enforced,  as  the  quotations  amply  e^inee,  in  a 
popular,  jadicious^  and  striking  manner*  The  languai^e  iii  «l* 
Way«  unaffected ;  and  the  styles  if  act  unifonyilv  uueve^plMS* 
ibie  in  point  of  finished  correeteeas,  is,  ganelmU  j  ap^akiiiff,  wi 
^cellent  pulpit  style.  We  eordiaUy  r«coimBsmd  thii^vmiBt 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  ^'    » 

Art*  VII.  May  Day  vrit^  the  MiMea  By  Ro^tt  BliNMn<iM'<i  Anther 
of  the  Farmer's  Boy.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  100.  t^tiee*  Ab^  LoAdoa. 
1822. 

XpEW  poets  have  more  honestly  won,  or  more  in^eU^  tM»ni 
•^  tb^ir  honours  than  Robert  Bloomfield.  That  he  m  ^  poetj 
W6  will  maintain  in  die  faoe  of  all  ciitiee  Northtm  and  South- 
ern, who  would  insiiHiate  to  the  contrary.  Had  ha  bfmi  «0 
4bt^Mte  AS  to  come  into  the  worU  fifty  yeatB  midm^  110  oat 
would  imte  tho(»^t  of  depreoiatiag  hia  claama.  Bat  tha  Ute> 
tary  w6rld  has  oeeh  of  Ittte  pampered  into  daialuio«i*r  Tba 
^armef^s ,  Boy  Was  too  hflily  bepratsed  at  its  fifst<ypnanma»i> 
It  owed,  it  is  true,  much  of  its  temporary  suecesa  to  the  wett* 
tneaot  endeavours  of  its  Editor  and  Commentator;  tmAM^hf 
the  Poet  was  under  ja;reat  obUgations  to  his  MecaenaSb  IhBk  .dip 
iMHtide  of  popular  teeling  has  fallen  proportionably  belqw  Ihe 
navk,  and  bad  left  the  poet  scarcely  afloat, 

It<  hua  been  broaghi  as  a  heavy  and  aAaikilatii^  chwKe 
agiakil^  Btoomfi^id,  that  hi  is  not  either  Bums  or  Cli«e.  T4 
6ox0pim  him  ^irtlit  the  fonmer,  wore  abaiifd^  .for.Bi]iii«.^ffM  mgt 


V  unedaci^d  man ;  and  it  were  not  less  hwridiom  to  MtiL$m 


Mo^Mig  hMn  to  ^ the  -^pa^emeat  of  oM  Oilosv    Bulr 

m  iDOdtjfvAi^^  wa  will  joM  Ifefca  Iha  UM^ 


Bboittfiei4'i  JIdy  DujftiHtk  (hi  Mbue$^  64^ 


€o  tiemaik,  that  feial  <3Stek  been'  left  to  follow  the  •  plonghi  ilt* 
ctead  of  (looping  or.er  the  last  in  Bell  Alley,  or  v^getatidg  ^ 
the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  in  the  Cily  Itoad, — bad  iii>  i^<- 
.SQ^JAed  a  peasant  and  a  pupil  of  Nature  till  his  limbs  bad  ao- 
^4|iured  their  full.  ile«^opmeaty  ki»  frame  had  beed  stnmgito 
fcealth>  and  his  edneation  as  a  poet  had  been  completed  b^Alke 
woods  and  the  strea^is^  the  winds  and  the  :suAshuie>  ana  the 
quiet  of  the  countiy^  our  Farmeir's  Boy  would  have  led  off 
with  liie  Muses  on  May^day  in  a  Aur  hi^ier  «tyle  than  must 
now  be  expected  from  him.    The  man  has  bvain  enough,  as  his 
ample  forenead  testifies.    The  '  anterior  cerebral iobes/  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  would  say,  are  sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of  his 
excelling  as  a  poet.    And  he  has  certatnly  heart  enough^  for 
never  wa^  a  more  passionate  lover  of  runtl  Nature.    All  that 
#eems  wanted  is,  a  ^eater  portion  of  physical  elasticity,  that 
sliontd'have  ^en  a  healthful  vigour  to  nis  thoughts,  and  tone 
toihts  JeeliBgs.    The  feebleness  n^ucb  is  occasionally  betnqped 
in  his  jpreducrtions,  is  4hat4nduoad  by  the  languid  action  or  a 
crazy  trame,  ofi|^ally  unworthy  43t  th^  mind  whioh  it  serves, 
And  rendar^  stiU  moffe  inadequate  to  the  higher  functions  pf 
Jmaeinatlon  by  pevpetaal  ill-health  and  concomitant  an^etia9* 
'  I  have  written  these  tales/  he  tells  us,  '  in  anxiety  and  i^  a 
'  wretched  state  of  health ;  and  if  these  formidable  foes  have 
'  not  incapacitated  me,  but  left  me  free  to  meet  the  public 
*  eye  with  any  degree  of  credit,  that  degree  of  credit  I  am 
^  sure  I  shall  gain/     They  have  not  incapacitated  him  for 
pleasing  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  wild-flowers 
'  And  May-blossom,  and  such  simple  things  as  go  to  form  a  Ma?|r- 
dsy  wreath ;  and  be  must  he  a  ruthless  and  a  heartless  critip 
who'would  hy  rough  handling  doom  them  to  iade  a  moment 
before  their  time. 

The  argument  of  the  preaant  poem  is  as  rfoUows  i  Sir  Asuy 
brose  Higbam  of  tOaddey  HaU  in  4he  coimty.  of  Fairy lancU  baro- 
net, now  in  his  etgtilietn  year,  yet  being  of  perfect  Inind  and 
ttiMHOry,  rasolvas  >on  «efebrating  old  MaT*day  by  giving  a 
tfMt  to  his  tenants,  ^wheti  Aey  "should  4»e  allowed  "to  pay  their 
^^bUf^year's  rent  inThijftite.    Asti  precedent  for  so  lingular  a 
bar^n,  die  poet  refers  us  to  a  paper  in  tiie  Rambler,  .where  fiia 
itidtvidttal  is  celebrated,  who,  '  as  Alfred  received  the  tribute 
'  of  the  Weldh  in  wolves'  heads/  allowed  his  '  tenants  to  pay 
4  their  Melts  in  butterflies,  till  he  had  exhc^U8ted:the  paprilioha- 
f  '-  ceoM  tribe.'    A  <ma|i  has  a  rigjht  to  do  what  he  .wilt with:  Us 
timn  estate,  remarks  the  Pqet ;  jyst.as  a  Poet.haeH'i^ght  to  do 
ivliiit  he  win  mth  his  hero.    Th«QnlvdtffiQidtjf.li««6>iial^<i^^ 
^{iiired  snpposilian  that  a  duster  laf  podta^ieHS^ttldr^ifo^ndaf 
XHfir^agew  ^Bd^  baffilf ir  Sir  Artbtos^-pMi<>la>Mi#iqproiyaa  ' 


Wi  BtoditaSekTs  MayDagmtktieBtiuet. 

not  express  that  every  tenant  should  bring  his  own  verses  ;  so 
that  one  poet— 'the  Parish  clerk,  or  Ploughman  Giles,  or  any 
other  individual  addipted  to'  composing  sonnets^  epitaphs^  va- 
lenfin^Sy  or  bell-man's  verses— nrnght  have  sufficed  for  the 
village.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  is  affinned  that 
there  ^ 

*   '    '        (  — Shot  through  many  a  heart  a  secret  fire, 
'a  new-born  Spirit,  an  intense  d^re 
For  once  to  catch  a  spark  of  local  fame, 
And  bear  a  poei^s  honourable  name  ! 
Already  some  aloft  bega^  to  soar. 
Add  some  to  think  who  never  thought  before. 
Put  P,  what  numbers  all  their  strensth  applied, 
Then  threw  despairingly  the  task  asi(k 
With  feign'd  contempt,  and  vow'd  they'd  never  tried.' 

By  some  means  or  other,  or,  a^  we  shopid  say  at  Oakley* 
UaU,  by  hook'  or  by  crook,  when  old  May-day  arrived,  there 
was  note-paper  enough  in  readiness  to  answer  the  demand. 

'Thus  came  the  jovial  day,  no  streaks  of  red 
t/er  the  the  broad  portal  of  the  room  wexe  spread. 
But  one  htgiMailing  mi^  of  daaaling  white,  v 

A  screen  of  g9ssamer,  a  ma^ic  light, 
Doom'd  instantly,  by  simplest  shepherd's  ken, 
To  reign  awhile,  and  be  exhaled  at  ten. 
O'er  leaves,  o'er  blossoins,  by  his  power  restored. 
Forth  came  the  conquering  sun  and  look'd  abroad-; 
Millions'  of  dew-drops  fell,  yet  millions  hung, 
Like  words  of  transport  trembling' on  the  tongue 
Too'  strong  for  utterance.  '  Thus  the  infant  hSy^ 
With  i^sebud  cheeks,  and  features  tuned  to  joy^ 
Weeps  while  he  struggles  with  restraint  or  pain; 
But  change  the  scene  and  make  him  laugh  again^ 
Hi^  hctert^rekindles;  and  his  Cheek  appears 
A  thousand  timite  more  lovely  through  his  iean. 
From'  the  -first  glimpse  of  day,  a  busy  scene 
Wad  that  high  swelling  lawn,  that  destined  greeny 
Which  shadowiest  expanded  far  and  Wide, 
The  mansion's  ornament,  the  faamletTs  pride. 
To  cheer,  io  order,  to  direct,  contrive,  .  w  i  •  • 

]E'en  old' Sir  Ambrose  had  been  up  at  five  |  .  •     k 

There  bis  whole  household  laboui'd  in  his  view.-* 
-.  But  light  is  labour  when  the  task  is  newl 

Some  wheel'd  the  tUrf  to  build  a  grassy  throne, 
.'       Round' a  huge  thorn  that  sptead  bis  bought  alonis,   '     ' 
Hough-rined  and  bold,  as  master  of  the  j^ce.'    '    '  ■* 
Five  generatious  of  ihe^Higham  race-     '   •  ?  •        "   / 

HadpIuckM  his  flowers,  and  stiir be  tddhls'l4»i5V    *  ' 
Waved  hit  while iieKl  and lefc  tb^i^jfetahxiMMf^ii  oi  y  : 
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Abetn^y^i  M^imu  on  Gall  aod  ^puf^Aem.    ^  S^Ji 

.    .Sgrneiiom  tl^gretiirbouse  ranged  exotics  rounds   ,    ; .  ^    . ,  J 
/  ^   . .   ,      To  bask  iQ  open  d^  pn  English  ground ;  ..     V 

,. .,       ,  ^  And  _^inidftt  them  in  a  line  of  splendour  drew 
,,l'^       .    JLong  wreaths  and  garlands,  gathered  in Xhe .d^w*  '    ' 

Some  spread  the  $nowy  canvas,  propp'd  on  higti  .  • 

O'er  sheltered  tahles  "with  their  whole  supply.  *'' ' 

Some  swung  .the  biting  scythe  with  merry  face^  .  .. .' 

And  cropped  the  daisies  for  a  dancing  9pace. 
'Some  roird  the  mouldy  barrel  in  his  might. 
From  prisoned  darkness  into  cheerful  lights 
And  fenc*d  him  round  with  cans ;  and  others  bore 
The  creaking  hamper  with  its  costly  store. 
Well  cofk'dy  well  flavoured,  aad  well  tax'd,  that  came 
From  Lusitanian  mountains,  dear  to  fame, 
Whence  Gama  steer'd  and  led  the  conquering  way 
To  eastern  triumphs  and  the  realms  of  day. 
A  thousand  minor  tasks  fill'd  every  hour, 
,      ,.      ,    Till  the  sun  gain'd  the  zenith  of  his  power,  ^   -     .. 

When  every  path  wasthrong'd  with  old  and  young^ 
And  many  a  sky-lark  in  his  strength  upsprung 
To  bid  them  welcome.     Not  a  face  was  there 
But  for  May-day  at  least  had  banished  care. 
No  cringing  lookst  no  pauper  tales  to  tdl, 
No  timid  glance :  they  kneiv  dieir  ho«t  too  well.    • 
Freedom  was  there,  and  joy  in  every  eye. 
Such  scenes  were  England's  boa^  in  days  gone  by/ 

Of  the  BongB  and  recitals,  we  have  been  best  pleased  with 
•*  The  Soldier^  Home,"  and  "  Alfred  and  Jennet.''  The  latter 
is  a  very  simple  and  interesting  little  tale,  written  to  shew  that 
it  is  not  *  .impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  fall  in  love/  It  is  so 
much  the  best  thing  in  the  volume,  that  we  hardly  do  justice  to 
the  Author  in  not  giving  an  e^tr^ct  from  it ;  but  we  could  npt 
detach  a^y  passage  from  the  naira^ve  without  disadvantage. 


■*^ 


Art.  VIII.  Reflectwtu  on  Gall  and  SjntrzheMs  System  of  Phynog- 
notmf  and  FkrtMology.  Addressed  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Royal  College  of  ijur^eons,  in  London,  in  June  182I«  By  John 
Aberpe^hy,  F.R«S.    8yp«  pp.  T$.    London.  1821. . 

THERE  is  no  erroneous  doctrine  or  theory  which  has  for  any 
length  of  time  obtained  an  extensive  currency,  but  will  be 
found  to  hav^  beeti  indebted  for  its  success  to  soAi^  portion  of 
truth  imbodied  in  it.  And  the  force  of  truth  is  in  nothing  more 
manifest,  than  in  its  procuring,  a  reception  for  the"  errors  in 
which  it  is  enveloped.  Had  the  8pe.culations  of  Spurzheim  been 
wholly  baseless  and  unreasonable,  had  he  been  not  simply  a 
theorist  but  an  impostoi,  no  argument  would  have  b^n  iiece»« 
'sary  to  dispi^e  luB  Qremiolog^  rey«ri«i.    Nor  j^rould  even 


benevolenoe  and  cttndour  whrdi  disflngtiaih  4fi»  i^H^drlioter^rlNiTe 
long  rescued  acfiitRnjpticms  wholly*  jgtAi^vA  fttith  ib^,  conMnpt 
of  all  nien  of  sci^cet  There  can  be  tie  dtdnhi  ihai  ))r^  ^mrz- 
keim  was  actuated  by  a  genuine  knd  not  unintelligeot  ettuwiBi- 
asm;  and  he  thought  that  he  had  collated  fag^auffici^Vto 
'  ivarrant  the  inferences  he  deduced  from  Chem,  We.  giTQ.him 
\  tM  crtdit  for  believing  that  he  ha^  new  and  imporlMit  iii£Dr- 
.  matton  to  communicate  relative  to  the  nature  of  man;  acid  we 
^  ¥^(dly  acauit  him  of  any  insidious  intenitioii.  Between  the 
doctnne  ot  huAa  or  bun^  aaid  m  atheiiltio  Malerialism,  there 
isao  more  neoesskiy  connexion  tiiah  between  thA  iphysAMoo- 
aical  speculations  of  the  amiable  «nd  moi»  levator,  «m  the 
doctrine  of  a  meKShanicttl  Necesiiitv.  We  adttfilt  wiUi  Mr. 
Abemethy,  that  nitich  iniBdhief  ndgnt  Kiisif^  frcan  t  pe^pviai^on 
on  the  part  of  an  individual,  ihat  nehad  siidhand:such'|iro* 
tabcarances,  which  rehd0r^d  certain  tend^ncfes  ittesiBtible. .  But 
Jhf  Spurtheim  ho  where  riiaintains  that  physical  fendencicfa  are 
iiresistible.  A  more  rational  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
believer  in  Craniblogy/whb  should  discover  in  himself  any 
knobs  of  bad  oinen,  would  be>  to  direct  >  all  Ms;^effi>rts  to  the 
watchful  and  sedulous  counteraction  of  that  oigaoiicpropeni^ty. 
Again,  Mr.  Abemethy  objects,  that 

'  If  an  unbenevolent  and  inconsiderate  man  {vtlo  ft^  neydr  studied 
:hOma[ki  natOre,  w^rjs  at  6nce  to  decide  frdm  the  form  of  the  lfead,>aiid 
siK^ect  or  believe  all  those  who  happen  to  be  broad  across  thetemptea, 
of  being  covetous  or  crafty,  he  would  sorely  injuriously  mistake  ihe  cba-^ 
racter  of  many  persons.'  ' 

Bdt  liiiB  objec^tion  1v6tild  eqveally  apply  to  pbysiojgnomy.  A 
man's  oiisapplyiiig  its  rules^  does  not  prove  that  those  rttles 
have  no  foundation  in  nature,  but  only  that  thw  are  liable  to 
laisapplicatTon.  Since;  however,  it  is-native  towfciieiejoBlyj  which 
^th^  the  lines  of  the  face  or  the  inequalities  on  the  juclkce  of 
the  cranium  are  supposed  to  indicate,  .tiie  man  trho.tiihould 
j^remptorily  decide  on  onof^'s  oharaeter,  (that  character  which 
IS  the  complex  result  of  temperaineaott,  education,  social  hib^tSa 
and  moral  discipline,)  from  the  physical  propensf(iee*%f  the 
Individual  merely,  leaving  all  ihe  other  circumsiances  ont  of 
consideration,  would  but  aiscbyer  a  ciimioldgical  deficleiicy;  not 
to  say,  a  moral  Refect,  in  hfmself.  ' '; 

^■   Leaving;  the  dqctrines  of  .Laviter  'and  of  Spurzheiieii  ottt  of 

'  4i??'4^^^^ioV^^the  pistence  of  certain  intellectual  ctnd  pnimal 
|)rppensitf es  \n  different  individuals,  paiinot,  we  ih\\Wx  }ffi  r^i" 
;tipi^y  ^luctfitioned^^    In  vehat  ,part  of  the  org^i^jA  ui 

i    jp^mpensitles  reode,  or  by  wBii,if  W  fuiy.^xtknali^^  wm 
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iMtigtIki  die  bfutfe;  tt' «  Asfitiliftt-  IbbI; :  ih  «hete  tilHct  vMte^Ht^ 
iUplv^xtf  ftvohftsrf  rMdoftc&i  watomkioemitiaaL  tkiAitikii, 
i»«Miin<mwkfailie«Di]Bid  itr^  ia  me  B«fa|Qel  of  jvtMn 
iiMdiintiMis'^  lilili^  m*  iiim  «ko»  we  reeDgniae  n;  iMMcft. 
Hm  4oiw  lof  •  a  flMlicfr  for  her  iafanl;^  and^  4itt  irinieiffeitf 
iltiilfttkm  ih  chSdrsii,  am  meqninioeal  eadhibttku  di  km^aaUm 
yiuyWMhyw  -  AM  tkes^  pitopemnties.  thotigh  rcoimKitfi  tDiMthe 
^m^eBfjet  exnt  m  differeiit  individiiaK  in  vancnardeoKe. 
The^dpentte  mthoiitthe  isAaence  of  reason;  :(for  .tliiB.i»«mir 
iil]lti<iti  of  'imAntt\)  j€t,  innuoifthey  are  snsonrtHde  xxt  b^ing 
fixated  kff  Teason ;  a  otrcmimtanoe  which  'BUo^Hdy  ^liiicri* 
tiMflatf^'tte  rattotial  rab|ect  of  sadt  ^penakiea  firt^na  the  bute 
toittiak  Mdw,  tim^  is  noiliim^  imtionid,  nothiag  necesiniryif 
d«rogatdffy  to  eHfaer  the  dignity  or  tbefree  agency  of  smu^  ki 
4iis  tfoppcftitioii^  ihat  'he  may  poesesB  other  iBatiiiolilrB.<siid 
lir^bt  ]!mMitsHie»ih'tu)dindnwtt  the  bnites,  betidcsiluiiie  t» 
iMdi  we  have  adv^^rted^  forintrtanoey  a  strong  propensi^^  to 
tMitf%ietii&tSgs,Btii'^tk  wptkaie  tot  such  5en^oymettt»  a^ro»- 
p^nisfly  iSb  eonibat>7-^or  4o  hoard;  thitt  he  may  posaess  padtial 
or  indi^dual  propensitieB  besides  those  whioh  are  ioommo^  to 
human  natnre.  ouch  predispositions  make  their  appetomice 
very  early,  &nd  we  call  dxem  turns  of  mind*  We  naveiieen 
infant  mechanics,  infadt  arithmeticians,  infant  heroes^  The 
marks  of  hereditaury  temper  and  disposition  also  are  discefniUe 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  mental  derelopment.  Whether  tJieso 
things  are  indicated  by  knobs  or  lines,  or  not,  they  exists  and 
may  soon  be  detected. 

The  cau!les  which  determine  the  instinctive  propensities  of 
tlie  bnite,  are  not  less  mysteridos  thdn  those  which  originate 
similar  coni^tdtional  tendencies  in  nian.  There  seento  no  reason 
to  donbt  that  organization  has  nraeh  to  do  witii  diem.  Organic- 
cation  is  at  least'  a  eoHatiral  eaase,  as  it  is  adapted  to  th^ 
liecaliar  instincts  of  different  aniinals.    Yet,  -Mr.  Abeniethy 

J nstly  remarks  tilat,tis  in  the  insthnee  tyf  the  propensity  toneoti* 
tmct  in  birds  and  i 


*  the  pGcafiiena)^  perhaps  annual  recurrence  of  this  prop^nsityi  renders  it 
]>robdble  IbsU  it  is  n6t  Organization  ml^rcly  vrhich  creates  it|  hut  that  It 
ai-ises  from  temporary  fictions  occurring  in  peci^liaHy  organized  pjMtsi 
an^  the  rare  occurrence  of  this  instinct  shews  heir  long  such  actioh^tii^y 
he  suftpend^  so  as  to  reorder  orgitniaation  bf  no  <e0e{it.  V    ' 

*  Adihlttthg  (then)  that  mati,  Itkd  aaiiaals,  {M>s«ew^  iirWridtfs 
a  tiat0r&]-pr6pen^iry  anfi  tfil^fit  fdr  cMstfu<tfoh,  yet,  Ii6  Uftid  itaj 
relates  hhs laboSrs ;  he  coifttracts  wbafhis  reuon  ditcetB,  orliis*: 
•ugjests;  lieftron  pffeiiitiB:pMns  dr  deviJat,  find  9kefi  tkeatHM  the 
>Me4ftete  (e4ccold  ilHh'hi?  tAleii(iea»  ^^#1  ^rMii^^'IM^^IiMka 


8M       At^Anethy^fl  JU^Oim  mG/Mimi^mmhb^ 

nm^mjfUBtitxnb^  perfect  as  am  thol^pioditead  by  UbdiMdiKt^^ittaiiig 

i^^coidiog  to  the  ordinanceb  of  ovemiliiy  In^ignice/  .  ^    i  ;  uu' 

.  nuut  oigamzation  is  only  one  of  the  eauses  which  tmt$§f^6t 
dfttemme  the  qualities  (hF  the  brute,  is  unnifest;  btftttafli 
^mmaln  ate  seeB  to  be  capable  of  nefuirtd  habUs  &ot  eontedA 
to  the  species,— capable  of  a  sort  of  educatioiii  in  whidi  b<Mh 
ittwaids  and  punishments  have  their  efficacy.  So  true  is  il; 
that  did  even  the  actious  of  men  take  place  lUMlelt  a  mebbattieal 
necessitv  sioiilax  to  that  which  prompts  the  impukes  of  ihe 
bnste,  were  would  still  be  scope  for  a  moral  disci]4ine»  though 
not  for  moral  probation;  still  a  reason,  for  the  Isw  which  ap» 
povtioBs  reward  and  pumshment  to  good  or  evil  actions.  If  oiv 
ganization,  then,  is  one  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  lelh» 
xlencies  of  the  animal,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  admitting  that 
it  13  one  of  the  causes  of  predisposition  in  the  human,  beiftg^ 
Regarding  the  brain  as  an  instrument^  (which  is  the  proper  lA&ii 
of  an  organ,)  we  might  expect  to  find  a  difference  of  aatg^iatim 
in  the  organ,  in  relation  to  different  intelleetvMd  processes ;  ibid 
axlifl^ence  of  adaptation  must  be  considered  as  amoni^h^  to 
a  fMPedisposing  cause.  '  If  we  find  the  head  more  produem  m 
'  parts  peculiar  to  man,  it  is  reasonable  then/  as  Mt.  Abemethy 
remarks^ 

*  to  suppose  that  he  will  possess  more  of  the  intellectual  character ;  and 
if  in  those  parts  common  also  to  brutes,  that  he  will  possess  mors  of  those 
'propensities  iu  which  he  participates  with  the  brute  creation  ?  We  aie 
all  naturally  physiognomists ;  and  almost  eveiy  observant  person  has  re- 
m^ked  the  amplitude  of  this  part  of  the  head  to  be  indicative  of  udid^ 
lectual  power/ 

That  men  should  be  bom  with  brains  of  different  capacity, 
with  different  degreea'^of  intellectual  capability,  or  with  difife- 
tmt  anhnal  propensities,  is  no  more  to  be  objected  against, 
tiian  that  they  should  possess  different  powers  of  mind,  be 
bom  in  circumstances  so  immensely  dissimilar,  and  grow  up  to 
maturity  under  such  widely  var3ring  moral  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  The  supposed  physical  or  mechanical  necessity 
in  the  one  case,  is  not  more  real  or  absolute  than  the  mow 
necessity  in  the  other.  There  is,  on  either  view,  a  limii^i^ 
but  not  a  necessitating  cause ;  an  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  good,  which  runs  through  the  whole  economy  of  Nature,  but 
BO  overruling  determination  oftheveilL  An  organisation  |ire^ 
eluding  the  highest  intellectual  attainments,  cannot  at  aQ 
evsnts  \f^  the  cause  which  prevents  the  development  of  the 
itftdkiet  up  to  that  point  of  organic  limitation ;  and  till 
eidtbMlon  nas  done  its  utmost,  it  is  impossible  to  say  wbat  the 
6fgii&i^-stl»ncCtire  will  admit  of.  In  the  case  of  the  Megr^,  8 
oMfigttatiM  sufipOBed  to  be  uaftvoumble  to  the  ^iifteUeel^ 


.^chank^ter,  has  beM  Iband  to  admit  of  far  higher  attainmenta 
than  wa^  suspecledi.  A  more  perfect  or^anteation  may  be 
oonijdeied  aa  a  ere«t  physical  advantage ;  but  it  will  not  be 
pretended  that  irnre  are  many  inataaces  in  which  the  develop* 
^ent  of  intellect  has  been  carried  as  far  ajB  -^e  physioai 
|rtjruc|iire  would  allow*  Yet»  till  that  point  is  reached,  oxgani^ 
zation  cannot  be  justly  said  to  have  come  into  operaticm  a« 
^ven  a  limiting  cans*. 

•Again,  the  mere  existence  of  predisposition  cannot  account 
for  the  predomifiance  of  predisposition  over  those  facnhieB 
9^d  sentiments  which,  according  even  to  Spurzheim's  view  of 
lipoian  pature,  are  designed^  and  are  adequate  to  control  those 
piiopensities. 

'  Though  the  possession  of  original  dispositions,  faculties,  and  sent^ 

mentSy  may  create  a  tendency  to  certain  actions,  yet  Gall  and  Spur»- 

.^eim  adipit,  that  it  is  education  which  produces  knowledge  and  chame- 

.  jter :  it  is  the  disposition  and  ability  to  do  what  has  been  repeatedly  dotit^ 

iod  with  progressive  improvement,  that  gives  us  talents  and  habita  of 

thinkingy  ieeling,  and  acting  in  a  particular  manner.    It  is  repetition,  or 

education,  by  which,  also,  motives  are  rendered  so  predominant  that  we 

feel  the  indispensable  necessity  of  implicit  and  energetic  obedience  to 

their  commands,  which  is  call^  enthusiasm,  and  which  has  given  rise  to 

,^lori6us  dee(ls,  dignifying  and  exalting  human  nature  far  above  animal 

existence.     Religious  sentiment,  conscientious  justice,  patriotism,  and 

even  personal  honour,  have  induced  mankind  to  bear  the  greatest  evils, 

without  betraying  any  of  the  unworthy  propensities  of  our  nature. 

'**  EvenfiiCts  and  opinion's  may,  by  repetition,  acquire  a  prepondc^ 
ranee  and  ^aliie  that  did  not  originally  belong  to  them.  Questionabre 
astertions  m,ay  by  degrees  obtain  the  authority  and  power  of  established 
facts;  and  opinions,  which  atfintwere  doubtful,  may  in  like  manner 
acquire  a  <^lusive  influence  over  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  suppress  and  bring  into  disuse,  propensities  and  sentiments  which 
ihay  have  been  naturally  strong,  till  they  become  inert  and  inoperalivt* 
No  better  proof  of  this  can  be  required,  or  needs  be  adduced,  than  the 
complex  change  of  character  or  conduct  which  is  caused  by  the  imi* 
tatlon  of  others,  and  by  habits  acquired  from  those  with  whom  we 
Associate ;  a  change  so  generally  known  and  recognised,  that  its  effects 
have  become  proverbial  **  Don't  tell  me,"  says  Sancho  Pansa,  **  by 
wbom^yott  were  bred,  but  with  whom  ybu  are  fed,"' 

Nothing,  then,  can  evince  a  more  perverted  judgwienib 
than  to  represent  man  as  the  creature  of  oigiamzatioi^  whai*« 
^iver  view  we  take  of  the  physiolo^u»4  question,  whfOi  itiift-ilo 
ol^vi^w  rand  undeniable,  that  he  is  alm^t  infinitely  «DioKe  'the 
qpsatuia  of  habk;  the  mora)  cause  being  ev^  dayaeieti'ito 
trinrnphoyer  the  predisposfnff  phyiuoal  teuse,  and  ekfaeto^te 
auspe«id'or  to  annihilate  its  influence.  How  completely  m^st 
prpfessioiisd  studias  have  7«9^;tba  miad  of  tba  maii:)ribo 


itimgaum  thatite  iieet  in  wy  exMnI  n^  <)r  t^r^Asporftf^/it 
gtctJiiiiHiMig  ttcim,  or  ««M«iffttaAeftfo€M*1MMi(  eOtwStSfl 
Yeti  it  it  in  these  abeurd  inftreMee  from  ih€  Orttiuofeol&l 
^oetnne  of  Qatt  and  Sp«Rheim«  liMift  all  tfie  altiaclMf  ties; 
iMh,  no  doubt^  what  has  rendered  the  doctrine  attraetn^  ko 
fnany  persons  is,  the  sv^osed  aid  which  it^i^es  to  Ae  vm- 
cbievons  do^BMis  of  llie  rhyaioIogMd  ]fl€oessitailaii*  la  iambi 
oi  fitcty  it  yields  them  no  countenance  or  anppert ;  am)  liiere- 
tcae,  the  system  may  be  diowed  to  staid  or  mH  acoording  to 
ils  intrinsic  merits. 

.  Mr.  Abemethy  has  i#s  helMtstion  in  admitting  Hie  pit>pd<- 
mimm  ^  that  the  bMin  of  animi3s  ott^  to  be  re^rded  as  tK^ 
•^  organization  by  which  their  percipient  principle  becotnes 
'  variously  affected  i'  he  «dsignB  ^t  fbUowing  reasons  for  his 
^iatons4 

*  }^  Beesasey  in  the  senses  df  tAght^  heariris,  and  smdlingy  I  sea 
4MnotfiiigBna  for  the  production  of  e«cb  sensation.  2.  Because  the 
iln-irin  is  larger  and  more  complicated  in  proportion  as  the  variety  of  tf> 
Ifeolkim  of  &e  percipient  principlle  is  increased.  S.  Because  diseasei  and 
iajuf ies  disturb  or  annul  particular  faculties  wad  afiections  without  iaftu- 
ttil)Olng  others.  4.  Because  it  seems  to  mo  more  reasonable  to  sbppoife 
f hat  whatever  is  perceptive  may  be  variously  affected  by  means  ^  vital 
«eliens  trimsmftted  through  a  diversity  of  organisation,  than  to  suppctie 
Hbat  flN^ch  variety  depends  upon  original  differences  in  the  nature  of  ite 
|K!r(H|^ent  principle.' 

Bulk,  thatieason  and  iihe  noUer  sentiments  of  •our  nature  idiae 
ifom  organization  or  mere  rital  actions^  and  that  llie  'orgsaaa 
thoBlselvee  afe<pereeptive,--«-are  notions  lAikch  be  deeoAsit  iio- 
^ssible  for  any  rational'being  seriotidy  to  entertain.  tt-MiB^ 
funans^efable  objection  to  the  sopposition  of  the  Materrdiiit. 
4hat  it  militates  againirt  the  unity  of  thai  iMeh  is  percepiive, 
tdHonal,  and  intdhgent. 


*  Tbe  psrceptive  and  inteHeotual  phenomena  oanaotilienitionaU|y 
counted  for  upon  the  supposition  tbia  lhe4irahi  is  an  assdMblage.  of 
igana^  eadi  portseistng  >iu  «awn  pevoipU«avtBi^  4ntdligsnoe,  toJ  m}% 
SFherttmMf  beatommon'C^htn^  M  I'soa^  i^xpreas  it,  <to  w^ch  all  te^ 
Vital  actions  tend,  ktid  from  whldi  4ftl' attention,  #atiedttarioii,  tecid&h^ 
and  volidoo  proceed.    Our  attention  may  be  so  inactWe  or  absetttj' ab 
^t^fipiedby  our  own  iihaghmtion^  and  tboiights,^  of  abslMctpA,  tbafiir^ 
l^ts^arcdy  comoieas  there  is  ai^' thing  iutroundiiyg  ui.    Tiionj^*^^ 
mmtu  aattwftve  yeteeptions-by  means  ttf  vital  actions,  yet  a«  atMitttf 
JSI aos^subjsetat  -a'tkae*    Wecafr direct  ^nr  -attention  ^  aitf^^'hmt 
k^aiMHis  senaaiiotisiattd  4fie«lingS|  'lo4he  opemtiontdf  any  of  «mlr«faeaMba 
and  imtiments;   aad,  ihea^Na,  tf  Oaliand  SpuiMeiifli'arQ|iiiNatei«>C 
^|ha,  9lf)uu9titie  of.  the  brain  *ba  am,  tet  a«iidk<ia4acam^«tMlM«l« 
^9/rHiltHwicflioo:wiib^ipaita;oftlifr<i^|aB.:    _.     .    .     .       ..  i^>fj  j 
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ma  ttrafeonioini  'f^^  of  att  w&  animal  fcmctionBi — kasumch' 
male  to  ^0*  nintb'na  Bititte  diftpositioD,  than  is  geaerallj  aus-^ 
pectedk 

Tliat  the  inteUiganc^  which-  produees  emotion  is  reoeivecl  bj^^ 
the  brain,  axid  that-  it  secondarily  affecta  tha  haart,  we  aAosit^ 
But  tlieii*  the  brajn,  not  being  the  seat  of  emotion,  -cannot  be^ 
the  ae^t  of*  those  dispositions  and  feelings  which  detennine  the^ 
decree  and  character  of  emotion.  The  or^ns  of  such  dispo- 
sitions are  not,  therefore^  to  be  sought  for  m  the  bmin. 
'  *  Hiara  seems  nothing  incredible  in  the  notion^  that  the  head 
wonIdpr6ve  to  be,  comd  we  but  make  it  out,  thephysiogaoiai^ 
cal' Index  to  tAe  vMe  orgamzaiion.  We  see  in  the  amplitude^  of 
the  >  fordiead  the  marks  of  intellectual  capacity ;  m  the  der 
velopment  of  the  lips^  the  signs  of  a  sansume  or  of  a  phleg- 
malK^  temperament ;  in  the  lower  parts  of  Uie  face,  the  strei 
of  the  ammal  propensities.  Why  should  the  knobs  on  the  sui 
of  the  head,  any  more  than  tne  features  of  the  face,  be  conr 
sidered  as  indications  relating  only  to  the  brain?  As  physiog- 
nomical signs,  they  might  be  found  to  relate  eaually  to  the 
functions  of  Uie  organic  system,— to  the  size  of  tne  liver,  the 
foroeof  the  heart,  or  the  texture  and  action  of  the  bowels. 
These  are  the  real  organs  of  jealousy,  benevolence,  decislonj^ 
and  heroism ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
their  representative  knobs,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  or- 
gans of  xhe  brain.  It  appears  to  us  a  great  mistake  to  hunt  ii:\ 
the  medullary  membrane  for  the  organs  of  emotion,  which  lie 
m^ob  lower  down  in  the  system.  These  discover  themselves  in 
the  configuration  of  the  face  ;  why  may  not  the  stomach  and 
the  liver  have  their  share  in  determining  also  the  shape  of  the 
cranium  ? 

.The  signSf  then,  even  of  moral  qualities  or  dispositions, 
may:  occupy  the  situation  assigned  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain-box,  thoush  we  cannot  tell  how  they  got  there.  The 
strange  and  revolting  j'tofa-position,  however,  of  some  of  these 
knobs,  makes  much  against  the  correctness  of  the  ammge- 
mentft  The  nomenclature  of  the  system,  too,  is,  in  reference 
to  the  indications  of  moral  organs,  both  offensively  Hijudioioaa 
and  HaMe  to  perversion.  This  remark  applies  more  es{yeoiaHy 
to  the  organ  of  veneration.  The  notion  of  an  organizationex- 
citingin  us  reverence  for  the  Deity,  strikes  us  as  ^osslyim^ 
proper*  Reverence  for  the  Deity  has  assuredly  not  its  place  in 
the  brain;  and  although  certain  natural  turns  of  mind  must  be 
aUowed  to  be  more  fitvourable  than  others  to  the  cultivation  of 
piefcy,  we  oannot  believe  that  these  are  indicated  by  any  knob 
PAuihe  tpp  of  the^hoftd- 
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moak  or  of  intettectual  cluanMer,  tfiqr-  id|^%^lm4«m«trii9i 
of  obsecmtion,  while  the  cdiiicide&Ge  fikoiiId«emai&.iriK»li^  uum- 
acoomited  for.    The  shape  of  die  akoll,  confbewdfy^  do^'iMi 
answer  to  the  external  ^g^^ure  of  the  brain :  it  cannot,  thevbtoe^; 
h^  determined  by  it.    l^ese  convex  knobs  ase  not  conetntfes 
dea^Bed  to  make  room  for  its  action*    They  can  only  be  oop^ 
skleted  as  hieroglj^phic  sculptures  on  the  case  whieh  ^Kloses 
tba  madbinerv ;  and  if  Dr.  Spori^im  can  decipher  iheiti^^eU 
ondgood.    But  he  must  not  call  them  oijgans,  or  taka  it  Ibc 
granted  that  there  are  local  <Nrgaas  answenng  to  ev«ry  knob;*  >  •  ^ 
:  Of  the  existence  of  strong  inteUeotoal  fgeMsjffmAooB  and 
aBMud  propensities  in  mankind,  we  eBtertaui  no  doabtcj  '-Wb 
are  ako  tempted  to  believe  that  tiiere  is  some  oofTtctoisa  itftiDK 
Spurzheim^s  craniological  observations  with  leguA  to  tibeaiga^ 
of  many  of  thope  propensities ;  that  they  have  somef  foimdatimf 
in  fad.    For  otherwise,  we  should  find  it  impoMbletoaefeoaliit: 
for  the  vast  number  of  instances  in  which  b^  Qraniologidal 
rules  have  led  to  the  detection  of  ndividital  eharaoterisltfosi 
The  coincidences  have  been  too  numerous  and  striking  to  adnit 
of  being  slightly  disposed  of.     Because  they  have  Been  em«» 
ployed  to  prove  too  much,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  f^^^ 
nothing.    What  we  chiefly  dislike  in  the  System  ia»  the  omiuif 
up  of  int^ectual  with  moral  predispositions,  and  connecting' 
tha  latter  also  with  the  brain.    The  dassification  is  nnnatuiril, 
and,  we  think,  unsound.    An.  organization  adapted  to  the  ifiir 
eully  of  constructiveness,  or  to  &at  of  calculation,  or  to  that 
of  imaginative  combination,  we  can  understand.    But  ovguam 
of  benevolence,  of  veneration,   or  of  other  moral  qnaiitlea, 
appear  to  us  terms  without  meaning.    So  far  as  file  prediapo- 
sition  to  ^ood  or  evil  qualities  has  any  existence  in  theph;jnucal 
constitution  of  man,  (and  since  it  exists  in  the  brute  animal, 
we  see  no  room  for  denying  that  it  may  have  a  physical  origin,) 
such  predisposition  must  be  regarded  as  having  a  eonnexiwr 
with  the  temperament,  not  with  the  cerebral  structure.  On  tiiia 
point,  we.  are  sorry  to  be  at  issue  with  Mr.  Abemethy,  who  ex^^ 
presses  his  satisfaction  with  Gall  and  Sponheim's  amngraie&t^ 
oecamse  it  ^  places  the  sentiments  and  dispositionB  in  tbeir  real 
*  Miaation-*-the  head.'    And  he  expresses  his  surprise^at  aa 
anatomist  so  eminent  as  Bichat,  should  represent  tha  heart  to 
be  the  seat  of  feeling,  the  head  of  thought.    We  wiM  not  coo^ 
tend  about  the  exact  seat  of  feeling ;  but  of  this  we  are  wAl 
persuaded,  that  what  Bichat  calls  the  organic  life/  is  ehiefly-itt^ 
plictted,  as  0  system  offunetians,  in  those  predispositimiB  to 
certain  passions  or  tempers  which  frequently  ckscover  Aemsdf^s 
before  Jthotkgfat  ooidd  possibly  eive  birth  to  them.    And  we  en*, 
tertain  no  doubt  thajt  the  simple  circumstaaM  o#  hetJth  in  tiko 
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«Q0  ^MinfeonioiiB  pky  of  all  m^  animal  functionBr^lMffi  anich' 
im»6to^anlKitb*mnititte  dispocnlioD,  than  is  generally  bus-' 
pectedk 

Tliat  the  inteUignce  which*  prodnees  emotion  ia  tecenei  }jfj 
the  brain/  iwd  that<  it  fiecondarily  affecta  the  hearty  we  ailaiit^ ' 
But  tiieoy  the  hraiDy  not  being  the  seat  of  emotion,  cannot  be^ 
the  ae^  of  tiboae  dnpositiona  and  feelings  which  detennine  the^ 
decree  and  character  of  emotion.  The  organs  of  such  didpo«» 
aitions  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  sought  for  m  the  braia. 
'  *  Hxere  seeoiB  nothing  incredible  in  the  notion,  that  the  head 
wonldnr6ve  to  be,  comd  we  but  make  it  out,  thephysiogaoaiti^ 
cal' index  to  the  wMe  orgamxaHon.  We  see  in  the  amplitude  of 
ikt'  fordiead  the  marks  of  intellectual  capacity ;  m  the  der 
velopment  of  the  lips^  the  signs  of  a  sanffume  or  of  a  phleg- 
xnaliic  temperament ;  iix  the  lower  parts  of  uie  face,  the  straaeSi 
of  the  animal  propensities.  Why  should  the  knobs  on  the  surface 
of  the  head,  any  more  than  tne  features  of  the  face,  be  con- 
fiidered  as  indications  relating  only  to  the  brain?  As  physiog* 
nomical  signs,  they  might  be  found  to  relate  eaually  to  the 
Amctions  of  Uie  organic  system,-»to  the  size  of  tne  liver,  the 
foroe-of  the  heart,  or  the  texture  and  action  of  the  bowels, 
Tiieacare  the  real  organs  of  jealousy,  benevolence,  decisiouj^ 
and  heroism ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
their  representative  knobs,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  or- 
gans of  xhe  brain.  It  appears  to  us  a  great  mistake  to  hunt  ii^ 
the  inedullary  membrane  for  the  organs  of  emotion,  which  lie 
m^sb  lower  down  in  the  s^tem.  These  discover  themselves  in 
the  configuration  of  the  mce  ;  why  may  not  the  stomach  and 
the  liver  have  their  share  in  determining  also  the  shape  of  the 
cranium? 

.The  signs,  then,  even  of  moral  qualities  or  dispositions, 
may.  occupy  the  situation  assigned  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain-box,  thoush  we  cannot  tell  how  they  got  there.  The 
strange  and  revolting  jt4jr/a«position,  however,  of  some  of  these 
knobs,  makee  much  against  the  correctness  of  the  arrange- 
meaU  The  nomenclature  of  the  system,  too,  is,  in  referenee 
to  the  indications  of  moral  organs,  both  offensively  ii^udioioma 
and  bable  to  perversion.  This  remark  applies  more  es|yeoiaHy 
to  the  organ  of  veneration.  The  notion  of  an  organization  ex-* 
citing  in  us  reverence  for  the  Deity,  strikes  us  as  ^sslyim^ 
proper*  Reverence  for  the  Deity  has  assuredly  not  its  place  in 
the  brain ;  and  although  certain  natural  turns  of  mind  most  be 
allowed  to  be  more  fieivourable  than  others  to  the  cultivation  of 
piety,  we  cannot  believe  that  these  are  indicated  by  any  knob 
pntwe  tpp  of  the.hoftd. 


But  it  has  been  charged  with  consequeneeB  wmch  60  Mi^^ir 
'Mcli  to  it»  sAppoaiiig  ^t  U>  b«  txi^^  i^d  ham  gurea  xm  id  im- 
JfolHld^4  ii?im^  s^  wyust  afp^rsiona.  Aa  ^  jiijmqffiamcf^ 
9pi§m»  we  thipji.  '1%  ipBDo^ie^  1^  number  of  .f^uriqu^  iactB,  wfi^ 
ittfl  wilh  miMaii  tbft(  is  unoertaiQi  im^  -with  so(  a  |?rae  \;bat  U»  in 
i^nng^  abeund.  Let  it  be  pii7s^i04^  )i9^eTer,  aa  a  brapdi  of 
physiog^cNpyt  wd  we  see  no  objection  to  the  study  }  althpti|^ 
)vfa^|;t^  it  wiU  ever  as^URie  tl^e  tp^  character  of  f  i^ cience. 


Art.  IX.    4  Britf  Memoir  of  He  kU  Thmns$  Ba^mm^  ¥«I>. 
-    Edition.    ppiM.  London.  J  639. 

^T*HIS  brief  Memoir  of  the  last  dajrs  of  a  man  as  eminent  in  iKis 
'•^  profession  as  he  was  estimable  in  private  life,  but  who,  up 
to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  was  an.  infidel, — presents 
exactly  one  of  those  '  signs'  which  the  world  are  continuaRy 
ksking  for.  and  which  the  half-believer  reourres  to  satisfy  him 
of  the  ^utb  and  power  of  Christianity.  We  nave  seldom  perosed 
kn  obituary  more  striking  in  its  nature,  or  more  judicionaly 
drawn  up.    The  conversion  of  Dr.  Bateraan,  (for,  if  his  was  not 

'4  conversion,  then  the  word  is  wholly  mis<u>plied  to  the  dkanm 
wrought  upon  Saul  of  Tarsus,)  was  of  the  most  uneanivociX 

.decided,  and  satisfactory  kind.    Here  is  nothing  at  wnich  He 

E*  losopher  can  sneer,  or  the  scoflTer  cavil.  The  tract  i^  an  ar- 
lent  addressed  at  once  to  the  understanding  and  tbe  heart  j 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  extensively  u&efiil.  . 
Scott's  Essays  was  the  work  which,  after  Br.  Baleman's 
mind  became  alive  to  the  subject  of  religion,  was  the  4tuef 
IneaQs  of  producing  a  totaf  change  in  his  views  and  fcfesin. 
He  died  ex^Lctly  one  week  ^fore  his  revered  but  ^nknown  ini* 
struAtpr. 

^  He  sever  ceaaad  to  remember»  wiifa  >the  decpisft  gn^iUnip^  ]m  «M- 
gallant  to  that  ettc^Uent  niaa*  U  Wfi»  only  Ifcp  eveaii^  bArt  bif^^PlM^ 
Ihtf  hf^ w«(ijiecooi»endwg  wiib  ffs^  ^rvency  |o  ^  yoi^  Uimiif  ^w¥w 
IV^f>(ber,  wuler  f^Vctiony  wa^  first  beginning  .to  inquire  after  relimp 
totl\^tpai;)^^eWto  pei^d  '*  Scott!s  Essays"  jxckmylfiipng^  wj(j|  ier- 
J^^4yd^vc|e,4ie  beuefit  he  h^d  bwaelf  received  CrpRi  that  y»jofJ^  Md 
4;ppqludjiigjan  ani(]aAted  eulo^iuai,  by  saying,  "  How  bave  I  prayed  for 
fixat  roan  T'  VVbat  a  blessed  meeting  may  we  not  suppose  they  have  had 
jj^  tjae  yrorld  of  glory  { 

-  /'The  roedicarfi;icnd  before  alfaded  to  has  miost  jusdy  retnafte^,  Ml 
V  th^  entire  siniplicity  and  sincerity  of  Dr.  Bafeman's  natural  < ' 
l^vg  additional  value  to  all  that  fell  from  bim^  Hencvar  om^  • 


thJit  W8|  n^  a//  at  wwnce  vith  bis  Ff»l  Mings*  l^nd  ^v«ft  >«  ^9  ch^TW 
gfT^  tp  v«iQ  jinaftnatiotis.''  This  te^^mony  is  yaiy  inie^  waA  llilfi  i)p«> 
siariuWc  simplicity  wd  sobriety  of  his  natural  chanM!ter  leumined  nit* 
(iltcM  tn  the  great  revoiuijon  which  took  plm:e  in  his  principles  and  ^ 
j/aM^m  i  he  went  into  no  txaggeratipns  of  feelings  or  excesses  oCe»llRi* 
tfMsMi.  And  surely  the  merciful  Providence  which  preserved  hi«  90Q\)d 
tederstmidi^v  in  «ii  its  integrity,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  must  «l- 
lencet^g^his^ycT  ai|d  **  thedispntcr  of  this  worid/'  who  might  strive  to 
«lt>ilMite  the  saered  influence  of  religion  pn  his  mind  to  the  errors  of  an 
iiiCeUect  impaired  by  Song  disease  and  sufifering/ 

^^^*M^^-^^— ^"^^        ■■        ■■■'  ■■■       ■         ■      ■  ■  ^         ,  ,  ,  I  II      I  ■  !■      I         ■ 

«  •  ■  • 

Alt.  X.  1.  ^  Dialogue  betxtetn  a  Minister  of  the  Church  and  A»| 
Paruhiemer^  concerning  t^e  Christian's  Liberty  of  ChoQsing  his 
Teacher.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sikes,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Quilsborongh. 
Ab  Edition.  l€mo.  pp.  32.     London.  IS20. 

jU  4  Second  Dialogue  betwepi  a  Minister  of  tht  Church  and  hi$  Par 
rUhioner,  concerning  Chrisijan  Edification.     By  the  Re^.  Thofi^a* 

*  Sikes,M.  A.  5ih  Edition,    l^mo.  pp.  48»    London,  1915. 

•  * 

3.  A  Third  Dialogue  heUpem  a  Minister  of  the  Chvreh  and  hii 
Parishioner^  concerning  thos^  who  ^re  cftllcd  Gospel  Preachers  or 
I^vangeltcal  Ministers.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sikes,  M.  A.  A  new 
Edition.   I2mp.  pp.  78.     London.  18 19- 

'  4h^^^  AUrauta.the  Heparaiv^s  fnm  the  S4t/nbli9hed  Church.    In  a 
fJMto^gm  fctftuvent^  Miuislor  afid  bi»  Pariskioiher.    itoo.  pp.  ifi. 
,     :    VKflHsaiter.  1888* 

5.  A  ttetter  to  the  Kev.  Jeremiah  Jackson ^  Af.  A.  Vicar  of  Sw^ffham 

Bulbech,  occasioned  by  his  Sermon  preached  at  Wisbech,  oi'i  July 

'   '  '  4l,  16^1,  at  the  third  quAdrcqnial  Vibitation  of  Bowyer  EdwarcL 

Lord  Bishop  of   Ely.     By  J.  J/^rrom.  8vo.  pp.  58.     Price  Is.  0d. 

Wisbech. 

WE  like  tliese  village  dialogues  extremely.  They  eome  to 
the  point  at  once,  and  exhibit  the  controversy  in  its  true 
light  as  a  praetical  question.  There  is  an  honesty,  an  explicit-* 
Hess,  and  an  appearance  of  earnestness  abojuit  Mr.  Sikes,  thoi]; 
we  connnend'.    He  tells  us  that  he  •  feels  a  respect  for  the 

*  hottest  Dissenter;*  and  we  can  return  the  compliment  by pro- 
Ibssbg  with  equal  sincerity  our  respect  for  the  nonest  <^uriQl»- 

*  The  Cbriatian*s  liberty  of  choosing  Ws  own  Teacher,  Mr. 
ffikes  very  properly  considers  as  the  cardinal  article,  the  luof«> 
ing  point  of  the  Dissenting  contrpverpy,  Everyothfr  qu^ion 
cooipiLred  wiib  this,  sinks  almost  into  iBfli^nficane^.  The 
^qiiestion  respecting  liturgies  and  free  prayer,  thut  which  ffitaWi. 
,^  ttie  tjijree  orders  of  Emscopacy,  or  jthe  thre^  timep  three  ordera 
pf  4^  ^rftrchy,^ay^  the  matter  of  rites  and  cerwonie»,<ure^alU 
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thtHi^h  important,  of  mferior  practical  importanec  to  this  (  The 
Diviiie  anthority  of  the  parochial  priesdy  role  here  coiiteud«d 
for,  being  once  established,  little  would 'l>e  left  utotth  conitoil^ 
in^or,  and  that  tittle  tvoidd  be  in  danger. 

The  hypothesis  of  Mr.^ikes,  and  it  is  one  for  wfaick  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  whom  he  rqprobaites  as 
Oogpel  preachersy  are  known  to  be  as  great  sticklers  as  hioneU^ 
«»-^the  hypothesis  on  which  the  c<»iistitution  of  the  Establishnwit 
is  built,  is  this:  That  every  parish  minister  it  'a  servant  of 

*  Christ,  appointed  by  the/ulere  of  his  household,  to  the  cate 
*'  of  a  certain  district  of  country,  called  a  pansfa*'  faemg 
'  charged  with  the  care  of  all  the  souls  diat  live  in  .mdk  m. 
'  place/  He  is  to  'feed  all  its  inhabitants  wUh  the  saeramaii^, 
'  and  to  rule  them  according  to  the  Scriptures/    '  You  rarv 

*  properly  ask  me,'  says  the  Minister  in  the  first  dialogue  wiu 
his  parisnioner,  '  to  shew  you  my  commissioa  for  zasmmimf 
^  the  sole  government  and  care  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  puidi; 
<^  i^at  is,  you  ask  me  how  God  Almighty  is  to  be  consideved 
^  as  setting  me  over  this  particular  place/ 

'  Tviligkt  Aye,  Sir,  that  it  exactly  what  I  mean,  because,  if  you 
iCan  shew  me  that,  1  can  easily  perceive  that  ho  other  minuter  ought  to 
thrust  himself  upoD  your  people  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
.  *  Minister.  True,  John,  and  now  attend  closely  to  what  f  say,  anfi 
yoii  will  soon  sec  the  matter  in  a  very  diiTereDt  light  to  that  which  hoaao 
misled  you :  My  commission  to  take  care  of  the  people  of  *ihb  place,  is 
fnoni  the  Lord  himself.  You  af:knowledge  tliat  I  am  seat  by  Ihe-anltfia- 
rity  of  Jesus  Christ  into  his  vineyard  the  Church ;  and  now  I  will  shew 
you  that  I  have  bis  commission  to  take  care  of  this  particular  .part  elk. 
I  received  my  commission  froiu  the  Bishop  in  these  woids^  when  he 
ordained  me  a  Christian  priest  i  "  Take  thou  authority  to  pieack  the 
^'  word  of  God,  and  to  minister  the  holy  sacraments  in  the  congregation 
where  thou  shalt  he  lawfully  appointed  4her^uoto;"  and  afterwaids.  he 
lawfully  appointed  me  to  this  parish,  when  I  first  became  your  minister 
here.  The  Bishop,  you  know,  derives  bis  aikbority  fibm  the  Aposdes, 
and  the  Apostles  had  theirs  from  our  Lord  himself.  Whatewer  the 
Bishop  does  in  the  Church,  in  consequence  of  his  authority  horn  oar 
Lord,  through  his  Apostles,  our  Lord  declares  ha  considers  as  done  by 
himself*  Now  the  Bishop  appointed  me,  in  Christ^s  name,  to  take  cai« 
of  this  place,  and  no  other;  ami  therefore,  I  have  Chiist*s  iMilJMijtii  ta 
feed  Und  govern  that  part  of  his  flock  living  in  this  parish  ;  sod  if  to, 
you  amd  all  your  fellow^partshioners  are  bound  to  obey  and  submit  year* 
selves,  anid  receive  my  instructions,  because  I  have,  by  Christ's  antheiir^, 
the  rule  ^r  you.  Hcb.  xtii.  17. 
^  *  Tw.  You  have  put  itin  a  new  light,  indeed,  sir !  I  cannot  say  I  e*tf 

!^w'it  ao  plainly  put  before.' 

...  • 

As  honest  John  does  not  pretend  to  much  book-leanuEqg»  it 
ik  very  likely  that  he  never  d]4«     But  it  is  not '  a  new  light  :*  it 


ifl^t  doctrine'  BMndi  oUer  than  Luther.    Many  minister^  homf 
kmiti  who  act  npbn  this  ea8uniption»  would  not  go  quite  so  far 
itilhetr  stBtem^iit'of^thefHrniciple.    Yet,  between  mr. -Sikei 
and  Mr.  Simeon,  there  is  only,  we  believe,  this  sligbt  d)£E^« 
enoe.    The' former  contends,  that  to  leave  the  parish  church  on 
«ny  pretence  whatever^  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Christ  and  htf 
Apostles :  the  latter  would  tolerate,  in  case  of  necessity,  stray*' 
log  out  of  one  parish  to  attend  service  in  a  neighbouring  parish 
«lunrck ;  but  on  no  account  must  the  parishioner  leave  his 
church  to  hear  the  Gospel  from  a  non-commissioned  minister, 
f  here  are  the  prayers,  tne  all-perfect  and  allnsufficient  Liturgy>. 
moll  the  Sacraments ;  and  witn  these,  if  the  pulpit  is .  dumb  or: 
dsAi  he  must  be  content,  and  hope  for  better  things.    Mn 
Stkes.  is,  we  readily  concede,  the  more  consistent  reasoner.- 
.The  same  liberty  of  choice,  or  right  of  private  judgement,  aod> 
.|Riwer  of  judging,  which  would  lustify  the  preference  of  one* 
iterish  nunister  to  another,  would,  pushed  but  a  step  fuitber, 
lead  to  the  dangerous  consecjuence  of  preferring  a  Presbyterian 
or  an  Independent  minister  m  the  same  parish,  to  the  parish 
minister ;  that  is,  unless  the  latter  can  be  shewn  to  have  a 
Pivlne  commission  and  absolute  claims  which,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  impious  to  disregard.    But,  from  thi^ 
.^K^nsequence,  the  evangelical  clergyman  shrinks  back  in  utter 
horror. ..  We  must  profess,  however,  that  we  cannot  understand 
how  the  Churchrffovemment  of  the  Establishment  can  be  mainr 
tMed  consistenUy  with  a  departure  from  the  strict  parochial 
principle.    Honest  Twilight  nas  not  been  guilty  of  going  to 
joeeting,  but  merely  of  wandering  out  of  his  parish  to  hear  a 
-^r  €kN^  preadier'  in  a  neighbouring  parish ;  having  always 
'liioAgDty  Mmple  man!  *  that  it  was  all  one  whether  he  went  to 
*  one  parish  church  or  another,  provided  he  did  not  go  to  the 
*■  Dissenters'  meeting.* 

^  Mm.  Al«$  I  my  good  friend,  you  are  not  the  only  honest  man  that 
has  been  m>  deceived  with  this  very  error ;  but  you  have  been  much  mare 
like  a  Piuenter  than  is  commonfy  imagined, 

*  Tw.  Then  I  am  sure  it  was  because  I  knew  do  bett<;r  -,  for  I  detest 
the  Dissenters,  and  I  "■   ■ 

*  tfm.  Hold,  John ;  shame  upon  such  words  as  those :  you  should  - 
rather  pity  them,  and  endeavour  by  all  the  kind  methods  of  Christian 
charity*  to  shew  them  their  faulu,  aad  so  bring  them  back  to  the  Hue 
GiWMCh  and  fold  of  Christ.  *<  If  a  roan  be  overtaken  inafeult"  aays 
St.  Paul,  **  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  epirit  ef 
meitkneu%  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.^  Gal.  vi.  1. 
And,  1  tell  you  again,  your  fault  in  dcsertiug  vour  mioisterand  parifh 
Church  is  that,  very  sin  which  is  the  grand  sin  of  Dissenters ;  and  you  are 
rovch  nearer  .to  being  a  Dissenter  than  you  think  fory  John. 

2T  2 
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<  'Iw..  9kf  I  J«i  sorry  for  the  woitis  I  b«ve  said,  becsvse  Acy^  do 
fao^oiae  a  ChriatiaA ;  but  I  meaDt  m>  hmrat  to  t^iD,  I  OMlyuMMiiilMt  l. 
<iot#8t^beir  pxiociplet^  Hiid  iheir  doctrines,  and  so  ibitli :  -for  Mr.  B^kafk 
ofti^  lold  «s  ibat  they  make  very  poor  Christians. 

'  Attn,  Look  yuu  nuw  ! — How  difficult  is  the  task  of  knowing  our- 
selves J     Ah  !  Mr,  B.  **  Why  bcboldest  tbou  the  mote  that  is  io  thy  bro- 
tlicr  s  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  ihiue  own  eye  ?  of  how 
wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother.  Let  mc  pull  ilic  mote  out  of  thine  eye,  and 
b^hoM  a  bi'ato  is  in  thine  own  eye  V     Watt.  vii.  3.     Bui  let  us  see — 1  tcAd 
yon,  that  you  were  much  nearer  being  a  dtssentei'  thaft  you  would  like* 
to  *««  yourself,  and  I  will  shew  you  how :    The  draietitCTs,  you  kiio^, 
deiffiUi  abd  will  not  hear  those  ministers  whom  God  bath  set  oter  (heih  i 
96  do  yda.    The  difleitmce  between  you  is  this  :  tb«l  they  choose  flM^ 
naiiirthf!y  like,  oo^  of  Ihe  churchy  and  set  him  up^  and  tlien  caUhiA 
tbeJIer*  Mr.  Sutb-wMmey  as  we  do  Christiao  defgynMO,  and  make  be^ 
Ikm  to  obeif  him :  for  miod  ye ;  the  instant  iho  tlev.  Mr.  Sucb'—^S^ 
disobli|ges  bis  employers,  they  send  him  packing,  and  gtt  boniefaody  else 

to  do  liio  w^rk  of  their  meeting ^You  ohoose  one  ta  (he  Church ;  and. 

so  far,  your  error  is  not  quite  so  preposterous. — But  thcDf  to  be  as  like  a 
dissenter  as  you  can,  if  youf  parish  priest  does  not  please  you,  as  yoa 
cannot  turn  him  out  of  the  Church,  (as  the  dissenters  do,  and  as  you 
would  certainly  do  if  you  could) — why  you  leave  him  there,  and  go  to 
sortie  oChcr  preachc^  that  pleases  you  better. — Again,  the  dissenters  cause 
cfi\1s^otrs,  ^nd  schisifis,  (as  the  Bible  calls  them)  among  Christians. — Sd 
dd  jrtSu.-^Stich  people  as  yoti  set  the  minister  of  a  parish  and  his  tdn- 
^n^icn  at  vttriahcfi ;  you  cause  difference  of  opinion,  and  make  tht 
p#ople  separate  fh>m  their  pastor.-^ But  the  Church  of  Chtist,  li^hiclt  bt 
diHk  his  body,  ihoiM  bii  all  of  ohe  mibd,  and  hate  no  dhrisiow  in  it^ 
CkriMattt  should  praise  God  with  oni  ffiouTh  and  sue  heart:  attd  MV 
aayv  ''  I  Mb«f  Paul,  And  I  am  of  ApoHos.'*  The  Church  of  QMm 
shoiM  be  without  rent  or  dirisioni  as  bis  blessed  coat  was  without  seifti. 
IJewy  the  only  difierenee  between  you  aAd  the  disaeatefs  is  tl|is;  Ti^ 
cofapletely  tear  tuid  destroy  this  sacred  gara^cBt,  aad  scatter  ihe  n|§s  id 
every  corAcr  of  the  kingdom  ;  You  tear  and  nmd  it  from  top  to  hotJUmf 
and  make  it  totally  unfit  either  for  use  or  ornament,  but  do  not  quite  sepa* 
ittfi  the  taltcred  pKces.  You  see  there  is  hardly  a  pin  to  choose  between 
these  two  horrrbio  things/ 

Tke  BiA  of  schiKin  or  diTision  must  certainly  be  comtderedas 
attaching  to  divisions  in  the  Church,,  rather  than  out  of  il« 
K^Wi  Diasenters  peaceably,  and  it  nmy  be  '  Irom  f  ure  mUma 

*  edT  odbsttienee^'  aa  Mr.  Sikes  allows,  wididraw  from  the  Pariib 
GlMiroh.  They  art  8ap«ratiat»  th^n,  bu4  moat  sot  be  eaUid 
Mliisihatios^  for  tiMy  do  not  divide  the  Choroh  ;^  ahrat*  naiklN 
^lairiiiig  ky  the  Gborcb,  the  Church  <^  England.  The  eebirti 
)#,  #hctti  Mr.  Sikes  i»  pitching  in  one  parieh  chafeb,  aa4  ^t 
'  Otmpel  preacher'  is  pfeachiiig  '  grac6  and  eiectioa,  juatiftca* 

*  tl^ti  «ia  the  tiE^  biftli/  fifttf  other  hard  things  in  th^  «tdjoiM- 
in^  parish,  at^d  dfat^itlg  dwaj^  all  Mf.  Slk^s'^  piafi^bi6flm. 


Heii  km  mlmm  witb  a  VeogcttDoi^ ;  alter  dfgiimBt  aftar ;  Ihd 
Cfahmliia^AiaBi  kstlf !.  Whioh  of  tka  two  is.tbe  tchilnaatio,  ^tv 
datv  Bot  alteitipt  ia  decide;   biit  the  CJiuroh  is  obtidlislj 
cUytdMlHitb:  in  doctrine  and  in  fact.    The  Gospel  preacb^finay 
alMjfe  -that  be  is  the  innooent  occaaioji  of  this  ditistoa ;  Aat  ia 
being  diat^ged  with  turning  the  world  upside  down,  he  onl^' 
shares  •  in  the  reproach  in  which  the  Apostles  gloried ;  that 
Ghristianitjr  has  always  been  the  occasion  of  schisms^  setlibg  ' 
the  mother  against  the  daughter^  the  father  against  the  i^on^  the 
circumcised  against  the  uncircumcised ;  but  that  the  occasmn  ^ 
of  suoh  schisms  is  uniustly  chared  with  being  the  causa  oC. 
them*.    All  this  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth*    Bat  thctt«v 
the  existence  of  the  schism  beine  indisputable,  the  inferetioK' 
\riU  be  most  dangerous ;  to  wit,  that  schism  is  a  thing  inevita**  * 
ble  i«  a  Church  constituted  as  is  the  Church  of  England ;  th«t,» 
a»  k  ia  ineritabk,  so,  as  to  those  who  are  c)f  aiseable  with  origl«^ 
nfttilig  ii^  it  is  innocent ;  nay,  that  under  all  tne  circumstancea 
of  thecaB^  this  most  horrible  evil  is  a  good  thine. 

Aa  Dissenters*  then,  we  maintain  that  we  stand  quite  clear  of 
sehtam.  The  schismatics  are  the  members  of  the  Established 
Chamh,  who  stray  from  their  own  parish*  This  is  as  clear  as  . 
tha  li^ht  of  noon.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood^  howe\rer,  aa 
rheaning  to  cast  any  reproach  upon  their  Chrisiian  character*, 
They  are  only  bad  Churchmen.  We  only  mean  that  they  are 
aobismatics,  ecclaiasikalfy  speaking,  as  rebelling  against  their; 
lawfully  oidained  and  diTinely  commissioned  parish-priest,  asA 
d^pcaoiating  the  sufficiency  of  the  proTision  whioh  the  Churoh 
has  aflUide^  in  the  Liturgy  and  the  Sacraments,  for  their  edifio»« 
tiua.  '■  As  schismatica,  m  a  New  Testament  aeftse,  we  are  fitf 
frafli  tegardiBg  them  {  notwitstanding  they  are  very  apt  to  bs^ 
atdw  that  bard  name  upon  us. 

Tllai  Dissent  is  no  schism,  we  can  prore  b^  analogy.   Everir 
one  lUKiWB  the  fierce  contest  which  so  long  agitated  the  RoiolisK 
C^tfroh,  between  the  Jansenists  and  the  molinists.    Here  was- . 
a  theoldgioal  sehisniA    Again,  when  two,  and  in  one  case  thrae^ 
riml  Popes  were  contending  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter^  aad 
emdraHninioating  each  other,  while  their  partisaBs  aealously  had. 
ra^tffse  to  the  lo^  of  cold  steel  to  decide  the  point,  thera  wM 
apoliumdaotusiki  iik  the  Chmth.    But  when  Henry  the  Eighiil 
d^alated  himself  the  head  of  the  Anglicaa  Churoh>  there  wm ' 
no  schism,  but  only,  as  every  Churchman  will  admit,  a  iritli^ 
dvawment^  a  peaceable  separation.    In  like  manner^  when  the' 
Nonjuror  party  in  our  National  Church,  refused  to  ackiiowledg»' 
King  William  as  the  head  of  that  Church,  iMsns  was  a  schwa, 
^uriif  a  4«iigero«s  one :  and  about  the  same  time,  the  Hoadleyan ' 
^<mlro^fsy.ptod«oa4  a  tbeologioal  division  of  the  moataalgiy 


km4«  But  wiieiv  two  diionsaad  detfpneKx  y¥eM  ^^^ci^fytm 
tbe  Chureb  in  the  days  of  Charles  U.^  the  Ohuioh  v^s  mif 
pudfied  of  echiBm,  by  getting  rid  of  the  •«chMEifttiea  whi»^ 
troubled  iter.  It  was,  like  Uie  Ilefonnfttion  ia  Ueoryrtiie  V£(i|h'«- 
time,  a  separatioa  of  parts,  the  sound  fiom  the  unsmnd.; ;  wtHkf 
this  difference  only,  that  the  minority  who  wontottt^^d  aot'* 
cany  the  King  along  with  them*  -  -^  .   r- 

But  though  we  have  thus '  succeeded  in  proving-r-ivie/^opeiio: 
Mr.  Sikes's  satisfaction — that  we  are  not  guilty  of  sehi^ia^ll 
our  separation  from  the  Church,  we  are  aware  that  we  lubrejret^ 
to  clear*  ourselves  from  the  crime  of  breaking  tbeJU^wB^iui^^ 
despising  the  Divine  claims  of  the  duly  ordained  clei|gy,  o£  l^ist 
reaun«    To  this  charge  we  shall  now  briefly  address  omatalvw..  : 

Imprimis,  we  deny  the  whole  fiction  of  the  ecolesiaatioal. 
ck>mmission  pretendea  to.    We  regard  it  as  cdtogether  apo^qrn 
r^;  as  much  so  as  the  stories  of  Asmoileiiaand  Belaiid:tiie 
Pragon.    That  it  proceeds  '  from,  the  Lord*'  we  consider 4Ui«i 
most  impudent  pretence,  since  it  is  w^ll  known  that  ,th^  Bishmt 
derives  all  his  authority  from  the  King,  and  that  he  is  the  head 
of  the  Church.  The  authority  the  Bisaop  posfleiisos,  is  a.pttcaly  * 
secular  authority^  as  much  so  as  ^at  of  the  juatiee,  of  the^ 
p^eace  fi^m  wh<»n  the  Dissenting  teaeher  takes  out  his  license.;, 
aiful  the  appointment  he  confers  4>r  sanctions,  is  apolitiGsl- 
audiority  also.    The  Establishment  is,  from  the  top  to  •  die 
bottom,  a  political  arrangement  designed  to  provide. for.  the  in««* 
structionof  the  people.    Its  form  smd  constitution  h^ve  been, 
settled  b^  the  State,  its  articles  decided  on  by  the  Staler  Us. 
ceremonies  decreed  by  the  State.    Itmay.be  oalle<i%B<>y4il 
Church,  or  a  Pariiamentary  Church,  or  a  Jf ationdl  Chitroh. ;  *9nf 
thing  but  an  Apostolic  Church.    The  Apostles  expli<j^4ia«* 
claimed  that  very  dominion  which  prelacy  anogates  to  ifeeHl 
It  is  therefore  a  contradiction  in  t^rms,  tosnppose  that  tJhey 
could  devolve  this  species  of  jurisdiction  on  any  imagiaary' 
successors.    We  have  ample  proofs  in  the  New  Testament,  tibat 
many*  of  .the  primitive  Christians  exercised  the  fniiclioa  of 
preaching;  with  efficiency  and  success,  who  never  took,  out  their 
commission  even  from  uie  Apostles ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  ne*. 
joiced  that  in  any  way  Christ  was  preached.  The  Bish<^  of  tka 
Apostolic   Churches  were  any  thing  but  lords  diocesan  and 
phhces  palatine.    They  had  no  political  authority,  and  they 
could' not  impart  any.    They  had  not  more  authori^,  and  not 
larger  dioceses^  than  many  of  our  Dissenting  bishops,  the 
pastors  of  congregations. 

That  what  the  jSishop  does  in  the  Church,  our  Lord  con- 
siders as  done  by  himself,  is  an  assertion  very  false,  and.  coftr 
sulgrjingit  wMLt  a  modem  Bishop  is,  and  who  niadie  him  a  Biflhoi^ 


.md^^4iatraised  him  to  the  see,  a  very  impious  misstatement  J 
H^re  tire  the  Wellesleys,  and  the  Bcresfords,  and  other  Irish 
fttntffliesat  this  moment  besieging  the  Prime  Minister,  for  the 
yadatft  arch*bishopricB  of  Ireland;  and  ho  one  questions  that 
polifical  reasons  will  entirely  determine  the  appointment.  Lord' 
LiTerpool  will  decide  which  noble  family  shalf  have  each  Apos- 
tolic mitre  that  is  vacant^  with  the  immense  revenue  attacning- 
to  it.  And  are  we  to  believe,  that  ail  that  his  Grace  shall 
dbeilteforward  do  in  the  Irish  Church,  our  Lord  will  consider  as 
dotie  by  himself?  Oh,  Mr.  Sikes,  well  have  yoa  named  your 
worthy  parishioner,  John  Twilight.  But  a  man  mnst  be  quite 
itf  the  dark  to  believe  that  Christ  has  any  thing  to  do  with  such 
appointments*  or  that  every  Bishop  and  every  parish  minister 
ia  a  servant  of  Christ.  He  is  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  if  yon 
please. 

That  Ood  Almightjr  is  to  be  considered  as  setting  th'e  parisK 
miiiister  over  the  particular  cure  to  which,  if  the  rector,  he  has 
been  presented  by  the  patron, — if  the  curate,  appointed  by  the 
rector, — is  another  gnevous  mistake.  We  *  know  that  "  the 
"  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God."  Government  of  att 
kinds  is  his  ordinance.  But  in  this  sense,  the  Romish  priest 
must  be  considered  as  equally  set  over  his  flock  by  Alnughtf ' 
God.  Nay,  the  Mahommedan  priest  can,  in  Turkey,  shew  as 
^od  a  warrant  as  respects  his  appointment  by  the  powers  that 
be.  And  according  to  Mr.  Sikes's  hypothesis,  it  must  be  not 
lees  a  man's  duly  under  those  circumstances  to  submit  to  his 
appointed  rulers.  Ood  s  providence  may  be  pleaded  in  the  one 
castas  well  as  in  the  other,  as  sanctioning  such  obedience.  But 
wiien  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disposal  of  livings 
tak^  place  are  considered,  how  shocking  must  appear  the  pro- 
fanation of  Scripture  language,  which  represents  tne  life-tenant 
of  the  tithes,  or  his  curate,  as  set  over  Christ's  flock  in  that 
part  of  his  vineyard;  as  having  by  Christ's  authority,  the  rule' 
over  that  parish ! 

Bat  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  lightly  of  an  authority  derived 
from  the  King.  While  we  feel  imperiously  bound  to  obey  God 
ratfaev  than  man,  we  are  glad,  when  their  laws  do  not  clash,  to 
obey  both.    ButMr.Sikes 

*  cajipot  see  how  an  kone$t  Dissenter  cjin  possibly  be  so  good  a  subjs^^ 
as  an  honest  CKurchmaD ;  because  tbe  Churchman  obeys  all  the  Kangfai 
laws  without  exception;  but  the  Dissenter,  by  the  act  of  toleratipn^  huA 
got  leave  to  break  all  those  laws  concerning  the  Church  and  Sac^roents,.. 
which  the  King  and  Parliament  have  enacted  to  maintain  true  Chris-' 
tianity  among  as.    The  King  says  to  his  people^  in  the  words  of  the 
great  Joshua,  '^  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve ;  as^r  me  and 
my  hdUse,' we  will  serve  the  Lord.*'    And  sufely  those  *stibj^  he  must  - 
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consider  as  the  hut^  wlio  cbooic  to  gd  right  wkh  him  in  th«  old  f»fig(oB 
,  qf  their  forefathers,  rather  then  those  who  have  got  leave  |o  9>  «ns«f)^ 

There  is  some  truth  in  this,  and  it  partly  accounts  for  his  late 
Maj^tjr's  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Dissenters.  He  con- 
aidered  themas  good  subjects  for  this  very  reason,  because  he 
xiQgarde4  them  as  the  most  religious  part  of  the  community. 
1&  good  old  King  was  too  wise  and  too  religious,  to  imagine 
that  going  to  Church  was  the  same  thing  as  serving  the  Lord. 
He  had  not  read  Henry  on  the  Bible  to  so  little  advantage  as  to 
ftU  into  so  fatal  an  error.  He  knew  that  the  Dissenters  were  in 
^  main  going  right,  while  too  many  loyal  Churchmen,  too 
many  of  his  own  clergy,  were  going  wron^. 

But  Mr.  Sikes  must  sallow  us  to  undeceive  him  on  one  point. 
He  thinks  that  an '  homU  Dissenter'  cannot  possibly  be  so  good 
a  subject  as  a  Churchman.  From  the  stress  laid  on  the  epithet 
'  honesty'  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  a  dishonest  Dissenter 
may  be.  We  will  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  this  is  not 
Mr.  S.'s  meaning.  Honest  or  dishonest,  a  Dissenter  catinot  be 
190  good  a  subject,  *  because  he  has  got  leave/  &c.  But  we 
■hould  have  imagined,  that  his  getting  leave  would  have  made 
him  all  the  better  subject.  This  very  extraordinary  privilege, 
which  makes  it  lawful  for  him  to  break  the  laws,  ought  to  bind 
I)im  more  firmly  than  ever  to  his  King,  out  of  gratitude.  Who 
does  not  see  that  the  privileged  Dissenter  has  a  motive  for  being  < 
a  good  subject,  whicn  the  Churcliman  has  not  ?  We  are  not 
ture  that  we  have  yet  hit  Mr.  Sikes*s  meaning.  Perhaps  he 
means,  not  that  the  Dissenter's  having  got  leave  to  break  cer^ 
tain  laws,  makes  him  the  worse  subject,  but  his  making  use  of 
his  privilege.  Then,  the  laws  which  confer  upon  him  that 
•  leave  to  go  wrong,'  must  be  considered  as  sanctioning  hia 
misdoing.  Oh !  wicked  laws,  which  make  a  man  the  worse 
subject  .*  But  how  can  he  be  said  to  break  the  laws,  who  does 
notning  but  what  the  laws  allow  and  sanction  ?  Was  ever  such 
a  thing  heard  of  in  this  world,  as  laws  giving  a  man  leave  to 
break  Taws,  and  making  it  right  to  go  wrong?  Yet  so  says  Mr. 
Sikes.  Here  arc  certain  of  the  King's  laws,  which  the  Dis- 
senter has  obtained  leave  to  break.  Then  it  is  lawful  to  break 
them.  Then  they  have  ceased  to  be  laws ;  for  the  laws  are 
hinding  upon  all,  and  when  they  cease  to  be  binding,  they  cease 
to  exist.  Then,  the  Dissenter  cannot  break  them.  And-  so, 
after  all,  he  is  deprived  of  this  admirable  motive  for  being  a 
good  subject,  the  leave  to  disobey ;  and  is  reduced  to  the  com* 
mon  level  of  those  who  are  bound  by  the  laws. 

But  Dissent  is  only  '  tolerated.'  Were  this  true.  Dissent 
must  be  lAvful,  unless  we  could  have  laws  tolerating  and  pro- 
tecting what  is  unlawful.    Suppose  that  a  law  was  passed,  tol^ 
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mfij^  smug^lmsp — Dissontis^  we  know,  a .  species  of  spiritual 
fti^jiiggliag — iQ  mat  case  we  should  conclude,  tnat  thencetorward 
smuggling  was  a  lawful  ti^de.  To  tolerate  by  law,  is  to  make 
lawnlTj  in  other  words^  to  repeal  the  very  prohibitions  which 
i^ade  the  thin^  unlawful.  Dissent,  theil,  being  tolerated',  cto- 
not  be  a  breach  pf  the  law.  -^ 

Dissent,  however,  is  not  merely  tolerated :  it  is  estabftih6d, 
recognised,  and  sanctioned.  Dissenters  are  qualified  to  be 
i^enators^  althoiogh  they 'may  not  be  constables.  The  Dissent- 
i|ig  ministers  of  ^le  Three  Denominations  in  and  near  London, 
have  enjoyed  (faring  successive  reigns,  an  honorary  j^rivile^e 
wliiph  no  other  body,  we  believe,  except  the  two  Universities- 
%Bd  the  London  clergy  enjoy ;  that  of  addressing  the  Throi&e 
and  being  admitted  to  Viss  his  Majesty's  hands.  A  parliamentary 
^rant  IS  annually  made  in  aid  of  poor  Dissenting  ministers ;  ctnd 
&stly.  Dissenting  ministers,  as  such,  are  exempted  from  several 
public  services.  These  circumstances  are  utterly  irr6concile- 
able  with  the  notion  that  Dissent  is  barely  tolerated.  The  Kihg 
and  the  iParliament  have  alike  taken  the  Dissenters  by  the  hand ; 
.^d  what  must  they  think  of  Mr.  Sikes,  who  tells  them,  thai 
jthey  are  countenancing  men  in  breaking  the  laws  and  going 
wrong,  that  they  are  encouraging  bad  subjects.  Call  you  this 
jjionoupng  the  King,  Mr.  Sikes  ?    Fie  ! 

Stilly  it  will  be  said.  Dissenters  do  not  go*  to  the  King's 
CJhijrch.  Npmore  did  any  Protestants  in  King  James  the  Second'^ 
time :  wore  they  the  worse  subjects  ?  Whif  should  they  go  to 
the  King's  Ohurxd^,  when  neitiiier  the  King  requires  it,  nor  the 
tX^aws  forbid ittieir  going  to  their  own  Church?  Whence  cau 
,ari^e  the  pblLgatipn  whea  there  is  no  law? 

But  the  £^g  has  two  Churches.  He  has  got  a  Church  of 
.^Eip^laiidy  ^d  a  Church  of  Scotland ;  an  Episcopalian  Church 
.^d  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  in  Canada,  a  Roman  Ca- 
,  tholic^Church.  If  the  Episcopslian  may  go  to  his  chapel  in 
.  Scpt|(aiid,  which  is  not  there  the  King's  Church,  why  may  not  a 
.  Pjresbyterian  in  England  attend  Ais  meeting-house  ? 

Whu^  we  repeat  the  question,  should  we  go  to  the  Pari§)i 

-jCh^rQU  ?    We  pay  our  tithe  and  poor's-rate  :  can  we  be  re- 

i«quire^  todo  more  f  The  laws  do  not  require  more :  why  should 

.|!nq  Chiiirch?    Because  its  ministers  are  lawfully  ordained?  So 

are.  ours.    Theirs  are  licensed  by  the   Bishop ;  ours  by  the 

\  m^gi^trate.     Both  the  Bishop  and  the  magistrate  derive  their 

authority  from  Uie  King ;  so  tnat  the  ordained  and  theliqensed 

minister  stand  at  last  on  the  same  footing.     Is  it  that  the 

*  .Church  is  governed  by  Bishops  ?    So  are  our  churches :  every 

church  among  us  has  its  Bishop.      Instead  of  t^nty  four 

*^  *      [,  we  hav£  several  thousand  ;  and  we  think  our  Episcp- 
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•*  ' 
pjicy  the  most  ancient,  for  we  carry  it  back  as  far  a^'tfi>J 

Apostles^  Have  they  the  Succession  ?  So  have  we.  HaVe 
tb«y  the  Sacraments  t  So  have  we.  We  baptize  in  the  same 
Ip^ly  naoae  ;  and  tlie  bread  and  winejof  whicn  we  partake^  we 
behave  to  have  the  same  significance  and  virtue  as  that  which 
has  been  consecrated  by  a  '  priest.'  And  then,  as  to  the 
matter  of  a  commission,  we  hold  that  our  Ministers  have  a  much 
better  commission  to  shew  than  Mr.  Sikes  can  boast  of;  a 
commission  more  Apostolic,  an  authority  more  Episcopa},  ft 
power  more  unequivocally  attested  than  either  his  Patron^s 
appointment  or  the  Bishop's  ordination  could  convey.  'Qua- 
lined  alike,  by  previous  education  and  by  the  evidences  of 
religious  character,  chosen  and  recognised  by  tiheir  flocks  as 
iliinisters  of  the  New  Testament^  and  ordained  by  the  laying" 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  our  Ministers  have,' in  our 
view,  a  far  better  title  than  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  Epis- 
copal clergy,  to  the  o£Bce  which  they  fill.  Uneducated  they  are 
not;,  self-constituted  they  are  not.  These  epithets,  at  least, 
apply  to  comparatively  very  few.  On  the  contrary.  Dissenting 
ministers  have  for  the  most  part  a  better  theological  education 
thap  most  of  the  clergy,  though  they  know  little,  it  may  lie,  of 
the  mathematics. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Sikes,  or  if  our  wordiy  friend  whose  tract  h 
dated  Worcester,  wishes  to  make  any  impression  on  Separatists, 
he  must  take  into  account  all  these  facts,  and  shew  tnat  he  is 
not  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  the  question.  Otherwiae 
their  arguments  must  needs  fall  short  of  the  mark.  Neighboor 
Twilight  ma^  be  satisfied  ;  but  a  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  dialogue 
may  De  requisite  to  convince  such  a  sturdy  sectary  as  Itiomas 
Johnson,  who  appears  from  his  *'  Reasons,''  to  be  much  better 
acquainted  with  nis  New  Testainent  than  honest  John.  Twi- 
light could  not,  it  seems,  tell  his  Parish  Minister,  what  edifia:^ 
Hon  meant,  although  he  used  that  word  in  giving  his  reasoris 
for  hearing  the  Rev.  Mr.  B. —  He  did  not  know  that  it  meant 
'  improvement  in  religion.'  Poor  John  !  And  so  his  Pariah 
Minister,  naturally  enough,  takes  advantage  of  his  igno- 
rance^ to  tell  him,  that  he  is  not  to  be  the  judge  of  his  own  edifl^ 
cation ;  that  he  cannot  judge  of  the  progress  he  makes  in 
t)ivine  knowledge.  This  is  rather  severe  upon  Master  Twi* 
light.    We  wish  Mr.  Sikes  joy  of  iiis  hopeful  scholar. 

But  now,  had  he  Thomas  Johnson  to  deal  widi,  and  were  he 
to  tell  him,  as  he  tells  Twilight, 

^  You  have  not  a  teacher  to  seek.  The  whole  of  this  kingdom^  widi  a 
very  few«ceptions,(and  likewise  the  whole  Christian  church ,)  is  idremdf 
toeU  suppUed  with  proper  ieacherM^  whose  authority  to  teach  ih^  diflM^ 
ent  congregations  come,  directly  from  Christ  himself;  aodyoa  can  hurt 
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IIO-,  piai9t<u»  tp  leeky  till  you  have  first  xast  off  yaur  obedience  to  this 
cjTfier  of  things  appointed  by  your  Saviount  and  have  deserted  your  mi- 
nister and  your  brethren.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  people  seeking  their 
father  and  mother?  Is  it  not  jQod  Almighty  that  chooses  your  ptirttt^' 
for  ^ott,  sends  yon  into  the  world  Just  at  what  time  he  pleases,  and  caDjiest^ 
yoti  to  be  bom  of  wluit  parents  he  pleases?  Just  so  docs  he  in  t)io( 
Cburchr—  * 

Were  be  to  say  all  this  to  Thomas  Johnson ;  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  misapply  to  the  parish  minister^  the  passage  in  which 
St.  Paul,  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  though  they  had  ten  thou- 
sand instructers  in  Christ,  yet  had  they  not  many  fathers,  ibr 
be  in  Christ  Jesus  had  begotten  them  through  the  Gospel ;  were; 
he  to  represent  the  parish  minister  as  the  father  in  Christ,  given 
him  by  his  Creator,  who  had  begotten  him  in  baptism,  and 
now  possessed  a  father's  authority  over  him,  be  his  character 
what  it.  may; — that  sturdy  sectarv  would ,  respectfully  \nform 
Mr.  Sikea,  firsts  that  the  Apostle's  language  would  not  near  tlve 

floss  which  his  Reverence  had  put  upon  it^  next,  that  St. 
^aul,  whoj  in  writing  to  these  sigoae  Corinthiajds,  thanks  jGfod 
tihathe  had  baptized  none  of  them,  could  not  have  the  same 
idea  of  regeneration  as  Mr.  Sikes  \  further,  that  the  tide  of  ,a 
father  in  God  or  spiritual  father^  is  awfully  ii]^propriate  to  tlie 
great  mass  of  bishops,  rectors,  and  curates;  and  that,  the 
aasertion,  that  '  the  whole  of  this  kingdom  is  well  supplied 
'  with  proper  teachers'  in  the  Establish^ient,  sounds  so  much 

like  a  great ,  that,  had  any  body  but  Mn  Sikes  said  it,  it 

could  not  have  been  believed.  Then,  as  tp  his  plea,  that  even 
a  Judas  is  to  be  reverenced,  if  the  Bishop  has  laid  his  hands 
upooL  him,  because  God  hath  "chosen  the  foolish  .things  .of 
**  itkB  world  to  confound  the  wise,'' — ^Thomas  Johnson  woiJd 
ask  Mr.  Sikes,  whether  St*  Judas  continued  to  preach  and 
to  exercise  Apostolic  authority  afier  he  was  known  to  he  a 
thief,  and  after  he  had  betrayed  his  Master;  for  with  men^s 
undiscovered  hypocrisy  we  can  have  nothing  to  do;  and 
whether  Mr. .Sikes  und^rstimds  by /'fooUsh  tipiings,"  wicked 
things,  and  that  God  chooses  the  vdcked  things  of  this  world 
tp  confound  the  wise  ones?  If  not,  he  is  ^il^  again  of  pervert- 
ing Scripture, — an  art  which  the  Church  ot  Rome  learned  of 
the  Devil;  and  he  bad  need  look  to  it  lest  he  should  be  foun4 
betraying  his  Master.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  we  are.  not 
to  judge  the  character  of  a  minister,  but  to  look  to  his  office. 

*  He  is  placed  there  for  the  purposes  of  our  reformatioa  and  Mva* 
tJoit,  to  take  cognizance  of  tlie  pcople^s  manners  and  conduct^  and 
Xo  persuade,  exhort,  fprote^  rebuke  as  occasion  requires.  But  jf  the 
people  reject  him  upon  a  pretence  of  vicious  character^  they  If^verse  the 
ofderot  things.' 

2  U  2 
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WeliaVe  Heard  bf  the  Devil's  rebttkiiig  6in,  Imt  ne^cf  hifi^m 
saw  the  of&ce  so  distinctly  attributed  to  him.  A  man  of  '  vi- 
'  dons  character/  taking  cognizance  of  the  morals  of  his  flock, 
and  rebuking  offenders^  must  be  a  most  edifying  spectacle*  A 
most  delightful  order  of  thifigs^  which  it  Would  be  impiety  to  re- 
verse !  A  wicked  man  may,  it  seems,  be  a  most  efficient  minu- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England.  Thank  God,  we  do  not  bekmg 
to  suph  a  .Church ! 

And  now  our  readers  know  Mr.  Sikes,  and  they  wiU  be  able 
to  account  for  his  bitter  abuse  of  the  Goepel  ^eachers  in  his 
Third  Dialogue.  '  The  Gospel  preachers  ahd  iimr  foUowcrs,' 
he  says,  '  murdered  Good  King  Charles^  and  preached  the 
f  poor  cler^  out  of  their  livings  and  themselves  into  them.* 
And  the  Gospel  preachers  of  the  present  day^  (mcaiiiBg  tke 
evangelical  clergy),  are  the  same  sort  of  men :  their  *  eigvaaents, 

*  conduct,  doctrines,  and  'manners,  are  exacdy  the  same  as. 
'  theirs/  '  We  know,-  he  adds>  *  by  sad  experienee,  vbal 
.'  Goq)d  pteaching  fA^  meant,  and  what  it  came  to^mdwe 

*  should  not  like  to  be  so  taken  in  again/  Yet,  guilty  as 
these  Gospel  preachers  are  of  '  palpable  schism,'  '  lebeUaoa 

*  against  uhurch  authority,'  *  systematic  slander  and  delusion,' 
f  cant/  *  pride,*  •  love  of  lucre,*  *  dishonesty,'  aad  *  hypocrisy/ 
they  are  servants  of  Christ,  fathers  in  God,  and  tke  nat  of  it, 
if  you  happen  to  live  •  in  the  parish  over  which  God  AhEidglity 
Has  set  any  one  of  them ;  and  Twilight  is  instnicted  to  yield 
l3iem,  in  Uiat  case,  reverence  and  obedience  aceorduoiKly* 

We  have  no  rootn  to  notice  the  Vicar  of  Swaffnam,  bat 
must  leave  him  in  the  comoetent  hands  of  Mr.  Jarrom*— 
"the  Address  to  Separatists  is  chiefly  disttngmsfaed  by  its  aingv- 
lar  imbecility.  If  we  should  be  thought  to  have  bestowed  too 
inuch  notice  on  Mr.  Sikes,  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  re- 
luember,  that  six  editions  of  this  trash  have  been  fofoed  into 
circulation  ;  and  the  Author  is  known  to  be  held  in  high  esti* 
l&ation  in  some  <][uarter8.  One  of  tbe  twelve  Apostles  at  leasts 
)frpuld,  were  he  bvitig,  commend  Hie  htboim  or  his  Apolog«4 


;    :  [  ^8  ] 
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^0*  'Gmtiletntn  «Md  PMUien  mkb  have  works  in  the  Prets^  teill  oktm 

'  the  Cmductori  of  the  Eclectic  Rbtixw,  by  sending  informal^ 

'  (post  paid  J  ofinesu^ecif  extent,  and  probabk  price  of  such  works  $^ 

.  ^akieh  th^  rnay  depend  upon  Mng  communicatedto  t/ie  public,  if  con" 

Hetent  wtih  its  fAuu 


\  In  the  prett»  (dedicated  to  Lord  Da* 
ere,)  Memoirs  o^  the  Ket.  Tbotnas 
Brabd,  one  of  the  silenced  rofnister*  io 
tlie  mgD6f  Charles  II.  fiy  Dr.  Auoea-. 
Icy,  Tog^cther  vith  the  fVineral  Sermon. 
X  new  ^ition,  t^vised  Uy  the  Rev.  W. 
Chriplih. 

Mr.  Dnnlopy  iiuihor  of  the  History 
of  TiclioQ,  has  a  new  w*rk  in  the  press, 
^entitled,  the  History  of  Romau  Literature 
from  the  earliest  Periods  to  the  Augustan 
Age,  M  two  volumes  octavo. 

.  i^tf  MaDjtjgoinery,  the  Poet,  will  pub- 
Jfbh  in  a  few  day?,  a  wurk  entitled, 
^  Songs  of  Zion,"  being  imitations  of 
jtYie  7«alll»  io  verse« 

PoeiBs.  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cherry, 
I  ale  Head  Master  ot*  Merchant  Tailors 
School,  are  printing  in  a  quarto  volume  ; 
kf^lected  and  odit.ed  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
^Hlaoiy. 

Mr.  Geo.  Downes  will  soon  pnblifh, 
letters  from  Meclil^nbarg  and  Holstetn, 
including  an  account  of  Hamburg  and 
jLubeck. 

•pr.  Meyrick  has  been  many  yearil 
(collectlag  scattered  nojtices  of  Ancient 
Armotir,  found  in.  old  writings  ;  and  the 
C«suU  of  bis  labours  will  soon  appear  in 
^ree  imperial  quarto  volumes. 

Dr.  Lucas  is  printing  in  ao  octavo 
Toiume,  a  Treatife  on  .the  Nature  and 
principles  of  Inflammation  and  Fever. 
George  Brodie,  Esq.  has  in  the  press, 
a  History  of  the  British  Empire,  ftom 
IhaAeMMioB  of  Obcrlcs  L  tothe«Re«> 
ftomtion,  in  four  octavo  volumes. 

W.  Wovdsworthy  Esq.  will  soon  pub- 
lish, in  a  MDall  oetnvo  volaHMy  a  Descrip- 
tion #f  the  Sdenecy  of  tb«  lakat  in  the 
>*or|h  of  finglnnd. 

Mr.  Wood  is  prepariug  for  publication, 
Figures  of  all  the  known  Shells,  intended 
to  illustrate  his  Index  Testaoeologicus. 
.  The  Sixth  Part  of  the  Eneyelopsedia 
•Metn^litana  will  appear  early  in  ncsct 
month* 

•  Sir  Aubrey  Devere  Hunt,  Bart,  has 
in  the  prets,  Julian  the  Apostate,  a  dra* 
'inetic  poetfi^  in  ftb  octavo  volsme. 


Sir  Gilbert  Blane  is  |>rintlng  fci  an 
octavo  volume,  Select  Disseriatioos  ^on 
various  Medical  Subjects.   • 

Mrs.  Scbimmelpeouinck  has  a  second; 
volume  of  Biblical  Fragments  nearly* 
ready  for  publication. 

Mr.  John  Tuck,  brewer,  has  in  the 
press,  in. an  octavo  volume^  the  Art  oC. 
brewing  Porter  and  Ale,  particularly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  familiea. 

To  be  published  in  a  few  days  in  8«(o«' 
The  Curfew,  or  the  Grave  of  the  h^sX^ 
Saxon,  a  Poem.  By  the  Kev.  tTilliani 
Lisle  Bowles,' Author  of  the  Missionary, 
Letter  to  Lord  Byron,  flte.  && 

Speedily  will  be|>ablished,  in  8  vols, 
12wo.  Hortus  Anglicus ;  Oft  the  Moderif 
£og)i»h  Garden  ;  containing!  an  easy  de» 
scription  of  all  the  Plants  which  me  au^ 
tavated  iu  the  climate  of  South  Britain^ 
either  for  Use  or  Ornament,  and  of  a  Se- 
lection from  the  established  Fnvonritnk 
of  the  Stove  end  Qreee^house ;  arraogid 
according  to  the  System  of  Linnsus; 
including  his  Generic  and  Specific  Cha* 
racters ;  with  remarks  on  the  Prapenief 
of  the  more  valuable  Speeiea.  fiy  the 
Author  of  the  British  Botanist.         .  . 

Dr.  Irving  has  made  considerable  pr»> 
gress  in  a  new  School  Work  on  Roman 
Antiquities. 

The  River  Derweot  end  other  Poems, 
by  W.  B.  Clarke,  B.  A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  will  appear  nest   ikiontb. 

Shortly  will>be  fioblislied  by-Mbacrip* 
tion,  with  a  portrait.  Memoirs  of  ^e 
Life  of  Charles  Alfred  Stothard,  P.  S.  A. 
Author  of  the  monumental  Effigies  of 
'Great  Britain.  With  some  account  of 
a  Journey  in  the  Netherlands,  by  Mrsu 
Charles  Stothard,  Author  of  Letters  writ- 
ten during  a  Tour  through  Normandy, 
Britany»  and  other  parts  of  Fraoce. 

Mr.  Bourn  has  in  the  press,  an  en- 
larged edition  of  "  A  Gazetteer  of  the 
most  remarkable  Places  in  the  Worlds 
with  Brief  Notices  of  the  Principal  His- 
torical Events  of  the  most  Celebrated 
Ptrsous  couoectcd  with  them." 
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Art.  XII.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLtSH^Q^ 


AOILieOLTSkC. 

TbeCottager*!  AgricaUnnil  Comps* 
ttiooy  coaipruing  a  complete  System  of 
Cottage  Agrioalture,  intended  to  instruct 
the  I^nr  of  Great  Brilain  in  the  best 
Arts  of  Co'tage  Unsbandry.  By  Wil- 
liam Saliabury,  Author  of  the  Botanist's 
Oinpaaion.    ISmo.  Ss. 

ASTROHOMY. 

A  Celestial  AUas,  comprising:  a  Sy»- 
t^iaatic  Display  of  the  Hearens,  in  a  se- 
ries of  thirty  maps  (beautifully  engraved 
by  JSeete  and  Son)  illustrated  by  scien- 
tific descriptions  of  their  contents,  and 
accompanied  by  Catalogues  of  the  Stars 
and  Astronomical  Exercises.  By  Alex- 
ander Jamieson,  A.M.  Autlior  of  a 
Cjrammar  of  Logic  and  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy, royal  4to.  half-boundy  II.  58. 
plain.  1\.  lis.  6d. colooreit. 

CBBMISTRY* 

.  The  Use  of  the  Blowpipe,  in  Chemical 
Analyses,  aiid  in  the  Examination  -of 
Minerals.  By  J.  J.  Berzelius,  Member 
of  the  Acadrmy  of  Stockholm.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Fresnel :  by 
J.  G.  Children,  FCB.S.L  fc  E.F.  L.  S.  &c. 
With  aJSketch  of  Berzelios's  Syrtem  of 
Mineralogy;  a  Synoptic  Table  of  tlie 
principal  Characters  of  the  Pure  £arthS| 
and  Metallic  Oxides,  before  the  Blow- 
pipe ;  and  onmeroos  Notes  and  Additions 
by  the  Translator.  With  3  plates.  8to. 
J8s, 

ZDUCATIOK. 

•  

Elf-menis  of  Thought;  adapted  to  the 
Use  ol  Schools,  and  especially  designed 
,10  aid  the  Studies  of  young  Persons  who 
wish  to  supply  the  jjefects  of  a  common 
JRdttcation.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  junior. 
ISmo.  4s.  6d. 

CXOMSTir. 

A  Statistical,  Political,  Mioeralogical, 
and* Modern  Map  of  Italy,  (46  inches  by 
Sty  With  the  New  Boundaries  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  IWatiec;  together  with 
tAgOB  to  indicsate  Capitals  of  Statefr^ 
4^tic»-*Fortified  Places — Forts-^Market 
Towns-**V»lkiges  and  Hamlets — Ruins 
«^Afchbi  sbopricks — Bifihoprick»-^B  pi- 
falf  of  PruTlacGiM-Post  Station»^Fost 
RoAdarcgnlarly  supplied  with  Horses- 
Post'  Roada  not  regnkrly  supplied — 
Roads  passablafor  Artillery— ^Foot  paths 
ar'SFau»Oad»i«^DMaiices    of    Posta— 


Bavniarica  of  SbitaC'  Bawodariaa  i  of 
Piwriaces  -alop  aigns  o£  Qyarriaa.aa< 
Mbea  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Irok^ 
Lead,  Tin,  Qaicksilvcr,  aodRedJead^ 
Foandrica  aadFarye^  Alom  and  Anti- 
mony, Salphur^  Miaeial  Salt  "aad  Mi* 
neral  Springs,  Marble,  Ooait  Hot 
Springs,  GoLd  Springs,  4cc.  The  Map 
ioclades  the  Lake  of  Genara  oo  the 
North,  and  MarseiQes  and  Arignoo  ontbk 
West ;  forming  the  most  oompiyshciislve 
Map  of  Italy  that  has  ever  appeared. 
Dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of  A«ntria« 
By  J.  A.  Orgiazsi.  15i.  Ganvsa  aod 
Casek 

BtsToar. 

Illustrations,  Historical  and  Critical^ 
of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  cailod 
the  Magnificent,  with  an  Appendix  of 
original  and  other  documents^  With 
portrait,  &c.  By  William  Rosooe.  Sso* 
Un.    4to.  II.  lis.  6d. 

Recollections  and  Reflections,  Per- 
sonal and  Political,  as  connected  with 
Public  Affsirs,  daring  tbc  Reiga  of 
George  the  Third.  By  John  NichoHa^ 
Esq.  Member  ofthe  House  of  Commons 
in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Big,bm 
teenth  Parliameuts  of  Great  Britain. 
9  vols.  8vo.  19s.  The  second  volniney 
which  is  entirely  new,  may  be  hadsc« 
parately,  7s. 

The  History  of  Sumford,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln ;  with  St.  Maitjn*s^ 
Stamford  Baron,  and  Great  and  little 
Wothorpe,  in  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton: raibellished  with  10  fine  eagraviairs. 
demy  8vo.  II.  <5s.  demy4tdu  with  proof 
impressions,  81. 12s.  fid. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Eoler^  Algabra,  translated  from  aha 
French,  with  the  Notes  of  BeraootU^  itcw 
and  the  Additions  of  M.  de  la  Graagcu 
liy  the  Rev.  John  Hewl«tt»B.D.  FJS.A 
ace.  To  which  is  pr^xed,  a  Memoir  of 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Euler.  by  tbe 
late  Francis  Homcr^^  fiM|.  MJ*#>  8to. 
15s. 

MISCELLAKIOUS. 

The  Broad  Stone  of  Hoooors  or. 
Boles  for  the  .Qaatlomcn  of  Ht^^m^ 
12mo.  *Jn,  fid.  fine  paper,  9s. 

The  Inquirer;  a  Collection  of  Essays, 
Reviews,  and  Intelligence,  on  SobjecU 
connected  with  the  ImpivaeaMat  m  'So- 
ciety, and   the  Intcmots   of 
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Uot\to  becoDtitiuod  Qaarterly);  8vo. 
4a. 

Xeoopboo't  AttalMMB,  nevly  tnrnt* 
Ivied  iHlo  Euglmb,  fiom  the  Greek  TiBxt 
9i  Schneider,  By  a  Member  of  the 
Vhiremity  of  Oxford.    8vo»  8f . 

Julia  Sever* ;  or,  the  Vear  Poor  Hun- 
dred und  Nittety-two;  translated  from 
the  French  of  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Sii* 
nioiidly  Author  of  the  Hkiiory  of  France 
-^ihe  lutian  Kepublictf  of  the  Middle 
A|pe^  be.  H  voli.  ISoio.  19<. 

The  Parish  Poors'  Rate  Book,  for 
Orersaen  of  tlie  Poor ;  being  an  ap- 
pronsd  and  convenient  Plan  for  the  Aa- 
seasoMntlor  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  ;  and 
containing  proper  Directions  for  com«* 
plating  the  Assessment,  the  adjusting 
'  of  Disputes,  and  the  Manner  of  proceed- 
ing to  recover  the  Amount  of  the  Rate  by 
Distress,  &c.  By  J.  Ashdowne,  Mem- 
ber of  tlie  Honourable  Society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Author  of  the  Churchwardens 
nod  Overseer's  Guide,  k.c.  post  4to.  Ss. 
la  red  ^heep. 

Tales  and  Dialogues,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  By  Jeffreys  Taylor,  Author  of 
Bsop  in  Rhyme,  &c.  With  6  Engravings. 
]<nio.  ds. 

Scenes  in  England,  for  the  Amusement 
■Hid  lustroctioo  of  Little  Tarry-at-home 
Travellers.  By  the  Rev.  I.  Taylor. 
WM»  84  Engravings.  12mo.5s.  half- 
bound,  7s.  coloured. 

Le  Musee  des  Vari^tes  Lttt^raires. 
Kd  I.  Is.  6d.  (To  be  continued 
Monthly.) 

ronav. 

« 

•May .day  with  the  Muaes.  With 
Vignettea.  By  Robert  Bloottfiekl.  fcap. 
Svo.  48. 

Dramas  of  the  Ancient  World,  vii. 
'  The  Deluge— The  Plague  of  Darkoess— 
The  Last  Pbgoe— RiBp^b— Sardana- 
palua— The  DesUnyof  Cain— The  Death 
ef  Okin— The  Nereid's  Love.  By  David 
Lyndsay.    Svo.  10s.  6d. 

rOLITlCAU 

Bvopeand  AmeheaiB  1821 ;  with  an 
Esamiuatioo  of  the  Plan  laid  before  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  for  the  Recognition  of 
South  American  Independence.  Trsna^ 
tated  ftvoi  the  French  of  the  Abbft  de 
Pradt,  by  J.  a  Williams.  2  vols.  Svo. 
JSi. 

TBEO&OGY. 

The  Village  Lecturer;  a  Series  of 
oagtml  ditcuonea  adapted  for  Village 


* 

Congregations  and  Families.  By    A.  L. 
Hmo.  4s. 

Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons,  de- 
signed for  Parochial  and  Domestie  In- 
struction. Vol.  VL  By  the  Rev.  'Ed»> 
ward  Cooper,  Rector  of  Hamstall-Ridu 
ware,  and  of  Yoxall,  in  the  Coaaty  ^ 
Suffoid.    ISmo.  6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Gospel  acoording  to 
St.  John.  Part  the  Second.  Delivered 
at  the  Parish  Church,  and  at  St.  Marga- 
ret's Chapel,  in  the  Parish  of  Walcot, 
Bath,  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
during  Lent,  in  the  year  1822.  With 
Notes.  By  Charles  Abel  Moysey.  D.  D. 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  Rector  of  Wal- 
cot.   Svo.  6s. 

Oriental  Literatore,  applied  to  the  11- 
lustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  Antiquities, 
Traditions,  and  Manners;  collected 
firom  the  most  celebrated  Writers  and 
Travellers,  ancient  and  modern.  De- 
signed as  a  Sequel  to  Oriental  Customs. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  \  M.  Late 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge;  Lecturer  of 
the  United  Parishes  of  Christ  Church, 
Newgiite  Street,  and  St  T>eonard,  Fus- 
ter  lane.    2voU.  Svo.  11.  lOi. 

The  Protestant  Beadsman ;  or,  a  Se- 
ries of  Biographical  Notices  and  Hymns, 
commemorating  the  Saints  and  Martyrs, 
whose  Holidays  are  kept  by  the  Church 
of  England:  to  which  is  appended,  a 
brief  Review  of  the  Scriptural  and  Tra- 
ditionary Accounts  of  the  Holy  Angels. 
l2mo.  6s. 

Sermons  on  the  Public  Means  of 
Grace;  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the 
Church ;  on  Scripture  Characters ;  and 
various  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  late 
Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  Dehon,  D.D,  Rector 
of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Charleston^and 
Bishop  of  the  ProlesUot  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  South  Coroliiia. 
Together  with  some  account  of  the  Au- 
thor, and  a  Sermon  preached  on  Occa- 
sion of  his  Death.    2  vals.  Svow  lU  l§, 

A  Necessary  DocUioe  and  EraditiaB 
for  any  Christian  Youth;  set  forth  mm 
Series  of  Sunday  SclMMd  Lecturis,  wjtJi 
a  Catechism,  or  Preacking  Coaferenoe* 
on  the  Doctrinea  and  Phodpllis  of  the 
Chuich  of  Christ,  adapted  !•  eaoh  Led- 
ture;  to  which  is  preAsed^  a  View  of 
Popular  Eduflatioo  firom  the  Aeforaia^ 
tion  to  the  present  Tim^  By  the  .Ban 
J.Trist,iLM.  Vicar  of  Veryad;  Onrd^ 
wan.  4  vols.  12aio.  II.  4«..  .  ■''---" 
AnEnaj  on  tkaSoriptaraDoa^ritea 
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of  Adultery  and  Dit'orce  ^  woA  on  the 
CrimtiM)  Charmcter  and  Punishmeiit  ol 
Adaliery  bj  ihe  Ancitspt  lawt  of  EogUnd 
PLod  other  CouoUies:  beioc  a  Subject 
propoied  for  lovtstikation  ly  the  So- 
ciety for  ^romotiog  Christian  Knowledge 
ID  the  Diooete  of  St.  Davidj  and  to 
which  that  Society  awarded  its  IVeoDUum 
Xhy  benefaction)  of  fifty  Pounds,  in  De- 
couher  1821.  By  U.  V.  Tebbs,  Pnx:t4M> 
in  0ootork'  Commons.   8to.  7s. 

Protestantism:  an  Address  particu- 
larly ta  the  lAbouriog  Classes,  in  Defence 
ol  the  I^testaut  Principle.  Occasioned 
by  the  late  oootroTersial  attacks  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Curr.    By  W.  Roby.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott*s  Commentary 
on  the  Bible.  A  new  and  stereotyped 
Edition,  with  the  Author's  last  correc- 
tions and  Additions.  6  toIs.  4to.  81. 8s. 

XMMxmis  aim  TwocR^tnT. 

Trarels  in  Georgia/  Persia,  Armenia, 
Ancient  Babylonia^  fcc.  Bte^  During  the 
Y«krsJ8n,  181S,  1819;  1820.  By  Sir 
Itdbert  Ker  Porter,'  4tc  &d  With  nu- 
merous EDgrerings  of  Portr«ftf,  Cc^ 
tumes,  Aotlqaitief,  ice.  Vol.  II.  4tb. 
41. 14s.  6d. 

A  Qebgrapbical  and  Commercial 
View  of  Not  them  Central  Africa  j  con- 
taining a  particular  Account  of  the 
Coarse  and  Tertmnation  of  the  Great 
River  Nig«^r,  in  the  Attantse  Ocean.  By 
James  M'Qoeen.  With'  a  Map  and  Two 
Chafts.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Travels  alotag  the  Mediterranean  mfd 
Parts  adjacent,  In  company  with  fhe 
Earl  of  Belmore,  during  the  Yeats  1816, 
1817,1818,  extending  as  far  as  the  Se- 
cond Cataract  of  the  Nile,  Jerusalem, 
Doasa^as,  Balhec,    kc.    By  Robert 


Richaidson,  M.D.  niutrated  by  Pla« 
And  other  Engraviaga.  9  Tok.  Bto. 
11.  H 

The  NarratiTe  of  an  Espeditioa  from 
Tkipoli,  in  Bartkffy,  to  f$m  Western 
Pruntter  of  Egyot,  in  1817,  hy  the  Bef 
of  Tripoli :  in  Letters  to  Dr.  YiviaDiy  of 
Genoa.  By  Paolo  Delia  OeUa,  M.  D. 
Thysldan  Attendafit  on  the  Bey.  With 
an  Appeudiz,  containing  InMrnctinas  for 
narigating.the  Great  Syrtis.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Anthony  Antrere. 
£«q.  8to.  10a.  6d. 

An   Itinerary    of  Prorence   and  tl|e 
Rhone,  made  during  the  Year  1819.    By 
;  John  JIughes,  A.M.  of  Oriel  Co|f^e,  Ox- 
ford.    8vo.  14s. 

A  Guide  to  the  Lakes  of  KiBareey ;  i1- 
liistrated  by  Engravings  after  the  designs 
of  George  Petrie,  Esq.    By  the  Rer.  G. 
.  N.  Wright,  A.M.  rD||al  18mo.  «s. 

An  Historical  Oui£  to  Ancieat  oad 
'Modem  Dublin;  illustrnleif  by  S«v^i- 
jteen  Bngravifigs  of  the  prindipal  Views 
'  and  Boildlnga,  after  drawings  made  ex- 
■  premly  for  the  Work,  1^  George  Petrie, 
Eeq.  and  with  a  new  and  accurate  plan  ' 
of  the  City,  royal  18ma.  6iib  8ki. 
ll.  lOs. 

A  Picturesque  Promenade  round  Dork- 
ing in  Surrey.  By  John  TSmba.  l2mo» 
7s.  6d. 

Voyage  ea  8ai«se,  fait  daas  lee  nim^es 
1817;  rSld,  et  1819  ;  salvi  d>uB  Bsaai 
HistoTiqne  nr  les  mmirs  ct  eo«tnases  de 
Pflelyetie,  ancieone  et  OKideroe,  dans  k- 
qnel  se  inetraiiYenl  retract  teseTin^meas 
de  nos  jonrs,  avee  les  xmaei  qni  tii  ont 
amente.  Par  L.^  SlmMid,  Anienr  da 
Voyaged'oK  Wfmpi»  m  ftggimowT.  t 
tob.8¥0.  14»  la. 
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Abcnwlliy's   reflMtioBi  oo    QaU    tud 

.  Spur«h«m,  ^^1,   et  Mtf,    SpivsMin 

.  -vindkatod  from  the  imptttattoo  of 
iNDiM^r  intentVMii  559  j  «  i^»MU]r  to 

^  «biMc  BO  arf  u«i«Qt  agajngt  tb«  qrs- 
Um^  f^.  j  ^yif^iMMe  of  inttioBtive  pco- 
pfuaitiea  in  man  undeoialrfe^  ^A0; 

.  orgaiouialipQ  a   eollaleral  oaiue   of 

.  pradi»pontioD»  H,  j  jfei  mi  tke  i9lt 
cau»€  of  Mtnud  intiinei^   i^,i    brulefl 

.  oapable  of  acquired  hdbiUy  554 ;  a 
diRerenca  of  adaptation  ip  the  organ 
«  pradUponog  canM»  H, ;  organia»- 
tton  a  Umitingy  not  a  necatsitating 
cause,  ib,i   pridupohiion  cwi/jf  aon- 

.  fuerabk  iff  tthumliom  an4  aa&mimmt 
555 )  remtoiu  for  believing  ikvi  tbe  per* 

.  tipieni  priveipie  u  modified  bjf  Uu  bfoin, 
556;  ar^umattfmUd  to  moUfmldm  d$^ 
riuod  firom  thi  ntcettmy  ^Kity  of  iJkol 
9hkh  U  perceptito,  ih-  i  onoiyetM  of  man, 
557  /  craniology  aiainiiMMi  a«  a  pjiy- 

.fiognoQMOgl  tyitcm,  ib, ;  obiactten 
to  it  ad  conneotiog  ntoroi  predttpo- 
fitioni  wiUi  tbe  siruetave  of  tke  Waui. 
55^  }  oppoMla  optnioiia  of  A^epuikk^ 
and  Bicbatat  to  ibe»eat  of  moral  dis* 
poutioBSy  t6.  j  ibe  ptofsioiM  cooneciad 
with  Um  orgBoic  life,  and  bealtby  U^.  / 
the  head  pOM^bly  an  index  to  the  whole 
oiganisatioB*  559;  general  vieir  of 
the  craniological  ayatem*  5d0* 
AhipOBei,  oharaoter  of  tbe,  458,  el  t^ 
Aeeum  on  brewing,  377;  meritB  of  the 

treatiie^  ib.  i  mmUfuHy  of  $kt  mi,  16. 
Aecum  OB  wine-makiBg,  377. 
AddrtM  10  aeparatiita  fran  tbeaatBblish* 

cd  cborch,  561,  578. 
Africa*  ramarkt  on  tbe  enplBraiigii  of» 
iS49,  854,  434,    447  {  iBB  BBr^Bll* 
Caapheiii   Coplgady    Hatton,    Jb- 
iBofe. 


Angeloy  MicinKh  OMqiQir  of«  830. 

4«9ual  p|>it«ary  f^r  182Ki^,186»  «i  ffl?.r 
royal  deiaiis,  187  ;  unlsir  nw^noir  of 
th^  4|iieeat,  i5,  |  hibernidaais  of 
antbor's  style,  ib.f  exqeaiuve  panegy- 
ric <ai  Uaylc(y«  138  f  memoir  qf  Jii» 

Qmrioif,  19P. 
AnU,  winged,  dnenpitonof^  360^ 
Jpai^mt,  Thmati  memoir  (jf,  365. . 
Armioianism,   historical    origin    of  in 

£ngi»nd,  395;  remarks  on,  4] 2, 
Ashaptea,  popala^tiQn,  Ice.  of^  95IL 
Asia  Minor,  geography  of,  154. 
Aspland*s  character  of  Christ,  jrc  33$ ; 

cbaracjier  asu  writer^  340. 
Athenipn  curreocy,  remarks  oo«  141. 
Atkinsoa's  key  to  the  Latin  Jauguage, 

854. 
AvgBsiABf^  character  of  as  a  theologian, 

388. 

Bof/ow,  wmtiaUmeitk  qf  reipoUiag  J^fUn, 
509. 

Bnteman,  Dr^t  brief  memoir  oL  560 ; 
^obkgfiUonsioSeotl't&staptfiL^  kit 
omiablotbf^ocier^  ib* 

fif^/ea,  tteeipt  f^r  makings  95, 

Bistshspi't'  diMourse  on  the  tfrealiapf 
333,  W  sty.;  obligaxians  of  orthodoxy 
to  bis  writings,  331 ;  coneedtt  tke  am- 
UnoUoMete  qf  ike  plenary  vu^rotian  qf 
ike  eeripitere»t  338 ;  dawu  motet  at  « 
umiarian,  339  i  his  criticism  on  Blo- 
himi  ik,  noie;  terms  ITriniti^riaBisBg 
<  apostacy,'  340 ;  Mr.  B.  infalliUlef 
347. 

Bennett  on  thB  support  of  the  ministry, 
366,  ei  teq. ;  outline  of   the  sermon, 

366  ;    appeal  on  bekalf  of  mumiere^ 

367  ;  proie^  ^g<<^^  teat-renii,  368  | 
retpomibitiiy  qf  deaeont,  369  i  remark!- 
on  I  ho  choice  of,  370 1  tht  diiMBting 
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INDEX. 


,tt&^m§Bg^^m  eligible. mo4«  of  top- 

-<|Mfft/411 ;  tniMeg  nUiieUn»  t6. ;  i»- 

>•!— ni.cl  ndblifi  diMmci«tlediic«  id 

JBiaiitaiiy  37S ;  on  IoimU  Ibr  lbs  Be- 

>lief  of  Aifiiiteti,    373;    ttiadeqiiate 

:  *Die*of  the  cUimtoC  the  ipioistry« 

A  ;  -  »ytleiB  of  Tokitttary  ^ymtriba- 

^tima  ihe  Aott  legiliinate  aoA  efficient, 

Bigtaod*!  hirtory  of  Spain,  meriti  of, 

Btbi»  eoeistjr.  Dr.  LuMoaabePs  cbavge 

:  egMH.  .463  f  aee  Owen's  two  ktteis. 
QleqibeByv   oft  pmeecetioni  lor,  336, 

b4ft3»4». 
MeeeeJMil'e  maynlay  with  tbeMeaei, 

v  Ml^^  «ef .  I  «etia(iate  of  author's  po- 

>:ekiooi  talente,  548}  argwneiitof  the 

,  poei9f54§$  arlrad«,560l 
Booi^erle,  oncedbAr^,  61. 
B4^ritts«tin*seBfy  aiethod  of  MqiiinBg 

Mtknm,  4a3. 
Bbiwefflh*B  Lathi  cooetminf ,  859 ;  in- 

rtio4«eUonto,  tA. 
Bi«41ey>s  IMleetBfitishdtTnMe,  64,  74. 
Bmwhig,  tNStiseson  the  nrt  of ,  377; 

Artwih  TSvioww*B  tfifMocMir  fMianfet  #n 

iDlirariaM,  336* 
Mtlbi^ M^mtiet  of  liebAeld,  446,  7  ; 
UMits  of  the  aathoi*t  series,  446; 
'Chntity's  mcBaneat,  i5./    amttdaU 
'4f5nte^Heefaf,447* 
Bfosroe,  W.  Q.  memoir  of,  145. 
AeeiAiftghlMii's  tim^e  in   Paleatine,  1, 
H  Mf. ;  topography  of  Palestine  very 
imperfect,  1  ;  use  of  snoh  investtgn* 
tiohs,  3";   pfritwt  tufrtci  4/  Jgnwaiww, 
•6.;  j«6eotlons  oo  it,  4;  aoconnl  of 
.  Mthof's  previous  adventnres,  5  ;  ff' 
r-ttMfocNhiatf  ef  $Bir/r;itnteof  Acre,  8; 
.aippboray,  9;  Nazareth,  tf ;  noon* 
'tA  of  the  prtolpitation,  t^ ;   an- 
tbor*tf   flippabt    treatment    of   Dr. 
CInrhe;  ib,f  Momit  Tabor,  10;  oisv 
\M^  dHH^'  tl ;  Meant  Carmel,  19; 
-f«lley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  13 1 
.Casar«a,  i5.;  ibppa,  i5.;  chaneler 
'>6f  the  fnaiwof  the  Latin  eoovent  at 
*  Je^uaalem.  14. ;  Imbadie  legends  of 
Iho  eacred  pUioea,    14;  demtr^taing 
^yigthssfui  if  iArAxef  M^Mfitifwi,  t4.f 
-ekDbH#^  ^fiCRiosaf  fHSingt  ml  tkitfu^ 
H^t '  lb  f  dkgr^Mi  tivtumfmm  Mm*, 
U^  mimtttmn  to  threuppoeed  site  of 
l^aH«r)F,  IT^  reflections  on  the  mofnl 
^ifittmfer  of  Hie'^topppnphitfal  e»* 
tS^fialM*  4«f  lokasof  itytnlMblo|  lo 
the  eoMhern  boimdary  of  the  city. 
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191 ;  the  real  Mount  TXo^  first  «of|nji- 
ed  by  D^  C^tffce,  <29;    ari0iin|«^. 
Icon  the  flieasurement  of  the  cU)r« « 
.94;  tetf»y  V  Jifcai4tip4el, 95^;  probn- 
ble  sitoation  of  Calvary,  25;  scene  of 
the  parable  of  the  good  SamvtUo, 
96 ;  riekmu  p/  ikadrant'jonkmfi  piaiv, 
t4. ,-  Giilead  sjid  Bashao,  97  ;  pncient 
tombs,  98s   ee^coaie  in^caliwt^  ik,: 
Samaria,   99  5   Sichem   ( Napok«e}, 
39. 

Buontuoiti,  Michael  Aofdo,  ommoir  of, 
'930. 

Barebell'e  troTels  In  Southern  Afiricnt 
VoLL  505,  <l  Mf.;  earthquiJko  Mt 
Capa-towQ,  506  j  aotbor'ijoonieyin^ 
nrvsogemente^  f&.|  Jiilftaa  T^ft€twm9 
on  wiinmiiMg  ikt  tmnmg  neri^p.  ^ 
Mmr  B0flniliiarii<wii^5O7 1  aui^oe#  > 
HicontisteBey  exposed,  508  ^  .fi^gu£sr 
4iotrmm  pf-4k§  wiiac^  «4.;  a|rf4sr'«  nr- 
pofiaw  Iff  Bmn^M  miM^tlaUmemttf  509  ; 
insldiona  imputatiooe  on  tha  mission- 
aries, i&.j  antidote  to  serpent  poieopy 
511;  dricr^ion  ^  ikt  mmwm^i^s 
South  Airioao  belle,  519^  hraal  «r 
half-lamlriied  Eusbmon,  ik  {  an- 
thov'e  disagreement  with  the  missino- 
aries,  513. 

Border's  menial  discipline,  96,  H  Mp.'; 
remarks  on  self  edocation,  96  ;  «Ar- 
mgn  4/  ikt  «Mr4,  97  ;  reoomrarndn- 
iions  of,  98;  tieporleiwe  ^en^Kity 
iwia^p^i^  ie  aMni<i«rp,  «4. 

Bushmen,  aAMting  description  of  some, 
369,519. 

Byron's,  lord,  Cain*  418,  W  mf^i  mm* 
thor's  probnbltt  raotiTOft  in  the-publi- 
cation,  419;  tbe  poem  «stf  prafiwo, 
i4. 1  profancncsa  of  Don  Jnao»  495 ; 
eal4er'«ar«BBsa/^po(ogy,  b4.  :  dlffioulftjr 
of  briqgiog  home  blasphemous  Ish 
tention,  ii, ;  obscenity  the  worse  of* 
fence,  494^  eseential  impiay  of  the 
poem,  496;  eee  Southey^t  Yiaioo. 

Caen,  description  o^  49. 

Celvary,  objections  to  the  supposed  itle 
of,  17;  true.8itaationof,95. 

Calvinism,  T«  F.  Dibdin's  soeeraat.  46; 
Ms  wwi  p4ifaip4i<uf  If  Sim,  913  «  Bp„ 
Horaley's  caution  inspecting,  399; 
Inseparably  connected  with  vital  re^ 
Hgion*  396;  itamoral  teodobcyJlJne- 
trated  by  histoiic  tntimony,  416; 
and  by  fccts,  538 ;  seoGop|e«o«^  ttill* 
Tomllne. 

CaWioiilio^  meaning  o|.^tb»  m4|. 
sensed! tbe  39  artides,  3^7  ' 
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'  Calfinlttt,  bittoriealiMtiiiiQay  in  favour 
oft,  416 1  ifyptTf  protest  aj^init,  418  ; 

Oam?btW%  tra^v  in    Sontl^  Afriea, 

.  957,  w  jw. ;  genertkt  ^litrttcter  of  the 

"iriork,  35T  ;  cor^etence  wMA  liing  M^ 

ketb€y   358,  9$    n^Kgf^iM  kgfovled^ 

^ifplayed     by    Mimatneets,-    359  ; 

tringia  aittt,  360;  eiMAbif  <{f  lit  ifct^ 

of  dfetkrid,  i6.  f  South  AfHcan  beau, 

'  361 ;  pendiaritff  inththm  qfnttctnioH 

^tmmf  tAe  Mmvoiteet,  ih.$  domestic 

«ceomiiiodationa  of  the  people,  t^./ 

tffieting  tlate  of  ike  BooUkuana  BKdU 

^imAt^SWii  character  Of  the  kinc  of  the 

WaiAetzens,  369 1    enlighlenea  naiiM 

tl^f^  964 ;  nolfse  coatwrf  1 1 16. ;  effects 

of   the  minion  in  civildilds,'  365 ; 

'  €t0sivffl  tMM  a  nofi,  w. 

'  OiM  M  the  Lord*f  Mp'per,  469,  «l  J^. ; 
^alattor's  view  of  the  eaeharkpt,  465 ; 
Maftfaeir  Henrys  riew  of  the  ordi- 
nance,  ib:;  no  cohncteiou  between 
fhtf  2iiin|f1lan  notion  and  •ocfaianism, 
466;    aothofa   misrepi«sentation   of 
Hoadh!y,' f5.  nate;    itfjndittiOQs  mw- 
tow  ef  pofittcswith  tHe  dlsenstibn, 
-  467 1  ^ngemns  tiMiona  of  the  high 
'^rinffiftf  #H«ers,  tt.|  aidral  ftnett  tf 
gaeratHgntal  imtituHont,  468  ;  no  prO- 
Mte  of  pardon  annexed  ttotbetti,  i6.  / 
'  tangmgt  <tf  eftaidb  eaMcUiai  tp^veeai, 
A69t  oplnl6ns  6f  apostles  alone  lm« 
^'p«^1kt,  t6.~;  ike-Howiieftt  inefkuehkt 
wkkouifnih,  470;  X^.  fielPt  «at»AbU 
*  MfkHnuHttt  ib.  ;  •mMkor't  daitgenna  no^ 
HoKi^iki  guekoriii  •»  a  vwHeum,  4^1 ; 
'^^alifjijlp  ttp*  criorinals  for  execotSon, 
i5.V  Chlvitt^  deprecation  of  the  po- 
pMU  dbctlteeoF  the  iacramenU,  4.  j 
-petBicious'  inBnence  of  the  church 
doctrines,  47S ;   fvmeitffpwnca   qf  Ike 
peiilhH&tftrarevkieH^  tkeitirgyim 
t66t  OflriAirA«arf,iA. 

CMkio^as;  memoir  of,  304, 

Catu!lttt,''charaeter  of  as  a  poet,  599, 

'  536,  ei  eeq,  $  daenptiom  ef  nupiitU  ce- 
remonieikff.  130*;  see  Lamb. 

C^Me  atiti^effeti  dv^Mv,  535. 

Ckark9  V,  ekereeter<^,  180. 

ehauteair.'ivihartcson,  130,594. 

Ornish  of  EngleAd  calvinistic,  990, 
393  ;  ttODConfonniiy  to,  vindtcated, 
5ei;wite^ 

I    'liiiii  % 'fnfrnind,  depMvabuf  state  off 

i63r    ■    '•  ' 

■   >■■■?■  <i'  dbdlhurfd^    anetHmt  «liaiaeter 

of^  9]  5. 
ClarMVilfilge'illiilst^I  andVlfter  poems,  • 


91,  ei  la^V/ disthignishing  ehaiiicter 
of  Clar^  poetry,  31 ;  notke  of  kie 
Meioff.  39 ;  ^  <^iifioa»  iMtJktlmn^Ai 
tkUi^JpkmCUife^^i  «- Tilla^.tasiii. 
atrel,'  character  of,  36  ;  pmiMBtf}^ 
iAikhes  tkUdkood,  t6. ;  lament  voer  caofe- 
wr«f,40;  <  ikebut<^  Marek^'  41  ;  •  iiW 
Mitt*  48 1  *  n«»>t'  44  ;  ■  teriSgkt^^  iAi  ; 
*  mmmer  imit*  45 ;  *  enrlf  eprwg^*  & 

Contingent,  dtg^ikm  qf,  537  ;«**evcdts 
not  less  certain  than  predicted  eicnts, 
403, 

Cook's  inquiry  into  the  New  TestattiMt, 
910,  tfiM^.  ;  design  and  ehaiacter  dt 
the  work,  910;  oaiiine  and  eoMbeots, 
919 ;  first  pHnciplca  of  the  tnqi|iry»^ 
914;  on  interpretation,  liteiary  iid 
practicaly 915 ;  itm rigkt iitlerpnintiem 
MlteiMaklef  ib,  ;  im  ike  prefer  meitpf 
Miuifp^  tke  N.  TeUi  3 17  $  aothoDtioily 
and  genuinenets  diatingniAed,  SIf; 
iniemai  eoktenee  euppHed  kg  ike  tipk^ 
ike  writert,  319;  tke  maikeeUg  ifiktL 
koekeneiweektited,  kad  ikep  keem  wiim^^ 
moKi,  391 ;  alarms  as  to  conwctioaacf 
the  text  unreasonablcy  ik,  g  ne^lmiif 
of  ike  tijfle  of  ike  evangeHttt,    399f 
improkekmtg  ikai  ike  ieUimtety  tkmUJL 
be  fdee  grtaier   iken  IW  ike  mimUe 
eketUtibe  Arw,  393 1  eansea  of  mh^. 
lief,  394. 

CoplalKPs  history  of  Mada^^waTf  fM7p:, 
c^Mf.;  pfogiess  of  African  dise0v«y, 
447$  cbaikcter  of  Radama,  Mmf '  of 
Ova,  446;  abolition  bf  the  slave  trade 
in  Madagascar,  hiktory  of,  44^  ;  ea»*: 
ditlans  of  the  treaty  with  Rudana;  460  f 
meedeie  of  ike  ifriag,451;  bis  reoep- 
tioo  of  a  missionary,  ib,  |  enlightened 
policy  of  Hadama,  459 ;    practi4ea 
and  rites  of  the   MadagasMes,  iA.; 
ike  Mod^oetee  noi  ^  Jewitk  arifai» 
453 ;  difieient  dutes,  i&.  $  probMa 
origin  of  the  varioni    rsieeib  454; 
works  on  Madagascar,  ik^s  eateni^jpif 
the  island,  ib,  -s 

Gqpleston's  inqntry  into  the  doptrior^ 
necessity,  395,  ciMfi  ;chara«t»raftl|e 
Author,  985 1  1.  hislMrioid  qaestioi^T- 
its  oQMiparative.  ooQ-ilnpoitattBa,  Si^ 
Augustine  nofc  the  firH  t04li»tttrli  ^ 
Oh  ufofa  with  eontfoversies,  iK  i  XillbV 
a  follower  of  Aogoslhie,  396$  mm^ 
Ingnflhf  ~^n1  rtfritf'rtlii  it  3  lirinjui 
aeOjBptaUonof  aafcMsi^  980s*tho  ib^ 
formeiv  oalvioists^  390  ^  nj4  oIliMlt 
of  v.-  revs.'  nltatert  Of?  mM^mm,  ik^j 
!i9  artftolea  speak  tho-  leiitinNalf^of 
odvlaiatty's6.f  Spc^Hotaley^fybiika 
bf  dedaiMi*  agmiHkti^M>iMU^9i 
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ik:»  aAw  A  Bii^ah  ckputiat  %o,  393  j 

tJMimrin. dispute  fespett^i.  justifica- 

<       tioB  J>y  6^itb|  394  ;  origin-  ot  tit^  rite 

./of  mmmiAoisia  in.tbe  Ejog^sk  cburch, 

395 ;  calvtoiMii  inwp«rab^.coiHiected 

.  .  fviUl  tp^ltoiU  tihrjstiaiMty,  396.4  pro- 
bable effoots.  of  author't  wovk,.397  ;— 
.  S,  neUpbyfieal  queitioi^'  ontline  of 
aatbor't  argument,  397  i  Mr.  I>aw 
aoQi'^,  axiopM  oiiimjnpiit  398  i  fore* 
knoviedge  and  expectatiMi  coofoand- 
ed  bjf  tba  autboc^  U.i,9ngkn  ^  awr 

\   MMifviJA$  divme  prueiefKt^  a6wj  ob- 

,.  ja^lioyia  50  tha  repvasmtatioB,  399  ; 
teal  baiis  of  our  espectalion  of  fa- 
tofa  avpatSf  ik  i  origin  of  •ih'  i^eat 

,  .qjf  tba  diviaa  preicieinis.  400;  oon- 

,  AWOii  betveea  divioe  p«e«cienGe  aod 
^  .  tbe,  cottfte  of  «f«ita»  401  s  mfkUMt 
ftft'Jtamdedgi  p^omt  itoArngt  tl. ;  in 
wbat  i^ma  fora-koowa  avenic  ai«  ne- 
cmvvnh  ^^9  pMdictod  evcnU  not 
more  certain  than  eonAingcat  ooei« 
403  i  author^t  tiattmnt  of  ike  docirimt 
^  fhUoKpkicai  metstitgp  .404^   inde- 

:  ccacf  of  bia  impotation  00  o^ftviniats, 
il^i  fiatalism  not  deftructire  pi  all 

.  naotiva^  40i,  j  .fatalisaai  eoafiMiadad  by 
tbf  aHlhor,  with  a  kopvpledge  of  things 
at  fixed,  t4.  j  fataliam  the  dpetrine  of 
providence  ilUundemtood,  407 1  fore# 
knowledge  apt  dentructtTe  of  holy  no- 

.  tire»  408  j  go^d  aetwiu  qfimt4  Jo  h« 
i(Uf  knd^kU-  im^^nporlion  9t  tkeg  an 
Avrsiad;  409 ;  abaardity  of  the  4octrine 
that  a  hies  destroya  fraeiloa,  t4.  / 
anppoied  inooograity  of  divine  pre- 
acieoce  and  bamau^  frae-egeney,  410; 
i>puiions  of  Tomliae,!  Peaoarlea^  Mid 

.  JUiei^Miibt  t4,  j  dileaoin  stated  by 
Tock«r,  41 U  free-wiU  defined  nnd 
reoopwled  with  n  nniv«M<  provi- 
dence»  ik  i  entbor'e  craoneoaa  viewa 
i4  proridence»fl9|  nnmniaa  notion 
of  free*will  incompatible  with,  five* 
ngtooy*  t^  i-^  tbeotogical .  yiartion> 
>— admiifipp  i4.  goarterlgr  reriewer  aa 

.  tetheinnoettonaiptere  of  celvioism, 
4Jl3i  nnthoc^s.  •«ir«oae«f- ne|4ona  en 

V  li^ii^troA' natueip  eiitlh  apd^  elBcieney 
ii.  <Si^ngc%,W4»  piWMsMcarmiBortance 
^ .  >,  iof  Uie  |iofit|:ipeaf  prede«4uaMt(i»  416; 
.^Ut^riaUr't^tiiiOBy  infav^Mir-  oft  the 
^^'^jq^pr^l  lendep^  (4.  caiviHimny  i4.j 
l.'  iliKi^lersitatixfied.friMi.the  l>7lb.arti- 
.c  \«Ifb  4W  faaPifpteft  wwt  hrper-^al.  , 
'  Vlniita,  .il«,4    Gpd'n  <p(ii:p(iM^  ipl 


CraAi9lO0  ii>f»yninWb 
ais  of  the  materialist,  501  ^  ^hMtty  to 
nbnaa  00  obieciion  againal^  MH:  ob- 
jections In  as  a#filem,457.ft 
oethy* 


Beacons,    remarks  on    the 

cbniceo^  d(»»  M  mf, 
DeeretiqfGod^  ^  UigfUmi^ 

72|  aee  pfadeHinalion. 
Dtaa,  Jo4e,  nmaoikft  4f 

Dibdin^s  bibltogmpbieal  |on%  ^  at  «ef  .; 
literary  ch«krsot«r  of  the  aothor^  45  ; 
i|eri.u  oi  Ufu  |««is  as  .a  drnftMnn, 
46;  nmbei*a>  malieions  anseie  ai>  cal- 
vinism,  16.;  dwcriplioaef  i^eiaAtiy  qf 
A.  Oii#n»  41  f  ai«hbisbop  of  Bia«ni, 
4$;  unr  df  4fis4cc  in  Jtsii0i».t|b ;  rfe- 
jmplim  0/ Gam,  40  »  *lAid^'  50; 
ealW'f  nsrres  unipi,  ^^t-  cf^  V* 

Aif  iMrniae 4i6/iaaaeli4fr MMf  ^Jiniakiftb  f 
JPr0«a   4afri¥«rv  53^    AM%   i4.; 

.  ducr^^liaa  V'4*efoai/eoei9i6  #.Fnrtf, 
54 ;  pofirmliff  M. CSWiK  ^ifmH- 
.  p^gioeikkjf  ikfuutkortH  komitr  ff  <4e 
£M^g4«  a/a^  56  &  S|rai4«rg  ^eOe- 
drai;  58;  aefledafsreipscring  4s«w«ea- 
der  e/*  SCnufcaff.  ii9 ;  inteniew  with 
Schweighnraser,  60  i  aergdiis  gf  Zto- 
poisM  aad  Latngg,  61  ^  polite  enpdnct 
of  the  Visnne  UupOi,  69  ; '  most  sn»p- 
tuous  copy  oi  a  printed  bei»k.in  fhe 
worId,'63;  merits  of  the  deooralicBi^^. 

Disssnt  no  SBhisn*  544»  5  $1  WUnMelr 

.  Wlerated«569.. 

Dissentera  vindicated  bam.  ibncbniie  of 

■  being  bad  subjeais^  567* 

i>ivioity,  on  the  itndy  of,  104^  808 ; 
see.HilU 

Dobrizhoffiir's  acooant  of  the  Abipones, 
45Jb  f^  ^*  i  ncoonni  of  Ihn  work 
and  its  autJior,  455  i-jpeEoim  ^  Gm^ 

.  con«il%  456;  aothnsl  infffficiant  de- 
fence of  the  Jeraits  in  Faipcnnyk  457; 
QooMMic  nAaanMlBiaa  ia  iktt  roeba  aai^ 
CMB69»i6*.;,herh  of  FaKRcnggw.  458^ 
ch|i«ncter  of  the  ^^hippne^  i^  e»* 
«eeadaaqr..e/jHf^eKr  nfvr  Mi  sw^fssi, 
459 ;  Uwi  and  maennra  of  Ihn  jvspl% 
ih, ;  mode  of  warfave^ .  460^  e4iiitfib* 
t^f  r^pfdily.  qfthpir  M|i>vfvs(ra^4^ii  ht^ 
levy  of  YGboa|a]in<46l2.i,  4piyit^fiim 
of  ikt  (^nar^tfjit  i^"^*  ,«^fA>^*M0Pte 
of  the  labotirs  of  th«  Jcsuii^dfiS* 

Dort,  a^Bod'  ef,  auiice  ot  prfcnedli^ot 
the,  392. 

Dromadni^,.  d«mP^>M»  nf  ^Un**!^ 

tabular  arrangement  r^commnnded,  ift. 


I  H  D  8  X. 


fidiiMiliOTi,  fiMgMMdfift  iWdMd,  164. 
B4fl»  siarMci,  rvioHrkt  on  tM»f  T57. 
Sncbarbt,  trae  nature  of  tliei465|  470; 
dan^rcMis  noUont    reipeetiog,  4^1  ; 

EvaagaliaU,  rmvrks  m  iktit  >tpMt  and 

«9ir,  78»  319,  9t9« 
£Tid«Doe«  of  CAriitklttfly,  r«ni«rkffO^, 

>• 
Vtnte^y-  pofMifatlon,  he.  «f)  tSS. 
P*siifig«  veaarks  op  rettpkiHs,  191. 
^fWbkUmn-nB/k  4«0t)itotivfe  «rf  ill  mothre, 

405^   tfiiD  ^kfdtnAc^  fttovidtfAce  Hi 

«tMlorM«Dd»  467« 
Fleocher^tf .  protestent  relbnaflCiOil  vindi- 

a*tad»  4tS-5;  Q^k<9  o/JII»  pHmokoif 

^  «i» /t^nMTf,  474« 
MMbce,  BHMoal  efmtlM  ftmtty  ^9. 
IrUwiaiV  tencH  from  Um  IHiMm,  945, 

ei^f,  $  veparieA  slate  of  llNS  iettle- 

mMt,   945}    moro^  rondilWA    l^f  <Ae 
'    jUfeirri)  f^r/  re§8Ctk>m  00  tli«  pro«> 

pM«o  of  tbe  coloay,  947;    OftM>etty 

f  6«  f  BRnjaaiia  FloiMr,  94B« 
Forekttotrtedge  CMifowidod  by  Obi^Ie- 

«Coir   wkh   nero  eipeisUtiOD,   398  ; 

Bi^Ao^wnariM  osy  19,  990,  4<k),  4* 

FftiMoe^  0111(110%  ttMr  n^  46,  «f  Mfi 

Free-will  do6tted,  41 1  i  Mat  notioni  of« 
419. 

J^ffA*  Itffdriflw,  dMftoHMy  <|f,  115. 

Fri  Pit's  anitarian's  a|yo1offf,  390,  H  Hq, ; 
ovIflii'Of  aatkor^'Oliaiiga  of  sciiti- 
ment,  334  ;    rewmHkt  on  •  tkt  BrHUh 

pnfotUiom,  344w 

Qa»Wa»  aoooattl  oi  a  vMt  Kb  tftwrlaer, 
497^  dl  «9* 

^ootldiiaii  FaMier%  tottoroa  MltMah- 
■Mat^  ftiOi  489^  W  Mf .  I  vsttMlit  on 
Mw  condaiii  of  the   agrtoaltMrtitSy 

^MU^tMgrfMi^yMiMiemm)  184|  plan 
for  MMiring  piii4ty  of  atefltktosi  Ifl^; 
^Humin^  Htm  #oaM  «Hi#  /#«»  ttcA 
«Ma4iM#tifi«,v  fi». ;  refsHD  of  oaate* 
^oa^  <m^  M  •ilbonrt**  tmMlbo 
•<ii>  4«p^adii»nt;'ieflL 

'  Ol»f4VB9B^te,  or(^  4fltf  tfft^r^ft  M6. 

— "rir  *"if  ^>cfctfr<*tr^^)li»  lliMMtlotat 

^M»i,WAI^/aiMeiM»)(A44«     <      > 
Haltf>^  4ei«aco  of  Ibe  SjpilfelfiaMt  aet, 
'  949^  el  yf,y  fsBadoi  ttat^Ti  9f  «%r- 
'   ''ttiiD  ««eq^  fioMM^  ill  fMMt 


cfmnmy,  «n ,  ^mcuicr 
-fio^iti^vkhMi  t^.;  il60  of  wmm^payvtg 
H»/uilia»<  1)949/  attJ^ieMrfiMon  of 
4li^  nnt  tb4  fCMitt  «r  4^i«IM^ot 
popalatktt  mtt^f,  <ft. ;  o^eiMif^a  of 
tiM  861  In  i|tte«tion,  944.  *        •  ^^ '"- 

HaydoD,  revMHii  oa  arf  ^  pMoterf'  5^. 

Hsymiin  <m  brewing,  377, 8.       '  ' 

Hanry's  Mstorf  (ftf  SagiaMd;  dfcafacter 
ofv  991;  '     ^ 

xfewinvB  SeflBfMWy'  *ro,  vf'  jviff*  ,  lin~ 
pflMAvlB  ohtlfHt^r  or  ^  ^MMtll  t^iitNis 
faMieaiioir,  178  ;  €hirt%effe¥  df  ibe 
sarmom,  4^. ;  dit  tf»  gkijieat  *qf  lis 
<^pofr<»{{i;(!otasi/iili>»,179';  ^'flboidMiAito 

*#rUrrMsii  isHiiry,*eArcMM  d/  /A^  1 89^ ' 
Hill**  tectiAcs  ito4i«iriity,  199,-  ^J^.; 
ia  *irlH(t  odMislB  the  eztnAieiice  of 
:  iiteoli9g(i«al-  l^ctUfPs-,  t93;  itifbdr»8 
p)aD,194;  e  *»lo4i^iafcstgf  wmftoiwiisi 
{MfMpsNMiMl  tt^  lAs  «ttdMf,  i^  ;  ail* 
reaaooablenets  of  tftt^  dbftirtg  for 
ptflettf^al  dWinit^,  195;  dta^et  aU 
t^dirtg  tlf«6logiciftl  sftidiel,  fft.  *  dif- 
ftimft  ptanM  coDipcfisd,  196;  pitn  qf 
wmk9r*»  €mtr$e^  197 ;  0bje6tkm«  ttf  it, 
t6.  /  theology  consigts,  bot  6f  opfMoos. 

•  bftft  «f  fc«t^  199;  tbo  fhcts  Ob  trbicb 
-    tfbe  P«Iagf Ml  and  othei'  eontrOV6raics 

tattk^  title  independently  of  revela- 
tion, ?&b ;  existenee  of  immrt  ev|l,  a 
lUet)  900;  predesttnaficQB  a  fiu^t,  i5. ; 
sovHreiguty  in  tbe  distribntion  df  ^ood, 

*  a  fact,  201  %  hints  tbwanls  a  acieoUBc 
sysieftt  <vf  theology,  ih,  ;  pn^ndicial 
Mnentfa  of  Doddridge's  mode  of 
Itetnring,  209 ;  hmntOknu  "iUdement  tjf 
Vt.  Ift//,  5N)3;  Temarlcs  on  #tich  a 
style  <if  addrasi  in  a  Deetnrer,  ib,  g 
ci^ttHoH^bb  phrauohgy,  904  ;  lAs 
fimdaihn  xf  iks  Sotpei  <r,  iktfatt,  Hud 
men'  dn  simun,  205;  neeetilty  of 
iiavelattoa  stated  and  crxptaiaed,  iit, ; 

'    t$lpUlHtl1l€€  of  tht  dbWOMf  Mi  o/*  fesSAtf UMj 

'  90#^$  T«Haw  of  the  lYiniUrfan-HxiD- 
tnversy,  909;  1  John  v.  7,  oddedsive 
liiradf  af  thedocCrii«e,ir  |^ulbe;t6.r 
y«flecffloBi  on  the  iitetat)by»ieiAl  'and 
feb'oMiHe'  dflcttmibiis  retpeccfn^'  the 
DrtTf ,  910 ;  mnmorf  tf  ifk  ir^terv 
fStmm^  tfikt  T^inUf,1t\f;  ikondtr 

'  9f  'Bia»p  ibttOkhn  «'  r^fkuam  qf 

*  eHmUm,'  9T9;  notM  ttP^Wais- 

*    l^^JMliM  aitoajyite    aStt  «     i  ilftY  Mil'  Utg*  i   ■  . 

anspawai  syiwm,  zt9  ;  auiuofv  noCioflS 
eit  '-<fiorc&''go4fei'uiiK[iat/9f4  /  fifljsbeiH 
Ktobte  <«tti9Med,  A;->'  iiAntfhiHzed 
iMkMt^  bf  «he'8bM«ih  eMf^ll5. 
'  HfilMrMn  ina^  Or  T^aeMtflea  *^9» 


INDEX. 


ityl«  Bud  qmlifleaUou  of  th«  witter, 

midAtigUr^yi^  pemickHM c«nfofiMi 
^af  jdeu  betrayed  ia  the  vepmeoUtiiNH^ 

\U.j  Iragkat Usloqf  qf  Cotmo  /.,  m4  kit 

lAnje,  318  ;    attthoHs  enqiily  agaioat 

the  Blt>le>  ti* »  his  miarep«aii«iitatio|w 

"of   the  Bible  history  eaposed,  SI 9; 

.    ^thattah  reoomoneoded  ai  a  Bal^lect 

for  the  paioter,  990  i  ItaUan  |»aiutafi 

unritatledt  991 ;  ai^fafic  paiaUr,  t6,; 

'  Cimabo^  999 ;    Giotto,  tA.  ;    OtoOo 

thtd ikth»g4^Ntpk$,^23i  Maeacoio, 

fft. ;  Fra  Pbilippo,  994 ;  Aodraa  del 

'Cutagno,   995;    ObirUndaiOk    ik.  f 

reoiarks  on  the  introduction  of  por- 

traiti  into  historical  patntiogi,  t6«/ 

'Haydon*  996;  Leonardo   da  Viooi, 

iL  i  amicAUf  ikn  yoacag  corail  md  tkt 

old  m^,  999  ;  Michael  Angdo,  930; 

Boabiliac,  931 ;  note. 

Iloadley  (Btihop)  opiniont  of*  on  thie 
eucbaristy  A66t 

Holland^s  cottage  of  Mia  and  oUmt 
poems,  90,  <<  m}*;  remarks  on  the 
Iambic  measare  of  Montfonieqri  91  i 
ipottfcphe  to  Pakdine^ib.i  proSm^  99; 
Makomi,  93. 

Home's  introduction  to  the  holy  icrip- 
lures,  fSy  etttq.s  alterations,  kc  in 
,iiew  editioui  75;  oooteots  of  VoL  L, 
77  ;  nmkm  €09lemmert  iff  rtwelation  mi 
uiur  than  SocnOos^  78  ;  argmmenl  /or 
^ihs  teradtff  qf  ik9  evrntg^UHt  drmotk/rom 
ihHr  tpirit  mod  iigh,  78  ;  eontimmd  0N 
fiikiiiy  q/  ike  Jomt  a  cotroborotiom  ^ 
tko  scripturtt,  79  ;  apocryphal  hooka, 
80 ;  additions  under  the  head  of  rer* 
sioiii  and  harmonies,  81  ;  oeemmt  qf 
ike  Codex  Cf/^lofuaattf ,  89 ;  ofcuimt  qf 
the  Bthlio  Paupenm,  83;  syllabus. oif 
Vol.  in.  84;  oceottRi  qf  tko  Hman 
iriumpkt,  85;  ouikor**  vim  qf  tko 
ftesiion  reUltng  to  1  Jokn,  u  7,  87 1 
animadv^nnoas  on  its  incorrectness, 
ib. }  true  reading  of  the  passstge,  88  ; 
yatue  of  the  work,  89*. 

Huttou^K  voyage  to  Africa^  948^  ^  Mf*/ 
author^  claims  and  suggestioosi  948  ; 
importance  of  Fernando  Po,  949; 
Ac  exptaralivn  of  Affvta  h%  mtamt  j^ 
tke  fioen^  r^commendedp' A,  I  authoc's 
0{dnion  aa  to  the  course  of  the  Niger, 
250  ^ .  failure  ofma^r  Peddit^s  txftt^mn. 
ft^ked^  251 ;  psp^  tahou  an  advap* 
tjge^ut  ppint  foi;  settlement,^ t(» ;  otm* 
daioqf  ihikin^^  qf  Af^uuUetf  959;  jw»- 
pulatipaof  Faatfe  and  Athaqtee,  959.; 
cioctidUK99rikip^  953  j,  imgen  90frifimr 
ib.i  cdCbbial  and  missionaiy  e 


Illinois,  ftett  of  the  iettlemanl  in  the, 

945. 

405>cisi9v|  A5T.     '     -V-'   i-w  ^^ 
Independeata,  aeaiiineeAi«r'tb«,4Mfel- 

eatoi,flt4c  V  .  -•  ;  :5# 

iQQoiMtiaB,  lfae,««fe6IMbMMf^^  Sjpdsa, 

118;  nrntamo' i»  tko  cstaMUMaf  o/- 

^l4ffMN9MfilBM,497. 
.  Ireland,  elatwof,  160,si«sf.  $  ee«8IMli. 

Joloqf*,  uotka  nkttmg  f,4QO,  <»jy y  ^  ^ 
Japan,  9>cefiiiDcaAofy315|  s0[fcTtaln|ilL 
Japnoeia,  jmetees  poHcfoT  the,  weedofl^ 
«1  for,  384  i  poele,3i99  thMiviir*,  991. 
Jatiom's  ktter  to J«ctee«,  Mlp^fKT '  - 
Jemtalam,  pivnal  otpoaqf^^i  4«attlite 

oa  the  topography  of,  17,  ««ssf.  - 
Jeewts,  reoHilM  o«  the  Itfcoyrs  of  te 

Paragoay,  iSn,A$X 
Jewe,  konikto  mudtko  it^HOoi  «Mtf| 
fOKonooHmKwqpnmtft^f^9\  WBemn^ 
afflnBod  nott»lMv«lMMaTrliiM|i«i»2 
340.  ■   ->  A'V^ 

Jo»ee»aacriptu«nimyitlei,l^/ii<iJ8^ 
plan  and  eontenta,  l€7 1  fwittiU  Mi 
Mtkot,  IM  ;  iflpM^rietr  ti  tlU^H^, 
,thoc*e  sTatf  t,  liw  « •»*  t'-';*' 

KitchiMt<s  oheerTaUew  oi  l»iiftif#ipC 
05,6;  antbor*sri4iottkNisreaMiil^-«f 
•iBgkig,  95 ;  ttetift  for  good  kotfpo}m 


^  the  ^pteMl^  pC* 
riod,  99;  oa  the  phiwe,  <gQM'dK 
*  tiBcs,*.  99 1'  aoalyslt  Of  ttvs^tiBOb, 
w%  f  oomonKiOtm&KtmogooofMUOTitmam 
poriodfibm  ^'^ 

Uiiih>a  tnmsMteef  GMalInt,  9I^Vr 
aa^.;  notion  of  fBritter  ftttMMla,*' 
599;  fsois  JBddloacy  ^ierneleiWe 
of  QstettuByik;  terolviioeiansemlif 
eAoted  by  cbriiliMiltyy  583f  diflbull^ 
of  tnaslalioa  aHiigiglinMithectaisee 
'm  language  and  meaMra,  t5. ;  giuib  * 
neso  of  lengwage  not  nhrayva  \mff 
Biorab,M4|  Cheneer  nn4 W|te  eoin*  \ 
peaed,  ia. ;    sepsMilMMi'  oT'tte  wOiv 
Iron  the  image  In  t^^nHliprtmt  SF 
laagnage^  595  »  MMljf  bf  AitdM^^ 
the   *  enfkNW'  ftdieily*^  of 
596 ;  peenliar  clNtreeier  of  hfs 
siAoetJoo,  <K  ;  LA 'Hhrp^i 
op   it,  599-;  «hat9eftBr  qif  ^m\ 
DMinndanlooA  >bsrHit  oritM,;^,'> 
Atyt.iA.#  Cit«llii»tiMr|ioeC^rtlpiE' 
ship,  598;  wHiiiiM  t4»flMm.-Kl 
HMtito   uf  DihifcBl  ^tUbtiMt. '-9^1 
^p^rai^'  599-I   Htot  '^el'ltf  ^iA»*t ' 


'I  .   I    4 


"™Tt&  tSi^ 


H  Mf.;  Bttcfopt  of  IfiAdot  [Ailon- 
ntMW  Wiwlntf*  *>»  DiTiM  ■ICDBT-, 
4B1 ;  tattmr  Indcbtnl  lo  hia  mutok 
fipM  .otannianky  ftar  kii  -  artorictri 
'4»i  wwn  (teiiy»<MMfr  antfe- 
gitMm,  W3i  <|initinn'wlnrlirt  Uie 

pnmxfU  ntt  ducovfniU  amid  OifiM  of 

yfmm0UD«f  axptaiacd,  tf . ;  Mr.  law- 
>«ao«  and  Mr.  Print  cOBparrd,  **>  > 


^U»Jtuilior  czpoted,  489;  aettaor 
oat  to  Uaaie  for  hii  inftdal  opiaioDi, 
bfit  fof  fofac  o«t  ofhiiKoa  toattMlc 
ckriMianiljr,  490  j  Ut  a«rk  too  ^imiy 
t*  pf  yinMa»aa»  oat  of  lb»bctw»^ 

-   hjMtr<4Pll  dtffHMDM     bMVMB    >a- 

'ciCiA  ^  -vwdara  Malaiuilliti,  A.  ,- 
^ilqit  «■  Dr.  Priatl*j.  499  ;  matter 


I,  4Mi  lifcaM  tucDtia)  to 
BVt<a>  «*4l  >MiOM  dtAaUioaa  of 
life, it,;  OTfanix^flaaaottkaaaDMof 
lifti.lwt|mdiHi«dbvU,  495;  lifa  an 
iMiMwU  iiaiMi^.  O.  J  •  ta»tc- 
palltr  dMliocoMMd  fraai  ntioaalitr 
apd.iBwl«talky'  by  Bcilcr,  406) 
alNBiditjF  ia*olTQil  in  dacyinf  to  or- 
twia^ipnaaltaawtariklMBTar,  *.  i 
m  enacimaomt  uaiappoMd  altrl- 
bntApfisauar,  49Ti  tfaonitit,  if  ■ 
W)Vtb»br>l«^.  HMMtba  aia'  ' 
it.;  etjDMlogical  proof  Ifaat 
ifjaaleriai,  4W ;  Mittwii  sf 
a  Ot^  <r  a/VaaUia,  it.i 


J  a^*«wable  I9  «be  hypo- 

t^i»,ofnat«rialtei.Wl|  phr 

Dfiof  ieaanityoppoied  toit,  ii 

oenUuta  of  tba  afftetiooa  ia 

fwaed  to    it,  508}    tbe   aotioo    of 

iinateriil^iaola  oatbabrabi,  sad 


LHbnIli,  notlcaof,  919,  410:  '  '  ' 
Utghionl  (abpO  worki,  64  ti  i«f .;  ;^  ttr, 
DciildridfEa'i  panegyric  oo  tciglili^', 
64  i  ebar>ct«r  of  hit  DrtCingt,  6i  ; 
aecDnnl  of  fail  urorki,  eS;  'lalet^ 
•  holy  tifV  eritiDfODilr  attVibutnl  to 

Um,  G1';  fijmUiai  of  Mail.  vUi.  93>9, 

il. ;  urarrftuia  onif  emcbdiia  ^  tti' 
mm  refi,  70j  '  eh>ncl«r  of  Ibe  iheo* 
logical  Jcetaret',  7t  j  sa  (If  dtcrat 
if  Oed,  79  i  merit*  of  the  eomiaeaiaij 
on  Pcler,  74 ;  marita  ofUr.  Bradley'a 
abridgniient,  it. 
Llagno**  rrpcitidrB  portatlf  de  I'bitliHn 
d'Eapa^ci  fcc.  lOJ,  ti  itg.  ;'  iccoiiat 
of  tbeaatboT,  105;  plan  of  the  vorki 
106;  dlffinrntcpocbi  In  SpiDJih  bii- 
tOT7,  a.  I  bum  (o  ft>  drrica'  fnm  lit 
cmltil  ietmitM  Gn-ftafir  latf  fikw,  107) 
lib  ccrm^ffm  if  Cknttitmiif  car  cA(f 
cnw  1^  Ut  ggrrttrov  )f  lit  atiltrt  em- 
pirt,  it.;  mrilf  <)/'  tW  GaU>,  10B; 
■pimdid  benefit!  conferred  by  Qm 
MaUri>-Spaniih' djaaitf,  109:  cha- 
raeterof  Peiayo,  ie.  ;  origin  and  early 
hintory  of  the  kingdom  of  A>(uriat,  . 
110  I  moffuminioitiaSdicBlieitit/BtTiim'' 
Ja  t.  Ill  ;  limilar  anecdote  Of^lag 
Wamba,  U.;  origin  of  the  kingdom  of 
Catlite,  it. ;  ikelc^'  of  Csitili'ta  bi>- 
tory,  113;  abdication  oTRamiro,  kiag 
of  Arngon,  113;{lliutTiiioi  chiricter 
of  tbe  race  of  Berenger.  ii. ;  « 


•llHwd  ,  ... 

(muadleaatkiabt  uafhilaaopbkal.  i*. ; 
Ute4liMit>ler,a,MalotiM4|  avgnaieM 
«f  tb<t<)|^t  withpal.*.  b^ .  tofvlkd 
by  tbe^Tine  aalMenca.  it.  t  dliaeC 


I  AbkniK  V.  and  Ik 
giaaamt  I  la  |  iketch  of  tlie  early  bif. 
tory  of  Portogal,  it.;  HAamily' and 
■atimiaGfy  tfSu  FftttA  hiltorinu,  1 1 J  ; 
amlim'tUfMggfw  nM  tndiinf  aacoia- 
la^ormf  acanfi,  US;  reflactiona  oa 
tba  pment  aipCct  of  the  Continent, 
ii.  i  hireling  literati,  thetr  influvocs 
eatimated,  117  ;  nmttla  m  tlu  tiliA' 
Uatmmt  tf  OtrnfuMion.  I  IS  ;  fem'M( 
MuiMfikUdm  atJmiti  r 
1  <f  Purhiftl,   119;    dum, 


Oarfar. 

,  190;  aUtrnfiuOienifSpaf 

iitFKXnt 

,^„^«,    131  J  «rr«(,«   cilhl 

lit    rtflr,' 

•aardtri    . 

!.Jm  Dial  if,  kii  b'olSir,  1«3; 

the  bin.! 

■y   oF  Spain   a   desideralus)  ' 

197;    e :.:. 

:■■'■"■-'  "f  Bisi-"-!''  w-M^K 

of»p-in,i 

Cheniler 

d,  Liaeoo.  «. 

IjchSeM,  P,, 

■irt..t.',.otiqi.llie»of,  446.     - 

Uf^  daeaitM 

3.H  of,  488,  494.                       ° 

^'!!:!L^''> 

tory,.Tmatk.  Oil,  991,a.      \ 

IN09X. 


MfiUQte^  orJ£ui  o4  139^  ohamcUf  of| 
Mandlo^poe^  phar»ct9f  of  tbe>  433. 

|4atter»  known  only  bjr  iu  propertief , 
493  ;  lifiB  npt «  property  of,  495  i  fee 
AbomeUiy  tod  L#wrenee. 

|if  aterUlutk  •;icient  9nd  wodmn,  cba- 
racterizedj  491. 

ifgyyoo  Uk^it,  514#l«y./  imU  of 
tb«  work,  514^  MMBcdoii  of  Um  cqd- 
▼emion  of  a  Jew,  315 ;  ehiUkood  qf 
Charlm S^mmor*  515  et  tea,;  <  on  Ckar^ 
hue,' 519 i  <  tk$  karMl,*  520;  <  ^ 
eoptiveiarkt*  52U 

MeUpbjrsicf,  vovoeof  tbedifficoky  in 
entering  npoq*  531 ;  practical  impor- 
tance 0^  538,  3  i  eooneiioo  of  with 
theology  deprecat^  199, 810. 

Metrical  epifdes  fnm  Floreooe*   169  if 

'  03,:  iMtffismfe  uft^  $ai^>hn,  169; 

'  tie  waiiii^  aw4  oifhrmoe,  HS ;  kowtt 
recolUetwnsp  173;  refltetknis  tuggetUd 
iy  Alpine  teewr^f^  116, 

Milmjin's  martyr  of  Antiocht  832  ei$M, ; 

'  ItfUton's  defenoe  of  tmgic  poetry,  8^8; 
00  martyrdom  as  a  theme  for  poetfy, 
233  i  on  Shakipeare*!  hlttorical  pUySj 
%Ui  cbaraoter  of  the  prefent  poem, 
834;  argument^  t6. ;  iUHttmit^ii  dia^ 
logmt,  235;  cauM  of  the  author's  fi^il- 
lu-e  in  treating  the  subject,  836 ;  dp^Mi. 
IrppAe  to  ikegroj)f^Dtpknet  t5« ;  priftm 
tfiene  behfeen  Aftrgahfa  on^  i^/atiier, 
837 ;  Aymn,  240. 

)Iin«Bteni9  dulim  qf  Chntiunu  lo  tkdr, 
544;  nunarJM  00  the  snpport  of,  367, 

.  973. 

Ministry,  diutplmg*  not   an  ineligible 

'  proffort^on,  371  ;  see  BenneU. 

^irn^letg  Hmnei^t  Vgitmei^  refpe^tiMg  e;cm 

pQfdl383. 
Blissionaiies,  progaedtngs  of,  254 ;  357 
etufpi  487:  451  etatq.g  see  Camp- 
bell, CopUyoOf  HitftQi^  Qualier  Mis* 
sion. 
Moors  in  SpMP,  henefiu  conferred  by 

the,  109. 
Morrison's  Ifctnres  on  reciprocal  obli- 
gatkms,  538;  eiteg,;  practical  effects 
of  ealviaism,  538 ;  practical  tenden- 
cy the  toochsione  of  principles,  539; 
tit  eimen  ckriilmm  9  good  rehiioe  cAe- 
focicr,  %b,£  unpcpuforiiy  qf  tpeqft 
prqdiql  prsocAtng,  540  ;  oiig in  of  n 
distaste  for  practiciU  preacbiog,  i&, ; 
oontcnti  of  the  lectures,  541 ;  on  nuoT" 
tytiif  Off  Iiii5f/Mp#r«  548;  dulits  qf  m 
peopU  io  Mf  Mtfiwlfr,  544  ;  4^4^  V* 


j4fU  qfpoHdeqip^ig^airii^  545^  QKif9 
andtnd  qf  gptoernnwiU  546^ 

Na^iles,  history  of,  ^2;^  <f  «v*a  W  Or- 

'   lodl 

Isiecestitsc.  A^m^W  qU  ^^».  UV>»ry 
into  the  doctrine  of,  jiee  Copjfitrta 

Ainpfate  Mm*  tommiUte^  iqhtiri  qf^  878 ; 
rerutation  oCmis-sialM^  csspjctwc, 

{fowmso^  ieroiof  00  thii  Hoik  qf  4f«- 

ooQs,  371,  note. 
New  South  Wal«»  tw  v^ynfes  to*  3A8  i 

seeReid. 
N«w  Testament,  iaqnicy  inloihe  b99ha 

of  the,  310  «l  ««g.;  see  Cook. 
Normans  in  Haly,  origin  of,  896. 
2Jk»vels,  historical,  remarks  op,  437* 

Oilofi'smenijrs  of  Ihn  kingdom  <lf  Na- 
ples, 889  et  Mq.i  diffei^.,modns  of 
writing  history,  889;  aatnra  aw)  ar- 
mngemeat  of  ibe  work,  890^  obife 
tionstotbedttoohed  distribatinfi  ad<^ 
ted  by  Heniy»  and  Mlnved  by  the  au- 
thor, 891;  UffdBaoQi^t  mnarkaon 
Uteninr  ImiUMry,  ik. «  ranwrksqf  Scblc^ 
gfi  on  siane  literary  histonigt  ,Mt; 
^otmm  qf  maktr^t  k^mfikoi  emtf 
ftvae,  893;  Neapolitan  history  adesMr- 
fwlim  in  our  langu«ge^  894  ;   o^9ff 
MU^qfUofymaDhedimoiecmiif0ii.i 
•figia  of  the  Nonaaa  po«er»  8M  | 
e4ertgtor end poHtiuUyroA^wmtm  eiike 
SpoMJtkmiwtfib,  I  remtemo  qftioVo* 
oitokfmm  Io  ikeoUfmi  tootlMith  44e 
impmUiont  897;   jnnsprndfiitisl  bb- 
tory  of  Naples,  898 1  bensAcial  lain- 
anoa    of th«  acoM^tical  pnpar«  ik>% 
oonaolidaUon  of  the  rafral  pmwgattfra 
nnder  Roger,  899;  state  of  «ia  Mm- 
poKtan  pcoTinces  nadtf   the  Saahian 
%x».ih.i  hen^fimU  fOk^^iimkm  «/ 
SwMa,  300;   Aidna  dynaily,  301 ; 
disastrous  iatradqctkw^  the  cada  nC 
Jiv«iaiap,  i&./  JUmtfim  dynasty,  i**; 
Tioerayalty  of  Peter  qi  Toledo^  3(Wi 
qfiqcii  of  IM  6he^M    is  <4t  _ 
mtal  on  lim  oAmmkum$mm  of  $k$ 
i6,g  effiscts  of  vaaatiani 
pn  tbe  population,  S03t  aaoasaioa  af 
Charles  IlL,i4>(  na<im  ^ 
304;  Tkomu  4faiafli.30&» 
306;  Stmmuniu,  307;  TSmmi  9Hit 
soanats  of  Taseo  neglaeied,  309 1 
ielApfi  ^  a  SMiasi  ^  Taiio's^  ik 

OnganiaaiioB  not  the  oansa  of  life,  406 ; 
a  collateral  causa  of 
553  i  bal  not  a 
.554;  see  Ab«vnaKhy  and 

Owen's  two  letters  00  tba 
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463 — Si  UMli^int  charge  ^roiiglit 
lA^rafntt  the  bible  lociety  by  Pr.  tut* 
combe,  464 ;  disingeauoasness  of  th^ 
editor  of  the  chrittiao  femembrancer, 
it,  i  admirable  condoct  of  the  irriter, 
ih. :  remedy  for  ike  emit  vuepartMefrom 
^hetihte  ioeieijff  16. 

Painteii,  memolrt  of  eminent,  991  d 
seq. 

Ppiatlngy  history  of  in  Italy,  SllSeiseq, 

Palestine,  historical  map  of,  89. 

'  trafeis  in,  JHsej,^^  Buck- 
fngbam. 

Peddie,  m|^,  eauset  iff  ike  fulure  o/. 
251. 

Physiology,  alleged  to  be  the  key  to 
morals,  Itc.  by  Lawrence,  463^  see 
Lawrence  and  Priog. 

Portngal,  early  histdry  of,  114. 

PAyer,  trne  nature  and  efficiency  of, 
415 ;  see  Coplestoo. 

Preaching,  practical,  remarks  on,  540. 

Predestination,  a  fact  antecedently  U> 
Revelation,  200;  practical  importance 
cf  the  doctrine  of,  416 ;  not  osiuid  by 
the  Divine  foreknowledge,  418  j  see 
BilPi  lectores,  and  Coplaston's  io- 
qolry. 

Priestley,  efnkifh  m,  499 ;  opinions  of 
respecting  miod  and  matter,  496. 

Priyn^a  general  indieationt  relating  to 
organic  life,  481  H  eeq, ;  character  of 
the  work,  484  ;  dffimtiom  ^trutky  485  ; 
aatbor>s  atheistic  creed,  486 ;  etddreet 
to  nature,  ib,  g  author's  sanity  vindi«> 
4;sited,  487;  his  notion  of  organic 
spirit  more  rational  th^  that  of  the 
orgsuiolofl^st,  404;  8eet<awrence« 

Prieoo  discipline,  third  report  of  Ibe 
society  for  the  Improvement  of,  9'i4 
ti  #«f .  ,*  foreign  operations  of  the  so* 
oiety,  974;  femate  pkilktUkrofist  at 
Arifi,  973;  enemptar^  amduei  of  Pert 
Jouetontf,  M.;  tradtt  and  oeeapaiumi 
mirwhiced  into  pnrlUk  prhont^  ib.  H 
Mf.  I  iabour*  of  Ike  Newgato  laAee^ 
aommitiea,  978 1  state  of  prisons  in  Ire- 
land, 979;  oijeetsand  oieweaf  Iheepm 
eisif,  t4.;  eaeee  ^  iffindere  reeiored  to 
society,  960  eteeq.  §  true  philanthropy 
narp«ffsalinitsoperat»oo,  989. 
Prqfaaeness,  trueoatoreof,  419. . 
Providence,  doctrine  of  vhidleated  104 
explnined,  407, 419. 

Onaker  misiba  to  the  Jak)Ofr,  aoeoont 

of  e,  491  fl<  Mf. 
^^rtedy  lesieeMJi  remaiks  of  oa  cal* 
*         413. 


Rabelais,  remarks  oa,  130. 

Reasons  lor  opposition  to  the  present 
.administration,  377,  8;  the  country 
wedded  to  ministers,  377;  the  people 
to  blame  for  the  war,  i5. 

Reform,  political,  remarks  on,  189  si< 
eeq. 

Reformation,  the,  history  of  in  Spain, 
19J.  ^ 

Reformers,  the,  sentiments  of,  390. 

Reid's  two  voyages  to  New  South  Wales, 
itc.  348  et  seq. ;  Ike  object  of  tratuporm 
tation  rareUf  attained,  348;  dreadful 
abuses  connected  with  the  present 
system,  349;  ^^  ^f  tke  prevniiing 
notion  that  the  coaoiets  are  irreclaimaMe, 
350 ;  case  of  the  Lady  Shore  trans- 
port, ib.  g  eeiit  arising  from  the  dtfeciioe 
regulationt  <tf  cownet  shipt,  ift. ;  success 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  author,  359  ; 
r^MtatUm  of  tke  mi$*ttatement  respecting 
ike  female  conoids  sent  from  Newgate  ^ 
354 ;  sAodfciirg  siaUof  tke  gaol  andfae^ 
(ory  «i  Sgdneg,  355 ;  objections  to  the 
publication  of  libertine  confessions, 
357. 

Rssportoftbe  committee  for  promoting 
African  instmctioo,  497  et  etq, ;  bear- 
ing of  qoakerism  on  missionary  ex? 
ertions,  497;  origin  of  the  prqjeot, 
498 ;  proficiency  of  pupils  in  trans- 
lation, 499 ;  Waloob  and  Mandingoes, 
430;  deseripHon  of  tke  island  of  8t. 
Marp's,  ik.  i  mikee  rekaing  to  tke  Ja- 
(oq/»,  tA.;  character  of  tl}e  Mandin- 
goes, 439;  AfoAosMMidan  eowoorts,  ik.  g 
4friean  (^psm  or  Laoobke,  ikg  otker 
tflstosf  ^. ;  image  morskip,  434 ;  address 
qf  tkeeotmUtee,i^, 

Retrospection,  a  tale;  see  Taylor. 

RereUjion,  necessity  of,  905. 

Romans,  sketpfaes  of  the  manners  of  the, 
198  slM^. 

JKsHsa,  deiaripiiom  qft  48. 

Sacraments,  remarks  on  the,  468  sf 
seq» 

SsaiMsariuf,  memoir  i^,  307. 

Scott's  Esiays,  anecdote  illuttratiag  tb«r 
value,  560. 

Scripture  antiquities,  Jones's,  167. 

Scripturss,  the.  Home's  introduction  te^ 
75  el  My. ;  see  N.  Test. 

Sikes'sdialogaes,56r<r#if.;  cMsdan*! 

"^  liberty  of  ohoosingbis  teachertbe  hing- 
ing point  of  the  dissenting  coDtreversy, 
5.61;  connter  hypotheshi,  56^;  dbnne 
ammiuion^  ikepariskprmi,  ik.s  dif. 
ference  between  MnSikesaad  Ifn 
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